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PREFACE. 


I  still  feel  that  I  owe  my  dear  Friend  Rothe  warm 
thanks  for  having  urged  me  to  put  forth  my  exegetical  powers 
in  connection  with  this  portion  of  the  New  Testament.  Although 
I  have  no  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of  John, 
I  must  confess  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  finds  me  most  directly 
in  the  first  three  Gospels;  and  their  interpretation  has  had 
peculiar  attractions  for  me,  because  in  them  the  Son  of  God, 
at  once  Divine  and  human,  and  the  climax  of  a  redemptive 
process  of  two  thousand  years,  is  presented  in  a  tangible 
physical  shape.  The  great  task  of  the  present  age— a  task  at 
which  men  of  very  different  vocations,  and  with  very  different 
aims,  are  labouring — is  to  understand  the  relation  in  which 
Christ  stands  to  the  form  of  religion  embodied  in  the  Old 
Testaments :  avoiding  two  opposite  errors ;  that,  namely,  of  de- 
grading Christianity  to  a  mere  internal  phenomenon  of  Judaism ; 
and  that  of  representing  Judaism  as  Christianity  under  a  veil, 
and  thus  effecting  as  near  an  approximation  of  the  two  as 
possible.  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  the  further  my  studies 
have  extended,  the  more  clearly  have  I  seen  that  the  religion 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Gospel  constitute  one  Revela- 
tion, and  the  higher  has  been  my  consequent  estimate  of  the 
loftiness  and  depth  of  the  Jewish  Economy.  The  present  fresh 
revision  of  my  Commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has 
contributed  to  this  result. 

Many  things  have  presented  themselves  in  a  new  and  clearer 
light :  I  have  been  able  to  explain  several  passages  more  satis- 
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factorily  from  the  Old  Testament  and  from  the  works  of  the 
Rabbins.  The  compass  of  the  present  Edition  is  indeed  little 
greater  than  that  of  the  last  one,  but  I  have  thrown  aside 
much  useless  material,  and  replaced  it  by  the  results  of  renewed 
investigations.  I  trust  also  that  the  arrangement  now  adopted 
is  in  some  parts  clearer. 

When  this  work  first  made  its  appearance,  it  gave  rise  to 
a  movement  of  a  practical  character  in  the  Church,  out  of 
which  have  grown  practical  commentaries,  commentaries  for 
the  use  of  schools,  and  sermons  on  the  whole  or  on  particular 
parts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  May  the  present  Edition 
also  find  its  way  to  practical  theologians,  and,  in  these  days 
of  the  revival  of  controversy  on  dogmas  and  creeds,  help  to 
draw  the  mind  to  a  deeper  study  of  Scripture,  and  (as  this  por- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  do)  quicken 
and  develop  that  practical  spirit,  which  can  alone  furnish  living 
stones  for  the  Church,  and  preserve  the  plans  of  the  builders 
of  the  Church  from  being  mere  castles  in  the  air. 

A.  THOLUCK 

Halle,  March  1856. 

P.S.—l  am  indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  translation  of  pages 
207  to  251,  and  346  to  362. 

R.  L.  B. 
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§  1.      IDENTITY  OF  THE  DISCOURSE  IN   ST  MATTHEW  V. — VII. 
WITH  THAT  IN  ST   LUKE  VI.   20. 

As  in  the  following  sections  our  critical  decision  must 
often  be  determined  by  a  comparison  of  the  discourse  in  St 
Matthew  with  that  in  St  Luke ,  chap.  vi. ,  we  must  commence 
with  a  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  whether  these  dis- 
courses are  identical.  The  Greek  expositors  decided  this  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative.  See  Origen,  in  Matt.,  t.  iii.  de  la 
Rue,  p.  385;  Chrysostom,  hom.  14;  Eufhymius,  Theoph.  In 
the  Latin  Church,  on  the  contrary,  St  Augustine,  in  order  to 
meet  the  charges  which  the  Manichseans  founded  on  the  nu- 
merous discrepancies  in  the  two  accounts,  maintained  (de 
consensu  Evangelistarum)  the  existence  of  two  different  dis- 
courses: one  elaborate,  which  Christ  delivered  to  His  Apostles 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain — that  which  St  Matthew  re- 
ports; and  a  shorter  one,  spoken  to  the  people  on  the  plain, 
given  by  St  Luke.  Several  Romish  writers  have  followed  St 
Augustine:  the  author  of  the  Opus  Imperfectum,  Druthmar, 
Erasmus,  Clarius,  and  others ;  on  the  other  hand,  Maldonatus, 
Calmet,  and  others,  have  maintained  the  identity.  In  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  the  view  taken  was  determined  mainly  by  the 
opinion  held  on  the  subject  of  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture. 
Those  writers  who  held  the  narrower  view — according  to  which, 
Scripture  is  inspired  not  only  as  regards  the  truth  of  its  re- 
ligious substance,  but  even  as  to  its  correctness  in  form  and 
expression — were  led  to  maintain  the  difference  of  the  discourses. 
Accordingly,  Andreas  Osiander,  1530,  the  author  of  the  stricter 
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harmony  founded  upon  this  doctrine  of  inspiration ,  held  their 
dissimilarity.  The  same  view  was  taken  by  the  harmonists, 
Rus,  1728,  Hauber,  1737,  Macknight,  1772,  Buesching,  1766; 
also  by  Socinus,  Crell,  and  more  recently  by  Hess,  Storr,  Ferf 
(specim.  crit.  theol.  in  ev.  Matth.,  Traject.  Batav.  1799).  The 
opposite  opinion  was  supported  by  Bucer,  Calvin,  Piscator, 
Chemnitz,  Calov,  Clericus,  Bengel,  and  since  him  by  almost  all 
expositors,  Stier  (Reden  Jesu)  not  excepted.  With  reference 
to  this  subject,  Bucer  makes  some  important  observations  on 
behalf  of  a  sound  system  of  harmonizing :— "Quanquam  moneo 
diligenter,  ut  qui  de  his  volunt  statuere,  quae  Marcus  et  Lucas 
habent,  cum  his  nostra  conferant  atque  perpendant,  neque 
velint  temere  ad  nimis  vulgatum  illud  diverticulum  in  his  ex- 
currere,  aliam  ab  illis  et  aliam  a  nostro  esse  historiam  positam, 
praesertim  ubi  tot  eadem  leguntur.  Frigidis  istiusmodi  responsis 
et  nihili  effugiis  aliud  nihil  efficimus,  quam  quod  et  alia  nostra 
suspecta  reddimus  eosque,  qui  ingenio  valent,  ab  illis  alienamus. 
Praestiterat  multo,  ingenue  fateri,  nescire  te,  quomodo  alicubi 
scriptoribus  nostris  conveniat,  quam  incerta  adeo  et  frivola  re- 
spondere,  quibus  dissonantiam  eorum  magis  quam  consonantiam 
probes."  But,  besides  the  argument  drawn  from  the  discre- 
pancies, other  arguments  for  the  non-identity  of  the  two  dis- 
courses were  found  in  the  different  periods  to  which  the  dis- 
courses in  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke  are  assigned,  in  the  locality, 
and  in  the  external  situation  of  our  Lord. 

The  chronological  difficulty  will,  however,  be  removed  by 
a  correct  view  of  the  chronological  order  in  St  Matthew  gene- 
rally (on  this  compare  §  2  of  Introduction) :  the  other  diffi- 
culties will  be  met  by  a  right  understanding  of  the  text  (com- 
pare on  ver.  1).  We  must,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  the 
oneness  of  the  two  discourses.  This  is  seen,  first,  from  the  simi- 
larity of  their  commencement  and  their  close;  also  from  the 
similar  sequence  of  the  parts;  next,  from  the  occurrences  men- 
tioned as  succeeding  both — the  entrance  into  Capernaum,  and 
the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant  (Matt.  viii.  5;  Luke  vii.  1). 

If,  then,  the  two  discourses  be  identical,  it  may  be  asked, 
Whether  the  two  accounts  deserves  the  preference  for  greater 
fidelity?  For  there  are  differences  between  them,  not  only  in 
the  forms  of  expression,  but  also  in  the  order  of  the  subjects, 
and  in  the  greater  or  lesser  fulness  of  detail.    The  narrower 
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theory  of  inspiration  would  naturally  seek  to  evade  such  an 
inquiry,  inasmuch  as  it  would  imply  an  amount  of  incorrectness 
in  the  reports — a  point  to  which  Clericus  directed  attention. 
Accordingly,  the  question  remained  unnoticed  by  the  majority 
of  the  older  harmonists  and  exegetists.  Calvin  occasionally 
gives  the  preference  to  St  Luke,  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  (Luke  xi.  1):  on  the  whole,  however,  he  would 
rather  leave  the  question  undecided.  The  learned  philologian, 
Er.  Schmidt,  writing  on  Luke  vi.  18,  gives  the  preference  in 
every  point  of  view  to  St  Matthew.  The  supporters  of  the 
stricter  view  of  inspiration,  however,  either  show  themselves 
unable  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject,1  or  else  they  seek  (and 
among  these  is  even  Chemnitz)  to  escape  the  admisson  of  in- 
accuracies in  this  way:  Every  expression  in  St  Luke  which 
in  form  is  different  from  that  in  St  Matthew,  and  every  clause 
differently  placed,  they  regard  just  as  so  much  additional 
matter ,  and  arrange  it  harmonistically  with  the  rest. 2  Stier, 
who  attempts  to  vindicate  this  last  conclusion,  is  still  compelled 
to  make  certain  admissions  which  lead  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 

1  Cyrill,  to  be  sure  (explanatio  in  Luc.  vi.  nova  bibl.  patrum,  ed.  Maji, 
t.  ii.  1844),  after  commenting  on  the  differenze  between  St  Matthew  and  St 
Luke  in  regard  to  the  first  beatitude,  adds  the  following:  oG'tg>  §£  9aatv  ol 
EuavyEXiaTal ,  oux  aXXi^Xot?  s'vavTt.oufxEvot,  aXXa  \xe.pi£6i).zvQi  toXXgcjci?  ra  Si^y*]'- 
[j.aTa*  xal  tote-  fxb  §ia  tcov  aurcov  (5a§i£ovat.  xscpaXodwv ,  tote  8s  to  tw  svl 
TtapaXsiq^sv  ETspo?  Tof<;  ?8tot?  sWSyjcti  ovyypoi.(pai$,  iva  jj.t)8ev  twv  avayxatwv 
zli  ovirjaw  Xa^Eiv  SuviqSfj  t.  TCiaTSu'ovTa?  sfo  XpiaTov.  But  that  the  words  e\ 
TCvsujJLau  in  Matthew  are  the  proper  supplement  to  the  words  in  Luke,  he  does 
not  show ;  nay,  he  considers  the  saying  as  expressing  one  idea  in  St  Matthew, 
another  in  St  Luke.  In  the  former,  it  speaks  of  humility;  in  the  latter,  it 
contains  an  admonition  against  covetousness. 

2  Most  of  all  would  any  one,  with  a  sound  exegetical  feeling,  object  to 
regard  as  different  expressions  Luke  vi.  29,  44,  and  Matt.  v.  40,  vii.  16,  on 
account  of  the  difference  of  the  figure;  and  Luke  vi.  31  and  Matt.  vii.  12, 
on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  arrangement.  Yet  this  has  been  done  even 
by  Chemnitz.  The  sayings,  Luke  vi.  44,  Matt.  vii.  16,  and  Luke  vi.  31,  Matt, 
vii.  12,  are  regarded  by  him  as  different,  and  are  arranged  in  different  places. 
In  the  case  of  Luke  vi.  29,  Matt.  v.  40,  however,  his  exegetical  discrimination 
has  not  allowed  him  to  follow  this  course.  Having  pointed  out  the  distinc- 
tion between  yfrcov  and  IjjiaTtov  ,  he  then  gives  rightly  enough  the  different 
points  of  view  from  which  the  two  Evangelists  have  apprehended  the  deed  of 
violence,  which  also  explains  the  different  position  of  the  tfjicmov ;  yet  he  does 
not  maintain,  as  one  would  have  anticipated,  that  there  is  a  repetition  of  the 
expression. 
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He  says  (S.  70),  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  recalled  the  discourses 
of  Christ  to  the  Evangelists  in  such  a  way,  that,  although  they 
might  not  record  everything  with  perfect  verbal  accuracy,  they 
should  still  give  the  truth  in  substance.  But  the  Spirit  of  truth 
could  not  have  permitted  them  to  record  any  essential  untruth." 
"The  Apostle  Matthew  has  no  doubt  given  Christ's  words  more 
accurately :  in  St  Luke,  the  Spirit,  in  a  higher  form  of  inspira- 
tion, teaches  us  that,  in  respect  of  these  minutiae,  verbal  exact- 
ness is  not  necessary"  (S.  170).  "Only  once  has  St  Luke  been 
mistaken,  ver.  45,  where  he  introduces  a  passage  from  another 
place." 

While  Stier  thus  on  doctrinal  grounds  lays  claim  to  greater 
fidelity  on  behalf  of  St  Matthew,  the  writers  on  the  synoptical 
Gospels,  especially  since  Schulz  and  Schleiermacher,  have  given 
the  preference  in  respect  of  fidelity  to  St  Luke;  for  they  re- 
garded the  Greek  version  of  Matthew  as  merely  an  expanded 
transcription  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  St  Matthew ,  or  of  the 
collection  of  discourses  made  by  him.  Thus  D.  Schulz,  Sieffert, 
Fritzsche,  Olshausen ;  also  Wilke  (der  Urevangelist,  S.  685)  resp. 
Neander. — When,  in  the  first  and  second  editions  of  this  work, 
I  expressed  myself  against  this  preference  of  St  Luke,  I  stood 
very  much  alone  in  this  opinion.  Since  then  it  has  become 
almost  universal,  especially  in  respect  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Already  had  Strauss  observed  (Characteristiken  und 
Kritiken,  S.  254,  in  Berliner  Jahrbucher):  "The  other  portions 
of  the  discourse  on  the  Mount ,  as  well  as  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
need  only  be  perused  synoptically  in  order  to  show  what  value 
is  to  be  attached  to  the  remark  commonly  made,  that  in  St  Luke 
the  separate  parts  are  better  put  together."  De  Wette  (in  the 
4th  ed.  of  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament)  calls  St  Luke's 
account  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  a  "caricature  of  St  Mat- 
thew's;" in  the  5th  ed.  (S.  164),  he  calls  it  "a  disfigured 
abridgment."  Meyer's  opinion  (2  Ausg.,  S.  170)  points  in  the 
same  direction.  The  school  of  Baur,  which  regards  the  third 
Gospel  as  a  remodeling  of  Matthew,  taken  either  by  itself  or  in 
conjunction  with  other  older  documents,— a  task  undertaken  in 
the  interest  of  the  Pauline  doctrine,— concludes  the  same  of  the 
account  there  given  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Baur,  Kri- 
tische  Untersuchungen,  S.  455  f.  472,  589;  Hilgenfeld,  die 
Evang.  nach  ihrer  Entstehung  und  Bedeutung,  1854,  S.  173; 
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Koestlin,  Ursprung  und  Composition  der  Synoptischen  Evan- 
gelien,  1853,  S.  169,  220). 

That  the  source  from  which  the  Gospel  according  to  St  Luke 
is  taken  is  only  a  secondary  one,  is  a  fact  which  is  clearly  seen 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  even  were  it  not  apparent  else- 
where. Yet  the  discrepancies  here  are  not  of  such  a  nature 
that  we  must  conclude  from  them  that  the  author  has  taken 
the  text  of  Matthew,  and  wilfully  changed  it  in  the  interest  of 
some  doctrine  or  tendency.  All  we  are  at  liberty  to  con- 
clude from  these  differences  is ,  that  St  Luke's  informer  (whe- 
ther the  information  was  oral  or  written)  possessed  less  accu- 
rate knowledge.  Thus  Schleiermacher  already  remarked  (Ueber 
die  Schriften  des  Lucas ,  S.  89) ,  "Our  reporter  appears  either 
to  have  occupied  an  unfortunate  position  for  hearing,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  failed  to  catch  all  that  was  said,  so  that 
here  and  there  he  seems  to  have  missed  the  train  of  thought ; 
or  to  have  drawn  up  his  account  some  time  subsequently,  when  a 
good  deal  of  the  discourse  had  escaped  his  memory."  St  Luke's 
account  is,  in  many  respects,  more  imperfect  than  the  other. 
Chief  among  its  omissions  is  that  of  the  statement  which  con- 
tains the  theme,  not  only  of  St  Matthew's  5th  chap.,  but  even  of 
the  whole  discourse,  viz.,  Matt.  v.  17 — 20:  a  passage  whose  genu- 
ineness is  admitted  on  almost  all  sides.  And  here,  no  doubt, 
there  might  appear  some  warrant  for  suspecting  a  wilful 
change  made  on  behalf  of  a  particular  tendency;  for  it  might 
seem  as  if  the  omission  had  been  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
"Pauline  universality"  of  this  Evangelist  (Baur,  krit.  Unter- 
suchungen ,  S.  457).  But ,  on  the  other  hand ,  the  occurrence 
of  Jewish -Christian  elements  in  this  Gospel  militates  against 
such  a  conclusion.  That  such  Jewish-Christian  elements  exist, 
is  generally  admitted;  and  Schwegler  owns  that,  on  account  of 
them,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  in  St  Luke  a  systematic  Pauline 
teaching.  Koestlin  (S.  220),  however,  and  Hilgenfeld  (S.  203) 
arrive  at  a  different  conclusion :  they  infer  that  the  third  Evan- 
gelist must  have  had  before  him  not  only  Matthew's  Gospel, 
but,  besides,  some  older  Jewish-Christian  document.  The  argu- 
ment of  the  Pauline  tendency  of  this  Gospel  having  been  thus 
invalidated,  the  next  point  was  to  maintain  that  the  object  of 
the  Gospel,  equally  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  was  conci- 
liatory— to  reconcile  Pauline  with  Jewish-Christian  doctrine; 
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but  this  is  a  shifting  rule,  capable  of  any  application.  (Baur, 
S.  521 ;  Zellner,  der  dogm.  Character  des  III.  Evangel.,  Jahrb. 
1843,  S.  72,  1851,  S.  27;  Hilgenfeld,  S.  154.) 

We  find  in  St  Luke,  first,  certain  amplifications  of  the  dis- 
course, such  as  the  fourfold  woe  (vi.  24 — 26),  which  Strauss 
(with  Schleiermacher  and  Olshausen)  characterizes  as  an  ''''ori- 
ginal addition;"  but  which  we  shall  more  correctly  regard  as 
a  transformation  made  in  the  transmission  of  the  original  from 
mouth  to  mouth  (as  will  be  more  fully  seen  in  the  subsequent 
Introduction  to  the  Beatitudes).  Further,  in  St  Luke,  the  say- 
ings are  often  disjointed  and  unconnected,  and  receive  their 
proper  light  only  from  the  context  in  St  Matthew ,  v.  27—30, 
v.  32—36,  v.  31,  v.  41,  42,  44. l  The  additions  which  he  makes 
do  not  fit  in  with  the  context,  vers.  38,  39,  40,  46;  but  mani- 
festly are  in  their  proper  context  in  Matth.  x.  24,  xii.  35,  xv.  14. 
Expressions  occur,  as  is  the  case  when  reminiscences  have  grown 
dull  and  inexact,  where  the  saying  is  made  to  take  a  general  form. 
Instead  of  the  more  definite  relwvai  and  8&vly.ol,  Matt.  v.  46,  47, 
Luke  has  (vi.  32,  33)  both  times  a^aqxioloL  The  saying  in 
Matt.  vii.  21  is  by  St  Luke  taken  out  of  its  context,  and  presented 
(ver.  46)  in  the  form  of  a  general  dictum. 2    No  doubt  St  Luke 


1  "His  disconnected  sayings  on  the  love  of  peace ,  forgiveness  of  injuries, 
benevolence,  have  a  unity  and  significance  only  in  the  contrast  between  the 
spiritual  exposition  of  Scripture  of  Jesus,  and  the  carnal  exposition  of  the 
teachers  of  that  time." — Strauss  (Leben  Jesu,  i.,  S.  608,  4  Auflage). 

2  Let  us  compare  by  this  example  the  merits  of  the  two  explanations  of  the 
discrepancies  in  St  Luke :  that  which  ascribes  them  to  imperfect  recollection,  and 
that  which  refers  them  to  his  so-called  Pauline  tendencies.  St  Luke  has :  "Why 
call  ye  Me ,  Lord ,  Lord ,  and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say  ? "  Now,  was 
not  this  evidently  the  kernel  of  thought  which  was  remembered  when  the  con^ 
nection  in  which  it  was  originally  expressed  had  passed  from  the  memory? 
And  is  not  the  form  which  it  retains  here  precisely  the  one  which  (like  Luke 
xi.  13,  compared  with  Matt.  vii.  11)  it  would  so  naturally  afterwards  receive, 
and  under  which  it  would  pass  current  in  the  Christian  Church?  Was  it  not 
natural ,  too ,  that  S^Xirjfxa  toO  xvpfov  should  there  come  to  be  substituted  for 
iJf  Xt]|xa  toG  0eou  ;  first ,  as  Justin,  in  quoting  the  saying  as  given  in  Matthew, 
introduces  the  explanatory  clause:  o?  Y<*P  axov'et,  fxov  xal  iwiei  a  My®,  axousi 
toO  auoareCXavTo?  pis  (Apol.  i.  16)?  It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged  that 
St  Luke  often  gives  the  sayings  of  Christ  a  more  peculiarly  Christian  appli-> 
cation.     (Koestlin  ,  S.  169.) 

And  now  to  apply  to  this  passage  the  explanation  which  proceeds  upon 
the  basis  of  a  difference   of   tendency    and    teaching   in    the    two  Evangelists. 
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in  vi.  36  has  a  more  specific  expression  than  St.  Matthew  (v.  48) ; 
the  former  having  oiuTiQiioveg,  while  the  latter  has  vsleioi.  But 
then  it  must  be  confessed  that,  viewing  the  verse  in  connection 
with  what  precedes,  ohztQuoveg  is  a  predicate  which  would 
much  more  naturally  suggest  itself  to  a  reporter  than  veleioi; 
while,  on  a  closer  examination  of  the  whole  context,  we  must 
conclude  that  xsleioi  is  the  most  worthy  of  our  approval.  Again, 
St  Matthew  (v.  40)  has ,  "If  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law, 
and  take  away  thy  coat ;"  St  Luke  (vi.  29) ,  "Him  that  taketh 
away  thy  cloak:"  the  former  being  evidently  the  more  parti- 
cular and  individualizing  figure;  the  latter,  the  form  it  might 
assume  from  the  lips  of  a  reporter.  Finally,  certain  formulae 
of  transition  in  the  discourse,  occurring  here  and  there  in  St 
Luke's  narrative,  place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  his  reporter  loses 
now  and  then  the  thread  of  the  discourse.  Thus,  Aiyio  Si  v^uv, 
Ei7te  di  ftqog  Tovg  ina&rjTag  avzov'  Luke  vi.  27,  39,  compare 
xi.  5,  9,  xii.  4,  8,  12,  22,  xxiv.  44;  further,  the  expression,  elne 
ds  TtaQapoXrjv  Ttqog  amovg,  vi.  39,  compared  with  xii.  16. 

The  decision,  then,  to  which  a  comparison  of  these  two 
accounts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  will  infallibly  conduct  us 
is,  that  the  writer  of  our  Gospel,  if  not  himself  an  ear-witness 
of  this  discourse,  must  at  least  have  stood  in  intimate  relations 
with  the  original  hearers  of  it.  And  this  conclusion  is  further 
ratified  by  the  fact,  that  elsewhere,  although  the  first  Evangelist 
is  often  inexact  in  his  narrative  of  events,  yet  he  is  most  accu- 
rate in  his  report  of  the  sayings  of  our  Lord ;  nay,  more,  that 
some  of  the  most  peculiar  and  most  precious  utterances  of  the 
Redeemer  (as,  for  instance,  Matt.  xi.  28 — 30)  are  handed  down 
to  us  by  him  alone. 

"Matthew  finds  fault  with  the  Christianity  of  his  opponents  because  it  does 
not  fulfil  the  will  of  God.  Luke ,  on  the  other  hand ,  who ,  as  a  disciple  of 
Paul,  attached  value  only  to  a  confession  which  is  based  upon  a  lively  faith 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  marks  as  the  great  vice  of  that  Christianity  which 
was  opposed  to  his  Pauline  system ,  that  it  did  not  fulfil  the  commands  of 
Christ."  (Hilgenfeld,  S.  173.)  If  this  is  not  lighting  candles  by  daylight!  A 
similar  attempt  to  show  a  specific  teaching  with  a  view  to  make  out  a  Petrine 
Gospel,  as  an  intermediate  step  between  Matthew  and  Mark,  has  been  made  by 
Hilgenfeld  in  speaking  of  the  incorrect  quotation  of  Matt.  v.  46,  in  Justin's  Apol. 
i.  15;  which,  however,  Ritsehl  has  shown  to  be  altogether  unfounded.  Zeller's 
Jahrb.   1851,    S.  483. 
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§  2.     TIME  OF  THE  DELIVERY  OF  THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  this  discourse,  which  in  St  Matthew 
occurs  first  in  order  among  the  discourses  of  Christ,  was  also 
intended  by  him  to  be  regarded  as  occupying  that  place  chro- 
nologically. This  question  was  answered  in  the  affirmative  by 
Osiander  in  his  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  and  it  is  also  main- 
tained by  some  recent  writers  (see  De  Wette,  Einleitung  ins 
N.  T.,  5  Aufl.,  §  91  c.)  Strauss  says:  "The  Evangelists 
flattered  themselves  that  they  were  giving  a  chronological  nar- 
rative." (Leben  Jesu,  4  Aufl.,  S.  488.)  But  it  has  been 
acknowledged  by  the  greater  number  of  harmonists,  ancient 
and  modern,  that  this  Evangelist  does  not  aim  at  giving  a  per- 
fectly chronological  biography  of  the  Saviour.  "The  Evan- 
gelists," says  Bengel  (Harmonie  der  4  Evv.,  S.  134),  "have 
not  written  a  daily  chronicle,  but  a  history :  hence  they  were  at 
liberty  to  follow  the  order  of  events  with  greater  or  less  exact- 
ness. The  more  one  has  kept  to  that  order,  the  less  another 
deemed  it  needful  to  do  so ;  but  by  a  pleasing  variation  they  gave 
their  theme  new  uses."  But  although  this  opinion  was  thus 
almost  universally  adopted,  this  chronological  irregularity  was 
adduced  by  several  as  a  strong  argument  against  the  fact  that 
the  Evangelist  was  himself  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  narrates 
(David  Schulz,  Schneckenburger,  Schleiermacher,  etc.),  although 
Schleiermacher  himself  says  that  it  cannot  be  maintained  that 
an  eye-witness  might  not  have  chosen  this  irregular  method 
(Hermeneutik,  S.  229).  On  the  other  hand,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  show  that  there  is  at  least  some  method  in  the 
division  and  arrangement  of  the  materials  of  the  history. 
(Ebrard,  wissenschaftliche  Kritik,  I.  S.  86,  2  A;  Baur,  Krit. 
Untersuchungen ,  S.  600;  Ewald,  Jahrb.  fur  biblische  Wissen- 
schaft,  1849,  S.  139.) 

Now  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  synoptical  Evangelists 
have  not  jumbled  together  their  materials  in  chaotic  confusion; 
on  the  contrary,  some  plan,  if  sometimes  only  in  its  most  general 
outlines,  is  traceable  in  their  narrative.  But  when  we  speak  of 
the  chronological  relations  of  the  synoptical  narratives,  we  must 
never  leave  out  of  sight  a  truth  expressed  by  Planck  (see 
Article  by  Ebrard  in  Zeller's  theolog.  Jahrb:  1845,  S.  152), 
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the  wise  recognition  of  which  would  have  saved  criticism  a 
world  of  useless  labour  and  ingenuity:  "Tho  wish  to  do  away 
with  those  chronological  contradictions,  is  to  mistake  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  Suppose  you  had  an  ancient 
picture,  whereof  the  great  glory  was  its  religious  essence,  its 
spiritual  idea,  but  where  the  form  was  in  many  things  defective, 
would  it  not  be  folly  to  wish  to  deny  the  faults  and  imperfec- 
tions, the  incorrectness  of  the  drawing,  and  so  forth  ?  We  are 
not  surprised  to  find  these  incongruities  in  those  works  of  art 
which  bear  the  impress  of  a  simple  and  childlike  spirit.  As 
little,  then,  need  we  wonder  to  find  them  in  the  evangelistic 
record,  in  which  the  externals  of  time  and  place  fade  into  in- 
significance before  the  overwhelming  interest  of  the  subject, 
and  come  under  our  observation  only  in  so  far  as  the  unfolding 
of  the  whole  may  naturally  bring  them."  (Comp.  Delitzsch 
uber  Entstehung  der  Evv.,  S.  46.) 

The  most  recent  criticism  (that  of  Wieseler,  Ewald,  Koestlin, 
Hilgenfeld)  tends  towards  the  recognition  of  a  certain  chrono- 
logical order.  As,  however,  it  considers  the  Gospel  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  two  or  more  sources,  or  to  be  the  final  result  of  several 
attempts  to  remodel  the  original  materials,  the  question  has  thus 
become  involved  in  fresh  complications,  as  we  can  never  know 
to  what  extent  the  later  compiler  may  have  considered  himself 
bound  *to  abide  by  the  arrangement  of  the  previous  writers  or 
editors.  According  to  Wieseler  (Chronolog.  Synopse,  S.  305), 
the  historical  matter  was  originally  arranged  in  chronological 
order.  This  order  was  disturbed  only  by  the  introduction  of 
the  unchronological  loyia  vivQiaxd,  Matt.  v. — vii.,  x.,  xiii. ,  by 
which,  however,  a  more  essential  unity  was  imparted  to  the 
whole.  The  clairvoyant  criticism  of  Ewald  has  discovered  four 
separate  treatises  out  of  which  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  as  we 
have  it,  was  composed.  According  to  this  writer,  the  reason 
why  the  author  of  our  Gospel  assigned  to  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  its  present  unhistorical  position,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
narrative ,  is ,  because  in  the  large  collection  of  sayings  which 
the  Apostle  St  Matthew  had  made,  and  which  the  author  used, 
this  sermon  occurred  first.  It  was  properly,  however,  as  is  seen 
from  St  Luke,  the  inaugural  address  of  Jesus  to  the  Twelve. 
(Jahrb.  fur  bibl.  Wissenschaft ,  1849,  S.  212;  Die  3  Ersten 
Evang.  1850,  S.  208.)    Koestlin,  who  maintains  to  an  extra- 
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vagant  degree  the  chronological  character  of  the  Gospel  gene- 
rally (Ursprung  und  Composition  def  Synopt.  Evv.  1853,  S.  72), 
sets  down  this  alteration  to  the  account  of  the  last  compiler  alone. 
Hilgenfeld  (die  Evv.  nach  ihrer  Entstehung  und  geschichtlicher 
Bedeutung,  1854,  S.  109)  makes  a  distinction  between  an  ori- 
ginal document,  containing  both  narrative  and  discourses,  and 
certain  passages  which  have  been  inserted  by  a  later  editor,  of 
a  universalizing  tendency.  To  this  writer  he  also  ascribes  cer- 
tain transpositions  of  passages  in  the  original,  among  which  he 
reckons  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  whose  original  place  he  holds 
to  have  been  at  chap.  x.  It  is  not  our  business  to  adjust  these 
differences,  this  belongs  to  a  critical  work  upon  the  Gospel.  It 
must,  however,  be  noted,  that  there  are  at  least  two  points  on 
which  the  opinion  of  the  most  recent  critics  on  all  sides  seems 
tolerably  harmonious :  first,  that  the  place  which  the  discourse 
occupies  here,  at  the  commencement  of  the  public  teaching  of 
Jesus,  is  not  historically  correct;  and  secondly,  that,  in  all  pro- 
bability, it  properly  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  calling  of  the 
Apostles.  And  we  are  led  to  acquiesce  in  the  former  of  these 
conclusions  also  by  a  consideration  of  the  historical  introduction 
to  the  discourse  in  iv.  24,  25.  This  introduction  represents 
to  us  the  Saviour  as  already  fully  engaged  in  His  mission.  It 
has  so  summary  a  character,  that  the  impression  conveyed  is 
by  no  means  that  the  Evangelist  intends  to  intimate  that  the 
discourse  was  held  at  a  certain  given  period  of  time.  Then,  in 
the  discourse  itself,  we  find  indications  of  its  delivery  at  a  later 
period  of  His  ministry.  The  ^  vof-dGrfte  (v.  17)  clearly  presup- 
poses (as  remarked  by  Baur,  Calvin,  and  Chemnitz)  that  a  sus- 
picion hat  already  been  awakened,  by  His  teaching  and  work, 
that  He  meant  to  overturn  the  institutions  of  the  country.  Great 
weight  has  been  attached  to  the  fact,  that  Jesus  here  so  distinctly 
declares  His  Messiahship  and  His  office  as  Judge  of  the  world, 
vii.  21 — 23,  which,  it  is  said,  He  could  not  have  done  in  the  com- 
mencement of  His  ministry  (Meyer,  3  A.  S.  17,  and  de  Wette). 
The  supposition  that  these  avowals  of  His  Messianic  dignity 
are  the  addition  of  a  later  compiler  (Koestlin),  is  quite  inad- 
missible ;  for  the  whole  discourse  betokens  one  iv  igouoiq  lafouv 
(consider  also  the  iyco  di  Xiyto  and  the  evEAev  if.iov,  v.  11), — as 
does  the  impression  which  it  is  reported  to  have  produced  upon 
the  hearers  (vii.  29).    Yet  all  that  this  argument  proves  is,  that 
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this  discourse  was  preceded  by  others ,  was  not  absolutely  the 
first.  "If,  now,  this  full  exposition  of  the  truths  on  which  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  founded ,  and  by  which  it  is  sustained ,  is 
intended  not  only  for  the  Twelve  (for,  indeed,  it  contains  no 
secret  doctrines) ,  but  likewise  for  all  who  do  or  shall  resemble 
them,  it  could  assuredly  have  no  significance  until  a  certain 
number  of  faithful  followers  was  attached  to  the  Person  of 
Jesus."  (Ewald.)  As  to  whether  Christ  intended  from  the  first 
to  fix  the  thoughts  of  the  people  upon  Him  as  the  Messiah,  that 
is  a  question  which  (after  setting  aside  Strauss'  view  of  the 
origin  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  which  he  ascribes 
to  the  law  of  historical  development)  we  must  decisively  answer 
in  the  affirmative.  The  baptism  of  our  Lord  was ,  as  for  the 
Baptist  so  for  Himself,  the  seal  of  His  calling:  then  it  was 
that  the  consciousness  awoke  in  Him  that  His  time  was  come. 
The  words,  "Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come,"  in  John  ii.,  need  cause 
no  difficulty  here ;  for  they  only  declare  that  His  intention  was 
to  begin  the  manifestation  of  His  Messiahship  in  Jerusalem,  the 
metropolis'  of  the  Theocracy.  And  after  His  brief  sojourn  at 
Capernaum,  He  accordingly  does  appear  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  capacity  of  a  Restorer  of  the  Theocracy 
(John  ii.  12).  Next  He  reveals  Himself  to  Nicodemus  as  the 
Divine  Son  of  Man,  and  carries  on  His  mission.  Leaving, 
however,  out  of  account  St  John's  history,  we  find  that  in 
St  Matthew  also  Christ  designates  Himself  as  the  Messianic 
Bridegroom  (ix.  15) ,  as  the  Son  of  Man  who  has  power  to  for- 
give sins  (ix.  6)  as  One  greater  than  the  temple  (xii.  6). 

The  work  of  judgment,  too,  was  a  work  which  the  Messiah 
was  expected  to  execute ,  as  even  the  expressions  of  the  Baptist 
(Matt.  iii.  11,  12)  show  (compare  Hilgenfeld,  S.  112).  Then, 
too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  the  f.iij  vo^ioxjie.  May 
not  Christ  have  used  the  expression  to  bring  out  more  forcibly 
the  positive  character  of  His  mission ,  and  to  defend  it  against 
the  expected  attacks  of  His  enemies?  In  any  case,  the  com- 
prehensive introduction  which  St  Matthew  gives  is  of  such  a 
nature ,  that  his  intention  can  never  have  been  to  represent  this 
discourse  as  coming  first  in  order  of  time.  Those  harmonists 
who  have  found  a  place  for  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  St 
John's  order  of  events ,  have  accordingly  fixed  its  date  either  a 
little  before  that  sojourn  of  Christ  in  Jerusalem  recorded  in 
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John  v.  (as  Paulus  and  Ebrard),  or  shortly  after  that  (as 
Chemnitz,  Clericus,  Beng.,  Neander,  Robinson,  Harmony  of  the 
Four  Gospels,  1845). 

Now ,  it  is  not  difficult ,  further ,  to  see  why  the  Evangelist 
should  have  assigned  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  this  position  at 
the  commencement  of  his  Gospel. 

Even  if  our  Gospel  were  to  be  regarded  as  a  later  repro- 
duction of  earlier  materials,  the  reason  cannot  have  been  any 
external  relation  of  the  author  to  his  materials.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  both  older  and  the  most  recent  critics  of  different 
schools  are  agreed ,  the  motive  for  so  doing  must  have  been  of 
a  didactic  character.  Further,  it  is  one  which  goes  to  support 
the  tradition,  that  the  Apostle  Matthew  is  the  author  of  the 
Gospel.  For,  according  to  this  tradition,  the  Gospel  was  written 
by  Matthew  the  Hebrew,  dwelling  in  Palestine,  for  Jewish- 
Christian  readers.  Now,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  internal 
construction  accords  with  this  historical  notification.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  character  of  the  genealogical  register,  the  allusions 
to  the  fulfilment  of  prophetic  sayings ,  the  polemic  against  the 
Pharisees  as  falsifiers  of  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  law ,  and  the 
saying ,  which  occurs  only  in  this  Gospel,  concerning  Christ  as 
the  fulfiller  of  the  law  (v.  17).  Well  remarks  Koestlin  (S.  15), 
"There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  this  Gospel  stands  in  a  very 
close  and  intimate  relation  to  Judaism.  It  has  a  Judaizing  cha- 
racter, inasmuch  as  in  it  the  labours  of  Jesus  are  restricted  to 
the  Jewish  people ,  and  Jesus  is  represented  as  standing  in  a 
very  positive  relation  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Mosaic 
v6(.wg:  and  it  has,  moreover,  an  anti- Jewish  character,  inas- 
much as  the  insensibility  of  the  nation  and  its  rulers  towards 
the  salvation  offered  to  them  is  brought  prominently  forward, 
and  sternly  rebuked;  and  the  superiority  of  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  to  the  mode  of  viewing  the  law  then  prevalent  among  the 
Jews ,  is  most  emphatically  enforced."  In  these  circumstances, 
the  placing  of  this  discourse  at  the  commencement  of  Christ's 
ministry,  must  plainly  have  been  with  the  intention  of  setting 
forth  His  doctrine  in  its  relation  to  the  Old  Testament  economy, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  in  its  antagonism  to  the  falsifiers  of  the 
Old  Testament  religion  at  that  time,  on  the  other.  As  on  the 
one  hand  He  fulfilled  the  prophets,  so  on  the  other  did  He  fulfil 
the  law.    It  is  a  good  observation  of  Bruno  Bauer,  that  the 
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Sermon  of  the  Mount  gives  the  substance  of  Christ's  teaching 
according  to  St  Matthew,  in  as  pregnant  and  significant  a 
manner  as  the  conversation  of  our  Lord  with  Nicodemus,  in  the 
beginning  of  St  John's  Gospel ,  presents  the  leading  thought  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  according  to  St  John. 

This  view  of  the  object  in  placing  this  discourse  first,  would 
be  still  further  corroborated,  if  the  idea  recently  broached  by 
Delitzsch  (first  in  a  treatise  in  the  Lutheran  Zeitschrift,  1850; 
then  in  the  "Neuen  Untersuchungen  iiber  Entstehung  und  An- 
lage  des  Ev.  Matthai,''  1853,  S.  59),  and  approved  by  Koestlin, 
could  be  regarded  as  well  founded.  That  idea  is,  that  the 
Gospel  of  St  Matthew  is  throughout  constructed  on  the  plan  of 
the  five  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  Now ,  perhaps  it  might  not 
appear  opposed  to  the  mental  tendencies  of  a  Jewish-Christian 
Apostle  to  select  those  books  as  the  plan  of  his  own ;  but  the 
whole  literary  character  of  his  Gospel  is  such  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  the  supposition  that  he  proposed  to  himself  so  artificial 
a  method  of  narrating  his  story.  As  for  the  arguments  adduced 
in  proof  of  this  new  opinion ,  they  are  exceedingly  weak.  In- 
deed, with  the  same  means  of  proof,  and  the  same  gift  of  com- 
bination, one  might  easily  demonstrate  the  existence  of  an 
arrangement  on  the  plan  of  the  Pentateuch  in  many  another 
book  of  religious  history  besides.  Therefore,  great  as  is  the 
ability  which  the  author  has  brought  to  establish  his  point ,  we 
are  at  last  compelled  to  apply  to  this  attempt  the  verdict  to 
which  the  immortal  Lticke  has  given  expression:  De  eo  quod 
nimium  artis  acuminisque  est  in  ea  quse  nunc  prsecipue  factitatur 
S.  Scripturse  maxime  evangeliorum  interpretatione  (Programme, 
1853). 

§  3.      OCCASION,  OBJECT,  TRAIN  OF  THOUGHT. 

From  the  introduction  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ,  given 
in  Luke  vi. ,  we  gather  that  it  was  delivered  after  the  election 
of  the  Twelve,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
election  (which  is  mentioned  only  in  a  participial  clause ,  Luke 
vi.  13).  St  Matthew  gives  us  no  account  whatever  of  the 
choosing  of  the  Apostles ,  speaking  of  it  in  chap.  x.  as  a  thing 
which  had  previously  taken  place ;  but  even  in  Matthew ,  the 
Sermon  was  addressed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  tiadyftal,  a 
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phrase  which  usually  denotes  the  Twelve:  viii.  23,  xiv.  19. 
The  import  of  Matt.  v.  2  is  the  following :  "The  sight  of  the 
great  concourse  of  people  induced  Jesus  to  withdraw  in  order 
to  impart  instruction  to  His  disciples.  He  accordingly  ascended 
a  mountain  there ,  that  He  might  teach  His  disciples."  (Meyer 
on  Matt.  v.  2.)  No  doubt,  the  multitudes  must  be  regarded  as 
hearers  (v.  1,  vii,  28;  Luke  vii.  1).  But  such  expressions  as 
v.  12 — 16  seem  to  presuppose  that  in  those  addressed  the  life  of 
faith  had  already  begun;  and,  again,  expressions  such  as  v.  12, 
where  those  addressed  are  viewed  as  occupying  the  same  footing 
with  the  prophets  (comp.  didd^y,  vers.  19),  and  vii.  6,  evidently 
refer  to  teachers.  Hence  we  must  consider  the  discourse  as 
addressed  primarily  to  the  disciples,  and  secondarily  to  the 
people ;  and  the  degree  of  its  bearing  upon  these  different  classes 
as  expressed  by  the  relative  position  of  the  hearers  to  the 
Speaker.  Thus  the  Twelve  formed  a  circle  in  the  Saviour's  im- 
mediate neighbourhood;  farther  off  stood  the  fia&rjTal,  whom 
St  Luke,  vi.  13,  17,  distinguishes  from  the  aTtoaxoloi ;  and 
beyond  them  stood  the  crowd.  Chrys. :  irtecdrj  yaq  to  rtlrj&og 
drftiajdeg  rp>,  In  di  v.al  twv  %af.ial  €Q7to^i€vcov,  tcov  fia&rjTCov  xov 
Xoqov  VTioGTrjOcxfievog  noog  exelvovg  notuxai  xovg  koyovg,  sv  zrj 
nQog  avTovg  diaXet-et  -mi  xolg  XotTtoig  ctTtaoi  tolg  Gqjodoa  ano- 
dtovac  twv  keyo/nevcov,  ave7iax&ij,  yivEGdm  7iaqaay.evdto)v  vijg 
(fdoooqjiag  ttjv  didaG*aliav.  Piscator:  concio  quam  Christus 
coram  discipulis  ad  populum  habuit.  Hase:  "The  discourse 
bore  immediately  upon  the  disciples,  then  upon  the  people,  and 
then  upon  the  whole  Christian  Church ;  for  it  is  the  constitution 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  souls  of  men." 

The  occasion  of  the  discourse  being  thus  determined ,  leads 
us  next  to  its  object,  which  its  position  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Gospel  has  already  indicated.  The  object  of  our  Lord  here 
was,  to  exhibit  Himself  as  the  Fulfiller  of  the  law,  and  to  enun- 
ciate the  magna  charta  of  His  new  kingdom.  What  occasion, 
then,  could  be  better  adapted  to  such  a  purpose  than  that  early 
morning  on  the  mountain-side,  when  He  chose  out  the  great 
pillars  of  that  kingdom  in  the  presence  of  a  great  multitude? 
Yet  to  call  it  (with  Chemnitz,  Harmon.  I.  p.  112;  and  after 
him,  Zachariae,  Beausobre,  Pott,  K.  Schmid,  exeget.  Beitraege, 
Th.  II.,  and  many  others)  simply  the  address  of  installation  of 
the  Apostles  into  their  office,  would  not  fully  express  the  ob- 
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ject  of  this  discourse.  Baur  calls  it  an  address  of  instruction 
for  them  in  their  new  office  (Zeller  Jahrb.  1846,  S.  529).  Now, 
it  was  not  exactly  this ;  for  there  is  in  it  no  special  allusion  to 
the  sending  forth  of  the  Apostles ;  on  the  contrary ,  in  this  re- 
spect it  is  distinguished  (as  Grotius  and  Neander  remark)  from 
the  address  to  the  Apostles  in  chap.  x. ,  which  is  decidedly  of 
this  character.  Again,  to  suppose  the  object  to  have  been 
merely  to  combat  the  errors  of  the  Pharisees ,  or  to  crush  the 
prevalent  carnal  expectations  in  connection  with  the  Messiah 
(Jansenius, x  Rau,  Paulus,  Hess,  Rosenmuller),  is  to  take  too 
restricted  and  onesided  a  view.  This  negative  was  indeed  only 
the  reverse  side  of  the  positive  object,  which  was  to  exhibit  the 
new  economy  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  truest  fulfilment  of 
the  old:  in  this  the  condemnation  of  the  superficial  religion  of 
Pharisaic  Judaism  was ,  of  course,  implied.  This  has  been  ac- 
knowledged in  recent  times  as  the  purpose  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  by  men  of  all  parties, — by  Neander  and  by  Baur,  by 
Delitzsch  and  Meyer,  by  Ebrard,  and  by  Koestlin  and  Ewald. 
Respecting  the  division  of  the  Sermon ,  our  decision  thereon 
depends  upon  our  view  of  the  completeness  and  connectedness 
of  the  whole  discourse.  Some  have  thought  that  the  most 
accurate  division  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  symbolical 
arrangement  on  the  principle  of  numbers.  Thus ,  according  to 
Ewald ,  the  introduction  consists  first  of  seven  benedictions ;  in 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  fifth  chap,  the  true  fulfilling  of  the 
law  is  set  forth  in  seven  main  duties ;  while  in  chaps,  vi.  and 
vii.  seven  means  of  virtue  are  treated  of.  Now,  a  numerical  dis- 
tribution of  this  nature  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  some  portions 
of  the  Bible,  especially  in  the  poetical  books,  in  the  Psalms,  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  and  in  Jesus  Sirach ;  and,  generally,  it  is  to  be 
found  where  the  language  is  elevated  and  figurative;  and  thus, 
like  the  arrangement  of  rhythm,  metre,  and  parallelisms,  it  im- 
parts an  harmonious  and  poetic  unity  to  the  composition.  But 
precisely  on  that  account  we  must  not  expect  to  find  it  used 
where  the  language  is  simply  didactic.  Moreover,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  numerical  division,  the  text 
has  been  subjected  to  certain  artistic  operations  of  a  dubious 
character ,  such  as  the  gratuitous  insertion  after  ver.  41  of  an 

1  Jansenius:     Justitiam    non    sitara    esse    in    externis    caeremoniis    sed    in 
affectu. 
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original  observation.  An  evidence  of  the  liberty  which  those 
writers  allow  their  imagination  in  effecting  their  distribution  and 
combinations,  may  be  seen  in  the  arrangement  by  Delitzsch, 
which  differs  widely  from  that  of  Ewald.  His  symbolic  system 
of  numbers  give's  him  no  less  than  ten  benedictions,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Ten  Commandments.  Then  v.  21—48  contains  twice 
three  antitheses  to  the  teaching  of  them  of  old  time ;  vi.  1—18, 
three  antitheses  to  the  conduct  to  the  hypocrite ;  ch.  vii.  is 
passed  over ;  and  then  attention  is  directed  to  the  "remarkable 
parallelism"  presented  by  the  conclusion,  of  which  it  is  said, 
that  "the  discourse  closes  with  the  parable  of  the  house- 
building, just  as  the  Book  of  Exodus,  which  contains  the 
law  of  Moses,  concludes  with  the  building  of  the  tabernacle'" 
(S.  78.)  * 

We  consider  it  more  advisable  to  abide  by  what  can  be 
satisfactorily  proved.  The  discourse  must  have  contained 
throughout  a  strictly  progressive  train  of  thought.  We  con- 
clude this  of  the  whole,  because  we  find  it  unmistakeably  alike 
at  the  commencement,  v.  1 — 20,  and  the  close,  vii.  12 — 27.  In 
both  these  passages  the  thoughts  are  regular  and  progressive, 
and  of  so  original  a  character  that  they  furnish  a  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  discourse. 2  From  vi.  19  to  vii.  11  the  train 
of  thought  seems  lost.  The  blame  of  this  attaches ,  in  all  pro- 
bability, to  the  Evangelist  alone.  Either,  "while  retaining  the 
leading  points  in  their  consecutive  order ,  he  has  lost  the  con- 

1  Besides,  supposing  the  numerical  division  to  be  right,  it  must  be  ascribed, 
not  to  Christ  Himself,  but  to  the  reporter  of  the  discourse.  Not  so  much 
because  such  an  arrangement  were  unworthy  of  Christ,  but  because  the  con- 
struction of  the  discourse  leaves  it  uncertain  that  the  whole  of  it  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  Evangelist.  On  the  supposition  that  such  a  nu- 
merical arrangement  really  exists,  might  it  not  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  it  served  the  reporter  as  a  mnemonic  scheme ,  as  the  number  14  in  the 
genealogical  table ,  chap.  i.  ? 

8  De  Wette  reckons  the  fj.axapuj|j.ot  among  the  most  ingenious  and  pro- 
found passages  in  the  Gospel;  so  that  this  introduction,  he  says,  "places 
the  genuineness  of  the  discourse  beyond  a  doubt."  Baur,  indeed,  thinks  it 
impossible  that  so  artistic  an  introduction  can  have  come  from  Jesus  Him- 
self; it  must,  he  supposes,  have  been  the  work  of  a  later  reviser  (Kritische 
Untersuchungen ,  S.  586).  Perhaps,  if  the  discourse  were  not,  apart  even 
from  this  artistic  introduction — which,  however,  is  only  due  to  the  beauty 
of  the  train  of  thought — a  model  at  once  of  the  most  popular  and  the  most 
original  eloquence. 
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necting  links,"  as  Ebrard  supposes;  or  he  has  amplified  the 
sermon  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  materials  taken  from 
other  discourse  of  our  Lord.  As  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
there  is  more  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  former  than  of  the 
latter  opinion. 

Our  view  of  the  distribution  of  the  discourse  is  then  as 
follows  :— 
Chap.  v.  3 — 16.    Introduction:    Conditions  of  membership 
in  the  kingdom. 
17—20.  Subject— The  Messiah  comes  to  fulfil  the 

law  in  its  depth  and  breadth. 
21 — 48.  The  same  developed  and  applied, 
vi.    1—18.  The  motive  of  Christian  righteousness— to 
please  God. 
19—34.  The  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
the  highest  good,  the  end  of  life, 
vii.    1 — 11.  Divers  unconnected  admonitions. 

12.  The  general  canon  for  our  duty  towards 
our  neighbour. 
13—20.  The  more  difficult  the  way,  the  greater  the 

need  of  faithful  guides  and  teachers. 
21 — 27.  Peroration:   the  Divine    doctrine   makes 
blessed  only  when  it  is  taken  up  into 
the  will. 


§  4.    AUTHENTICITY  AND  GENUINENESS  OF  THE  DISCOURSE. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  narrative  of  St  Luke  has  less 
claim  to  being  considered  a  faithful  account  than  that  of  St 
Matthew.  And  now  the  subject  leads  us  to  inquire  whether 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  discourse,  as  given  by  St  Mat- 
thew, retains  in  shape  and  substance  the  form  in  which  it  origi- 
nally came  from  the  mouth  of  Christ.  Doubts  on  this  point 
may  be  held  with  reference  either  to  the  form  of  the  words  and 
the  right  allocation  of  the  sentences ,  or  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  sayings  themselves. 

Inquire  we  first  concerning  the  genuineness  of  the  form  in 
which  the  discourse  is  here  presented.  That  we  have  here, 
throughout,  perfect  fidelity  in  form,  is  a  position  which  has  been 
defended  on  doctrinal  grounds  by  those  who  maintain  the  nar- 
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rowest  theory  of  inspiration ;— some  of  them,  as  Stier,  regard- 
ing as  altogether  inadmissible,  in  the  case  of  Matthew  the 
Apostle,  inaccuracies  which,  they  think,  they  may  venture  to 
ascribe  to  Luke,  the  disciple  of  an  Apostle  (see  above,  pp.  3,  4). 
But  those  who  held  a  more  liberal  theory  of  inspiration ,  such 
as  Calvin,  Calixt,  Roman  Catholic,  Arminian,  and  Socinian 
divines,  had  no  scruple  about  admitting  the  existence  of  inaccu- 
racies in  the  words,  misplacing  of  some  sentences,  or  interpola- 
tion of  others ,  taken  from  discourses  held  on  other  occasions. 
And  here  may  be  compared  the  free  expressions  which  Luther 
uses  in  speaking  of  the  paragraphs,  Matt.  xxiv.  and  Luke  xxi., 
respecting  which  expositors  contended  as  to  how  much  of  their 
contents  relates  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  how  mucht  to 
the  end  of  the  world :  "Matthew  and  Mark,"  he  says ,  "mix  up 
and  confuse  the  two ,  not  keeping  the  order  which  Luke  pre- 
serves." (Walch  XL  S.  2496.)  So,  too,  Maldonatus  (in  ch.  vii.) 
remarks :  in  concionibus  Christi  nee  omnia  quae  dixit  nee  eo  quo 
dixit  ordine  recensent  evangelists ,  contenti  prsecipua  ejus  doc- 
trinse  capita  commemorare.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  modern 
opinion  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Gospels,  this  more  liberal 
view  on  the  formal  correctness  of  the  accounts  of  the  sayings 
of  Christ  became  universally  adopted.  More  particularly,  it 
was  generally  admitted  that  insertions  of  sayings  at  the  wrong 
place  occasionally  occurred.  And  with  regard  to  St  Matthew's 
accounts  of  the  longer  discourses  of  Christ ,  it  was  remarked  by 
several  divines ,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Calvin — Crell  von 
Corrodi,  Eichhorn,  Schulz,  Sieffert — that  it  was  a  characteristic 
peculiarity  of  that  Evangelist,  that  he  endeavoured  to  group 
together  sayings  of  a  kindred  nature ,  as  in  this  Sermon  on  the 
Mount:  at  chap.  x.  in  the  discourse  of  direction  addressed  to 
the  disciples;  at  chap.  xiii.  in  the  collection  of  parables;  at 
chap,  xxiii.  in  the  discourse  of  denunciation  against  the  Phari- 
sees. In  proof  of  the  assertion  it  was  alleged ,  that  many  por- 
tions of  all  those  discourses  occurred  in  St  Luke  and  St 
Mark  in  an  historical  connection.  The  question  now  was, 
How  did  this  grouping  take  place?  was  it  accidental,  or  were 
the  sayings  brought  into  their  present  order  by  our  Evangelist  ? 
The  majority  held  the  former  view.  But  Herder,  with  his  cri- 
tical perception,  saw  that  so  thoughtless  and  accidental  an 
arranging  of  these  sayings  was  incredible.     "St  Luke,"  he 
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observes,  "had  heard  those  sayings  and  parables  of  Christ 
singly ,  one  by  one ,  and  singly  he  introduced  them  into  that 
older ,  shorter  Gospel  with  which  he  had  been  sent  forth ,  and 
he  introduced  them  in  the  place  which  seemed  to  him  to  suit 
best.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  maxims  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  with  other  sayings  and  parables,  are  found  in  his  Gospel 
scattered  and  broken  up.  Matthew,  having  a  doctrinal  object 
in  view ,  which  was  foreign  to  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke ,  collected 
those  sayings ,  accordingly,  and  imparted  to  them  the  tendency 
which  his  whole  Gospel  was  designed  to  have.  In  his  hands, 
several  of  them  receive  a  new  point;  a  few  even  receive  a  mean- 
ing different  from  what  they  originally  bore."  (Ueber  Zusam- 
menstimmung  unserer  Evv.  1798.)  Since  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  the  conviction  has  become  more  general,  that  there  is 
a  connectedness  in  the  discourse  of  Christ.  So  Fritzsche ,  Ols- 
hausen,  Meyer,  Schneckenburger,  and  especially  Baur  (S.  587). 
But,  according  to  them,  this  order  was  not  given  by  the  original 
speaker  himself,  but  by  the  artistic  compiler  of  His  sayings. 
Then,  for  those  who  had  not  yet  learnt  to  regard  the  greatness 
of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  as  fading  into  insignificance 
before  the  dialectic  progress  of  His  followers,  there  certainly 
arose  the  anxious  problem,  whether  in  this  case  the  disciple  had 
gone  beyond  the  Master?  So  it  was  held  by  the  other  party, 
that  the  discourse,  as  we  have  it,  is  a  continuous  whole  (although, 
doubtless,  with  some  interpolations) ;  and  that,  as  we  have  it, 
so  it  originally  came  from  the  mouth  of  Christ.  Compare  Nean- 
der ,  De  Wette ,  Meyer  (3  Ausg.). 

But  the  genuineness  of  the  discourse  was  still,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, recognised  by  the  above-named  critics.  Since  Wilke  and 
Bruno  Bauer,  however,  modern  criticism  seemed  disposed  to 
deny  the  originality,  not  only  of  the  form,  but  even  of  the 
thought.  As  critics  thought  themselves  under  the  neces- 
sity of  believing  that  the  original  matter  had  undergone  fre- 
quent revisions ,  proceeding  from  different  views  of  doctrine ,  it 
was  natural  for  them  to  ascribe  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
materials  to  the  revisers.  Thus  already  Wilke  (der  Urevan- 
gelist,  S.  586)— whose  idea  was,  that  St  Mark's  Gospel  was 
the  ground-work  of  those  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke — re- 
garded the  account  of  the  sermon  in  St  Matthew  as  an  ampli- 
fication, in  part  purely  arbitrary,  of  the  text  as  given  in  St 
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Luke.  Bruno  Bauer  endeavoured ,  by  criticising  the  separate 
sayings ,  to  show  that  they  all  were  the  offspring  of  Christian 
thought  in  the  Church ;  and  that,  as  such,  they  were  first  drawn 
up  by  St  Luke,  then  worked  up  and  reproduced  by  St  Matthew. 
Nay ,  he  regards  the  Pater  noster  itself  as  first  "put  together 
by  the  Church  out  of  the  simple  and  general  categories  of 
religion,  which,  along  with  the  Old  Testament,  the  Church  had 
had  transmitted  to  her."  (Kritik  der  Synoptiker,  I.  S.  362.) 
Baur's  final  decision  (as  given  in  his  Kritische  Untersuchungen, 
S.  605)  is  as  follows :  "Although  the  historical  character  of  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  is  indubitably  beyond  all  question ,  so  far  as 
their  substantial  contents  are  concerned,  yet  even  in  their  case 
there  has  been  supperadded  a  not  inconsiderable  portion ;  and 
this ,  not  only  as  regards  the  form,  but  even  the  matter  of  the 
composition."  According  to  Koestlin,  the  Gospel  is  pervaded 
by  three  different  views  of  doctrine:  "The  collection  of  sayings 
is  still  of  an  entirely  Jewish- Christian  cast;  the  Jewish-Chris- 
tian author  is  already  half  a  Universalist  (a  lPetriner-waiver- 
salistisch'  he  calls  him),  while  the  last  reviser  is  absolutely  a 
Universalist  and  a  Catholic"  (in  loc.  cit.  S.  55).  According  to 
Hilgenfeld  (in  loc.  cit.  S.  114),  "The  author  of  the  original 
document  reflects  the  thought  of  the  earliest  Church  and  the 
first  Apostles,  who  sought,  as  in  the  case  of  Titus,  to  make  the 
entrance  into  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  dependent  on  the 
acceptance  of  Judaism  throught  the  rite  of  circumcision ,  and 
regarded  the  anooTolrj  tcov  e&vcov  as  an  idea  altogether  foreign 
to  the  mission  of  the  original  Jewish-Christians  Apostles ,  or  at 
least  as  an  idea  which  could  only  be  tolerated."  He  holds  that 
sayings  such  as  v.  18,  19  must  have  been  introduced  in  the  in- 
terest of  this  Judaizing  tendency;  for,  he  says,  "the  whole 
ministry  of  St  Paul— the  existence  of  Paulinism  at  all  within 
the  sphere  of  Christianity— had  been  an  impossibility ,  if  Jesus 
Himself  hat  in  this  way  maintained  the  inviolable  validity  of 
the  law,  and  its  ceaseless  duration.  An  approximation  to  a 
universal  Christianity  has  been  made  in  the  revision." 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  most  recent  criticism  has  ad- 
mitted the  existence  of  a  genuine  historical  kernel ,  especially 
as  regards  this  sermon.  The  words  of  Baur  (S.  585)  are  as 
follows:  "The  impression  made  by  the  discourse  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  an  immediate  and  original  work;  and  if  anything,  cer- 
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tainly  that  anti-pharisaic  part ,  breathing  as  it  does  so  entirely 
the  spirit  of  a  lively ,  energetic  polemic ,  belongs  to  the  most 
genuine  sayings  which  actually  came  from  the  lips  of  Jesus, 
and  are  treasured  up  in  our  Gospels."  Still  more  exuberant 
are  the  words  of  Ewald,  which  apply  specially  to  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  (Jahrbucher,  1849,  S.  197):  "Only  the  more 
certain  must  it  appear  to  us  that  these  sayings,  in  their  essence, 
came  to  the  author  as  recollections.  .  .  .  But  far  more 
wonderful  than  this  great  whole,  in  which  every  detail  falls  into 
its  place  so  naturally,  is  that  living  Spirit  which  inspires  it; 
that  creative  power  which  energizes  in  every  sentence,  and  in 
the  whole  structure  and  march  of  the  discourse;  that  vast 
oratorical  sweep  which  in  a  few  brief  words  or  phrases  now 
rises  to  the  loftiest  heights,  and  now  in  calm  dignity  again  de- 
scends ;  that  sublime  force  of  thought  which  reaches  even  the 
most  distant  truths ,  and  grows  resistless  with  every  step  of  its 
onward  march." 

In  order ,  then ,  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  question  before 
us,  we  must  first  consider  what  results  the  critics  have  arrived 
at  as  respects  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  in  its  present  shape. 
Now,  critics  of  the  most  recent  times  seem  pretty  well  agreed 
to  assign  to  St  Matthew  the  position  of  the  first  Evangelist. 
The  "ground-work"  of  our  Gospel,  Ewald  and  Koestlin  sup- 
pose to  have  consisted  in  a  collection  of  loyia  xvQiand — a  col- 
lection, not  of  isolated  sayings  merely ,  but  of  whole  discourses 
of  our  Lord.  Even  Hilgenfeld  maintains  the  existence  of  an 
original  document,  written  in  Greek,  and  comprising  both  say- 
ings and  events ,  as  having  formed  the  basis  of  the  Apostle's 
history.  Baur  holds  that  our  Greek  Gospel  was  not  written 
till  a.d.  134 ;  but  Koestlin,  Hilgenfeld  and  Ewald  are  of  opinion 
that  it  must  have  been  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem— accordingly ,  about  a.d.  70.  These  critics,  however  (as 
has  been  seen) ,  are  of  opinion  that  the  original  work  was  sub- 
jected to  several  revisions,  done  in  the  interest  of  different 
religious  tendencies:  we  must,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that 
our  Greek  Matthew  is  an  essentially  correct  translation  of  the 
original  document.  The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  these 
discourses  of  Jesus,  so  far  as  the  matter  of  it  is  concerned,  is 
to  our  mind  an  unquestionable  fact. 

As  regards  the  form,  however,  in  which  these  sayings  have 
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been  handed  down  to  us,  its  authenticity  may  well  be  called  in 
question.  The  completeness  of  the  discourse ,  the  accuracy  of 
the  connection ,  the  corfectness  of  the  arrangement  of  the  say- 
ings, are  points  on  which  we  may  well  entertain  some  doubts. 
This  question  requires  a  more  searching  investigation. 

We  have  already  seen ,  that  although  in  a  large  part  of  the 
discourse  a  connected  train  of  thought  is  discernible,  yet  there 
are  passages  where  it  is  difficult  to  trace  one,  as  vi.  19  et  seqq. ; 
and  others  where  there  is  none  at  all,  as  vii.  1 — 11.  There  are, 
moreover,  certain  amplifications,  in  which  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  have  not  been  added  merely  because  they  treat  of 
a  kindred  subject:  v.  25, 26, 29,  30,  vi.  7—15.  And,  what  is  of 
yet  greater  importance,  a  large  portion  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  found  in  St  Luke  in  quite  a  different  connection ,  and 
the  circumstances  are  there  narrated  which  are  said  to  have 
occasioned  the  words :  compare  Luke  xi.  1 ,  etc. ,  with  Matt. 
vi.9;  Luke  xii.32— 34  with  Matt.  vi.  19—33;  Luke  xi.  9—13 
with  Matt.  vii.  7—11;  Luke  viii.  16,  17,  with  Matt.  v.  15;  Luke 
xi.34,  35,  with  Matth.  vi.  22,  23;  Lukexii.58,  59,  with  Matt, 
v.  25,  26;  Luke  xiii.  24,  25,  with  Matt.  v.  13;  Luke  xvi.  13 
with  Matt.  vi.  24;  Luke  xvi.  18  with  Matt.  v.  32;  Mark  ix.  50 
with  Matt.  v.  13.  It  is  true  that,  among  the  moderns,  two  theo- 
logians have,  notwithstanding  these  phenomena,  undertaken  to 
defend  the  authenticity  of  the  whole  discourse  in  its  present 
form.  These  are  Dr  Paulus  and  Stier.  Paulus  defends  the 
fragmentary  nature  of  the  passage  in  the  beginning  of  chap, 
vii.  (1—11),  on  the  ground  that  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  didactic 
style  of  the  East.  He  says  (exegetisches  Handbuch,  I.  584): 
"In  order  that  every  one  might  have  something  to  carry  away 
with  him,  Jesus  concludes  with  sundry  weighty  maxims,  after 
the  manner  of  Eastern  doctors."  Stier  also  (Reden  Jesu,  I.  S. 
254)  regards  these  abrupt  transitions  as  precisely  "the  correct 
method  of  spiritual  discourse."  Not  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
prove  this,  especially  when  one  bears  in  mind  the  admirable 
order  and  connectedness  which  characterize  the  beginning  and 
the  close  of  the  discourse.  In  the  time  when  St  Luke  was  the 
favourite  Evangelist  (see  above,  p.  4),  it  was  regarded  as  a 
settled  point,  that  the  merit  of  historical  accuracy  must  be  con- 
ceded to  St  Luke ;  and  this  one  is,  at  first  sight,  disposed  to  ad- 
mit.   A  different  conclusion,  however,  appears  to  result  from 
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the  critical  view  of  more  recent  times  regarding  St  Matthew 
and  St  Luke.  And  since  men  of  all  parties  are  now  agreed 
that  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  stands  in  a  much  nearer  rela- 
tion to  Christ  than  that  of  the  third  Evangelist,  it  was  natural 
to  expect  that  the  former,  not  the  latter,  would  contain  the 
original  account.  The  question  must  nevertheless  be  deter- 
mined by  a  special  investigation  of  the  parallel  passages  in  St 
Luke.  We  begin  with  those  passages  which  coincide  most 
exactly  with  the  sayings  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

One  would  most  naturally  expect  to  find  that  some  of  the 
disjointed  sentences  in  vii.  1 — 11  were  first  taken  from  St  Luke's, 
especially  vii.  6.  But  to  vii.  6  no  parallel  occurs  in  Luke;  and 
vii.  1—5  is  itself  found  in  St  Luke's  version  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount, — a  circumstance  which  establishes  the  fact  of  their 
authenticity.  Matt.  vii.  7—11,  on  the  other  hand,  occurs  in 
St  Luke  in  a  totally  different  connection  (xi.  9 — 13);  but  we 
have  no  guarantee  whatever  that  it  is  there  in  its  original  con- 
nection. There  St  Luke,  after  giving  the  Lord's  Prayer,  adds 
several  sayings  relating  to  prayer,  introducing  the  first  with  elae 
Ttqbq  avTovg  (xi.  5),  and  the  others  with  y,ayto  i^tiv  Uyto  (ver.  9) : 
formula  used  by  him  when  the  subjects  are  not  really  connected, 
but  are  merely  strung  together;  comp.  vi.  27,  39,  xii.  4,  8,  15, 
22,  xxiv.  44.  The  expression  itvev^ia  ayiov,  however,  ver.  13,  is 
decidedly  more  authentic  than  the  vague  aya&d  of  St  Matthew. 

In  the  case  of  Matt,  vi.  19  seqq.,  the  connection  with  the 
context  is  not  so  apparent ;  and  it  might  appear  as  if  the  passage 
were  taken  from  Luke  xii.  22—34.  Almost  all  the  words  coin- 
cide; we  cannot,  therefore,  suppose  that  they  were  repeated  on 
different  occasions.  In  St  Luke,  the  passage  occurs  in  a  suit- 
able historical  context,  being  preceded  by  the  discourse  on  covet- 
ousness.  Delitzsch,  too  (in  loc.  cit.  S.  78),  has  recently  expressed 
a  leaning  towards  the  opinion  that  St  Matthew,  in  order  to  give 
a  specimen  of  Christ's  manner  of  teaching ,  has  combined  say- 
ings which  were  originally  spoken  in  other  circumstances.  Yet, 
if  the  opinion  that  Matthew  may,  in  some  cases,  have  lost  the  con- 
necting links  of  the  sermon  be  admitted — as  must  be  granted,  at 
least,  in  the  case  of  vii.  1 — 5,  on  account  of  its  coincidence  with 
the  account  in  St  Luke — the  matter  of  this  passage,  at  least,  will 
not  be  found  out  of  connection  with  what  precedes.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  desire  to  please  God  is  the  only  right  motive  to 
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good  works  (vi.  1—18):  how  fitly  might  the  thought  be  added, 
that  the  "righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  God" — that  is,  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Divine  will — is  the  highest  end  of  life ,  and 
the  only  blessedness  of  the  members  of  that  kingdom!  Now, 
let  us  examine  further  the  context  in  St  Luke  xii.  Beginning 
with  ver.  13,  it  appears  that  the  admonition  to  beware  of  covet- 
ousness  is  joined  to  the  request  of  one  of  the  company  about 
the  division  of  the  inheritance ,  by  the  loose  connecting  clause, 
eiTte  de  nqbg  avvovg;  so,  too,  the  parable,  ver.  16,  commences 
with  etTte  de  TtctQapolrjv  Ttqog  avvovg  (comp.  vi.  39,  xviii.  1). 
Now ,  these  are  expressions  which  one  is  not  apt  to  use  when 
narrating  one  continuous  discourse.  No  doubt,  ver.  22  proceeds 
with  sItce  de  7iQog  rovg  fxa&rfcag  ccvtov;  and  this  might  imply, 
that  whereas  the  preceding  remarks  had  been  addressed  to  the 
%%Xoi,  He  now,  continuing  the  same,  addressed  Himself  to  His 
disciples  (comp,  xvi.  1  with  xv.  3 ,  and  x.  23 ,  xvii.  22).  But 
the  probability  is,  that  here,  too,  the  formula  is  intended  not 
to  carry  on  the  discourse,  but  to  introduce  matter  of  a  kindred 
nature.  Such  at  least  is  the  import  of  the  elite  de  Ttqog  x.  \ia- 
fhjTag  in  chap.  xvii.  1,  in  the  opinion  of  most  critics  (De  Wette, 
Hilgenfeld,  etc).  Assuredly ,  the  reference  further  on,  vers.  35 
and  following,  to  the  Ttaqovoia,  cannot  have  been  immediately 
connected  with  the  preceding  passage.  Further,  St  Luke's 
knowledge  of  this  whole  passage  is  manifestly  less  accurate  than 
that  of  the  first  Evangelist.  Then ,  again ,  in  ver.  32  we  have 
a  thought  introduced  out  of  all  connection  with  the  context. 
The  saying  which  is  introduced  at  ver.  33  is  given  by  St  Luke 
in  a  more  essentially  Christian  form  (comp.  above,  p.  6). 
Again ,  in  St  Matthew ,  the  whole  of  the  previous  admonitions 
are  compressed  into  one  weighty  sentence,  vi.  33 ;  but  St  Luke 
makes  the  sayings,  vers.  19 — 21,  come  after  ver.  33,  thereby  in- 
terrupting the  current  of  the  discourse ;  and  ver.  21  in  St  Mat- 
thew, which  there  occupies  so  important  a  position ,  is  torn  out 
of  its  context  by  St  Luke,  and  made  to  form  the  conclusion  of 
the  discourse.  Nor  is  this  an  accidental  instance  carefully  sought 
out,  but  one  naturally  presenting  itself,  and  one  of  great  impor- 
tance. On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  instance 
of  individualization,  such  as  would  give  a  greater  claim  to 
authenticity  to  his  narrative,  when  St  Luke,  ver.  24,  substitutes 
the  ravens  for  "the  fowls  of  the  air"  of  St  Matthew.    On  the 
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contrary,  this  individualizing  was  obviously  suggested  by  those 
passages  of  Scripture  (Job  xxxviii.  41;  Ps.  cxlvii  9)  which 
speak  of  the  young  ravens  as  the  most  uncared-for  of  creatures, 
because  they  are  forsaken  by  their  parents.  Immediately  after, 
St  Luke  has,  tcoo^)  iiallov  diacpeqets,  vfielg  twv  7teTEiviov. 
In  the  position  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  most  writers  have 
given  the  preference  to  St  Luke.  Thus  Galvin,  Schleiermacher, 
Sieffert,  Olshausen,  Strauss,  Neander;  according  to  Ebrard,  it 
is  the  one  solitary  instance  in  which  St  Luke's  arrangement  is 
preferable.  Let  us  examine  this  opinion.  It  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  narrative  given  by  St  Luke ,  without  any  indication  as 
to  the  date  of  its  occurrence ,  of  an  historical  occasion  for  the 
Pater  noster,  is  not  consistent.  We  cannot,  therefore,  form  any 
conclusion  as  to  the  time  when  this  incident  may  have  taken 
place,  whether  before  or  after  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  That 
it  occurred  after  the  sermon,  on  one  of  the  Apostles  addressing 
the  request  to  our  Lord ,  was  pronounced  incredible  already  by 
Socinus;  also  by  Corrodi  (Beitrage  zur  Bef.  des  vernunftigen 
Denkens ,  ix.  S.  68) ,  Eichhorn  (Allgemeine  Bibliothek,  ii.  354). 
That  it  occurred  before  the  sermon  was  held  to  be  inadmissible, 
on  the  erroneous  assumption  that  Luke  here  narrates  acolu- 
thistically.  However  this  may  be ,  our  first  question  must  be, 
whether  by  the  /.laOrjrrjg  we  must  understand  an  Apostle,  or 
whether  it  may  not  equally  well  denote  a  follower  from  the 
wider  circle  of  disciples  (Euthymius).  If  the  latter,  the  diffi- 
culty at  once  vanishes.  But  let  it  be  an  Apostle:  why,  then, 
may  not  Christ  have,  first  of  all,  taught  this  prayer  to  an  Apostle 
in  private,  and  then  afterwards  imparted  it  as  a  pattern  of  right 
prayer  to  all  the  Apostles  and  people  assembled?  Or,  granted 
that  this  incident  occurred  at  a  period  later  than  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  it  cannot  appear  incredible  that  Christ  may 
have  recommended  the  same  short  and  compendious  model  to 
an  Apostle  requesting  Him  for  a  verbal  form  of  prayer.  To 
allege  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  Saviour  would  have  directed  the 
Apostle  to  the  prayer  which  He  had  already  given,  is  to  ignore 
the  obvious  fact,  that,  in  general,  the  evangelical  annals  report 
only  the  leading  heads  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus.  All  the  less, 
on  that  account ,  could  it  be  thought  right  to  banish  the  Lord's 
Prayer  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  on  the  supposition  that 
it  was  not  there  originally,  because,  in  that  case,  we  should  have 
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to  deny  the  historical  character  alike  of  the  verses  which  intro- 
duce it  (7,  8) ,  and  of  those  which  follow  it  (14,  15),  which  yet 
bear  unmistakeably  the  impress  of  authenticity.  Neander  de- 
cides the  point  somewhat  confidently.  "It  is  certain,"  he  says, 
"that  the  Pater  noster  does  not  belong  to  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  for  that  was  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  whole  doctrine 
of  prayer;  on  the  contrary,  prayer  and  fasting  are  spoken  of 
there  only  in  a  very  special  relation."  But  the  "whole  doctrine 
of  prayer"  is  not  discussed  there,  although  a  sample  of  a  short 
and  pregnant  prayer  is  given.  And  was  not  this  the  very  place 
to  introduce  such  a  form  of  prayer ,  when  He  had  just  been 
speaking  of  the  prayers  of  the  hypocrites,  which  were,  doubtless, 
long  and  verbose  ?  (Matt,  xxiii.  14.)  The  same  view  was  taken 
by  Strauss,  and  also  by  Baur,  who  even  regards  the  historical 
narrative  given  by  St  Luke  as  an  addition  made  by  himself  on 
reflecting  upon  the  contents  of  the  prayer. 

These  parallel  passages  are  of  most  importance.  The  others 
either  are  wanting  in  connection,  which  even  the  acuteness 
of  Schleiermacher,  Olshausen,  Volkmar,  have  been  unable  to 
prove  to  exist,  or  they  are  repetitions  of  apophthegms  spoken 
at  other  times.  We  may  readily  admit  that  certain  isolated 
sayings  of  Jesus ,  which  were  handed  down  by  tradition ,  may 
have  been  joined  by  tradition  to  different  parts  of  His  discourses. 
But  it  is  equally  indubitable  that  the  occurrence  of  sayings  in 
different  connections  must  often  be  regarded  as  repetitions. 
We  cannot,  however,  with  Bengel  and  Ebrard,  admit  this  to 
have  been  the  case  with  large  sections  of  His  discourses,  as  in 
Luke  xii.  22  et  seqq.  These  repetitions  of  sayings  are  to  be  found 
not  only  in  different  Gospels,  but  often  in  the  same.  Thus: 
"He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear,"  occurs  in  Matth.  xi. 
15  and  xiii.  9:  "The  first  shall  be  last,"  Matt.  xix.  30,  xx.  6: 
"Many  are  called,  etc.,"  Matt.  xx.  6,  xxii.  14:  "If  thine  eye 
offend  thee,  etc.,"  Matt.  v.  30,  xviii.  9:  "A  good  tree  cannot, 
etc.,"  Matt.  vii.  18,  xii.  33:  "No  man  lighteth  a  candle,  etc.," 
IiUke  viii.  16,  xi.  33:  "There  is  nothing  hid,  etc.,"  Luke  viii. 
17,  xii.  2.  Similarly,  we  find  certain  of  the  fundamental  truths 
of  the  Evangelists  thus  repeated :  "Except  ye  become  as  little 
children,  etc.,"  Matt,  xviii.  3,  xix.  14.  "He  that  taketh  not  his 
cross,  etc.,"  Matt.  x.  38,  xiv.  24.  "The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to 
save  that  which  was  lost,"  Matt,  xviii.  11,  ix.  13:  Luke  xix.  10. 
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"If  ye  have  faith,  etc.,"  Matt.  xvii.  20,  xxi.  21.  "He  who 
findeth  his  life,"  Matt.  x.  39;  Luke  xvii.  33;  John  xii.  25. 
"The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  master:"  this  saying  occurs 
in  St  John  twice ,  and  the  second  time  with  express  reference 
to  the  first,  John  xiii.  16,  xv.  20;  Matt.  x.  24;  Luke  vi.  40. 
Similar  references  occur  elsewhere  in  St  John ,  x.  26,  xiii.  33. 

Our  conclusion  is,  accordingly,  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
sayings  of  our  Lord  given  by  St  Matthew ,  in  his  account  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  is  in  the  main  correct.  This  result  will 
be  further  confirmed  by  an  investigation  in  the  other  longer 
discourses  of  our  Lord,  as  reported  by  that  Evangelist.  In 
Matt,  xxiii.  we  find  a  considerable  portion  of  a  discourse 
which  is  historically  connected  with  His  conversation  at  the 
Pharisee's  table,  related  in  Luke  xi.  38.  No  doubt  it  is  St 
Luke  who  here  gives  the  occasion  of  this  conversation  (vers. 
39 — 46) :  on  the  other  hand,  vers.  47  foil,  seem  to  show  that  the 
time  was  later  than  St  Luke  puts  it;  for  these  words  accord 
best  with  the  last  period  of  Christ's  life ,  when  He  had  entirely 
broken  with  the  rulers  of  the  people,  when  also  the  other  isolated 
denunciatory  discourses  and  parables  were  spoken.  St  Mark 
and  St  Luke  give  the  same  time  as  the  occasion  of  a  longer  dis- 
course, addressed  to  the  people  and  the  disciples  at  the  conclusion 
of  His  ministry  (Mark  xii.  38  foil. ;  Luke  xx.  45  foil.) :  and  the 
account  which  these  Evangelists  give  of  it  is  evidently  a  mere 
fragment.  Christ's  discourse  in  Matthew  has,  like  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  an  exordium,  and  the  49th  and  following  verses 
in  St  Luke  occur  in  St  Matthew  (xxiii.  34  f.) — whose  nar- 
rative is  here  also  more  correct  in  form — as  a  vigorous  perora- 
tion: whereas  in  St  Luke,  ver.  52,  out  of  all  connection,  comes 
dragging  after.  Let  it  be  further  considered  that  the  closing 
words  in  St  Matthew  (vers.  37 — 39)  occur  in  St  Luke  at  chap.  xiii. 
34,  35,  and  there  certainly  in  the  wrong  place :  because  they  do 
not  fit  in  with  the  departure  from  Galilee ,  but  were  spoken  as 
He  took  a  final  farewell  of  the  temple ,  as  the  mention  of  the 
temple,  Matt,  xxiii.  38,  shows.1     The  prophetic  denunciation, 

1  In  this  very  speech  there  occur  some  important  differences  in  form 
(compare  in  Luke,  vers.  39,  40,  44,  48 — 52):  now  a  closer  investigation 
will  lead  to  the  conclusion ,  that  in  all  these  passages ,  with  the  exception 
of  vers.  39,  40  in  St  Luke,  the  narrative  of  St  Matthew  has  greater  claim 
to  originality. 
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with  its  energetic  conclusion  (Matt.  vers.  34 — 36),  resolves  itself 
at  last,  in  a  manner  the  most  impressive,  into  a  solemn,  sad 
apostrophe. 

If  we  turn  to  the  discourse  of  instruction  addressed  to  the 
Apostles  (Matt,  x.),  the  case  cannot  be  so  clearly  made  out  in 
favour  in  St  Matthew.  The  whole  discourse,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  only  a  few  verses ,  consists  of  sayings  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Luke  and  Mark  in  other  connections.  Besides, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  show,  from  the  subject-matter  of 
vers.  15—23,  that  Christ  cannot  then  have  delivered  this  speech 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  here  lies  before  us.  The  Saviour 
speaks  here,  vers.  17 — 23,  not  only  of  persecutions,  but  even  of 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen ,  in  opposition  to 
what  is  stated  at  ver.  5.  Further,  He  promises  (ver.  23)  His 
speedy  return.  Now  such  sayings ,  it  would  appear ,  could  not 
form  part  of  a  discourse  at  the  first  sending  forth  of  the  dis- 
ciples, but  must  have  occurred  in  an  address  on  their  missionary 
work  at  some  later  period.  We  find,  indeed,  very  similar 
expressions  used  on  the  occasion  of  a  later  sending-forth  of  the 
disciples,  Luke  xxi.  12 — 19 ;-  Mark  xiii.  9 — 13.  Then,  too,  even 
according  to  Luke ,  one  similar  expression  was  used  on  an  ear- 
lier occasion;  comp.  Luke  xii.  11,  12,  with  Matt.  x.  19.  And 
moreover  the  saying  there,  Luke  xii.  11,  12,  occurs  in  a  speech 
in  which  the  contents  of  Matt.  x.  26 — 33  are  also  to  be  found 
(comp.  Luke  xii.  1 — 9).  Nay,  Matthew  too  has  something 
similar  to  this  in  chap.  xxiv.  9,  13 ,  with  reference  to  the  per- 
secutions and  to  the  work  among  the  heathen.  If  these  similar 
expressions  on  these  subjects  occur  in  Matthew  and  in  Luke  at 
two  different  places,  must  we  not  conclude  that  Christ  expressed 
Himself  similarly  on  two  different  occasions  ?  Is  it  not  probable 
that  two  sets  of  sayings  on  this  subject  were  in  existence,  one 
of  them  from  the  earlier,  the  other  from  a  later  period?  This 
granted,  there  remains  the  question,  whether  those  sayings 
in  Luke  xii.  1—12,  which  coincide  with  those  in  Matt,  x.,  are  in 
their  right  place  in  the  former  or  in  the  latter  passage? 
Schleiermacher  here  gives  the  decided  preference  to  St  Luke, 
while  Neander  holds  that  isolated  sayings  have  been  transferred 
from  one  discourse  to  the  other.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  with 
certainty.  The  following  considerations,  however,  appear  to 
speak  in  favour  of  St  Matthew.    First  of  all,  it  must  be  acknow- 
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ledged  that  the  discourse  on  the  occasion  of  the  sending  of  the 
Apostles  cannot  have  been  so  short  as  St  Luke  (ix.  1  fF.)  and 
St  Mark  (vi.  7)  make  it:  so  far  we  must  incline  to  ascribe 
greater  authenticity  to  St  Matthew.  Further ,  we  find  here 
again ,  in  Luke  xii.  4,  as  it  appears ,  a  formula  serving  for  con- 
junction: leyco  da  v[j.tv  zotg  cpiXoig  liov.  Again,  ver.  25  in  St 
Matthew  is  in  its  proper  place ,  whereas  in  St  Luke  it  occurs 
vi.  40.  Finally,  the  form  of  the  expression  in  ver.  27  in  Matthew, 
seems  more  authentic  than  that  in  Luke  ver.  3.  And  as  for  the 
mission  to  the  heathen,  it  could  not  surprise  us  to  find  that 
many  things  were  spoken  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  sending 
which  had  reference  to  a  future  mission.  For  already ,  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  He  had  spoken  of  the  persecutions  of 
the  world,  and  had  called  the  Apostles  the  Light  of  the  whole 
human  race;  and  in  the  same  way,  in  Matt.  viii.  11,  12,  had 
alluded  to  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  and  the  calling  of  the 
heathen. 

Accordingly,  the  judgment  of  the  most  recent  criticism 
(after  the  example  of  Er.  Schmid,  already  quoted,  on  Luke  vi. 
18)  has  agreed  to  ascribe  greater  authenticity  to  St  Matthew, 
also  with  reference  to  those  apparently  historical  parallel  pas- 
sages in  St  Luke.  De  Wette  (on  Matt.  v.  S.  57,  3  Aufl.)  re- 
marks: "If  the  parallel  passages  in  Luke  corresponded  to 
those  passages  in  the  sermon  which  are  least  connected  (Matt, 
vi.  19 — vii.  12),  that  opinion  would  appear  very  admissible.  But 
it  so  happens  that  St  Luke  has  in  his  sermon  a  great  deal  of 
the  unconnected  parts  (Matt.  vii.  1—5,  12,  16—21 ;  in  Luke  vi. 
37  f.,  41  f.,  31,  43—46),  nay,  he  adds  foreign  matter  (vi.  39,  40, 
comp.  Matt.  xv.  14,  x.  24) ;  so  that,  despite  the  want  of  connec- 
tion, we  see  ourselves  compelled  to  admit  the  authenticity  of  that 
very  part  of  the  discourse  (in  Matt.)  which  at  first  we  were 
disposed  to  sacrifice.  Now ,  as  part  of  the  parallel  passages  in 
Luke  in  nowise  commend  themselves  by  fitting  connection  and 
occasion,  while  their  position  in  Matthew  is  very  appropriate 
(comp.  Luke  viii.  16,  xi.  33,  with  Matt.  v.  15;  Luke  xvi.  17 
with  Matt.  v.  18;  Luke  xii.  58  f.  with  Matt.  v.  24  f.;  Luke  xvi. 
18  with  Matt.  v.  32) ;  as ,  further ,  other  portions  of  these  pa- 
rallels are  in  Luke  not  less  isolated  than  in  Matthew,  or  at 
least  occur  in  not  better  or  more  necessary  connection,  or  again 
appear  altered  in  his  version  (Luke  xiv.  34,  comp.  Matt.  v.  13 ; 
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Luke  xi.  34 — 36,  comp.  Matt.  vi.  22  f.;  Luke  xvi.  13,  comp. 
Matt.  vi.  24;  Luke  xiii.  24,  comp.  Matt.  vii.  13;  Luke  xiii.  25 — 
27 ,  comp.  Matt.  vii.  22  f. ;  Luke  xii.  33  f. ,  comp.  Matt.  vi.  19 — 
21);  on  these  grounds,  we  cannot,  for  the  sake  of  those  passages 
to  which  Luke  certainly  gives  the  advantage  of  a  better  occasion 
(such  as  Luke  xii.  22 — 31,  comp.  Matt.  vi.  25 — 34;  Luke  xi. 
1  f.,  comp.  Matt.  vi.  9f.;  Luke  xi.  9—13,  comp.  Matt.  vii.  7 — 
11), — we  cannot,  on  account  of  these  passages,  acquiesce  in  the 
opinion  expressed  above.  All  we  can  admit  is ,  that  St  Mat- 
thew has  perhaps  amplified  the  discourse  somewhat.  The  fact, 
that  certain  things  in  the  sayings  of  Jesus  occur  more  than 
once,  may,  however,  be  well  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that 
He  spoke  many  things  on  more  than  one  occasion,  which,  in 
some  cases, — as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  such  subjects  as 
divorce  (Matt.  v.  32,  comp.  xix.  9),  and  the  model-prayer 
(Matt.  vi.  9  f. ,  comp.  Luke  xi.  1  f.), — appears  far  from  impro- 
bable." The  conclusions  of  Meyer  (3  A.  S.  170)  are  essentially 
the  same.  "The  most  of  the  parallel  passages  in  Luke,"  he 
says ,  "occur  in  such  a  connection,  that  to  allow  them  a  supe- 
rior claim  to  authenticity  is  impossible.  In  his  version,  either 
they  are  introduced  less  suitably,  or  else  they  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  we  may  easily  believe  the  special  saying  to  have 
been  spoken  by  our  Lord  on  different  occasions." 

How,  then,  are  we  to  explain  this  erroneous  arrangement 
on  the  part  of  St  Luke?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  de- 
termined by  the  view  taken  of  the  origin  of  these  Gospels.  If 
the  discourses  of  our  Lord  have  been  preserved  more  perfectly 
by  the  one  Evangelist  than  by  the  other,  then  many  of  His 
sayings  must  have  become  detached  from  their  original  connec- 
tion,— some  of  them  having  been  handed  down  by  tradition  as 
isolated  utterances,  and  others  having  become  attached  to  one 
or  other  of  His  longer  discourses.  The  author  of  the  third 
Gospel  we  regard,  with  Ewald,  in  accordance  with  the  tradition, 
as  having  been  the  companion  of  St  Paul.  According,  then, 
as  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  more  or  less  independent  in 
composing  his  work,  we  shall  have  to  ascribe  this  erroneous 
arrangement  to  himself,  or  to  the  traditions,  oral  or  written, 
from  which  he  derived  his  information.  From  the  sources  of 
his  Gospel,  we  must,  with  Ewald,  expressly  exclude  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew:  this  he  cannot  have  had  before  him  when  com- 
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posing  his  Gospel.  This  is  evident,  among  other  things,  from 
his  imperfect  account  of  this  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  from 
the  way  in  which  he  breaks  up  its  sayings  into  mere  fragments. 
To  affirm  that  St  Luke  has  cut  into  shreds  and  fragments  the 
perfect  web  of  the  discourse ,  from  a  mere  "fancy  for  the  dis- 
connected and  abrupt"  (De  Wette,  Einleitung,  5  A.  §  91  c.) ,  in 
order ,  as  Ewald  says  ( Jahrb.  1849 ,  S.  223) ,  "not  to  fatigue 
the  readers  too  much,"  is  gratuitously  to  ascribe  to  the  author 
a  want  of  taste,  which  ill  accords  with  his  method  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles— a  book  which  even  the  most  recent  critics  agree 
to  regard  as  the  work  of  the  same  writer.1  The  sources  from 
which  St  Luke  drew ,  appear  to  have  been  written.  This  we 
gather,  partly  from  his  own  statement,  chap.  i.  2,  partly  from 
certain  recognisable  joinings  of  separate  paragraphs,  and  partly 
from  the  Hebraistic  character  of  the  language.  Yet  to  some 
extent  the  editor  retained  his  independence.  This  is  seen  from 
certain  peculiar  idioms,  occurring  not  only  in  the  Gospel,  but 
also  in  the  Acts  (comp.  Zeller,  theolog.  Jahrb.  1851 ,  S.  256). 
It  is  also  shown  by  the  circumstance,  already  referred  to,  and 
which  is  of  especial  moment  in  this  inquiry,  that  similar  forms 
of  combination  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  Gospel,  which 
the  writer  uses  to  join  together  isolated  passages  whose  real 
connection  he  did  not  know.  Are  we  then  to  refer  that  er- 
roneous arrangement  to  the  documents  used,  or  to  the  evan- 
gelistic editor  who  used  them?  Now,  the  phenomena  which 
characterize  his  account  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  seem  to 
forbid  the  former  course.  The  most  striking  of  the  parallel 
passages  are  precisely  those  which  occur  in  that  original  docu- 
ment, which,  by  universal  admission,  is  peculiar  to  St  Luke, 
viz.,  chap.  ix.  51 — xviii.  14.  Now,  would  it  not  be  a  most  mar- 
vellous play  of  accident,  if,  in  those  sources  from  which  the 
Evangelist  took  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  precisely  those  sec- 
tions were  left  out,  which,  in  the  independent  diegesis  of  Luke 

1  We  add  one  more  instance ,  taken  from  St  Luke's  account  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  out  of  many  which  might  be  quoted.  If  the  third  Evangelist  had  had 
before  him,  as  he  wrote,  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  what  in  all  the  world  could 
have  induced  him  to  take  the  saying  in  Matt.  x.  24,  "The  disciple  is  not 
above  his  master,  etc.,"  out  of  the  admirable  connection  in  which  it  there 
stands ,  and  introduce  it  so  promiscuously  into  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  at  chap. 
vi.  40? 
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ix.  51,  etc.,  are  given  in  quite  a  different  connection?  On  the 
other  hand,  the  difficulty  will  disappear,  if  we  suppose  that  the 
Evangelist  himself  introduced  into  his  narrative  of  the  journey 
(to  Jerusalem)  those  sayings  which  had  either  come  to  him 
singly,  or  had  bean  derived  by  him  from  other  sources. 

Ewald,  with  all  the  assurance  of  a  diviner,  says  that  St 
Luke  based  his  Gospel  on  no  fewer  than  seven  documents ,  and 
from  these  he  expressly  excludes  the  Gospel  by  Matthew.  In 
direct  antagonism  to  his  theory,  Baur  maintains  that  he  made 
use  of  St  Matthew  alone ,  and  explains  the  discrepancies  solely 
on  the  ground  of  his  doctrinal  tendency.  If,  however,  we  in- 
quire concerning  the  reason  which  that  acute  critic  adduces 
why  St  Luke  should  have  so  cut  up  into  fragments  St  Mat- 
thew's Sermon  on  the  Mount— the  historical  motive  for  this 
procedure  is  supposed  to  have  been  merely  to  give  an  unhis- 
torical  framework  to  the  sayings — we  shall  find  that  the  answer 
he  gives  is  one  which ,  if  no  dogmatical  interest  can  be  proved 
to  have  influenced  St  Luke,  can  by  no  possibility  appear 
valid  to  any  one  but  the  critic  himself.  For,  according  to 
Baur  (in  loc.  cit?  S.  472) ,  Luke  ix.  51  is  the  beginning  of  the 
second  division  of  his  Gospel,  in  which  the  author  borrows 
all  his  historical  materials  from  Matthew,  but  gives  them  an 
entirely  new  and  peculiar  application,  and  "transplants  them, 
so  to  speak,  out  of  the  soil  of  Jewish  Christianity  into  that 
of  Pauline  Christianity."  In  this  part  we  are  to  own  the 
existence  of  on  ardent  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  Evan- 
gelist "to  make  this  part  of  his  Gospel  the  very  centre  and 
kernel  of  the  evangelistic  history."  "And  we  are  especially  to 
notice,"  he  goes  on,  "how  the  Evangelist  proceeds  in  carry- 
ing out  this  object.  In  the  first  part,  he  was  very  sparing  in 
his  account  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  but,  in  the  second 
part,  he  has  taken  pains  to  reproduce  the  portions  of  the  sermon 
which  he  had  not  yet  introduced,  and,  as  occasion  offered,  to 
make  use  of  the  sayings  contained  in  the  sermon  in  Matthew." 
And  so  the  sole  object  of  the  author,  in  introducing  a  number 
of  the  sayings  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  into  the  second  part 
of  his  history,  in  which  he  sought  to  bring  in  Pauline  doctrines, 
was  to  gain  lectores  benevolos  for  his  Paulinistic  Gospel !  The 
idea  is  incredible.  And  Baur's  followers,  Koestlin  (in  loc. 
S.  141)  and  Hilgenfeld  (in  loc.  S.  202) ,  have  accordingly  ad- 
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mitted  that,  besides  the  dogmatical  use  of  Matthew ,  St  Luke 
must  have  availed  himself  of  other  original  documents. 

But  although,  with  respect  to  the  parallel  passages  in  St 
Luke,  the  preference  of  originality  must  be  accorded  to  St 
Matthew,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  latter  has  given  us, 
throughout,  the  discourse  of  Christ  as  originally  delivered. 
There  are,  indeed,  as  has  been  shown,  but  few  passages  (such  as 
chap.  v.  29,  and  possibly  vi.  19  f.,  vii.  6)  where  there  is  occasion 
to  suspect  an  inappropriate  interpolation.  But  the  question  is 
not,  whether  these  insertions  be  many  or  few,  but,  whether  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  exist  at  all;  and  that  this  is  partially  the 
case,  the  discourses  in  chap.  x.  and  xxiii.  seem  to  show.  Now 
Schnekenburger  is  of  opinion,  that  to  admit  this,  is  to  give  up 
the  fact  that  the  Evangelist  was  an  ear- witness  of  the  sermon ; 
and  Stier  even  affirms  that  the  admission  involves  a  denial  of 
his  apostolic  character.  "It  is  impossible,"  says  the  former, 
"that  an  eye-  and  ear-witness  could,  on  any  ground,  have  intro- 
duced entirely  foreign  elements  into  the  discourse,  and  could 
have  worked  them  into  a  chronologically  connected  whole." 
Stier,  however,  pronounces  this  peremptory  judgment:  "We 
cannot  conceive  that  St  Matthew  could  have  wrought  up  say- 
ings of  our  Lord,  uttered  at  various  times,  into  one  connected 
whole,  as  if  they  had  been  spoken  at  one  time ;  for,  as  the  apos- 
tolical humility  of  his  own  spirit  was  incapable  of  such  an  im- 
propriety, so  neither  was  it  possible  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should 
guide  and  instruct  him  to  record  any  untruth  whatsoever  for  the 
Church."1  Both  opinions  are  right,  if  we  are  to  admit  what  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  admit,  viz.,  that  the  Lord's  Apostles  and 
ear-witnesses  of  His  sayings  could  have  attached  the  same  im- 
portance to  inaccuracies  of  form  as  the  critics  and  dogmaticans 
of  a  later  age  have  done.  That  the  reverse  is  the  case,  is  proved 
by  every  historical  book  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
especially  by  the  formal  construction  of  the  first  Gospel. 

1  Stier,  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  translated  by  Pope,  i.  92.     Reden  Jesu 
i.  S.  70. 
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§  5.   RELATION  OF  THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT  TO  THE 
EVANGELICAL  DOCTRINE  OF  SALVATION. 

The  sermon  seems  the  counterpart  of  the  lawgiving  on 
Mount  Sinai.  It  sets  forth  the  law  of  Moses  in  a  wider  and 
deeper  aspect.  At  its  close,  vii.  24 — 26,  it  makes  the  salvation 
of  man  depend  not  on  tuoxeveiv,  but  on  itoiuv.  It  therefore 
bears  what  St  Paul,  Rom.  x.  5f.,  indicates  as  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  law:  command,  with  promise  and  threatening. 
This  gives  occasion  to  an  inquiry  concerning  the  position  in  which 
this  portion  of  the  Gospel-record  stands  to  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  salvation. 

The  Fathers  regarded  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as,  for  the 
most  part,  simply  an  amplification  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Irenseus 
c.  hser.  1.  4,  c.  13:  dominus  naturalia  legis  non  dissolvit,  sed 
extendit  et  implevit ;  and  1.  4,  c.  28 :  quemadmodum  in  N.  T. 
fides  hominum  aucta  est,  ita  et  diligentia  conversation's,  cum  non 
solum  a  malis  operibus  abstinere  jubemur,  sed  ab  ipsis  cogita- 
tionibus.  Tert.  de  pcenitentia,  c.  3:  quemadmodum  dominus 
se  adjectionem  legi  superstruere  demonstrat,  nisi  voluntatis  inter- 
dicendo  delicta  (and  here  he  adverts  to  Matt.  v.).  Jerome :  ea 
quae  ante  propter  infirmitatem  audientium  rudia  et  imperfecta 
fuerant,  sua  praedicatione  complevit,  iram  tollens  et  vicem 
talionis  excludens  et  occultam  in  mente  concupiscentiam  (on 
Matt.v.  17,  opp.,  ed.  Ven.  T.  vii.).1  So,  too,  the  great  proportion 
of  Roman  Catholic  writers,  among  whom  Maldonatus  expressly 
characterizes  the  opposite  notion  as  heretical  The  Council  of 
Trent,  too,  declares  (Sessio  6,  can.  21),  that  he  who  teaches 
Christum  Jesum  a  Deo  hominibus  datum  esse  ut  redemptorem, 
cui  fidant,  non  etiam  ut  legislatorem  cui  obediant,  anathema  sit. 
On.  the  legal  view  of  Christianity,  Rationalism  is  at  one  with 
Roman  Catholicism.  Accordingly  the  Socinians,  the  forerun- 
ners of  Rationalism,  side  with  the  Roman  Catholic  expositors 
on  this  subject.2     They  both  lay  stress  upon  the  eyw  de  Xeyto, 

1  He  justifies  himself  on  account  of  this  subordinating  of  the  law  against 
the  reproach  of  Manicheeism  made  by  the  moralizing  Pelagians  (c.  Pelag., 
L.  i.  c.  31). 

2  Przipcovius  remarks  on  chap.  vii.  24,  that  it  follows  from  this  verse,  that 
the  belief  in  obscure  mysterious  doctrines  is  a  matter  of  much  less  importance 
than  the  practice  of  the  great  moral  truths. 
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which,  they  say,  corresponds  to  the  sqqs&y]  by  Moses:  so,  too,  the 
Arminians  Limborch,  Grotius :  naturalia  legis  perfecit  Christus, 
prceceptis  quibusdam  exactioribus  muniens.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  nationalistic  period,  the  legal  view  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  became  more  general  also  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  So 
far  back  as  1759,  Chr.  Crusius  laments  over  this  (probatio  quod 
scopus  horn,  montanae  sit  evangelicus  neutiquam  legalis,  p.  2). 
In  the  further  development  of  Rationalism,  the  ground  it  took 
was  most  plainly  indicated  by  its  preference  of  the  Epistle  of 
St  James  to  those  of  St  Paul,  and  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
to  the  Gospel  of  St  John.  But  in  this  onesided  preference, 
Eationalism  had  also  been  preceded  by  Socinianism.  Przipco- 
vius  says,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(cogitationes  in  ev.  Matt.):  tria  ista  capita  eximiam  sanctse 
scripturse  partem  et  perfectissimam  doctrinse  Christi  et  officiorum 
atque  monitorum  nobis  prsescriptorum  descriptionem  continent, 
ita  ut,  si  quo  casu  reliquae  partes  periissent,  ex  hac  una  rationem 
officii  nostri  plurissime  explicati  discere  licuerit 

It  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  that  the 
true  light  in  which  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  to  be  regarded,  is 
not  as  a  commanding  law,  but  as  a  fulfilled  promise.  "Not  in 
merits,  sacrifices,  and  vows" — so  speaks  the  Magus  of  the  North 
(Hamann,  Schriften,  vii.  S.  58) — "which  God  requires  of  man, 
does  the  Christian  godliness  consist;  not — but  in  promises,  ful- 
filments, and  acts  of  self-sacrifice,  which  God,  for  the  sake  of 
man,  has  performed  and  accomplished.  Not  in  the  noblest  and 
greatest  command  which  He  has  enjoined;  but  in  the  highest 
blessedness  which  He  has  bestowed.  Not  in  law  and  morals, 
which  concern  only  human  dispositions  and  human  actions ;  but 
in  the  achievement  of  Divine  works  and  deeds  for  the  salvation 
of  the  whole  world." 

If  now  we  inquire  concerning  the  office  which  determines 
the  peculiar  position  which  Christ  holds  towards  the  human 
race,  we  shall  certainly  conclude  that  it  is  not  that  of  a  law- 
giver. Yet  the  question  may  arise,  whether  this  may  not  also 
form  a  part  of  His  office,  and  whether,  especially  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  He  does  not  appear  in  this  character.  Only 
relatively  has  an  affirmative  answer  been  opposed  by  the  Pro- 
testant theology.  It  denied,  1st,  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
forms  a  counterpart  to  the  Mosaic  lawgiving,  and  affirmed  that 
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the  former  is  only  the  true  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  latter 
(comp.  especially  Vesperse  Groningianae ,  Amst.  1698,  p.  108 
seqq.).  2d,  It  admitted  that  Christ  has  also  given  laws  to  the 
members  of  His  kingdom,  and  that  some  of  these  laws  are  to 
be  regarded  as  new,  in  so  far  as  the  law  had  previously  failed 
to  give  them  their  right  interpretation;  but  it  denied  that,  by 
fulfilling  these  laws,  man  can  earn  blessedness,  and  that  they 
are  able  to  cause  anything  more  than  a  knowledge  of  sin. 
Thus  they  applied  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  that  pedagogical 
purpose,  as  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to  Christ,  which  St 
Paul  ascribes  to  the  Mosaic  law  (Gal.  iii.  24).  Hunnius :  "nunc 
ad  legis  explicationem  se  accingit  Dominus,  quam  ideo  decla- 
randum  sibi  sumit,  ut  exquisitissima  perfectione  legis  cognita, 
homines  propriae  suae  justitiae  fiduciam  a  se  abjiciant."  3d,  It 
denied  that  the  Ttoielv,  in  chap.  vii.  24 — 26,  refers  merely  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  moral  law,  and  affirmed  that  it  refers  also  to 
the  &eXr](.ia  tov  Oeov  in  its  highest  aspect — that  is,  to  faith;  John 
vi.  40.  *  (Zwingli,2  Calv.,  the  auctor  op.  imp.,  Chemnitz,  Calov 
on  Luke  vi.  46,  Chr.  Crusius,  in  loc.  cit.  Even  in  vers.  10  and  20, 
Calov  understood  the  dixcuoovvr]  to  mean  the  justitia  imputata.) 
The  history  and  illustration  of  this  controversy  are  given  at 
lenght  by  Cotta,  in  Gerhard's  Locis  Theolog.  T.  vi.  S.  146  f. 
See  also  a  biblical  and  dogmatical  work  by  Theodosius  Harnack 
(entitled  Jesus  der  Christ,  oder  der  Erfueller  des  Gesetzes  und 
der  Propheten,  Elberfeld  1842),  which  contains,  on  the  whole, 
a  correct  statement  of  most  of  the  points  in  question,  although 
there  is  a  want  of  definite  antithesis  against  those  erroneous 
views  which  have  become  historical,  and  also  of  adequate  dog- 
matical insight. 

Let  us  examine  these  conclusions  of  the  older  Protestant 
theology.  The  first  has  been  pretty  generally  admitted  in 
modern  times.  Chap.  v.  20,  as  amplified  and  carried  out  in  the 
following  verses,  shows,  that  what  the  Saviour  opposed  was  not 
the  Mosaic  law,  but  the  false  view  of  that  law  taken  by  the 
Pharisees:  the  more  immediate  explanation  of  that  saying,  in 

1   Bengel  acutely  compares  Matt,  xxi  31. 

*  Facere  voluntatem  Dei  discipulum  Christi  indieat.  Qui  intus  pius  est  et 
fructibus  fidem  prodit,  hie  vere  Christianus  est.  Quae  sine  his  fiunt,  hypocrisis 
sunt.  Facere  vero  voluntatem  Dei  patris,  est  credere  in  eum  quern  misit  ipse 
Joh.  vi. 
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v.  21,  must  however  be  compared.  The  second  conclusion  is 
also  right :  it  seems,  however,  opposed  by  the  threatening  pro- 
nounced against  the  violation  of  the  law.  To  this  it  was  indeed 
answered,  that,  as  generally,  the  Saviour  here  speaks  more  legally, 
this  threatening  might  also  be  understood  only  hypothetically, 
viz.,  to  indicate  how,  apart  from  the  Gospel,  God  would  deal  even 
with  believers.  (Hunnius  thes.  ev.  p.  54;  Balduin,  qu.  9  on  Rom. 
ii.)  But  it  may  be  asked,  if  those  who  were  condemned  by  the 
law  have  had  the  way  of  salvation  opened  to  them  by  Christ, 
how  is  it  that  here  there  is  no  mention  whatever  made  of  that  way? 
Now  the  third  assertion  declares  that  there  is  some  allusion  to  it, 
if  only  an  indirect  one :  but  it  does  so  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
text of  the  verse,  and  also  to  the  view  taken  of  it  in  Luke  vi. 
46.  In  v.  20  a  higher  righteousness  was  required;  what  that 
righteousness  was  to  consist  in,  is  shown  in  the  following  verses: 
the  fruits  required  in  vii.  16,  are  to  be  the  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  true  religion.  And  if  we  are  to  explain  the  d-ityfia  xov 
Oeov  in  accordance  with  the  words  in  St  Luke:  xi  6s  (j.e 
y.cdelxe,  kvqie,  kvqib  '  %ccl  ov  noteixe  a  leyco ;  then  this  d-ehjfia 
must  mean  that  will  of  God  which  demands  the  practical  ful- 
filment of  the  Divine  law.  (Compare  also  Matt.  xii.  50.)  Be- 
sides, the  idea,  that  men  shall  be  judged  according  to  their  works, 
is  to  be  found  in  other  sayings  of  Christ:  Matt.  xvi.  27;  John  v. 
29 ;  and  especially  in  the  discourse  on  the  judgment,  Matt.  xxv. 
31  ff., — which  some,  indeed  (Keil,  Olsh.),  have  supposed  to  in- 
dicate the  judgment  on  the  heathen  for  their  behaviour  towards 
suffering  Christians ;  a  view,  however,  inconsistent  with  the  34th 
verse,  which  shows  that  the  discourse  refers  to  Christians  only. 
To  seek  to  isolate  from  this,  and  other  sayings  of  our  Lord,  the 
truth,  that  believers  are  to  be  judged  according  to  their  works, 
must  be  but  lost  labour;  since  even  the  Apostle,  who  most  dis- 
tinctly teaches  the  doctrine  of  justifying  faith,  gives  expression 
to  this  same  truth,  Rom.  ii.  12,  13,  xiv.  10;  2  Cor.  v.  10.  Hence, 
too,  it  must  appear  a  work  of  supererogation  in  Olshausen,  to 
attempt,  by  laying  stress  on  certain  expressions  in  the  end  of 
Matt,  vii.,  to  prove  that  the  words  of  Christ  respecting  works 
presuppose  faith  as  the  basis  of  these  works ;  and  to  argue  that 
Christ  Himself,  and  faith  in  Him,  are  there  pointed  out  as  the 
foundation  of  the  house;  and  that  what  is  said  in  ver.  23,  re- 
garding the  being  known  by  Christ,  is  spoken  with  reference  to 
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fellowship  with  Him,  and  to  the  new  birth.  With  greater  truth, 
certain  of  the  older  writers  (as  Calvin,  Bengel,  Scultetus)  have 
determined  that  the  intention  of  our  Lord,  in  speaking  of  the 
judgment  according  to  works,  was  to  bring  out  forcibly  the  con- 
trast between  true  religion  and  a  religion  of  mere  externals. 
Infidelitas  (observes  Bengel,  although  with  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent application,  on  chap.  vii.  23)  proprie  damnat,  et  tamen 
in  judicio  magis  allegatur  lex,  c.  xxv.  35,  42,  Bom.  ii.  12,  quia 
reprobi  ne  turn  quidem,  quum  Jesum  Christum  cement,  fidei 
rationes  perspicient.  Scultetus  begins  his  treatise  in  the  exercitt. 
Sacrse  (1.  ii.  c.  19)  with  the  words:  Non  sine  stomacho  saepe 
audivi  homiliastas  nostros  in  explicatione  versus  vigesimi  c.  v. 
excurrere  in  declamationem  de  justitia  fidei;  and  he  concludes: 
ergo  justitia  superabundans  non  est  justitia  fidei  opposita  justitise 
legis,  sed  justitia  legis  opposita  justitise  Jiypocriticce  Pharisceorum. 
So  too  Stier :  "Here  is  shown  the  test  of  true  or  false  profession 
and  life ;  and  not  all  who  have  said,  'Lord,  Lord,'  and  done  many 
wonderful  things,  stand  in  the  judgment.  The  fruits  of  the 
grace  so  freely  and  graciously  offered  in  the  beginning,  are  in- 
exorably demanded ;  the  one  lawgiver,  who  wills  that  every  man 
should  submit  to  judgment,  and  judge  himself  in  order  to  sal- 
vation, appears  also  as  the  condemner  of  all  to  whom  He  has 
not  become  a  Saviour:  James  iv.  12." x  Most  certainly  it  is  not 
as  merita  that  those  works  have  any  worth  in  the  judgment,  but 
only  as  documenta  fidei.  But  the  measure  of  the  owxriQia  is 
determined  by  those  manifestations  of  faith,  and  will  not  the 
degree  of  the  perfection  of  the  former  be  determined  by  the 
latter?  This  now  is  admitted,  and  accordingly  different  gra- 
dations of  blessedness  are  distinguished.  One  thing,  indeed,  will 
be  the  common  inheritance  of  all  the  saved,  the  bona  substan- 
tial, that  is,  the  visio  essentia^  Dei  and  the  fruitio  beatitudinis : 
the  difference  will  consist  in  different  degrees  of  the  gloria. 

If,  then,  faith  is  the  condition  of  participation  in  blessedness ; 
if  it  is  faith  indeed  which  becomes  sight ;  and  if  the  manifesta- 
tion and  exponent  of  faith  is  works,  according  to  their  quality 
and  quantity;  why  may  not  the  difference  in  works  determine  the 
difference  in  the  degree  of  participation  in  the  vision  of  God, — 
the  difference,  too,  in  the  measure  of  joy  and  blossedness?  And 

1  Stier,  Words,  etc.,  Pope's  trans.,  i.  97  (Reden,  i.  76). 
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Calov  has  accordingly  made  the  difference  to  consist  in  the 
measure  of  fruitio  (Syst.  Theol.  xvi.  p.  337).  We  could  not  then 
deny  that  even  believers  may  inherit  a  partial  unblessedness.  This 
is  a  point  on  which  our  doctrine  requires  further  elaboration. 1 
But  although  the  older  theology,  by  its  view  of  the  Sermon 
as  a  concio  legalis,  has  not  succeeded  in  solving  the  difficulty 
alluded  to,  it  must  be  owned  that  it  has  approached  nearer  to  a 
correct  solution  than  many  another  answer  proposed  to  this 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  Sermon  to  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion. Thus,  for  instance,  Hess  has  written  a  treatise  on  the 
subject  (entitled  Ueber  das  Verhaltniss  der  Bergpredigt  zur 
evangelischen  Begnadigungslehre,  Flatt's  Magazin  fur  Dog- 
matik  u.  Moral,  St  5,  6),  in  which  he  is  satisfied  with  the  con- 
clusion, that  here  the  Christian  doctrine  is  not  stated  indeed, 
but  at  least  the  way  is  paved  for  it  by  the  removal  of  the 
obstructions  of  pharasaic  formalism.  When  that  older  view 
affirms  that  the  Apostle,  in  passages  like  those  referred  to,  or 
Christ  in  the  passages  before  us,  speaks  only  more  legally,  i.  e., 
hypothetically  (meaning  to  point  out  how  God  would  judge, 
supposing  the  Gospel  not  to  exist),  such  an  answer  is  no  doubt 
unsatisfactory.  These  words  of  threatening,  it  is  plain,  can  be 
no  idle  words.  Yet  the  view  contained  an  element  of  truth; 
for  it  was  based  upon  the  correct  belief,  that  that  ancient  word 
of  the  law,  "My  judgments,  which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live 
in  them,"  Lev.  xviii.  5,  was  not  abolished  by  the  new  covenant, 
but  still  forms  part  of  it  (Rom.  iii.  31,  alia  v6f.wv  locavo^av). 
If  perfect  blessedness  and  perfect  communion  with  God  mean 
the  same  thing,  then  perfect  blessedness  must  consist  in  the 
perfect  fulfilment  of  the  moral  commands  of  God.  Now,  it  is 
faith  in  the  Redeemer  which  constitutes  the  living  fountain 
from  which  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  flows  (Rom.  viii.  4; 
Eph.  ii.  10).  Accordingly,  when  faith  attains  its  highest  degree 
and  becomes  sight,  it  will  necessarily  manifest  itself  in  perfect 
harmony  of  the  human  will  with  the  Divine ;  hence  in  the  per- 
fect fulfilment  of  the  Divine  law.  In  the  day  of  the  Lord, 
believers  will  appear  before  God  as  avsyxlrjroi,  as  bloKlrjqoi 

1  Compare  the  essay,  "Wie  ist  das  Gericht  der  Glaubigen  nach  den  Werken 
mit  der  vollkoramenen  Rechtfertigung  durch  den  Glauben  zu  vereinigen?"  Lit. 
Anz.  1848,  n.  38;  and  Tholuck's  Commentar  zum  Roemerbrief,  5  A.,  on 
chap.  ii.   6. 
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(1  Cor.  i.  8;  1  Thess.  v.  23;  Phil  i.  6).  Referring  to  this, 
Hunnius  and  Calov  remark  (on  1  Cor.  i.  8) :  "et  tandem  in  die 
Domini  erunt  omni  ex  parte  irreprehensibiles,  induti  jam  per- 
fectissimo  inhaerentis  justitiae  habitu." 

Now  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  are  to  determine 
upon  the  dependence  of  blessedness  on  the  condition  of  perfect 
obedience  to  the  law,  as  set  forth  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Doubtless  faith  in  Christ  is  the  means  whereby  the  dr/Mioavvrj 
demanded  of  us  is  to  be  attained;  but  it  is  a  means  which  here, 
as  elsewhere,  is  only  partially  alluded  to  by  Christ.    And  the 
reason  was,  that  His  whole  ministry  was  simply  of  a  preparatory 
character.    As  Delitzsch  says  (in  loc.  S.  75):   "This  %aqig  is, 
however,  veiled  here;  for  only  on  the  completion  of  the  work  of 
redemption  was  it  to  be  unveiled.    The  Preacher  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  Himself  this  %uQig  in  person.    But  the  relation 
in  which  His  person  and  His  work  stand  to  that  di%aioovvr},  He 
here  only  alludes  to,  and  does  not  state  distinctly."    True,  the 
means  by  which  the  righteousness  was  to  come,  is  only  alluded 
to  here,  but  it  is  alluded  to  in  an  unmistakeable  manner.    In 
those  beatitudes  which  speak  of  the  feeling  of  spiritual  poverty, 
of  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  do  we  not  already 
recognise  that  Preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  whom  it  is  said  (Matt, 
xii.  20)  that  He  would  not  break  the  bruised  reed,  or  quench 
the  smoking  flax,  and  who  (Matt.  xi.  29,  30)  invites  men  to 
Himself,  because  His  yoke  is  easy,  His  burden  light?    If  now, 
on  the  other  hand,  He  requires,  v.  20,  a  righteousness  beyond 
that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  other? — how,  but  by  the  knowledge  that  through  faith  in 
Him  strength  is  given  to  fulfil  what  He  requires?    "It  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  denied  that  Jesus  possessed  the  conciousness 
of  a  power  of  redemption  and  reconciliation  which  was  to  flow 
through  Him.    When,  in  Matth.  v.  6,  He  promises  to  satisfy 
them  who  hunger  after  righteousness,  and  in  xi.  29,  30,  of  an 
avdjtavotq  rcug  ipv%a7g,  of  a  tvybg  xqijOtog  and  cpoQtlov  ela- 
(pqov,  He  expresses  this  consciousness."    (Plank,  in  Treatise 
Judenthum  und  Urchristenthum,  Zeller  theol.  Jahrb.  1847,  S, 
278.)    From  this  it  follows,  that  in  the  words  rjl&ov  TthjQwacti 
more  is  implied  than  the  mere  intimation  that  He  came  to  im- 
part to  the  law  a  deeper  theoretical  meaning.    He  could  not  at 
His  first  appearance  (Luke  iv.  18)  have  called  His  doctrine  an 
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ewyyeXiov,  a  joyful  message  for  the  Ttrwxoi;  He  could  not  have 
designated  His  coming  as  an  eviavrog  -avqiov  3e%tog,  as  the  ful- 
filment of  all  the  Messianic  expectations,  had  He  come  only  to 
increase  the  demands  of  the  law,  without  also  giving  an  increased 
measure  of  strength.  If  we  must  believe  that  He  knew  that 
the  Messianic  promises  were  to  find  their  fulfilment  in  Him, 
then  that  7ilrjQO)Oig  vo/nov,  which  He  was  to  accomplish,  must 
have  had  involved  in  it  a  promise  also. 

§  6.      EXEGETICAL  LITERATURE. 

I.  The  Fathers.— From  the  Greek  Church,  the  Homilies 
of  St  Chrysostom  on  St.  Matthew  (ed.  Montfauc.  T.  vii.).  They 
are  characterized  by  careful  consideration  of  text  and  context, 
most  sound  historical  exposition,  and  able  application;  yet  on 
many  points  the  judgment  is  wavering  or  mistaken.  Those 
among  the  ancients  who  have  constructed  epitomes  of  the  Ser- 
mon are  Theophylact  and  Euthymius  Zigabenus.  Expositions  of 
single  passages  are  to  be  found  in  the  exegetical  letters  of  Isidorus 
of  Pelusium. — In  the  Latin  Church,  Hilarius  Pictaviensis  (in 
Matt.  T.  ii.  ed.  Veron.).  As  a  follower  of  Origen,  he  is  often 
mystical  and  allegorical;  on  some  passages  his  remarks  are  ac- 
curate and  striking.  St  Jerome  (in  Matt.  ed.  Ven.  T.  vi.  p.  1). 
He  is  frequently  terse  and  striking;  but  his  criticism  is  often 
wavering,  and  he  fails  to  apprehend  the  exact  shade  of  thought. 
St  Augustin,  de  sermone  Domini  in  monte  (T.  iii.  ed  Bened.); 
although  not  unfrequently  erroneous  in  his  interpretation,  is 
yet  acute  and  able.  The  work  of  the  as  yet  unknown  auctor 
operis  imperfecti,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Theodosius,  is 
to  be  found  among  the  writings  of  St  Chrysostom  (T.  vi.),  to 
whom  it  was  at  first  ascribed.  Originally  written  in  Latin, 
it  expounds  merely  the  Latin  translation.1  The  author,  who 
was  an  Arian,  has  many  curious  and  fanciful  explanations, 
but  always  characterized  by  intelligence.  Erasmus  rightly  calls 
him  facundus  and  eruditus.     Finally,  rich  exegetical  contri- 

1  On  Matt.  v.  3,  he  suggests  the  question  why  the  word  used  is  mendici  and 
not  humilis.  His  answer  is  peculiar:  ut  non  solum  humiles  ostendat,  sed  etiam 
indigentes  humiles,  qui  sic  sunt  humiles  ut  semper  adjutorium  Dei  sint  mendi- 
cantes.  But  in  the  Greek,  the  word  used  is  not  the  word  corresponding  to 
mendicus,  which  is  zpoaaiTY)?. 
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butions  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  letters  of  Augustine  and 
Jerome. 

II.  Koman  Catholic  Expositors  up  to  the  18th  Cen- 
tury.— The  Glossa  ordinaria  by  Walafrid  Strabo  (Opera,  Paris 
1852),  the  catena  of  Thorn.  Aquinas  and  Nic.  Lyra,  are 
based  upon  the  commentaries  of  the  Fathers,  especially  St 
Augustine.  In  the  dark  times  which  preceded,  Druthmar  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned  with  distinction  (in  Matt.,  c.  840,  biblio- 
theca  maxima  Patrum,  vol.  xxv.) :  an  exegetist  who  knew  Greek. 
He  recognises  the  importance  of  historical  exposition;  concise, 
occasionally  original.  Radbertus  (pb.  851,  bibl.  max.  Patrum, 
vol.  xiv.):  of  allegorizing  tendencies;  well  read  in  the  writings 
of  his  predecessors. *  Erasmus,  Annotations  on  Matthew  (critici 
Sacri  N.  T.);  serviceable  philological  contributions  to  the  ex- 
position of  the  text.  Maldonatus  {ob.  1583),  Commentarii  in 
quatuor  Evangelia,  Mussiponti  1596  (cited  by  Martin,  1852); 
rich  in  patristic  learning,  in  ability  and  exegetical  insight. — The 
most  distinguished  of  the  Catholic  commentators  on  St  Paul's 
Epistles  is  Este:  his  commentary  on  St  Matthew  is,  however, 
short;  annot.  in  difficiliora  S.  S.  loca,  1621.  Corn.  Jansenius, 
comm.  in  harmoniam  Evv.,  Lugd.  1589:  not  without  judgment, 
yet  fettered  by  his  theological  opinions.  A  Lapide,  comm.  in 
4  Evv.,  Antwerp  1670:  dependent  on  his  predecessors,  without 
insight,  dogmatically  restricted. — For  a  collection  of  commen- 
taries, chiefly  Jesuitical,  vide  in  biblia  magna,  de  la  Haye  1643. 

III.  Expositors  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  16th 
and  17th  Centuries. — Luther's  Commentary  on  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  (in  Walch,  vol.  vii.),  despite  its  manifold 
digressions  and  frequent  misapprehensions  of  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  a  word,  must  nevertheless,  on  account  of  its  correct  ap- 

1  Remarkable  is  the  testimony  which  Druthmar  given  to  the  historical  ex- 
position, and  the  way  in  which  Radbertus  laments  the  want  of  historical  helps. 
Druthmar  says :  Studui  plus  historicum  sensum  sequi  quam  spiritualem  .  .  .  cum 
historia  fuudamentum  omnis  intelligentiae  sit  et  ipsa  primitus  quasrenda  et 
amplexanda  et  sine  ipsa  ad  aliam  non  possit  transiri.  Radbert  complains 
(1.  2,  S.  357) :  velim  perpendant  nostri,  quantos  et  quales  Grsecorum  facundia 
in  hoc  eodem  opere  habeat  tractatores,  et  tunc  potuerint  dignoscere,  quibus  latina 
paupertas  egeat  documentis,  quia  profecto  in  manus  nostras  vix  perpauca  prio- 
rum  venerunt  commenta. 
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prehension  and  popular  exposition  of  the  thought,  be  regarded 
as  a  masterpiece.  Melanchthon's  adnotationes  in  ev.  Mtth., 
1523,  are  merely  fugitive  notes  of  college  lectures,  edited 
against  the  author's  will.  The  Conciones  explicantes  integrum 
ev.  Mtth.,  1558,  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Wittenberg  edition  (ed. 
Bretschneider,  T.  xiv.),  are  sermons  by  Froeschel,  the  materials 
of  which  had  been  prepared  by  Melanchthon,  partly  in  excursus, 
partly  in  entire  sermons. — From  the  16th  century  we  have  the 
works  of  Joach.  Camerarius,  Erasmus  Sarcerius,  Martin  Chem- 
nitz, and  Aeg.  Hunnius.  Sarcerius'  scholia  in  Mtth.  (1538) 
are  brief  paraphrases  of  the  sense  without  criticism  of  the  text. 
Camerarius,  notatio  figurarum,  etc.  (1572):  notes  almost  ex- 
clusively philological,  with  scarcely  any  value  now.  Hunnius 
(ob.  1603)  in  Mtth.,  1608,  in  the  thesaurus  evangelicus,  1706: 
chiefly  traditionally  doctrinal. — The  principal  exegetical  work 
on  the  Gospels  is  the  harmonia  evangelica,  Hamb.  1704,  3  voll. 
fol.,  published  under  the  name  of  Chemnitz.  Only  the  first 
seven  chapter  of  the  work,  however,  are  from  his  pen.  The 
work  was  continued  by  Polycarp  Lyser,  and  after  his  death, 
with  equal  ability  and  learning,  brought  to  a  conclusion  by 
Joh.  Gerhard.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  is  the  only  elaborate 
commentary  on  the  first  three  Gospels.  In  this  work,  the 
previous  expositions  are  carefully  used;  the  whole  compass  of 
Scripture  is  brought  to  the  elucidation  of  the  separate  passages ; 
the  exegesis  is  handled  not  without  a  certain  freedom  from 
doctrinal  and  traditional  prejudice;  philological  criticism  is 
more  attended  to  than  had  formerly  been  the  case  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church ;  as  regards  form,  however,  there  is  a  great  want 
of  conciseness. 

In  the  17th  century,  Joh.  Gerhard,  annot.  posthumss  in  ev. 
Mtth.,  ed.  Ern.  Gerhard,  1663:  these  are  college  lectures. 
Calixt,  Concordia  evv.,  1663,  opus  posthumum:  a  short  com- 
mentary, chiefly  in  accordance  with  the  traditional  Lutheran 
exposition.  Er.  Schmid  (ob.  1637),  notse  et  animadversiones  in 
N.  T.  (opus  posthumum),  1658:  chiefly  a  philological  exposi- 
tion characterized  by  learning  and  insight.  Calov  (biblia  il- 
lustrata),  a  corrector  of  the  heterodox  exposition  of  Grotius; 
notwithstanding  his  school  dogmatics,  he  is  learned  and  acute. 

IV.    Expositors  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  16th 
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and  17th  Centuries. — Zwingli  (opp.,  T.  vi.  1,  ed.  Schuler 
and  Schulthess,  1836).  His  editor  and  faithful  colleague, 
Leo  Judaeus,  gives  him  the  praise  of  having  expounded  Scrip- 
ture mira  claritate,  brevitate  ac  simplicitate  parique  diligentia ; 
and  even  Eichard  Simon  (histoire  des  commentateurs  du  N.  T., 
p.  729)  seems  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  judgment.  All 
that  we  can  say  of  his  exposition,  however,  is,  that  although 
neither  carefully  worked  out  nor  methodically  arranged,  it  not 
unfrequently  contains  a  good  view  of  a  passage.  Conrad  Pelli- 
canus  {6b.  1556,  opp.,  T.  vi.):  short,  often  to  the  point,  and  not 
without  originality. — The  most  noteworthy  representative  of 
systematic  historical  exegesis  before  Calvin,  is  Bucer  in  his 
enarratio  quatuor  evv.,  1536;  a  work  little  known,  but  which 
has  anticipated  many  a  deep  thought  of  modern  theology. 
Bullinger,  in  Mtth.,  1542 :  elaborately  dogmatical,  yet  not  with- 
out originality.  Calvin  (new  ed.,  Berlin  1835 — 38,  voll.  i.  ii., 
Harmonia  Ev.  Matthsei,  Marci,  Lucse)  is  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished among  the  expositors  of  his  century  by  the  religious 
depth  of  his  criticism,  which  is  based  upon  rigid  grammatical 
and  historical  interpretation:  his  work  on  the  Gospels  is  not, 
however,  so  thorough-going  as  his  commentaries  on  the  Epistles. 
Beza  (Novum  Testamentum,  5th  improved  ed.  1598),  the  most 
philological  and  critical  of  his  fellow-workers.  Aretius  {ob. 
1574),  discerning,  but  strongly  dogmatical.  Piscator  {6b.  1626), 
comm.  in  omnes  libros  N.  T.,  ed.  iii.,  1658:  exegetical  insight, 
ability  in  developing  the  connection  of  passages.  Abr.  Scul- 
tetus  {6b.  1625),  exercitationes  evangelicse,  1624:  a  series  of  able 
treatises  on  the  first  ten  chapters  of  this  Gospel,  partly  his- 
torical, partly  doctrinal.  Fred.  Spanheim  {6b.  1649),  dubia 
evangelica,  3  voll.  1651:  to  te  middle  of  chap.  v.  contains  an 
inquiry  into  doctrinal  difficulties,  at  once  learned  and  concise, 
clear  and  acute.  Cocceius  (opp.,  T.  iv.),  a  profound  and 
learned  but  unfinished  exposition  in  disp.  xxx.  in  T.  vi.  Ham- 
mond, Nov.  Test,  cum  paraphrasi  et  adnotationibus — transtulit 
et  auxit  J.  Clericus,  1698.  Owing  to  a  false  originality  and  a 
doctrinal  superficiality,  the  learned  notes  of  the  author  often 
fail  to  apprehend  the  right  meaning :  the  contributions  by  Cleri- 
cus, however,  are  generally  useful  for  the  historical  interpreta- 
tion. Jacob.  Eisner  (com.  in  ev.  Mtth.  1767),  Jacobus  and 
Ludovicus  Cappellus,  Drusius,  Ludov.  de  Dieu,  Price,  have 
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learned  annotations  of  philological  and  antiquarian  importance, 
especially  in  their  expositions  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

V.  Socman  Expositors.— Faustus  Socinus  (bibl.  fratrum 
Polonorum,  T.  iv.  to  Matt.  vi.  20).  Crell  (bibl.  fratr.  Polon. 
T.  v.  only  on  to  the  5th  chap,  of  Matthew).  Wollzogen  (bibl. 
T.  ii.).  Przipcov,  cogitationes  ad  initium  ev.  Mtth.  (bibl.  T.  iv.). 
Socinus  is  the  most  ingenious. 

VI.  Arminian  Expositors. — Notwithstanding  his  doctrinal 
superficiality,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Grotius  has,  by  his  rich 
classical  and  rabbinical  learning,  greatly  furthered  the  elucida- 
tion especially  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Episcopius  (in 
Mtth.  T.  ii.)  is  serviceable  to  historical  exposition ;  yet,  as  else- 
where, so  here,  although  Limborch  pronounces  this  work  his 
best,  he  is  neither  precise  nor  concise.  Wettstein's  collections 
from  classical  and  rabbinical  authors  give  frequently,  as  parallel, 
passages  more  apparently  than  really  parallel. 

VII.  Expositors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  18th  and  19th  Centuries. — Calmet,  opp.,  T.  vii.  Com- 
mentary on  Matth.  by  Gratz,  2  vols.  1821.  Kistemaker's  Kurze 
Anmerkungen  zu  Matth.  Riegler,  Bergpredigt  Jesu  Christi 
kritisch-historisch-praktisch  erklaert,  zur  Belehrung  und  Be- 
trachtung  dargestellt,  Bamberg  1844.    All  without  importance. 

VIII.  Protestant  Expositors  in  the  18th  and  19th 
Centuries.— Curse  philological  critical,  by  Christ.  Wolf,  1741 
(which  are  to  be  found  as  an  appendix  in  Koecher's  analecta), 
are  for  the  most  part  antiquated  now;  yet,  for  the  history  of 
the  exposition,  they  form  a  useful  collection.  Beausobre  (re- 
marques  philologiques  et  critiques  sur  le  N.  Test.,  1742):  inde- 
pendent patristic  research,  but  the  quotations  often  bear  but  a 
remote  relation  to  the  text.  Gottfried  Olearius,  Observationes 
in  Matth.,  1730:  characterized  by  exegetical  talent  and  philo- 
logical knowledge.  Bengel,  Gnomon  N.  T.  ed.  1742,  new  ed. 
by  Steudel,  2  A.  Berlin  1854  (Engl.  Transl.,  Edinburgh  1859); 
remarkable  for  its  profound  love  and  reverence  for  the  Word  of 
God,  and  careful  attention  to  the  very  faintest  intimations  of 
the  text.    Heumann,  Erklaerung  des  N.  T.,  I.  Band,  1750:  a 
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work  which,  at  the  outset  very  incomplete,  gains  as  it  progresses, 
by  a  diligent  use  of  the  labours  of  others.  Kuinoel  in  Matth., 
4th  ed.  1837:  rich  collection  of  materials  from  more  recent 
authors,  but  without  philological  penetration  or  theological  depth. 
Paulus,  exeget.  Handbuch,  1  Th.  1833:  exposition  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  superficial  modern  illumination.  Fritzsche, 
in  Matth.,  1826:  partially  good  in  its  philology  and  criticism, 
utterly  deficient  in  its  theological  comprehension :  what  is  new 
in  it  is  sometimes  more  ingenious  than  true.  Olshausen,  bibl. 
Commentar,  1  Th.  3  A.  1838  i  the  first  exposition  of  this  century 
for  Christianity  and  ability.  Meyer,  Commentar  zu  Matth., 
3  A.  1853 :  with  considerateness,  but  the  sense  is  sometimes  too 
superficially  apprehended.  De  Wette,  Comm.  zu  Matth.,  3  A. 
1845,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  with  sententious  brevity. 
Stier,  Reden  Jesu,  1  Th.  1843 :  correct  views,  but  without  clear 
and  defined  perceptions,  or  sound  hermeneutical  principles  of 
exposition.  The  Christian  depth,  combined  with  right  historical 
feeling,  with  which  Neander  has  in  his  Leben  Jesu  (5  A.  1852) 
illustrated  the  sayings  of  Christ,  has  also  accomplished  much 
that  is  meritorious  and  thankworthy  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Separate  Treatises  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. — Ferf. 
Specimen  critico-theolog.  in  ev.  Matth.,  Traj.  Bat.  1799.  The 
author  is  occupied  with  Evanson's  doubts  on  the  authenticity 
of  Matthew,  and  discusses  isolated  points  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  yet  without  profit. — Frotscher  (prses.  Iehnichen)  de  con- 
silio  quod  Jesu  in  oratione  quae  dicitur  montana,  secutus  est, 
Witteb.  1788.  The  author  regards  the  sermon  as  one  con- 
nected whole. — Pott,  de  natura  atque  indole  orationis  montanae, 
Helmst.  1789.  The  author  regards  the  sermon  as  a  collection 
of  apophthegms. — Oertel,  de  oratione  Jesu  montana  ejusque 
consilio,  Witteb.  1802:  an  unimportant  attempt  to  determine 
the  occasion,  place,  and  scope  of  the  sermon.  Grosse,  de  con- 
silio quod  Christus  in  oratione  montana  secutus  sit,  Gott. 
1818 :  a  very  feeble  attempt  to  prove  one  train  of  thought  in 
the  sermon.  Jentzen,  de  indole  ac  ratione  orationis  montanse, 
Lubecse  1818:  a  somewhat  better,  but  still  feeble  effort  of  the 
same  description. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  further  deserves  attention — as 
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does  also,  in  this  respect,  the  exposition  of  it  by  Luther — when 
considered  as  a  pattern  and  model  of  true  popular  eloquence. 
As  such,  it  is  rightly  appreciated  by  Herwerden,  Jezus  Christus 
in  de  Bergrede  beschouwd  als  een  voorbeeld  voor  den  Kanzel- 
rednaar,  Gron.  1829. — The  following  are  the  most  important 
homiletical  works  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount:  Goess,  Reden 
ueber  die  Bergpredigt  nach  neuen  Ansichten,  Uebersicht  und 
exegetisch.  Rechtfertigung,  Ulm  1823.  Zimmermann,  die  Berg- 
predigt in  religioesen  Vortraegen,  Neust.  1836.  Mau,  die 
Bergpredigt  nach  Matth.  homiletisch  bearbeitet,  Hamb.  1836. 
Arndt,  die  Bergrede  Jesu  Christi  in  17  Betrachtungen,  Magde- 
burg 1838,  2  B.  Harms,  die  Bergrede  des  Herrn  in  21  Pre- 
digten  vorgetragen,  Kiel  1841.  Kling,  die  Bergrede  Christi 
nach  Matth.  fuer  nachdenkende  Christen  erklaert,  Marburg 
1841.  Stueler,  nachgelassene  Predigten  ueber  die  Bergpredigt, 
Halle  1843.  Braune,  Bergpredigt  ausgelegt  (in  Bibelstunden), 
Altenb.  1856. 

Works  on  the  Eight  Beatitudes. — Gregory  Nyss.,  the  Beatitud. 
in  monte,  opp.,  ed.  Par.  T.  i.  Rambach,  Betrachtungen  ueber 
die  8  Seligkeiten,  Jena  1723.  Conr.  Rieger,  richtiger  und 
leichter  Weg  zum  Himmel  durch  acht  Stufen  der  Seligkeit, 
Stuttg.  1744.  Herder,  die  Seligpreisungen  Christi;  in  den 
Werken  zur  Religion  und  Theologie,  B.  iv.  G.  A.  Fischer,  Pre- 
digten ueber  die  8  Seligkeiten,  Muenchen  1834.  Nielsen,  die 
Seligpreisungen  unsers  Herrn  in  neun  Predigten,  Luebeck  1838. 

Works  on  the  Lord's  Prayer. — (1.)  Origen,  in  his  work 
jteqI  ev%rjg,  c.  18,  opp.,  T.  i.  p.  126  ff. :  an  elaborate  and  most 
able  performance,  characterized  by  deep  theological  insight. 
(2.)  Chrysostom,  first  in  the  homilies  in  Matth.,  horn.  xix.  T. 
vii.  p.  149;  also  in  the  horn,  de  instituenda  secundum  Deum 
vita.  T.  ii.  ed.  Montf.  In  T.  viii.  there  is  a  spurious  exposition 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  (3.)  Isidorus  Pelusiota  epistt.,  1.  iv.  ep. 
24.  (4.)  Cyrillus  Hierosol.  in  Cateches.  23,  §  11 — 18,  opp.,  ed. 
Touttee,  p.  329.  (5.)  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  five  discourses  de 
oratione,  the  last  four  of  which  are  a  commentary  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  T.  i.  ed.  Paris,  p.  723  seqq.  (6.)  The  anonymous 
author  in  the  varia  sacra  of  Stephan.  le  Moyne,  Lugd.  B.  1685, 
i.  66.  The  fragments  gathered  by  Alex.  Morus  (Notas  in 
N.  T.,  p.  26),  from  a  codex  of  St  Athanasius  in  the  Medicean 
library,  belong  tho  the  same  writer. — In  the  Latin  Church :  (1.) 
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Tertullian,  in  the  liber  de  oratione,  T.  iii.  ed.  Paris,  p.  501. 
(2)  Cyprian,  in  his  work  de  oratione  dominica,  opp.,  ed.  Par. 
p.  317.  (3.)  Pseudo-Ambrosius,  in  the  treatise  de  Sacramentis, 
L.  v.  c.  4.  (on  its  spuriousness,  see  Oudinus,  T.  i.  651).  (4.) 
Jerome,  in  his  Commentary  on  Matthew,  and  in  the  Dialogus 
contra  Pelagianos,  L.  iii.  c.  51,  T.  ii.  (ed.  Ven.).  (5.)  Augustin, 
in  his  exposition  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  in  his 
sermons  on  Matth.  vi.  de  oratione  dominica:  Sermo  lvi. — lx., 
Tom.  v.  (ed.  Bened.).  (6.)  Auctor  operis  imperfecti.  The  ex- 
positions of  the  Greek  Fathers  have  been  collected  and  arranged 
in  a  scholarly  manner  by  Suicer,  Observationes  Sacrae,  Tiguri 
1665,  c.  vii. — xi. 

From  the  period  of  the  Reformation  the  most  important  ex- 
planations of  the  Lord's  Prayer  are  those  of  Luther's  Longer 
and  Shorter  Catechisms,  together  with  that  in  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  by  Ursinus  and  Olevianus.  Both  explanations,  like 
the  catechisms  themselves,  are  masterpieces  both  in  respect  of 
theological  depth  and  of  popular  expositions.  Besides  the  above- 
named  expositions  by  Luther,  there  are  yet  three  others:  The 
first  consists  in  sermons  taken  down  and  edited  by  Sneider  in 
1518,  and  afterwards  published  in  the  same  year  by  Luther 
himself,  under  the  title:  "Auslegung  des  Vaterunsers  fuer 
einfaeltige  Laien."  To  this  edition  he  added  two  short  appen- 
dices.1 Next  came,  in  1529,  the  exposition  in  the  catechisms; 
and  finally,  something  was  contributed  to  the  illustration  of  the 
Pater  noster  in  the  sermons  on  Matt,  vi.,  which  he  began  to 
hold  in  1530.  The  first  more  elaborate  commentary  for  lay- 
men bears  evidence  of  less  clearness  and  maturity  of  thought. 

Among  later  expositions  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
Chemnitz,  harmonia  evangelica,  T.  i.  c.  51 :  it  is  rich  in  a  wide 
understanding  of  the  text,  derived  from  the  Scriptures  in  their 
whole  extent.  The  commentary  of  Socinus  is  full  and  carefully 
worked  out.  Among  the  treatises  which  have  been  published 
separately,  that  which  deserves  most  notice  are  the  exercitationes 
in  orationem  dominicam  by  the  learned  Hermann  Witsius  in 
the  exercitationes  sacrae,  Amst.  3  ed.  1697:  they  contain  much 
that  is  useful  for  exposition,  especially  culled  from  patristic 

1  Bearing  respectively  the  titles:  "Kurzer  Begriff  und  Ordnung  aller  vorge- 
schriebenen  Bitten,"  and  "Kurze  Auslegung  des  V.U.  vor  und  hinter  sich," — that 
is,  in  the  right  and  the  inverted  way. 
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literature,  but  there  is  a  want  of  a  distinct  apprehension  of 
the  meaning.  Gottfried  Olearius,  observationes  sacrse,  Lips. 
1713,  p.  176  seqq.;  his  remarks  are  ingenious  and  partly  origi- 
nal. The  treatise  by  Nik.  Brunner,  de  prsestantia  et  perfec- 
tione  orationis  dominical,  in  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Temple  Helvet., 
Tig.  1736,  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  form,  indeed,  he  follows  the 
strict  school  of  Lampe,  but  there  is  considerable  insight  into 
the  meaning. l  From  modern  times  we  may  mention  the  trea- 
tises by  Noesselt  in  the  exercitt.,  Hall.  1803, — which,  however, 
go  no  deeper  into  the  subject  than  had  been  already  done  in 
former  works;  an  able  exposition  of  the  Prayer  by  Weber 
(formerly  Professor  in  Halle),  published  in  the  Programme  of 
1828  under  the  title :  eclogse  exegetico-crit.  in  nonnullos  libror. 
N.  T.  locos  ii.  and  iii;  finally,  Gebser,  de  oratione  dom.  com- 
ment. 1,  Regiom.  1830. — The  principal  homiletical  works  on 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  recent  times  are  the  following:  John, 
Predigten  ueber  das  Vater  unser,  Hamb.  1829,  2  A.  1833. 
Fikenscher,  das  Vater  unser  in  10  Predigten,  Nuernb.  1834. 
Loehe,  Predigten  ueber  das  Vater  unser,  Nuernb.  1834.  Zim- 
mer,  das  Gebet  des  Herrn,  Frankf.  1834.  Arndt,  das  Vater 
unser  in  10  Predigten,  Berlin,  2  A.  1841.  Zimmermann,  das 
Gebet  des  Herrn,  11  Predigten,  Neust.  a.  d.  Orla  1837.  Harms, 
das  Vater  unser  in  11  Predigten,"  Kiel  1838.  Marheineke, 
das  Gebet  des  Herrn,  13  Predigten,  Berlin  1840.  Tholuck, 
Predigten  ueber  das  Vater  unser  in  B.  ii.  of  the  larger  ed.  of 
his  sermons.  Huhn,  Predigten  ueber  das  Vater  unser,  Reval 
1842.  Niemann,  das  Vater  unser  in  10  Predigten,  Hannover 
1844.  Stolz  (R.  Cath.),  das  Vater  unser  und  die  Zehn  Gebote 
(aus  dem  Kalender  fuer  Zeit  und  Ewigkeit),  1851.  Jac.  Mar- 
tin in  Geneva,  das  Gebet  des  Herrn,  from  the  French,  1852. 
Veit  (R.  Cath.),  das  Vater  unser,  4th  revised  ed.  1852.  [Above 
all,  Sermons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice, 
London.] 

1  In  the  first  vol.  of  this  collection  of  dissertations  there  is  an  idea  sug- 
gested hy  Stapfer,  as  a  counterpart  to  the  notion  peculiar  to  the  Hegelian 
school  (which  is  given  hy  Prof.  Sietze  in  his  Grundhegriffe  preussischer  Rechts- 
und  Staatsgeschichte,  Berlin  1829),  that  the  several  petitions  of  the  Pater 
noster  express  the  several  periods  of  the  history  of  the  world.  Stapfer,  namely, 
suggests  that  these  six  petitions  express  six  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church. 
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SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 


HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION. 
Vers/1,  2. 


VERSE  1.  In  this  verse  three  things  demand  our  attention: 
first,  the  oyloi  spoken  of;  next,  the  mountain  mentioned;  and 
lastly,  the  discrepancy  with  St  Luke's  account,  which  the 
terms  aveprj  and  wxd-taavTog  avxov  present.  Since,  as  has 
been  shown,  the  introduction  to  the  discourse  in  chap.  iv.  24,  25, 
has  merely  a  summary  character,  the  concourse  of  people  men- 
tioned by  St  Matthew  would  be  inexplicable,  were  it  not  that  the 
similar  statement  of  St  Luke  constrains  us  to  believe  that  there 
was  there  a  huge  and  promiscuous  crowd  assembled.  Now,  it 
is  intelligible  enough  that  such  an  assemblage  of  people  should 
have  been  gathered  together  at  such  a  place  as  Capernaum;  for 
Capernaum  was  at  that  time  the  great  emporium  for  the  cara- 
vans on  their  way  from  Egypt  to  Damascus,  and  was  there- 
fore a  place  of  much  resort.  Hattin,  which  tradition  points  to 
as  the  spot  where  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  delivered,  lay 
on  the  great  highway  from  Mount  Tabor:  and  there  may  yet 
be  seen,  in  some  cisterns  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  a  monument  of 
the  great  traffic  which  in  old  times  animated  those  regions. 
(Robinson,  Palestine,  iii.  1019.) 

As  to  the  locality  of  the  mountain  we  have  no  information: 
yet  oqoq  has  the  definite  article.    The  opinion  that  here,  as  in 

4* 
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Hebrew,  it  may  stand  for  the  indefinite  article,  a  more  exact 
biblical  philology  must  reject.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  use  of 
the  definite  article  here  could  be  vindicated  only  on  the  assump- 
tion, that  the  Evangelist  supposed  the  mountain  he  spoke  of  to 
be  known  to  his  readers,  or,  as  Fritzsche  expresses,  the  meaning: 
ascendit  montem,  quern  nostis.  The  same  supposition  must  be 
made,  if,  with  Meyer,  we  explain  the  phrase:  "the  mountain 
which  was  to  be  found  there."  But  not  before  chap.  viii.  5 
does  the  locality  of  the  mountain  in  question  become  known 
to  us,  viz.,  the  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum;  and  there,  we 
know,  there  was  more  than  one  mountain.  Moreover,  the  ex- 
pression to  oqoq,  occurs  in  the  Gospels  in  passages  where  it  is 
even  more  difficult  to  determine  the  locality;  as  in  St  Matt, 
xiv.  23,  xv.  29;  St  Luke  ix.  28.  In  the  last  passage,  St  Luke, 
instead  of  using  the  indefinite  eig  ogog  viprjlov  of  St  Matthew, 
again  has  the  definite  eig  to  ogog.  Compare  also  St  Mark 
iii.  13,  vi.  46;  St  John  vi.  3,  15.  The  remarkable  feature  in 
these  passages  is  not  the  absence  of  the  name  of  the  mountain. 
Some  of  the  hills  indicated  might  have  no  name.  The  remark- 
able thing  is,  simply,  the  use  of  the  definite  article.  Accord- 
ingly, Schleiermacher  has  thought  he  could  see  in  this  indefinite 
notice  of  the  mountain  the  mark  of  the  later  hand  of  some 
writer,  who,  taking  as  his  groundwork  the  loylcc  xov  kvqiov  of 
Matthew,  endeavoured  to  set  these  in  a  framework  of  history. 
(Studien  und  Kritiken  1832,  Heft  4,  S.  746.)  According  to 
Gfrorer,  a  certain  mountain  became  celebrated  from  being  the 
scene  of  the  feeding  of  the  multitude  (an  event  credibly  re- 
ported by  the  fourth  Evangelist),  in  consequence  of  which 
celebrity,  other  events  were  reported  to  have  also  occurred  there: 
(Heilige  Sage,  i.  199.)  Bruno  Bauer  has  translated  the  moun- 
tain of  which  the  Evangelists  speak,  and  which  is  one  and  the 
same  throughout,  into  the  region  of  dreamland.  (Kritik  der 
Synoptiker,  i.  S.  290  fif.)  I  had  formerly  hinted  the  possibility 
that,  in  the  cases  under  consideration,  the  article  might  denote 
the  genus,  like  rd  ogy  in  St  Matt,  xviii.  12.  Like  iii  in  He- 
brew, to  ogog  is  used  in  the  sense  of  fj  ogetvrj;  the  LXX.  have 
sometimes  the  latter  (Gen.  xiv.  10;  Deut.  ii.  37;  Josh.  ii.  16), 
sometimes  to  ogog  (Gen.  xix.  17,  19,  30,  xxxi.  23,  25,  xxxvi. 
8,  9).  Compare  the  indefinite  expression  ev  Taig  Igr^iaig^  St 
Luke  v.  16.    This  view  is  further  confirmed  by  Ebrard.    In 
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Palestine,  as  he  remarks,  we  do  not  find  a  plain  and  several 
mountains  rising  up  out  of  it ;  but  what  we  find  there,  similar 
to  the  chalk-formation  of  the  Jura,  is  a  plain  with  valleys 
cut  out  of  it.1  Particularly,  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  is  on  both 
sides  enclosed  with  a  gradually  ascending  table-land.  "Mat- 
thew tells  us  simply,  that  the  scene  of  the  sermon  was  the 
mountain;  that  is,  the  scene  lay  in  the  region  of  the  table-land, 
in  the  upper  story  of  the  country  so  to  "speak,  and  not  down  in 
the  valleys/'  Meyer  objects  to  this  view,  that  ogog  can  only  be 
a  single  mountain;  thus  ignoring  the  passages  of  the  LXX. 
quoted  above.  Is  the  view  itself  satisfactory?  This  is  more 
than  questionable.  If  St  Luke  (ix.  28)  has  only  to  oqoq  where 
St  Matthew  (xvii.  1)  and  St  Mark  (ix.  2)  have  elg  oqoq  vipylov, 
then,  supposing  St  Luke  not  to  have  meant  a  single  mountain, 
he  must  apparently  have  accepted  a  different  account.  When 
it  is  said  (Matt.  xv.  29)  that  Christ  went  up  elg  to  oqoq  and  sat 
down  there,  the  meaning  cannot  be,  that  He  seated  Himself  on 
the  flat  table-land.  So,  too,  St  Luke's  account  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  evidently  implies  a  mountain,  because  it  is  said 
there,  that  He  descended  from  the  mountain  elg  totxov  Ttedivov. 
For  we  cannot  understand  by  this  expression  the  valley-region 
in  contradistinction  to  the  dgeivrj, — the  phrase  for  that  is  invari- 
ably rj  Ttedivrj,  rj  yrj  fj  nedivrj  in  the  LXX.  (compare  the  to 
Ttediov  of  Josephus).  By  Tojiog  nedtvog  we  can  only  understand 
a  level  place. 2  In  these  circumstances,  the  only  course  left  open 
to  us  is  to  revert  to  the  former  explanation,  viz.,  that  He 
ascended  that  mountain  which  was  near.  And  the  peculiarity  of 
this  mode  of  expression  will  very  much  disappear  if  we  remem- 
ber that  the  original  narrators  had  the  features  of  the  country 
present  before  them, — "a  plateau  of  wavy  summits,  seldom 
overtopped  by  any  isolated  peaks  of  remarkable  height."  (Rit- 
ter's  Erdkunde,  xvi.  S.  26.)  According  to  Robinson,  there  are 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  twelve  hills  from 

1  Compare  Robinson,  iii.  482. 

2  Jos.  ix.  1,  x.  40,  xi.  16;  Judges  i.  9;  1  Mac.  iii.  40,  iv.  21.  Dr  Robinson, 
in  a  letter  dated  Aug.  10,  1844,  in  which  he  was  good  enough  to  answer 
some  questions  regarding  the  locality  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  the 
author  had  addressed  to  him,  expresses  the  opinion  that  totco?  UcSivoi;  may 
mean  a  table-land.  His  idea  is,  that  our  Lord  descended  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hill,  and  came  upon  the  table-land. 
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which  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  might  have  been  delivered 
(Travels,  iii.  485).  Thus,  wherever  that  traveller  might  go, 
there  were  hills  near  him  everywhere  (compare  the  word  tell  jpj 

hill,  constantly  recurring  in  names  of  places  in  Palestine,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Ju^,,  mountain) ;  and  those  hills  Were  for  the 
most  part  without  a  name,  or  not  well  known  by  the  names  they 
had;  and  this  fact  renders  the  vague  to  oqoq  more  intelligible. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  were  not  surprising  if  the  expositor 
should  confess  himself  unable  to  determine  precisely  what  the 
mountain  here  spoken  of  may  have  been.  Some  approximation 
to  a  solution  of  the  problem  had  been  sought  in  the  two  follow- 
wing  considerations :  As  Christ  passed  the  night  upon  the  moun- 
tain, and  after  the  sermon  entered  Capernaum  (St  Matt.  viii.  1), 
it  follows  that  this  hill  must  have  stood  not  very  far  from  Caper- 
naum: and  further,  the  hill  in  question  must  have  been  one 
where  there  was  a  considerable  space  of  plain  surface,  where 
Christ  might  heal  the  sick,  gather  around  Him  the  circle  of  his 
Apostles  and  disciples,  and  upon  whose  slope  the  crowds  of  people 
might  have  room  to  sit  in  comfort. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  first,  of  these  remarks,  while  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  this  mountain  must  have  been  near  Capernaum, 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  where  Capernaum  itself  was. 
What  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  is  a  question,  says  Hitter, 
which  can  scarcely  be  answered  with  certainty  (Ritter,  Erdkunde, 
xv.  1  Abth.  S.  338).  According  to  Eobinson,  Chan  Minie,  lying 
\twelveymiles  S.  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  represents  Caper- 
naum :  other  travellers,  on  the  contrary, — Wilson  among  the  rest, 
— suppose  it  to  be  Tel  Hum,  which  lies  four  miles  from  there  to 
the  N.  W.,  quite  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake.  The  arguments  in 
favour  of  this  least  view  are  not  wholly  conclusive;  more  so,  how- 
ever, than  those  of  Robinson  in  favour  of  the  first.  Still  hills, 
if  they  cannot  be  called  mountains,  are  to  be  met  with  every- 
where. To  the  N.  of  Chan  Minie,  begins  a  range  of  rocky  hills, 
of  considerable  height,  descending  towards  the  lake  (Ritter, 
S.  335;  Robinson's  Travels,  iii.  541,  548);  and  this  eminence 
was  pointed  out  so  far  back  as  1283,  by  the  traveller  Brocardus, 
and  in  1483  by  Count  Solms,  as  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes 
(Nuernberger  Reisebuch  1659,  S.  122,  858).  Of  the  ruins  of 
Tel  Hum,  however,  it  is  said  (Robinson,  iii.  2,  555):   „Behind 
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them,  an  extensive  tract  of  country  rises  in  a  gentle  slope  to  a 
considerable  height,  such  as  might  well  be  designated  with  the 
name  of  a  mountain."  This  traveller  also  admits  (p.  55),  that 
there  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  a  dozen  eminences, 
any  of  which  might  form  a  fitting  locality  for  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  The  tradition  of  the  Latin  Church,  however,  has 
fixed  upon  another  spot  as  the  scene  of  its  delivery.  It  is  a  hill 
some  two  miles  S.  of  Chan  Minie,  called  Kurun  Hattin  (i.  e., 
the  horns),  or  Tel  Hattin  (i.  e.,  the  hill).  At  the  elevation  of 
1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  presents  a  level  surface 
between  its  two  peaks,  which  rise  like  two  horns  60  feet  higher. 
And,  especially  since  Korte's  description  of  the  Holy  Land,  pub- 
lished in  1741,  this  tradition  has  been  universally  accepted. 
"Certain  it  is,"  says  Korte  (p.  308),  "that  the  shape  of  the 
mountain  is  suitable:  the  flat  surface  on  its  summit  at  the  foot 
of  its  peaks,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  platter,  and  the 
ground  gently  sloping  round,  would  render  the  spot  very  well 
adapted  for  a  congregation."  (Compare  Schubert,  Keise,  iii. 
S.  223.)  This  mountain  is  also  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the 
feeding  of  the  multitude  by  most  of  the  ancient  travellers,  as 
Adrichomius,  Cotovicus,  Brocardus,  etc.  And  yet  it  cannot 
have  been  well  adapted  to  great  assemblages  of  people,  since, 
according  to  Pococke,  it  is  only  19  feet  long,  and  16  broad. 

We  must  therefore  despair  of  attaining  to  anything  like 
certainty  as  to  the  site  of  this  mountain.  This  much,  however, 
we  have  seen,  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  that  the  locality  was 
not  far  from  Capernaum;  consequently,  not  far  from  the  Lake 
of  Gennesaret:  and  if  this  be  the  case,  the  scene  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  was  one  of  the  fairest  in  nature.  The  beauty  of 
the  environs  of  the  Galilean  Lake  has  been  celebrated  by  all 
travellers :  even  Josephus  breaks  into  enthusiasm  as  he  describes 
the  landscape  of  Gennesaret:  "Wonderful  is  the  country  that 
lies  over  against  this  lake,  both  in  beauty  and  in  fertility.  Its  soil 
is  so  fruitful  that  all  kinds  of  trees  can  grow  upon  it,  and  the  in- 
habitants accordingly  plant  all  sorts  of  trees  there ;  for  the  temper 
of  the  air  agrees  well  with  all.  There  flourishes  the  walnut- 
tree,  which  requires  cool  air;  there  is  the  palm-tree  also,  which 
thrives  best  in  a  milder  atmosphere;  fig-trees,  also,  and  olives 
grow  near  them,  which  require  an  air  yet  more  temperate.  One 
may  call  this  place  the  triumph  of  nature,  where  it  forces  those 
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plants  that  are  naturally  enemies  to  one  another  to  agree  to- 
gether :  it  is  a  happy  contention  of  the  seasons,  as  if  every  one  of 
them  laid  claim  to  this  country."  (De  Bello  Judaico,  iii.  10,  8.) 
Travellers  have  compared  this  neighbourhood  with  the  best 
scenery  known  to  them  in  their  respective  countries:  Hassel- 
quist,  the  Swede,  compares  it  with  East  Gothland;  Schubert,  with 
the  Stahrenberg;  Seetzen,  with  the  environs  of  Lake  Locarne ; 
and  Clarke,  with  the  romantic  valleys  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  Yet 
in  these  comparisons  the  imagination  seems  to  have  added  some- 
what to  the  real  beauties  of  this  scenery.  We  have  not  here 
the  bold  and  sublime  forms  of  the  Alpine  mountains;  and  al- 
though Cotovicus  justly  admired  the  rich  variety  of  fruit-trees 
which  grow  here,  yet  we  miss  "the  beauty  of  meadow  and  of 
wood;  and  the  eye  often  sees  only  naked  cliffs,  which,  almost 
unadorned  with  trees,  scarcely  covered  here  and  there  with  a 
scanty  herbage,  contemplate  their  dark  outline  reflected  in  the 
black  lake  below,  whose  surface  no  white  sail,  no  tiny  bark, 
enlivens."    (Ritter  in  loc.  cit,  S.  291.) 

To  the  traveller  advancing  from  the  west,  the  valley  first 
becomes  visible  from  Mount  Tabor,  although  from  there  the 
view  of  the  lake  itself  is  intercepted  by  the  heights  of  Hattin. 
It  is  only  when,  to  the  east  of  Hattin,  the  traveller  reaches  the 
steep  descent  of  the  mountain,  whence  an  hour's  walk  down 
a  descent  of  1000  feet  conducts  to  the  margin  of  the  lake,  that 
from  this  elevated  point  the  water  becomes  visible. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scenery  the  Saviour  spoke  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  If  we  realize  the  beautiful  landscape,  the  cloud- 
lessness  of  the  southern  sky,  the  solemn  calm  of  early  morn, 
when  it  was  spoken,  we  must  feel  how  all  this  must  have 
deepened  the  impression  which  the  discourse  produced.  "The 
whole  scene,"  says  Hess,  "has  about  it  something  earnest  and  sad, 
something  attractive  as  well  as  sublime.  The  cloudless  heaven 
above  Him,  the  rural  region  around,  formed  a  temple  of  nature: 
and  no  synagogue,  not  even  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  could 
make  on  the  minds  of  the  hearers  so  deep  and  solemn  an  im- 
pression. Here  was  nothing  of  that  formality  which  charac- 
terized the  disquisitions  of  the  Jewish  teachers.  He  sat  down 
upon  the  mountain,  and,  fixing  His  eye  on  the  disciples  stand- 
ing next  before  Him,  at  once  began,  'Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit!'" 
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It  remains  to  consider  the  two  points  of  difference  with  St 
Luke's  account.  St  Matthew  says,  that  after  the  Sermon, 
Jesus  came  down  from  the  mountain:  it  was  accordingly  on 
the  mountain  that  He  delivered  it.  St  Luke  again  says,  it  was 
delivered  "on  the  plain."  St.  Matthew,  by  our  Lord  sitting; 
St  Luke,  standing.  To  account  for  the  first  difference,  Chem- 
nitz argued,  that  our  Lord  ascended  the  mountain  twice, — 
once  at  St  Luke  vi.  12,  and  again  before  ver.  20,  this  time  to 
escape  the  pressing  of  the  multitude;  but  St  Matthew  (viii.  1) 
gives  us  to  understand,  that  the  multitude  descended  the  hill 
along  with  Jesus.  Michaelis,  Paulus,  and  recently  Riegler, 
would  translate  sgtt]  ejtl  iottov  7tedivov,  "He  stood  upon  a  level 
country;"  which  indeed  would  have  been  a  fitting  place  to  ad- 
dress the  people  from,  but  St  Luke  proceeds  at  once,  after  men- 
tioning this,  to  speak  of  the  cures  He  wrought  there.  But  the 
difference  is  easily  explained;  for  we  are  warranted,  as  has  been 
shown,  in  maintaining  that  xonoc,  rtedivog,  a  different  expression 
from  f]  7tedm'j,  means,  not  a  plain,  but  a  level  place  upon  a 
mountain,  upon  that  very  mountain  where  He  was.  The  other 
discrepancy,  with  regard  to  the  position  of  our  Lord,  does  not 
exist  in  the  expressions  of  St  Luke.  As  Calvin,  Grotius,  Calov, 
and  others,  have  remarked,  St  Luke  mentions  that  the  Saviour 
stood  upon  the  plain,  merely  when  he  speaks  of  His  healing  the 
people, — a  work  which,  of  course,  could  not  be  done  sitting ;  but 
that  Evangelist  does  not  say  that  Christ  delivered  the  discourse 
standing.  We  have  accordingly  no  ground  for  not  believing  that 
the  Saviour  sat  when  He  delivered  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount; 
it  is  not  indeed  unlikely  (according  to  the  supposition  of  Chem- 
nitz), that,  after  completing  His  cures,  He  went  a  little  higher 
up  the  mountain  in  order  to  be  well  heard  by  all. 

Ver.  2.  From  ancient  times,  a  peculiar  significance  has  been 
found  in  the  expression  avoiyaiv  to  oto^cx.  Chrysostom  and 
Euthymius  think  it  involves  the  idea,  that  speaking  was  not  the 
only  way  in  which  Jesus  taught,  but  that  He  taught  also  by  His 
works.  From  the  expression,  Luther  derives  the  following  ad- 
vice to  preachers:  "Stand  boldly  forward;  open  thy  mouth 
and  begin ;  have  soon  done ;" — according  to  him,  the  preacher 
is  to  learn  from  it  a  lesson  of  bold  and  fearless  speaking: 
"Speak  out  plainly;  respect  and  spare  no  man,  let  the  arrow 
hit  whom  it  may.11    According  to  Schmid,  the  phrase  is  used, 
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quando  aliquid  arduum  vel  diu  exspectatum  dicendum  est.  So 
too  Calov,  who  adds:  quod  cum  vehementia,  ardore  ac  conten- 
tione  turn  animi  turn  vocis  docuerit.  On  the  other  hand,  Calvin 
and  Beza  deny  that  the  phrase  has  any  special  emphasis  attached 
to  it,  and  regard  it  as  expressive  merely  of  the  introduction  to  a 
discourse;  Zwingly,  %axaoAtvri  est.  Since  Ernesti,  the  emphasis 
has  been  generally  denied.  Rosenmuller,  Schleussner,  and 
Kuinol,  on  the  other  hand,  have  condemned  the  phrase  as  a 
pleonasm.  The  correct  view  is  given  by  Fritzsche  and  Meyer. 
This  graphic  mode  of  representation,  by  telling  what  precedes 
the  words  spoken,  excites  the  interest  of  the  reader  in  the  words 
themselves.  There  is  thus  also  something  solemn  in  the  expres- 
sion (comp.  Job  iii.  1,  xxxii.  20;  Acts  viii.  35,  x.  34).  Be- 
sides, though  not  implied  here,  there  is  the  idea  of  confident 
speaking  implied  in  the  phrase,  as  in  Ezra  xxix.  21 ;  2  Kings  vi. 
11.  It  is  an  Hebraism,  although  it  occurs  in  classical  use 
with  various  shades  of  meaning.  Ol'yeiv  aro/na  is  "freely  to 
tell  one's  mind,  to  pour  oneself  out,"  in  iEschylus,  Prometh. 
Vinct.,  v.  632,  where  Droysen  translates:  as  the  friend's  mouth 
opens  to  his  friends.  In  Isocrates  (Panathen.,  ed.  Coray,  c.  36), 
Ivsiv  to  ox6f.ia  is  used  in  the  sense  of  free,  courageous  speaking- 
out:  ETceidrjTtEQ  ovv  £7teXrjlv&£  (.101  ro  naQQr]Gi(xGao~dai  vjxI  lelvxa 
to  OTo^ia,  %al  %oiavxr]v  ttjv  vtco^eolv  S7toir]Gdjiir]v.  In  Lucian 
(Philopseud.  c.  33),  where,  speaking  of  the  column  of  Memnon, 
he  says  that  it  "opened  its  mouth  and  uttered  oracles,"  the  ex- 
pression is  used,  as  in  our  text,  to  denote  the  solemn  and  the 
dignified. 
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Vers.  3—16.     v 

The  blessedness  of  those  who  in  the  right  way  long  for  the  kingdom  of  God 
(vers.  3,  4) ;  who  themselves  manifest  the  fruits  of  the  righteoussness  of  that  king- 
dom (vers.  5 — 9)  ;  who  submit  to  the  contempt  of  the  world  (vers.  10 — 12),  with- 
out proving  false  to  their  high  destination  as  disciples  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
(vers.  13—16). 


THE  BLESSEDNESS  OF  THOSE  WHO  IN  THE  EIGHT  WAY  LONG 
FOR  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD,  AND  MANIFEST  THE  FRUITS  OF 
ITS  RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

Vers.  3—9. 

Three  questions  in  reference  to  these  beatitudes  present 
themselves  at  the  outset  for  solution.  1.  The  relation  of  St 
Matthew's  narration  to  that  of  St  Luke  (chap.  vi.).  2.  The 
object  of  Christ  in  opening  the  discourse  with  these  beatitudes. 
3.  The  distribution  of  them. 

1.  The  relation  of  St  Matthew's  narration  to  that  of  St 
Luke  (chap.  vi.).  While  St  Matthew  has  seven  or  eight  suc- 
cessive and  progressive  beatitudes,  the  discourse  in  St  Luke  has 
but  four,  to  which  four  succeeding  woes  correspond.  While, 
further,  in  Matthew  mw%ol  and  neivcovreg  are  followed  by  an 
explicative  phrase  expressive  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
poverty  and  hunger,  these  additions  are  wanting  in  St  Luke, 
whose  appended  vvv  seems  rather  to  point  to  an  intended  con- 
trast of  the  present  with  the  future  life.  Two  questions  thus 
emerge:  First,  Is  the  meaning  in  the  two  accounts  the  same,  or 
different?  Second,  Is  the  absence  in  St  Matthew  of  the  denun- 
ciations of  woe  an  omission  on  his  part,  or  have  they  been  added 
in  Luke  by  the  reporter  of  his  narrative? 

With  regard  to  the  first  question :  Even  among  the  ancients 
there  were  some  who,  like  Cyril  (see  above,  p.  3),  found  a 
different  sense  in  St  Luke's  account  to  that  of  St  Matthew, — a 
circumstance  which  appeared  to  Storr  an  additional  argument 
against  the  identity  of  the  two  discourses  (Vom  Zweck  Jesu, 
S.  348).    Now,  it  was  first  noticed  by  Credner  (Beitraege  zur 
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Einleitung  ins  N.  T.  i.  S.  307),  that  the  Clementines  (Polycarp 
also)  ignore  the  additional  ty  TcvEv^ia%i\  further,  he  declares 
the  view  of  the  Clementines  concerning  the  meritoriousness  of 
poverty  to  have  been  the  original  opinion  in  the  Church,  and, 
accordingly,  St  Luke's  version  to  have  been  that  originally 
spoken  by  Christ.  The  same  opinion,  both  as  to  the  original 
meaning  of  our  Lord,  and  as  to  the  relation  of  the  two  accounts, 
has  been  adopted  by  Strauss  (i.  S.  603) ,  Baur  (S.  478),  Koestlin 
(S.  m\  Hilgenfeld  (S.  62),  and  Ewald  (die  ersten  3  Evangelien, 
S.  211).  Baur,  however,  does  not  represent  so  strongly  the 
opinion ,  that  St  Luke's  is  the  original  account,  inasmuch  as  he 
regards  the  sense  in  St  Matt,  as  unchanged  by  the  addition  of 
t£  7ivev(.iati,  since  the  poverty  which  the  Clementines  com- 
mended was  only  a  voluntary  poverty,  and  as  likewise  those 
whom  Jesus  commends  are  those  whose  mind  does  not  lust  after 
earthly  riches ; 1  such  are  therefore  spiritually  rich.  So  the  t$ 
nvevficcci  is  to  be  explained  (according  to  Baur)  "symbolically ;" 
that  is,  their  outward  poverty  is  a  symbol  of  their  spiritual 
riches  (?).  If  (he  goes  on)  the  rqt  TCVBVfiani  were  an  addition 
which  altered  the  original  meaning  of  Christ,  and  gave  it  a  new 
spiritual  significance,  of  which  only  the  Evangelist  is  the  author, 
it  must  follow  that  the  succeeding  beatitudes,  which  have  a 
spiritual  application,  were  also  absent  from  the  original  discourse 
of  our  Lord.  True,  this  view  does  not  appear  in  Baur's  most 
recent  exposition  (das  Christenthum  u.  d.  christliche  Kirche, 
1853,  p.  27),  according  to  which,  the  beatitude  of  spiritual 
poverty  is  made  to  contain  the  germ  of  the  new  principle  of 
Christianity,  which  is  the  victory  over  finite  contraries.  If  the 
opinion  were  admitted,  it  would  still  by  no  means  follow,  as  is 
maintained,  that  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  beatitudes :  moreover, 
if  the  xCi)  nvevfxari  is  not  authentic,  neither  can  the  authenti- 
city of  rrjv  diYMLOGvvrjv,  ver.  6,  be  maintained.  For,  as  we  read 
in  another  passage:  "All  those  beatitudes,  different  as  they 
may  appear,  are  only  so  many  various  expressions  for  the  funda- 
mental tone  and  character  of  the  Christian  consciousness.    It  is 

1  Perfectly  similar  is  the  harmonizing  of  the  two  accounts  in  Clem.  Alex., 
Strom,  iv.  575,  ed.  Pott:  jjiaxapiot.  8k  ol  urca/oV  e?TS  tcv  e\J  jxar i ,  el'xc  tce- 
ptouaJa,  8ia  oV/ouoauvrp  St^Xovoti*  junrj  u  ouv  cntXws  xou?  izhf\xa^  a'XXa 
too;  ^eXfjaavTas  8ta  oY/caioauvrjv  Trcxoyous  y^io^ai,  toutovs  fxaxap(^£t,  tou? 
xaTafxeYaXo9poviQaavTa<;  twv  ^vraO^a  xtfjicov  zlq  TcepMwbjaiv  tou  oqaSov. 
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the  feeling  of  a  need  of  redemption ,  simple  as  yet,  and  unde- 
veloped, which  comprehends  in  it  already  the  antagonism  be- 
tween sin  and  grace,  which  includes  in  itself  the  essence  of 
redemption." 

Certainly  some  things  appear  to  argue  in  favour  of  St  Luke's 
account.  On  the  one  hand,  the  circumstance,  that  also  in 
Matthew  nev&ovvreg  occurs  without  any  addition ;  on  the  other, 
the  sentence  ol  Tcxtoyjol  evayyeliCovxat  (Matt.  xi.  3;  Luke  iv.  18). 
Yet  the  fact,  that  even  those  critics  ascribe  to  St  Matthew  a  more 
exact  narrative  in  general,  must  of  itself  awaken  a  strong  sus- 
picion that  this  general  character  of  his  Gospel  is  borne  out  in 
this  case  too.  Now,  a  very  simple  solution  of  the  difficulty  lies 
close  at  hand.  It  is  that  which  Bucer  has  set  forth  with  great 
exegetical  ingenuity,  adding  a  reference  to  the  basis  of  the 
thought  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  the  well-known  Old  Tes- 
tament way  of  regarding  the  poor  as  the  pious ,  the  rich  as  the 
ungodly,  which  arose  from  the  fact,  that  riches  have  a  tendency 
to  lead  man  astray,  making  Mammon  his  god  (De  Wette,  Bei- 
trage  zur  Characteristik  des  Hebraismus,  in  the  Studien  von 
Daub,  and  Creuzer  iii.  "on  the  idea  of  B^»[  and  q^tsn"):  comp. 
Ps.  x.  2,  12,  17,  xii.  6,  xiv.  6,  xxii.  27,  37,"  lxviii.  11;  Is.  xli.  14. 
Further,  this  Old  Testament  view  of  the  identity  of  physical  and 
spiritual  poverty  furnishes  a  clue  to  the  explanation  of  rcevSovvxeg, 
and  explains  the  phrase  ol  7tTw%ol  evayyellCovzai.  It  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  exposition  of  nlovoiog  (Mark  x.  24),  and  by 
ol  TtETtoi&oreq  lizi  %oig  %Q^fia4i:  compare  the  counsels  given  in 
Prov.  xxiii.  4,  xxviii.  11,  20;  Sirach  xiii.  2,  4,  22;  and,  finally, 
the  parallel  passages  in  the  Epistle  of  St  James  (ii.  5,  iv.  9,  v.  1) 
leave  no  doubt  about  this  view  of  the  distinction  between  rich 
and  poor.  In  these  circumstances,  to  go  to  the  Clementines  for 
information,  were  to  go  to  fetch  water  from  the  well  when  there 
is  a  spring  in  the  house.  The  exposition  of  vers.  3 — 5  will  show 
that  in  the  expressions,  ol  titmioi  no  7Tvev(.mxtl,  ol  Ttev&ovvxeg, 
ol  TtQqeig,  this  Old  Testament  view  is  also  in  the  background. 
If  now  this  view  was  the  one  held  by  the  first  members  of  the 
Christian  Church,  especially  in  its  Jewish-Christian  section, 
can  it  appear  at  all  strange  that  the  words  of  our  Lord ,  which 
St  Matthew  presents  in  so  admirable  an  order  and  distribution, 
should  have  been  brought  into  such  a  form  as  would  best  corre- 
spond with  the  common  Jewish-Christian  notion  by  the  more 
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superficial  writer  who  has  handed  down  to  us  the  narrative  of 
St  Luke?  Here  Bruno  Bauer  even  has  not  failed  to  discern 
the  truth  (in  loco  citato ,  p.  307) :  uSt  Luke  nowise  means  to 
say,  that  the  poor  as  such  are  well-pleasing  to  God;  but  he 
speaks  of  those  of  them  who  spiritually  pine  away  in  this  earthly 
life,  that  they  may  attain  to  the  possession  of  an  eternal  inheri- 
tance." We  will  not  here  again  discuss  what  has  been  already 
referred  to,  viz.,  as  De  Wette  remarks  (on  Luke  vi.  20),  that  St 
Luke's  account  has  more  an  esoteric  character  than  St  Matthew's, 
and  accordingly  would  be  less  adapted  to  the  hearers  (see  above, 
p.  6).  On  the  side  of  St  Matthew  on  this  passage ,  are  also 
De  Wette,  Meyer,  Neander. 

In  this  decision  our  judgment  on  the  Woes  is  already  implied. 
That,  according  to  Stier  (in  loc.  S.  306),  St  Matthew  has  passed 
these  over,  because  he  "makes  prominent  the  progress  of  de- 
velopment as  the  main  idea  of  the  sermon,"  is  an  idea  which 
implies  the  destruction  of  the  whole  rhetorical  structure  of  the 
discourse  in  this  passage.  For  the  rhetorical  effect  rests  here 
on  climax,  but  in  Luke  on  antithesis;  on  which  account,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  the  eight  beatitudes  being  succeeded 
by  eight  woes.  Unquestionably ,  these  woes  must  be  regarded 
as  an  expansion  of  the  thought  by  the  recorder  of  the  narrative; 
by  which,  nevertheless  (as  Schleiermacher  observes),  the  mean- 
ing is  as  little  affected  as  by  the  omission  of  rCp  7cvevpaTi,  in- 
asmuch as  those  woes  only  express  the  negative  side  of  the 
ideas  which  the  beatitudes  set  forth  positively. 

We  have  further  to  inquire  concerning  the  object  of  our 
Lord  in  opening  the  discourse  with  these  beatitudes.  The  dis- 
course begins  with  a  joyous  /.lazagioi.  Mel.:  non  quia  pro- 
merentes  sunt  vitam  aeternam,  sed  .  .  .  ut  si  diceret:  bene  est 
pauperibus,  non  sunt  rejecti  a  Deo.  "Every  more  elaborate 
discourse  might  begin  with  a  salutation,  or  more  solemnly  with 
a  benediction."  (Ewald ,  Evv. ,  S.  209.)  The  very  fulness  of 
the  beatitudes  seems  to  show  that  they  are  purposely  placed  first. 
Josephus,  and  likewise  the  New  Testament,  give  us  to  under- 
stand that  we  are  to  regard  the  Jewish  people,  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  appearance,  as  filled  with  a  desire  for  the  Messianic 
salvation.  The  greater  portion  of  them,  however,  could  see  in 
those  prophetic  utterances  of  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah,  upon  which 
especially  all  eyes  were  turned,  only  a  promise  of  political  libera- 
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tion,  and  of  Divine  vengeance  on  their  oppressors.  (Comp. 
Is.  xl.  1,  lxi.  1,  lxiii.  4,  6).  But  from  these  rude  multitudes 
must  be  distinguished  those  who,  in  those  prophetic  pictures, 
borrowed  from  the  circumstances  of  the  visible  theocracy,  could 
not  separate  the  thought  from  its  figure, — and  this  we  must  sup- 
pose to  have  been  the  case  with  most  of  the  prophets, — and  who 
therefore  expected  an  earthly  victory  over  the  oppressors,  earthly 
splendour  and  power  for  their  nation ;  but  this  only  as  a  means 
towards  the  establishing  of  a  Messianic  kingdom  of  righteousness, 
filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  Among  those  we  must  include 
John  the  Baptist,  still  more  the  priest  Zacharias,  according  to  the 
hymn  generally  ascribed  to  him,  Luke  i.  67  ff., — whose  hopes 
certainly  represented  those  of  the  best  of  the  people  of  Israel  at 
that  time.  If  now  Christ's  object  in  this  discourse  was  to  de- 
scribe the  true  character  of  the  kingdom  which  He  founded,  then 
does  the  subject  of  these  beatitudes  most  perfectly  accord  with 
this  object.  For  He  here  pronounces  those  blessed  who  strive  in 
the  right  way  after  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  He  further  teaches, 
that  only  by  suffering  and  submission  can  victory  be  gained. 

The  third  point  which  falls  to  be  considered,  is  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  beatitudes,  and  their  mutual  relations:  comp. 
Burk  evang.  Fingerzeig,  vi.  S.  712.  Here,  the  first  question  is 
concerning  their  number.  Nine  times  /.icr/dgioi  is  repeated: 
but  the  ninth,  ver.  11 ,  has  not  a  special  subject,  and  is  there- 
fore to  be  regarded  as  an  amplification  of  the  iiamqioi  of  the 
verse  preceding,  ver.  10.  Accordingly,  most  commentators 
reckon  the  beatitudes  as  eight  in  number.  Ewald,  however, 
followed  by  Koestlin,  in  order  to  make  out  the  numerical 
structure  of  the  whole  discourse  (see  above,  p.  15),  reduces  the 
number  to  seven,  including  three  passive  virtues  and  four 
active  ones, — that  concerning  the  persecuted  he  regards  as  a 
mere  appendix.  The  chief  point  in  favour  of  the  number 
seven  is  the  sevenfold  woe  pronounced  upon  the  Pharisees, 
chap,  xxiii.  Yet,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  blessing  on  those 
who  should  suffer  persecution  from  the  world,  on  account  of 
their  possessing  those  qualities  which  He  had  just  spoken  of,  is 
the  natural  culmination  and  conclusion  of  what  He  had  said,  it 
is  surely  somewhat  arbitrary  to  call  that  a  mere  appendix. 
Delitzsch,  again,  seeks  to  make  the  number  amount  to  ten; 
and,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  takes  %aiqexe  -ml  uyalfoaode, 
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in  ver.  12,  to  be  the  paraphrastic  form  of  a  tenth  fiaxagioi, 
used  with  the  object  of  "bringing  about  a  perfect  finale."  The 
arbitrariness  of  this  is  evident ;  for  ver.  12  plainly  contains  the 
promise  succeeding  the  {.laAaqioi  of  ver.  11. 

These  eight  beatitudes  are  arranged  in  an  ethical  order. 
The  first  four  are  of  a  negative  character:  they  express  the 
state  of  spiritual  desire  which  belongs  to  the  indispensable  con- 
ditions of  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  three 
following,  again,  are  positive:  they  set  forth  what  attributes  of 
character  are  required  in  the  members  of  that  kingdom.  The 
eight  shows  how  the  world  will  demean  itself  towards  the 
members  of  the  kingdom.  This  distribution  is  turned  to  prac- 
tical account  by  Heubner,  under  the  title,  Beginning,  Progress, 
and  Perfection  of  Disciples  beneath  the  Cross  (Pract.  Erkla- 
rung  N.  T.  1855,  1  Th.).  The  transposition  (which  will  fall 
to  be  discussed  in  its  own  place)  of  vers.  4  and  5,  adopted, 
after  Code  D ,  by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  is  here  inadmis- 
sible. *  This  ethical  consecutive  order  in  the  beatitudes  might 
now  induce  us  to  expect  a  similar  progression  in  the  promises, 
as  each  of  these  exactly  corresponds  to  the  blessing  desired  or 
the  quality  possessed.  Thus  Clemens  Alex.,  referring  to  these 
beatitudes,  says  (Strom,  iv.  p.  579,  ed.  Pott),  slot  yaq  naqa 
yivQtq)  kccI  fiiodoi  xai  [wval  rcletoveg :  and  so  Menken ,  in  har- 
mony with  the  Collenbuschian  doctrine  of  the  stages  of  Chris- 
tian perfection  and  reward  (Betracht.  iiber  d.  Matth.  1822, 
S.  293).  But,  if  we  consider  the  substance  of  the  several  pro- 
mises ,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  all  essentially  identical ,  and 
that  the  difference  is  merely  rhetorical:  formally,  they  corre- 
spond to  the  thing  desired  or  possessed,  but  each  of  them  really 
comprises  all  spiritual  blessings;  as,  for  instance,  the  promise 

1  Kienlen  (ueber  die  Makarismen)  has  proposed  a  peculiar  division,  which, 
however,  we  cannot  adopt.  According  to  him,  the  beatitudes  are  divided  into 
two  groups  of  four  each,  which  correspond  to  each  other.  The  first  four  denote 
the  qualities  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  the  new  birth;  the  last  four,  the 
corresponding  qualities  of  those  who  have  received  it.  So  the  first  and  fifth 
beatitudes  would  correspond  to  each  other  thus:  "They  who  are  aware  of 
their  spiritual  poverty  have  already  taken  the  first  step  towards  the  kingdom 
of  God,  in  which  all  treasures  are  contained;"  and  "they  who  have  a  pure 
heart  shall ,  in  the  vision  of  God,  be  made  the  recipients  of  these  treasures." 
But  even  this  first  correspondence  is  obtained  only  by  the  introduction  of 
thoughts  not  expressed  in  the  text. 
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of  the  paoilela  rCov  ovqavwv,  ver.  3 ,  repeated  ver.  10 ,  or  that 
of  the  Divine  lleog.  Aug. :  unum  praemium  quod  est  regnum 
ccelorum  pro  his  gradibus  varie  nominatur.  Nay,  even  the  pro- 
gression among  the  qualities  pronounced  blessed  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  of  such  a  nature  that  each  stage  excludes  the  rest, 
or  that,  in  advancing  to  one,  the  others  are  left  behind.  Rather 
is  that  figure  true  which  Origen  uses  of  these  virtues  (T.  xvi.  in 
Joann.,  Opp.  iii.  de  la  Rue,  p.  780),  "that  these  different 
grapes  of  that  vine  planted  by  the  heavenly  Father  in  the  hearts 
of  believers,"  ripen  one  after  the  other;  and  also,  that  when  the 
last  of  them  has  come  to  maturity,  the  first  still  remains.  Comp. 
Pseudo-Basilius  de  bapt.  i.  3 :  *Igoq  b  ulvdwog  idlg  tzclglv  evog 
IXXeicpSevroq. 

Yet  another  hermeneutical  explanation  must  prepare  the 
way  for  our  exposition.  We  must  inquire:  Are  we,  in  an  his- 
torical exposition  of  the  sayings  of  our  Lord,  to  assume  that  no 
other  meaning  is  implied  in  His  words  than  one  within  the 
compass  of  His  hearers ,  and  familiar  to  them,  situated  as  they 
were;  or,  may  we  admit,  at  least  in  the  case  of  some  of  His 
sayings,  that  they  possessed  a  significance  far  transcending  the 
limits  of  those  occasions ,  and  embracing  the  whole  future  his- 
tory of  the  kingdom  of  God?  The  question  resolves  itself  into 
a  Christological  one,  as  to  whether  we  are  to  regard  the  Re- 
deemer as  restricted  within  the  boundaries  of  religious  thought 
which  characterized  that  period,  or  as  raised  above  these  limits? 
The  hermeneutist  Keil  seems  to  have  thought  it  doubtful  "whe- 
ther the  design  of  Divine  Providence  (to  make  the  truth  which 
Christ  taught  the  heritage  of  all  time)  were  known  to  Jesus, 
or  whether  in  His  sayings  He  was  able  to  take  cognisance  of 
posterity."  (Analekten,  by  Keil  and  Tzschirner,  B.  i.  St.  1, 
S.  63.)  Eichhorn,  who  takes  the  same  view,  naively  laments 
(in  a  passage  in  the  allgemeine  Bibliothek)  that  "the  custom 
of  preaching  on  texts  of  the  Bible,  a  custom  necessitated  by 
taking  the  sayings  of  Jesus  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  has  con- 
stantly fettered  the  progress  of  exegesis."  (He  forgets,  that  were 
it  not  for  the  unfortunate  circumstance  he  deplores,  no  chairs 
•of  exegesis  would  ever  have  been  instituted.)  To  restrict  the 
range  of  vision  of  a  great  man  within  the  limits  of  his  particu- 
lar age,  is  simply  to  reduce  every  prophet  and  man  of  genius  to 
the  level  of  commonplace.     If  he  is  to  apply  to  Christ  the 
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category  only  of  great  religious  geniuses,  still  the  expositor 
must  not  confine  His  religious  consciousness  within  the  limits 
of  His  own  age ;  and  if  so ,  it  follows  that  many  a  great  saying 
of  His  must  have  far  transcended  the  range  of  thought  of  His 
contemporaries,  and  have  possessed  a  weight  and  a  breadth 
which  would  be  measured  only  by  Himself  and  by  posterity. 
Although  this  canon  has  been  ignored  by  some  recent  expositors, 
especially  by  Meyer,  its  truth  cannot  be  called  in  question. 
Yet  is  there  a  substratum  of  truth  even  in  Eichhorn's  complaint. 
So  far  it  is  certain,  that  although  the  sayings  of  Christ  went 
beyond  the  sphere  of  vision  of  His  hearers,  the  must  still  have 
had  some  point  of  contact  with  the  intelligence  of  His  hearers. 
There  can  be  no  doubt — and  this  should  be  carefully  noted — 
that  all  the  ideas  which  meet  us,  for  instance,  in  this  Sermon  on 
the  Mount, — those  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  of  the  righteousness 
of  that  kingdom,  of  the  poor  in  spirit ,  of  the  pure  in  heart ,  of 
seeing  God,  etc., — were  no  new  ideas,  but  were,  on  the  contrary, 
well  known  to  His  hearers,  and  that  Christ  only  opens  them  up 
in  their  deepest  meaning.  Accordingly,  that  homiletic  treatment 
of  these  sayings  which  makes  Christ  speak  in  them  to  posterity 
alone,  and  not  at  the  same  time  to  His  own  age,  can  assuredly 
not  be  right.  And  Christ  would  surely  have  spoken  for  the 
future  alone ,  and  in  a  manner  unintelligible  to  His  hearers ,  if, 
for  instance,  all  He  intended  in  these  consecutive  beatitudes, 
was  to  develop  a  religious  process  which  only  he  could  under- 
stand who  had  been  born  anew  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  But 
the  contrary  was  the  case ;  and  hence  the  expositor  will  have  in 
every  case  to  look  around  for  some  temporal  relation  in  each  of 
these  sayings,  and  to  set  it  forth  when  he  has  found  it.  Such 
a  temporal  reference  is  especially  discernible  in  the  first  of 
these  beatitudes. 

Ver.  3.  We  shall  explain,  first,  the  Ascription  of  Blessedness ; 
second,  the  promise. 

I.    The  Ascription  of  Blessedness:  fiiamgioi  ol  Ttzcoxol 
Tfy  7tvevfj.au. 

1.  History  of  the  Exposition. — And,  first,  the  falso  exegesis 
must  be  set  aside,  which  would  regard  ry  nvevfxaxi  as  a  deter- 
mining clause  to  (Kmdqioi,  and  read  thus,  "Blessed  in  spirit  are 
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the  poor."  This  construction,  first  propounded  by  Olearius,  was 
approved  by  Wettstein,1  Heumann,  Michaelis,  and  Paulus. 
The  spiritual  stand-point  of  the  expositor  himself  is  sufficiently 
marked  when  Paulus,  speaking  against  the  explanation,  "the 
spiritually  poor,  the  inly  suffering,"  makes  this  reflection:  "It 
is  not  to  be  thought  for  a  moment  that  Jesus  wished  His  fol- 
lowers to  be  that — He,  the  good-natured  friend  of  mirth  and 
joviality."  To  this  construction  there  are  three  objections:  (1.) 
The  symmetry  of  this  beatitude  in  relation  to  the  others  would 
be  destroyed.  (2.)  If  the  first  beatitude  has  to  do  only  with 
physical  poverty ,  then  the  progression  in  relation  to  the  others 
would  also  be  abolished.  (3.)  The  construction,  nccd-agol  rfj 
Yjxqdlq,  in  ver.  8,  points  to  the  right  reading  here.  If,  then,  we 
are  to  join  tctcdxol  with  ro}  nvev/ucru,  there  is  conceivable  a  two- 
fold reference  of  the  expression :  it  may  refer  either  to  physical 
poverty  or  to  spiritual  poverty.  That  the  poverty  are  spoken  of 
is  physical ,  is  the  view  held  by  those  commentators  who  attach 
greatest  weight  to  the  account  of  St  Luke ,  who  leaves  out  rw 
iTvevf.iaii,  the  Clementines,  and  those  modern  expositors  who 
think  that  they  give  the  original  Christian  interpretation.  (See 
p.  69.)  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  language  used,  favours  this 
rendering:  7TTcozolmedLmngmentici,  egeni;  the  word  for  pauper, 
on  the  contrary,  being  7tevr]g.  So  Tertull.  adv.  Marc.  iv.  14, 
15:  beati  mendici  (sic  enim  exigit  interpretatio  vocabuli,  quod  in 
Grseco  est);  in  de  idolol.  c.  12,  however,  he  translates  the  word 
egeni.  In  accordance  with  this  is  the  explanation  of  a  great 
number  of  the  Fathers,  by  the  majority  of  whom  TTVEv^a  is 
taken  in  the  sense  of  voluntate,  ex  TrgoaiQeGetog.  Thus  Clem. 
Alex,  (see  above,  p.  60),  Jerome,  Basil  (on  Ps.  xxxiii.  5,  Th.  1, 
p.  147,2  and  reg.  brev.  interr.  205),  Gregory  of  Nyssa  in  oratioi. 
de  beatitudinibus.  Eeferring  to  the  passage  as  viewed  in  this 
light,  the  Emperor  Julian,  in  his  43d  Epistle,  speaking  in  deri- 
sion of  the  Christians,  says,  he  merely  wishes  to  confiscate 

1  Wettstein  understood  by  Ttvsufjux  simply  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  TCveufACtTi  being 
taken  as  the  dative  of  judgment,  as  in  Greek,  e.  g.,  w;  iixol  (Matthiae,  Griech. 
Gram.  2  Aufl.  §  388),  thus,  "are  blessed  in  the  judgment  of  God." 

2  Ovx  dt\  ercaivefiq  iq  7tTG>x.£fa,  a'XX'  iq  £x  TCpoottp^aew?  xara  T.  suayyeXixov 
axo;tov  xaTopSovjjtivTQ  •  ixoXXol  yap  tctw^oI  fxev  tfj  ueptouaia,  TtXsovexTixco-TaToi 
§£  tfj  rtpooup^aet  TUYX^v0l,aiv-  Otherwise  on  Isa.  xiv.  §  287  (T.  i.  597),  with 
reference  to  the  New  Testament  words :  TU-wpus  fie  ou  xouq  xara  XP*)HaTa  £%- 
(Ssit^  Xsyet,  aXXa  xou?  tyJ  8iavo(a  YJXaTTWfjitvou;. 
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their  property  in  order  that,  in  the  character  of  poor  men,  they 
may  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    Then  the  majority  of  Komish 
writers  restrict  the  phrase  to  the  vow  of  paupertas  voluntaria 
taken  by  monks  (Jansenius,  a  Lapide,  Zegerus,  Maldon.,  R.  Si- 
mon, hist,  des  Commentateurs ,  etc.,  1693,  p.  247):  the  last- 
named  quotes,  in  support  of  the  signification  voluntas,  Matt, 
xxvi.  41;   Rom.  i.  9;    1  Cor.  vii.  34;    Eph.  iv.  3.     Some,  as 
Maldonatus,  R.  Simon,  and  others,  even  drag  ver.  10  into  the 
service  of  this  doctrine,  explaining  it  of  those  "who  suffer  phy- 
sical hunger  for  the  sake  of  righteousness."     Others,  again, 
while  protesting  against  this  limitation  to  the  vows  of  the  con- 
vent ,  still  maitain  the  older  more  general  reference  of  the  text 
to  voluntary  poverty:  so  Bonaventura  de  profect.  relig.  2,  42, 
Este,  Tirinus. — Now,  undoubtedly  the  kindred  expressions,  ex 
xaqdlag  and  tpvxmwg  (2  Mac.  iv.  37,  xiv.  24),  denote  readiness 
of  will;   and  this  use  is  legitimate,  and  is  explained  by  the 
classical  and  also  Hellenistic  use  of  xptyrj  to  mean   "desire, 
inclination;"  but  the  adverb  Tcvev^iaTixwg  never  bears  this  in- 
terpretation :  not  to  mention  that  the  dative ,  which  is  used  in 
our  text,   cannot  be  always  and  at  once  taken  adverbially. 
This  fact  also  destroys  that  other  interpretation  which  would 
understand  this  dative  adverbially  in  the  sense  of  patient  en- 
durance.    Thus  in  the  Clementine  Recognitions,  1.  ii.  c.  28: 
pauperes  pro  penurim  tolerantia  adepturos  esse  regna  ccelorum. 
Melanchthon:  pauperes  spiritu,  i.e.   vera  patientia  tolerantes 
paupertatem.    If  tvtwxol  were  to  be  understood  of  physical 
poverty,  unquestionably  the  best  explanation  of  it  would  be 
that  of  Clemens  Alex,  in  his  Quis  dives  salvus  (§  14,  15) ;  viz., 
that  riches  in  themselves  are  a  thing  indifferent;   the  question 
with  regard  to  them  being  this,  as  to  whether  they  are  used  as 
an  ogyavov  of  good;  and  that,  by  those  whom  He  praises  as 
poor  in  spirit,  Christ  means  to  denote  those  who ,  be  they  rich 
or  poor,  are  in  heart  loosened  from  worldly  possessions,  are 
therefore  poor:  and  to  this  idea  an  admirable  parallel  passage 
might  be  found  in  1  Cor.  vii.  29:    "They  that  possess,   as 
though  they  possessed  not"  (comp.  Jer.  ix.  23) ;  and  in  St  James  i. 
9,  10:  yuxv%do&a)  de  b  adeXcpog  b  lajieivog  ev  T(jj  vxpeu  avzov'  b 
de  TtXovoiog,  ev  rfj  TccTTELvwoei  avrov.     So  among  R.  Catholic 
expositors,  Kistemaker,  who  refers  to  Ps.  lxii.  11 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  30, 
31 ;  among  Protestants,  Grotius,  Episcopius,  Beausobre,  Mosh.; 
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Luther,1  too,  says:  "Poverty  before  God,  that  is,  of  the  heart, 
is  when  one  does  not  place  his  trust  and  confidence  in  tem- 
poral things,"— "that  one  must  think  of  his  possessions  as 
though  he  had  them  not ,  and  remember  that  at  any  time  he 
may  lose  them."  Episcopius:  Verba  de  tali  paupertate  intel- 
ligenda,  qua  quis  proprie  animum  divitiarum  amore  vacuum 
habet ,  ita  ut  iis  oblectare  non  velit ,  aut  eas  propterea  retinere 
non  exoptet,  ut  habeat  semper  unde  genio  suo  satisfaciat.  It 
must  be  observed,  that  by  this  application  the  advantage  which 
this  exegesis  would  have  had ,  that  in  this  form  the  saying  of 
St  Matthew  is  approximated  to  that  of  St  Luke ,  is  again  lost ; 
and  that  other  advantage ,  of  finding  an  occasion  for  the  subse- 
quent sayings  in  the  historical  circumstances  by  which  Christ 
was  then  surrounded:  and  at  the  same  time,  of  making  these 
sayings  have  a  reference  to  external  necessity.  For  this  view 
necessarily  transfers  us  to  the  province  of  spiritual  relations,  and 
in  this  way  it  forms  the  point  of  transition  to  the  expositions 
which  regard  the  poverty  of  the  text  as  a  spiritual  poverty: 
and  this,  indeed,  must  appear  the  only  tenable  interpretation  to 
those  who  feel  constrained  to  recognise  a  gradation  in  these 
beatitudes.  Those  who  have  understood  this  saying  to  denote 
a  spiritual  poverty  are  the  following:  Origen,  horn.  v.  in  Jo- 
suam ,  T.  ii.  ed.  de  la  Rue ;  Athanasius ,  qusest.  ad  Antiochum, 
qusest.  91;  Chrys. ,  Theoph.,  Euthym.,  Makarius  horn,  xii., 
August.,  author  of  opus  imperf.,  Erasmus,  Beza,  Piscator, 
Chemnitz,  Hunnius,  Calov,  Spanheim,  Knapp,  Olshausen,  De 
Wette,  Meyer.  Most  of  these  recognise  the  dative  here  as  a 
dat.  referential  (where  the  Hebrews  and  Syrians ,  sometimes  the 
Greeks,  would  have  the  genitive),  denoting  that  side  of  the 
subject  in  reference  to  which  the  poverty  exists ;  comp.  1  Cor. 
vii.  34:  ay  la  xai  a^iaxi  %al  TtvEv^taxi. 

Nevertheless,  many  abandon  the  strict  conception  of  poverty, 
substituting  for  it  the  notio  adjuncta  of  humility  and  lowliness 
of  mind :  so  the  Greek  commentators  (Euthym.  bases  this  view 

1  The  translation  in  Luther's  Bible,  "die  geistlich  arm  sind,"  is  not  therefore 
intended  to  mean :  "They  who  feel  themselves  poor  in  spiritual  riches."  In  his 
remarks  on  Matt.  xi.  5,  Luther's  exegesis  wavers:  in  one  place  he  says,  "Thus 
these  poor  are  certainly  not  beggars,  and  those  who  are  physically  poor,  but  the 
spiritually  poor  (in  Walch  xii.  120);  at  another,  he  combines  the  reference  to 
spiritual  and  physical  poverty.     (Walch  xi.  1342.) 
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on  the  etymology  of  the  word  from  ktipow) ,  and  several  of 
the  superficial  expositors  of  last  century,  as  Bolten:  "Blessed 
are  the  humble ;"  Zeller :  "Blessed  are  the  modest."  The  same 
meaning  is  attained  by  a  different  way  by  Augustine,  Erasmus, 
Zwingli,  who  regard  the  dative  here  as  marking  that  in  which 
the  poverty  consists,  and  take  ftvevf.ia  in  malam  partem,  as 
meaning  the  spiritus  elatus,  ferocia  animi.  Against  this 
Fritzsche  rightly  remarks ,  that  one  speaks  of  poverty  only  in 
relation  to  a  good:  that  poverty,  however,  which  he  thinks 
spoken  of  here,  is  of  a  kind  which  he  was  himself  least  of  all 
disposed  to  pronounce  blessed:  fortunati  homines  ingenio  et 
eruditione  parum  florentes.1 

2.  Exposition. — That  by  Ttvev/Lia,  the  human  spirit,  is  here 
denoted  the  sphere  in  which  the  poverty  is  shown,  may  also  be 
inferred  from  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  m^rt?.  If  we  are 
then,  with  the  Peschito,  to  translate  the  phrase,  "who  in  their 
spirit  are  poor,"  the  only  sense  in  which  this  can  be  here  said,  is 
with  reference  to  a  consciousness  of  poverty  in  the  blessings  of 
salvation.  Some  expositors  bring  prominently  forward  a  desire 
of  knowledge;  as  Stolz:  Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  a  soul  open 
to  the  truth.  Kuinoel:  qui  agnoscunt,  quam  rudes  sint  divinsB 
doctrinse;  Fritzsche,  substituting  for  divina  doctrina,  eruditio 
and  ingenium,  makes  this  exposition  a  caricature.  As,  how- 
ever, hunger  and  thirst  after  true  righteousness  is  spoken  of  in 
ver.  6,  we  must  conclude  that  what  is  meant  here  is  the  feeling 
of  moral  poverty.  And  to  this  view  we  are  also  led  by  the  say- 
ing in  Matt,  xil  28 — 30,  where  the  Redeemer  invites  to  Himself 
those  who  feel  themselves  incapable  of  fully  satisfying  the  law 
of  God.  If  we  would  further  expand  the  idea  of  the  text,  we 
might  say  that  the  poverty  of  spirit  spoken  of  is:  in  knowledge, 
poor  in  truth:  in  will,  poor  in  holiness;  and  in  feeling,  poor  in 
blessedness.  FEtioxog  is  used  of  poverty  in  spiritual  possessions 
in  Rev.  iii.  17:  of  riches  in  spiritual  possessions  nlovoiog  is 
used  Rev.  ii.  9,  iii.  17;  2  Cor.  viii.  9;  Jas.  ii.  5;  and  in  the  Ep. 
of  Barnabas,  c.  19:  anlovg  xfj  yiagdla  %al  tiIovowq  xy  7tvevf.iccTi.2 

1  This  view  is  most  closely  approached  by  Epiphanius,  in  his  sarcastic  re- 
ference to  the  name  Ebionite  (hser.  30.  17):  titm/os  yap  (£<;  aX-n^ws  (Ebion 
namely)  xa\  zft  Siavota  xa\  rjj  &te£8i  xa\  tw  £py<j>,  x.t.X. 

2  Comp.  Plato  de  Repub.  vii.  p.  521  St.:  ol  rep  ovu  rcXouaioi  ou  y^puafov, 
aXX'  o\>  §zl  tov  euSataova  TtXouietv,  £cotj<;  dyaC2i)<;  T£  xal  £'|i.9povo?.     To  speak 
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But  in  the  exposition  of  these  words,  have  we  not,  first  of  all, 
to  bear  in  mind  that  to  His  hearers  the  idea  of  the  Poor  was  no 
new  idea,  but  a  well-known  one?  (See  above,  p.  61.)  And 
if,  further,  we  remember  that  it  was,  in  fact,  only  the  lower 
classes  which  gathered  round  the  Saviour,  and  also  consider  the 
ambiguous  expression  used  by  our  Lord  in  His  first  appearance 
in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  Luke  iv.,  ol  7tTw%oi  evayyell- 
tovrm ,  taken  from  the  Prophet  Isaiah  (lxi.  1) ,  it  will  appear 
highly  probable  that  the  same  ambiguity  is  to  be  found  in  His 
use  of  the  expression  here ,  and  we  shall  conclude  that  the  idea 
of  physical  poverty  is  here  carried  over  into  the  sphere  of  poverty 
of  spirit;  that,  in  a  word,  those  poor  are  pronounced  blessed 
who  are  also  sensible  of  their  spiritual  poverty.  Christ  has 
given  its  TilrjQcooig  to  the  Old  Testament  in  this  respect  as  well 
as  in  others,  in  that  He  has  unfolded  the  stamina  of  great 
truths  which  lay  slumbering  there ;  this  we  shall  see  more  fully 
in  ver.  5 :  but  it  is  also  true  with  regard  to  those  sayings,  as  Isa. 
lxi.  1,  2,  in  which  the  salvation  which  the  Messiah  should  bring 
was  promised  to  the  poor,  the  captive,  and  the  sorrowful  (simi- 
larly Buzer,  Neander,  De  Wette,  0.  v.  Gerlach). 

< 

II.    The  Promise. 

The  expression  ^aaileia  tcov  ovqavwv  occurs  elsewhere  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  v.  10,  19,  20,  vi.  10,  vii.  21;  and  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  those  passages. 

Neither  the  idea  nor  the  expression  was  first  introduced  by 
Christ.  A  kingdom  of  God — that  is,  an  organic  common- 
wealth, which  has  the  principle  of  its  existence  in  the  will  of 
God — had  already  been  established  in  the  Jewish  theocracy. 
But  very  imperfectly  realized.  There,  the  Divine  kingdom  was 
confined  within  the  limits  of  a  particular  nation ;  civil  life  be- 
came necessarily  and  immediately  religious  life ,  religious  truth 
was  conveyed  by  symbolic  representations,  and  religious  life 
was  inculcated  by  the  stern  commands  of  the  law.  God  had 
especially  chosen  out  the  people  of  Israel  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth — not,  indeed,  on  account  of  any  particular  merit 

of  a  feeling  of  spiritual  poverty  as  blessed,  had,  however,  been  foreign  to  Hel- 
lenic ideas.  Plutarch  speaks  in  one  place  of  TCcVia  i^»^XtXYl  (^e  cupiditate  di- 
vitiarum,  c.  4^ :  all  that  he  means  by  that,  however,  is  the  malady  of  insatiable 
covetousness. 
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it  possessed ,  but  out  of  pure  love — solely  in  order  to  manifest 
Himself  in  it :  Deut.  vii.  6 — 8 ;  Isa.  xliii.  21  if.  Hence  it  is  called 
in  this  special  sense ,  "His  peculiar  people,"  "the  people  of  His 
inheritance"  (Ex.  xix.  5;  Deut.  xiv.  2);  "the  flock  of  His  heri- 
tage" (Micah  vii.  14);  it  is  "a  nation  of  priests,"  "an  holy 
people"  (Ex.  xix.  6) ,  because  it  is  governed  by  God  as  its  King 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  5 ;  Isa.  xxxiii.  22) ,  and  owns  itself  His  by  word 
and  deed.  Hence  Israel  stood  to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth 
in  the  same  relation  as  the  priesthood  to  the  laity.  Such,  at 
least,  was  its  destination.  As  it  failed  to  realize  it,  it  too  re- 
quired a  special  order  of  priests. 

But  although  in  Israel  the  principle  of  a  Divine  theocracy 
was  restricted  within  the  narrow  limits  of  its  own  nationality, 
there  was  yet  among  the  people  a  certain  consciousness  of  the 
truth,  that  the  principle  itself  was  of  universal  application.  And 
as  it  was  evident  that  the  Mosaic  religion,  as  such,  could  never 
become  the  religion  of  all  nations, — to  mention  only  one  cir- 
cumstance, it  was  plain  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  could 
not  come  up  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  to  ^celebrate  the  feasts, 
— they  believed  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  spirit  of 
this  theocratic  principle  would  be  delivered  from  the  symbolical 
and  local  forms  of  Judaism  (Jer.  xxx.  31).  (This  is  also  re- 
cognised by  Br.  Bauer,  die  Religion  des  A.  Test.  ii.  389 ;  Vatke, 
i.  S.  442.)  This  perfecting  and  glorification ,  although  at  the 
same  time  abolition,  of  the  0.  Test,  kingdom  of  God,  is  realized 
in  the  Person  of  the  Messiah,  who  appears  as  the  visible  Repre- 
sentative of  God  Himself,  its  King.  Under  Him,  the  particular 
kingdom  of  God  becomes  a  world-kingdom,  apprehended  in  a 
spiritual  sense;  and  the  saints  with  their  King  compose  this  king- 
dom, of  which  there  shall  be  no  end  (Dan.  vii.  14,  18,  22).  Now, 
because  this  kingdom  of  God  was  expected  to  be  fully  realized 
in  the  coming  era  of  the  Messiah,  when  God  should  take  the 
kingdom  upon  Himself  by  a  visible  Representative,  the  perfected 
kingdom  of  God  was  called  pre-eminently  by  the  name  fiaodela 
tov  Qeov.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  the  fiaoileia  %.  Qsov  was 
expected  at  that  time  by  many  among  the  Jews  (Luke  xvii.  20, 
xix.  11,  xxiii.  52).  .  In  this  sense  was  the  (taoileia  t.  Qeov  pro- 
claimed as  at  hand  by  John  the  Baptist :  in  this  sense,  too,  the 
Prophet  Isaiah  (xl.  9)  uses  the  paraphrastic  expression,  "Be- 
hold your  God;"  ftsttbsp  anisbn  rr^an^,  "the  kingdom  of  your 
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God  is  revealed"  (similarly  Targum,  Micah  iv.  7).  In  rab- 
binical language,  it  was  very  common  to  substitute  the  term 
Heaven  for  the  name  of  God  (Luke  xv.  21) :  hence  we  find  in 
rabbinical  writings  the  mention  of  the  zyyti  mabw  much  more 
frequently  than  of  the  D*»rib«  msbp;  and  in  St  Matthew  almost 
invariably  paodeia  iwv  ovgavwv ,  while  the  other  Evangelists 
have  all  without  exception  fiao.  x.  Qeov.  The  latter  expression 
does,  however,  occur  in  Matt.  (vi.  33,  xii.  28,  xiii.  43,  xxi.  31, 
43 ,  xxvi.  29).  In  rabbinical  language  the  term  has  a  double 
signification,  the  spiritual  and  moral  kingdom,  and  the  historical 
kingdom.  (Nitzsch  on  vi.  10.)  The  Rabbins  very  often  under- 
stand by  a^ata  swsba  what  we  call  Divine  worship,  adoration  of 
God,1  the  sum  of  religious  duties.  But  they  also  do  under- 
stand by  it  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah ,  although  they  do  not 
expressly  call  it  the  kingdom  of  God  (Schoettgen  horse  Tal- 
mudicse  on  Matt.  vi.  10;  and  diss,  de  regno  Ccelorum,  §  6). 
The  usual  expression  for  the  latter  conception  was  K&tt  ftVv; 
comp.  LXX.  Isa.  ix.  6,  Cod.  Alex.  7taTrjQ  %ov  alwvog  /uallovzog : 
similarly  the  expression  r&yn  bra  D^babw;  (Gal.  iv.  25,  26;  Rev. 
xxi.  2,  10.) 

Now  Christ,  in  full  consciousness  of  His  own  Messiahship, 
declares  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  men  expected  should 
come  with  Him,  was  really  present;  but  at  the  same  time  He 
intimates  that  it  is  also  future:  so  too  His  Apostles.  As  present 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  spoken  of  in  the  following  passages: 
Matt.  xi.  12,  xii.  28,  xvi.  19;  Mark  xii.  34,  Luke  xvi.  15,  xvii. 


1  The  passages  have  been  collected  by  Lightfoot  and  Wettstein,  on  Matt, 
iii.  2,  especially  Schoettgen  on  Matt.  xi.  29.  The  last  also  remarks,  that  be- 
tween nisrtJ  h'V  an<l  D^tott;  Bttifc  h;y  there  is  no  distinction  whatever.  No  doubt, 
honouring  God  implies  the  keeping  of  the  commandments ,  and  so  far  there 
is  no  difference:  but  the  phrase  "fii^'li  h^to  Vag»"  taken  strictly,  appears  to 
have  meant,  not  the  fulfilling  of  duties,  nor  even  keeping  the  commandments, 
but  inward  piety ,  the  submission  of  rhe  spirit  to  God  (see  the  passage  Tan- 
chuma,  f.  5,  1,  and  Cod.  Berachoth,  f.  16,  1,  and  the  Gemara  in  Pinner's  ed. 
of  the  Babylon.  Talmud  ,  i.  2  §,  S.  2).  Schoettgen  (diss,  de  regn.  ccel.  §  6) 
asserts,  that  he  is  not  acquainted  with  any  passage  in  which  the  Messianic  king- 
dom is  expressly  called  the  kingdom  of  God:  But  surely  this  is  implied  in  that 
petition  in  the  Jewish  prayers:  "Thy  kingdom  come;"  as  in  the  solemn 
prayer  Kaddisch,  where  the  petitions  occur,  the  one  immediately  after  the  other: 
~-;p^,S  ntoShl  wms^tt  ypW^j  "that  He  may  help  His  kingdom  to  the  dominion, 
and  let  the  Redemption  arise." 
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20,  21;  Rom.  xiv.  17;  1  Cor.  iv.  20;  Col.  i.  13,  iv.  11;  Heb. 
xii.  28.  As  future,  in  the  following:  Matt.  xiii.  43,  xxv.  34, 
xxvi.  29;  Mark  ix.  47;  Luke  xiii.  29,  xxii.  16;  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10, 
xv.  50;  2Thess.  i.  5;  2  Tim.  iv.  1,  18;  2  Pet.  i.  11;  Acts  xiv. 
22,  etc.  The  idea  of  this  kingdom  of  God  is  no  other  than  the 
Old  Test,  one :  an  organized  community,  which  has  its  principle 
of  life  in  the  will  of  the  personal  God.  The  difference  is,  that 
henceforth  the  Representative  of  God,  through  whom  He  makes 
known  and  realizes  His  will,  is  Himself  present :  from  this  it  is 
also  called  rj  ftaGilela  too  Xqlgtov  (Eph.  v.  5;  2  Pet.  i.  11; 
comp.  J.  Gerhard ,  loci  theol. ,  T.  xx.  122  ff.).  Moreover ,  the 
manner  in  which  this  N.  Test,  kingdom  seeks  to  realize  itself  is 
different.  The  particular  and  national  limitation  exist  no  longer: 
civil  life  becomes  detached  from  the  religious ;  symbols  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  truth;  the  law  is  displaced  by  grace  (John  i.  17). 
Thus  the  external  kingdom  of  God  becomes  an  inward  kingdom 
(Luke  xvii.  20,  21).  But  since  every  internal  force  must  have 
its  external  manifestation,  so  must  also  that  living  power  which 
has  gone  forth  from  Christ,  which  has  inly  knit  together  the  faith- 
ful in  one  communion  and  fellowship,  receive  its  outward  ex- 
pression: accordingly,  it  does  receive  it  in  the  l^hrfla,  Matt, 
xvi.  18.  As  regards  the  import  of  St  Matthew's  expression, 
fiaoilela  twv  ovqccvcov,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  thereby 
meant  to  convey  the  idea,  that  this  kingdom  includes  in  its  em- 
brace the  heavenly  and  the  earthly  together, — a  thought  which 
we  find  in  St  Paul  and  in  Matt.  vi.  10.  But  as  the  phrase  is 
peculiar  to  St  Matthew,  and  as  this  phase  of  the  idea  is  never 
brought  prominently  forward,  we  shall  more  rightly  regard  the 
expression  as  identical  with  paoileta  x.  Qeov. 

Further,  this  New  Test,  kingdom  of  God  is,  both  from  within 
and  from  without,  in  the  individual  as  in  the  whole  community, 
a  growing,  a  becoming  kingdom.  Christ  calls  it  an  expanding 
grain  of  mustard-seed  (comp.  Matt.  xiii.  31 ,  32 ;  Mark  iv.  32) : 
hence  the  daily  petition,  uThy  kingdom  come."  Now,  as  we 
have  seen  that  the  O.  Test,  kingdom  of  God  was  perfected  and 
completed  when  it  ceased  to  be  external,  and  became  internal  by 
being  enthroned  in  the  heart;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  kingdom  will  consist  in  its  complete 
incarnation  and  externalization, — that  is,  when  it  shall  attain 
an  outward  manifestation  adequately  expressing,  exactly  corre- 
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sponding  to,  its  internal  principle. x  We  are  also  taught  to  believe 
that,  along  with  this  outward  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  certain  cosmical  changes  will  take  place :  there  will  be  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  (Rom.  viii.  19 — 22;  Matt.  xix.  28;  Col. 
iii.  4;  2  Pet.  iii.  13;  Rev.  xxi.).  According  to  Rothe,  the  form 
of  this  perfect  incarnation  of  the  Church  will  be  the  State :  that 
is,  the  complete  moral  organism,  in  which  the  religious  principle 
which  has  been  nurtured  and  natured  in  the  Church  shall  have 
become  an  all-permeating  and  pervading  soul.  If  so,  then  the 
end  would  be  like  the  beginning,  a  religious  state;  only  with  this 
unspeakable  difference,  that  whereas  at  the  beginning  the  natural 
was  immediately  regarded  as  the  religious,  in  the  end  the  natural 
shall  have  mediately  become  the  religious. 2  • 

Owing  to  the  comprehensiveness  and  many-sidedness  of  this 
conception ,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  gain  the 
true  point  of  union  under  which  all  its  different  elements  may 
be  combined;  in  attaining  which,  nothing  can  better  assist  us 
than  a  careful  consideration  of  the  genesis  and  history  of  the 
conception.  By  neglect  of  this  method,  commentators,  ancient 
and  modern,  formed  a  partial  idea  of  the  expression  flao.  x. 
Qeov,  and  mistook  one  or  other  of  its  many  phases  for  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  whole.3     Since  the  time  of  Semler,  how- 

1  "It  follows,  that  when  the  Church  becomes  outward,  then  will  also  be  con- 
nected therewith  something  untrue  to  its  idea." — Nitzsch. 

'2  The  chief  mistake  in  Rothe's  view  appears  to  be ,  that  he  speaks  of  a 
gradual  transition  of  the  Church  into  the  State  in  its  present  form.  On  this 
point  we  agree  rather  with  Stahl.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  restrict  the  State 
to  the  sphere  of  justice ;  but  an  important  element  in  the  State  certainly  are 
its  relations  to  crime,  to  law  and  discipline.  Rothe,  however,  is  uncertain  if 
law  and  discipline  are  to  be  regarded  as  forming  an  element  in  the  perfected 
State  (Anfaenge  der  christ.  Kirche,  i.  S.  32).  But  if  this  element  is  wanting, 
the  idea  of  the  State  retained  in  this  'perfected  state'  is  only  of  the  most 
general  character.  Further,  Rothe  (S.  11)  admits  that  cosmical  changes  will 
take  place,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  natural  development. 
Can  we  then  think  that  in  the  perfect  state  there  will  be  an  influence  put 
forth  upon  nature  analogous  to  the  present ,  to  be  regarded  as  proceeding  with 
it  in  progressive  order?  In  any  case,  we  must  say,  that  as  the  Church  in  its 
present  specific  manifestations  and  working  will  disappear ,  so  also  will  the 
State.  Only,  the  question  remains,  will  action,  in  the  perfected  kingdom  of 
God  ,  be  simply  a  manifestation  of  goodness,  or  as  the  putting  forth  of  a  power 
over  nature? 

8  Euth.  in  Matth.  iii.  2 :  in  that  passage  he  understands  (JaCTiX.  twv  oupavwv 
to  mean  Christ   Himself.     He  goes  on  to  say :    yJ  (5<xa.   ovp.  Xiyzi  t.  TwXvretav 
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ever,  exegesis  has  been  led  more  to  take  into  consideration  the 
Old  Testament  and  Jewish  point  of  connection  with  New  Tes- 
/)t  tamest  ideas.  Still ,  modern  expositors  have  fallen  short  of  a 
right  apprehension  of  this  conception.  Either  they  have  taken 
too  superficial  a  view  of  what  is  the  point  of  unity  between  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  in  this  connection — as  Wahl ,  who 
(even  in  his  3d  edition)  is  satisfied  with  the  abstract  common 
element,  felicitas  nunc  et  olim  per  Jesum  obtinenda;  or  they 
have  altogether  lost  sight  of  the  idea  of  any  common  element 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  views,  and  found  in  this  most 
vital  biblical  thought  nothing  more  than  an  accommodation 
to  Jewish  notions.  Thus  Semler  himself,  who  substituted  for 
the  "little,  local,  Jewish  idea"  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that 
of  a  doctrine  destined  for  the  moral  improvement  of  man 
(elsewhere  "the  new  plan  of  salvation"  is  the  substitution  he 
proposes).  Zeller  would  substitute  the  meagre  idea  of  the 
"character  of  the  Christian  religion."  1  Others  have  given  the 
view  correctly,  with  this  exception,  that,  ignoring  the  existence 
of  a  kingdom  of  God  in  this  world ,  they  have  restricted  the 
expression  to  a  designation  of  the  perfected  state  hereafter:  so 
the  old  expositors  of  the  Western  Church  (se  on  vi.  10);  and 
among  the  moderns,  Koppe  (exc.  1,  ad  ep.  ad  Thess.),  Keil 
(hist.  dogm.  de  regno  Messise ,  1781) ,  and  Storr  (Opusc.  i.) — 
the  latter  includes  in  the  expression  the  dominion  of  Christ  from 
the  time  of  His  elevation  to  the  right  hand  of  God. 2     The  idea 

twv  dyyilm,  ty  o  Xpiard?  oaov  ou'tico  vojjioS£T£?v  IffxeXXe  Sta  twv  iuayyEXi- 
x(3v  svtoXwv  Xeyerat.  Se  (3aa.  oup.  xa\  tq  aTto'Xauat?  twv  £v  oupavof?  ayaSwv. 
5iqXo£  5k  xal  aXXa  rcXefova  to  cSojjia  rrj?  (3aa.  x.  oup.,  TtoXvo-rjfJiavTov  ov,  w? 
7tpoi'dvT£?  £upijao(i.£v.  Zwingly  on  John  iii.  5 :  capitur  hie  regnum  Dei  pro 
doctrina  coslesti  et  prsedicatione  evangelii  ut  Luc.  18,  capitur  aliquando  pro  vita 
externa  Matt.  25,  Luc.  14 ,  quandoque  pro  ecclcsia  et  congregatione  fidelium  ut 
Matt.  13.   24. 

1  Bahrdt  (das  Neue  Testam.  u.  s.  w.,  S.  6):  "Because  the  Jews  expected  a 
Messiah  who  should  appear  at  the  head  of  the  nation  as  their  king,  Jesus  found  it 
expedient  to  conceal  His  benevolent  intention  (to  unite  men  in  one  general  moral 
religion) ,  and  to  represent  the  adherents  of  the  better  religion  under  the  figure  of 
a  kingdom,  etc."  This  accommodation-evasion  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  3d  edi- 
tion of  Bretschneider's  Lexicon. 

2  In  Fleck  de  regno  divino,  Chr.  Gottfr.  Bauer  de  causis,  quibus  intuitur 
rectum  super  ratione  regni  divini  judicium  (comm.  Theol.,  ed.  Rosenmuller  and 
Maurer,  i.  2),  the  view  given  is  wanting  in  unity  and  definiteness :  comp.  Baum- 
garten-Crusius  bibl.  Theol.  S.  149 — 157.     From  recent  times,  comp.  Neander, 
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of  the  flaGiXela  tov  Qeov  was  most  fully  apprehended  and  most 
explicitly  set  forth  by  Origen.  In  his  treatise,  Tteqi  evxrjg,  T.  i. 
238,  we  read:  drjXovoTi  b  evy6f.ievog  eX&elv  ttjv  (laGiXeiav  tov 
Qeov,  Tteqi  tov  ttjv  ev  avxij)  ftaGiXelav  tov  Qeov  avaxellm  yxxi 
xaqjtoqjoqrjGai  MJOtl  TeXeuo&rjvai ,  evXdytog  evyeTai.  nctvxog  ptev 
ctylov  vtco  &eov  ^aGiXevo^ievov  ymi  Tolg  Tcvev^aTt^olg  vo^ioig  tov 
Qeov  Ttei&oiievov ,  oiovel  evvojiiov^ievr]v  ttoXiv  olxovvTog  avTov 
itaoovTog  avTO)  tov  naTobg  xal  ov/iipovXevovTog  tm  jtaxql  tov 
Xqigtov  ev  Tfj  TeTeXeico[.ievr]  ipvyj]  xctTci  to  elq^ievov ,  ov  7vqo 
fiqayeog  i(.LVi]iLi6vevov'  7iqog  ccvtov  eXevGo^e&cc  %al  {.tovrjv  ivaq 
avT$  noiYiGo^ed-a.  After  a  few  explanations,  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  more  God's  name  is  hallowed ,  the  more  will  His  king- 
dom come,  and  that  which  we  read  of,  1  Cor.  xiii.  9,  10,  will 
be  fulfilled,  and  adds:  Trj  ovv  ev  r^iiv  (JaGiXeia  tov  Qeov  y 
axgoT^g  aduxXeiTtTtog  7CQOk6titovgiv  evGTrjGeTai ,  oTav  7tXrjQCt)&j) 
to  7Taocc  tio  ctJioGToXo)  elqr](.ievov,  oti  o  XqiGTog,  navTiov  ccvtoj 
t.  ey&qwv  V7i ot ay evT tov ,  naoctdwGei  t.  fiaGiXeiav  t.  Qeoj  z. 
tccctqI,  iva  fj  b  Qeog  tol  TtavTa  ev  jtaGi.  Kegarding  the  concep- 
tion from  another  point  of  view ,  he  observes  elsewhere  (T.  14, 
in  Matth.  T.  iii.  p.  929) ,  that  what  is  promised  to  the  poor  is 
really  Christ  Himself,  as  their  avTofiaGiXeia. 

Among  the  Keformers,  Luther,  taking  the  passage  in  con- 
nection with  Phil.  iii.  21 ,  regards  the  life  of  Christians  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  as  an  anticipation  in  faith  of  the  perfected 
kingdom  of  God  (Auslegung  des  viii.  Psalm.,  §  22,  23,  in 
Walch  v.  296) :  'Through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ,  our 
heart  has,  with  faith  in  the  Word,  laid  hold  of  life  in  heaven. 
But  now  the  flesh  hangeth  yet  upon  us,  and  our  soul  remains 
as  it  were  in  a  gloomy  prison-house ,  so  that  she  cannot  behold 
the  glory  of  our  civil  life  {TtoXiTeia)  and  inheritance  in  heaven. 
But  when  the  body  falls  to  pieces,  then  she  will  see  no  more 
in  parts,  but  face  to  face,  as  St  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  xiii.  12." 
In  his  beautiful  sermon  on  the  kingdom  of  God  (Walch  xii. 
S.  1938  ff.),  he  brings  out  the  truth,  that  in  this  kingdom 
God  governs,  not  by  the  law,  but  by  the  forgiveness  of  sins; 
and  that  Christ  is  there  appointed  to  be  the  Healer  of  the  sick, 
the  infirm,  and  the  poor.  In  his  exposition  of  the  Larger 
Catechism,  he  brings  together  the  two  phases  of  the  kingdom 

Leben  Jesu ,  5  Aufl.  S.  126 ;  Rothe ,    die  Anfange   der   christlichen  Kirche ,    i. 
§  1,  2,  35. 
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of  God,  the  present  and  the  future,  when  he  says:  "God's  king- 
dom comes  to  us7 in  two  ways:  first,  it  comes  to  us  in  a  tem- 
poral way  in  the  Word ,  and  in  faith ;  again ,  it  comes  to  us 
eternally  in  revelation.  Now,  we  pray  for  both,  that  it  may 
come  to  those  who  are  not  in  it  as  yet,  and  to  us  who  have  re- 
ceived it,  ever  increasingly  from  day  to  day ,  and  at  length  in 
life  eternal."  Calvin  dwells  more  upon  the  ethical  signification 
of  the  term;  when,  however,  he  refers  to  the  growing  realiza- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  God,  viewed  in  this  sense,  the  future 
historical  significance  is  brought  forward.  Falluntur,  he  says 
on  John  iii.  3 ,  qui  regnum  Dei  pro  coelo  accipiunt ,  cum  potius 
spiritualem  vitam  significet ,  quae  fide  in  hoc  mundo  inchoatur, 
magisque  indies  adolescit  secundum  assiduos  fidei  progressus 
(comp.  on  Matt.  vi.  10  and  iii.  2). 

Now,  when  we  read  here  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  be- 
stowed upon  the  poor  in  spirit,  we  can  understand  that,  to  the 
hearers,  as  apprehended  from  their  point  of  view,  what  was 
promised  did  appear  as  that  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  which  was 
expected  and  looked  for  by  them;  and  that  what  the  Saviour 
meant ,  was  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  the  widest  compass  of  that 
conception  as  a  kingdom ,  beginning  in  the  present,  and  to  be 
perfected  in  the  future.  So,  too,  in  vers.  10,  19,  20,  although 
in  ver.  19  the  use  of  the  Future  tense  shows  that  the  reference 
there  is  principally  to  the  consummated  future  kingdom;  as 
likewise  in  vii.  21.  As  the  blessings  and  the  promises  corre- 
sponds to  each  other,  we  are  to  understand  the  kingdom  of  God 
(ver.  3),  as  promised  to  the  poor  in  spirit,  as  implying  the 
fulness  of  riches.  In  ver.  10,  side  by  side  with  this  idea,  is  a 
reference  to  that  kingdom  as  a  sure  refuge  for  the  persecuted. 

Ver.  4.  Wettstein  asserts ,  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by 
Griesbach  and  D.  Schulz,  that  Cod.  D,  the  Vulgate,  Clem. 
Alex.  (Strom,  iv.  376) ,  Origen  (in  Matt.  xxi.  3) ,  Eus.,  Gregory 
Nyss. ,  Jerome ,  and  others ,  make  vers.  4  and  5  change  places : 
so  also  Lachmann,  Teschendorf,  whom  Neander  follows;  comp. 
Griesbach,  comment,  critica  in  text,  grsec.  N.  T.,  i.  45.  With 
regard  to  Origen,  certainly  in  one  passage  (T.  iii.  p.  740,  de 
la  Rue)  he  urges  this  order,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  intended 
that  heaven  should  be  first  promised,  and  then,  after  it,  the 
earth.     Yet  he  himself  elsewhere  (p.  780)  follows  the  usual 
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order :  Chromatius  also  has  both.  It  was  thus  uncertain  what 
was  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  verses ;  but  as  Cod.  D.  alone 
is  in  favour  of  placing  the  Ttqaelg  first ,  we  must  aside  by  the 
received  version.  That  the  change  is  recommanded  by  the 
sequence  of  thought,  as  Neander  and  O.  v.  Gerlach  think, 
cannot  be  said.  On  the  contrary,  the  probability  is,  that  the 
change  was  introduced  on  certain  mystical  grounds:  either  it 
_was  thought,  with  Origen,  that  the  promise  of  the  earth,  as  the 
lower  good,  should  come  immediately  after  the  promise  of 
heaven ;  or  because  some  mystical  meaning  was  attached  to  yrj, 
as  forming  a  higher  stage  of  blessedness  (Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
T.  i.  p.  772).  Chrysostom  also  notices,  that  by  some  it  was 
understood  as  the  yrj  vorjurj;  and  in  Matthai  (edit,  maj.)  a  scho- 
liast explain  it  thus:  yr\v  dtxiva  liyotuev  dya&rjv,  qwvoccv  Xoyi- 
kov,  adolov  yaka  yjolI  [ivotmov  [isli,  fjg  ovud  rj  ev  vq>  v6j.uo  ovo- 
liao&eioa  zolg  xcit<x  odgyia  ^Iovdaioig. 

I.  The  Ascription  of  Blessedness. 
Ilev&etv,  frequently  conjoined  with  vlaiuv  (Mark.  xvi.  10; 
James  iv.  9;  Eev.  xviii.  15,  19),  is  a  stronger  expression  than 
IvTcelodai.  Chrys. :  tovg  (.tez  ejuvdoewg  Xvnov^iivovg.  In 
James  iv.  9,  yiavrjcpeia  is  placed  in  antithesis  to  %aqd;  to  loud 
yelcog  again,  is  opposed  nivSog.  Here  a  question  arises,  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  temporal  reference  implied  in  this  sorrow, 
as  in  the  cas  of  the  7ixtoiEia  of  ver.  3 ,  or  whether  the  mourn- 
ing spoken  of  is  exclusively  the  grief  of  repentance.  The  latter 
is  the  view  usually  taken:  the  mourning  spoken  of  is  the  sor- 
row of  penitence  immediately  flowing  from  a  felt  poverty  of 
spirit  (Clem.  Alex.,  Strom,  iv.  p.  580;  Hilary,  Chrys.,  Basil, 
Ambrose,  Jerome,  Zwingli,  Bucer,  Calov,  and  many  others). 
This  Ivmj,  experienced  with  reference  to  the  soul's  relation  to 
God,  works  juerdvoia,  2  Cor.  vii.  10.  This  penitential  grief  is 
not,  however ,  to  be  regarded  as  confined  to  the  period  of  con- 
version, but  ought  to  be  viewed  as  a  continuous  condition  of 
the  soul  (see  above,  p.  64).  Zw. :  qui  enim  sese  ad  Dei  lucer- 
nam  examinat,  semper  invenit,  quod  displiceat,  semper,  quod 
fleat.  Other  views  are  not  so  worthy  of  adoption,  as  being  not 
so  well  in  keeping  with  the  context;  such  as  that  which  makes 
the  cause  of  sorrow  to  consist  in  persecution  for  Christ's  sake 
(Mel.,  Maid.,  Wett,  Hunn.) ,  or ,  less  definitely ,  in  the  loss  of 
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earthly  possessions,  endured  in  persecution  on  account  of  Christ 
(Aug.,  Greg.  Nyss.).  Such  a  cause  of  sorrow  would  be  here 
too  isolated;  and,  moreover,  this  subject  is  not  mentioned  in 
order  till  ver.  11.  If  with  regard  to  the  7trw%oL  the  reference 
to  temporal  concerns  was  admitted,  and  if  such  a  reference  is 
natural  with  regard  to  the  jrqaelg  in  ver.  5 ,  we  shall  naturally 
expect  to  find  it  here  also,  in  this  idea  of  mourning  which  must 
have  been  so  familiar  to  the  hearers.  These  three  predicates 
will  then  be  regarded  as  an  analysis  of  one  and  the  same  idea — 
that,  namely,  which  is  expressed  in  Isa.  lxi.  1,2,  by  various 
related  predicates,  especially  as  in  that  passage  the  correspond- 
ing expression  D^baarbs  nnsb  occurs.  That  kingdom  of  God, 
which  those  promises  of  Isaiah  contemplate,  Christ  is  seeking 
to  establish  (Luke  iv.  18):  but  of  the  two  points  of  view  in- 
cluded in  the  predicates  which  Isaiah  there  employs,  the  exter- 
nal and  the  internal,  Christ  brings  the  latter  into  prominence, 
and  retains  the  former  merely  as  forming  a  background  to  it. 
Luther  also,  in  accordance  with  his  view  of  tctcoxoI,  explains 
Ttev&ovvTeg  of  the  probation  of  sorrow  borne  by  the  Christian  in 
a  true  spirit  of  faith  and  patience:  "Just  as  not  that  man  is 
called  poor  in  spirit  who  has  no  money,  but  he  who  covets  none, 
and  places  not  in  riches  his  trust  and  confidence:  not  he  is 
called  a  mourner  who  outwardly  hangs  his  head,  but  he  who 
does  not  fix  his  confidence  on  the  hope  of  having  here  only 
good  days ,  and  living  in  mirth  and  revelling  like  the  world." 
Similarly  0.  v.  Gerlach :  "All  these  blessings  are  at  the  same 
time  exhortations;  and  the  mourning  here  spoken  of  is  mourn- 
ing with  the  consciousness  that,  in  our  sorrow  for  earthly  need, 
no  earthly  succour  can  deliver  us." 

II.  The  Promise. 
The  promised  consolation  corresponds  to  the  mourning  which 
is  called  blessed :  and  here  the  consolation  is  not  given  by  mere 
words,  but  in  fact  (Luke  vi.  24;  Sir.  vi.  16,  xxvi.  4).  This 
consoling  efficacy  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  virtues  which  come 
forth  from  the  kingdom  of  God  to  bless  men.  In  hearing 
this  (.layiagio^og,  the  hearers  must  have  had  brought  before 
their  view  the  consolations  promised  for  the  Messianic  time: 
for  comfort  and  consolation  were  expected  to  come  to  men 
with  His  kingdom   (comp.  the  prophetic  passages,  Isa.  xl.  1, 
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lxi.  2,  lxvi.  11),  nay,  the  Messiah  and  His  kingdom  were  ex- 
pressly called  rj  TtccQocxlrjoig  rov  "ioQctrjl  (Luke  ii.  25,  the 
Targum  of  Isa.  iv.  3,  xxxiii.  20,  Jer.  xxxi.  6;  comp.  Buxtorf 
lex.  talra.  s.  v.  Wfina  and  the  rabbinical  name  for  the  Messiah 

T    TV 

Dn272.  See  Lightfoot  on  John  xiv.  16).  Such  a  Ttaqa^lrjaig 
was  the  portion  of  the  anxious  mourner  Simeon  when  he  cried : 
vvv  cmoXvELt;  rov  dovlov  gov  sv  elQtjvrj  (Luke  ii.  29).  In  the 
sense  in  which  Christ  spoke,  the  promise  is  to  be  regarded  as 
fulfilled  already  in  this  life,  but  perfectly  in  the  perfected  king- 
dom of  God  in  the  life  to  come. 

Ver.  5. 

I.    The  Ascription  of  Blessedness. 

In  this  beatitude  we  may  clearly  discern  the  Old  Testament 
foundation  on  which  the  thought  is  based.  It  is  only  a  repe- 
tition of  the  promise  of  Ps.  xxxvii.  11;  the  LXX.  also  trans- 
lates the  Emjy  of  the  Psalmist  by  7tqaeig. 

IlQavg,  classically,  is  only  the  opposite  of  oqyilog,  dviweidrig : 
but  the  Hebrew  ljy  unites  the  significations  of  meek  and  humble, 
as,  according  to  its  etymology  (from  tt$  to  bow  down),  it  means 
the  bowed-down  by  sorrow,  the  patient  endurer ;  so  that  153?  also 
often  includes  this  idea ,  as  in  Isa.  lxvi.  2 ,  where,  co-ordinate 
with  i}|,  is  the  phrase  StjWI^  and  ^na^rba?  tin.  In  Hellenistic 
language  Ttqavg  is  used  as  the  opposite  of  vxprjloyiccQdLog.  The 
LXX.  translate  1J|  and  W  by  Tigavg:  the  Peschito  Version 
has  here  (s^onc3  which  means  generally  "humble"1  (for  the 
proper  word  for  meek  is  w^i  Matt.  xi.  29):  Ar.  Polygl. 
(j^otyij!  "to  the  humbled."  When  St  James  (iii.  13.  ff.) 
opposes  7tQavTr)g  to  Ctjlog  and  8Qi&eta,  and  exhorts  (i.  21)  to  re- 
ceive ev  7iQavT7]u  the  Christian  truth,  what  he  means  by  the 
expression  is,  that  unassuming  disposition  which  is  opposed  to 
a  quarrelsome  temper.  In  2  Cor.  x.  1 ,  itQaoxiqg  and  ememsia 
are  co-ordinated  with  taitzwov  elvai;  and  elsewhere  this  virtue 
appears  in  close  connection  with  TajreivoqjQoavvrj  (Matt.  xi.  29; 

1  Comp.  wfoj  in  rabbin,  language;  also  the  use  of  J^qJ^  in  the  Syriac, 
in  the  sense  of  "pious,"  may  be  compared. 
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Eph.  iv.  2).  The  older  commentators,  however,  even  of  the 
most  diverse  schools  (Clem.  Alex.,  Mel.,  Calv.,  Chemnitz,  Episc, 
Cocc,,  Bengel),  hold  to  the  ancient  classical  signification,  and 
explain  tzqcivq  here :  non  cupidus  vindictse,  If,  now,  we  are  to 
retain  the  view  of  a  gradation  in  these  beatitudes ,  the  idea  in- 
tended to  be  brought  more  prominently  forward  here  will  be 
that  of  Humility.  According  to  Rambach,  Stier:  it  is  that 
lowly  disposition  of  heart  which  has  in  it  the  susceptibility  of 
being  moulded  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
opposing,  defiant  inflexibility  of  natural  self-will. 

II.  The  Promise. 
What  surprises  here,  is  the  apparent  contrast  between  the 
benediction  and  the  promise:  the  meek  and  the  humble,  the 
very  persons  of  whom  one  would  least  expect  it,  are  to  attain  to 
supremacy  and  power.  Here  especially  a  temporal  reference  of 
the  word  forces  itself  upon  us.  In  the  world,  that  principle 
holds  good  which  is  expressed  by  the  insurrection-loving  Britons 
in  Tacitus  (vita  Agricolae,  c.  15):  nihil  profici  patientia  nisi  ut 
graviora  tanquam  ex  facili  tolerantibus  imperentur.  This  was 
also  the  principle  of  the  Jewish  nation  at  that  time.  Luther, 
too,  remarks:  "Particularly  He  refers  in  these  words  to  the 
Jews,  who  supposed  they  should  suffer  no  wrong  from  any 
heathen,  and  thought  they  did  well  when  they  quietly  avenged 
themselves,  and  used  to  defend  the  practice  by  quotations  from 
Moses,  such  as  Deut.  xxviii.  13:  'The  Lord  shall  make  thee  the 
head,  and  not  the  tail;  and  thou  shalt  be  above  only,  and  thou 
shalt  not  be  beneath.'  That  would  be  all  very  well.  But  we 
read:  When  God  Himself  doeth  it,  then  it  is  well  done."  This 
temporal  reference  of  the  text  is  dwelt  upon  exclusively  by 
Clericus  (by  Gratz  also):  felices  judicandi  mansueti,  quia 
mansuetudine  sua  grati  erunt  rerum  potientibus  nee  solum 
vertere  cogentur  ut  (illi)  qui  sunt  indolis  ferocioris.  If,  how- 
ever, we  inquire  more  minutely  into  the  meaning  of  that  Old 
Testament  passage  on  which  the  Saviour's  words  are  based, 
Ps.  xxxvii.  11,  we  shall  see  here  a  notable  instance  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Saviour  deepens  and  develops  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ideas ,  and  imparts  to  them  the  N.  Testament  jilriQwatg. 
The  original  expression  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  11  is:  ^^urn"!  SI??,  and 
ver.29:  ?rby  T?b  V5&]  y*)**-^",  ST1^,  comp.  vers.  9— 29,  and 
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Ps.  xv.  13.  In  contrast  to  this  promise,  it  is  said  of  the  trrn^, 
vers.  9,  10,  22,  that  they  shall  be  rooted  out  and  destroyed  from 
their  place.  Comp.  especially  vers.  34 — 37.  Also  in  Prov.  ii. 
21,  22,  we  read  in  theLXX.:  mi  ev&elg  yMTaa/.rjvc6aovat  yiqv  yml 
ogiol  vTVoXeKpS-rjOovTat  sv  avrrj'  odol  aoefiwv  ix  yrjg  olovvrai,  ol 
Se  7taQavof.iOL  i^coo&rjaovrai  cctz  avvrjg.  According  to  their  most 
general  idea ,  those  sayings  foretold  the  open  and  final  victory 
of  the  patient  sufferers  over  the  ungodly.  More  specifically, 
they  were  understood  the  announce  the  future  perfecting  of  a 
kingdoni  of  God  in  the  Holy  Land,  frpm  which  those  who 
were  alienated  from  God  were  to  be  excluded:  this  is  also  im- 
plied in  Ps.  i.  5  (see  Ewald),  and  more  clearly  by  the  Prophets 
Isaiah  (lxii.  12,  lx.  21)  and  Zechariah  (xiv.  21).  As  regards  the 
use  which  our  Saviour  makes  of  the  words,  it  is  first  to  be  taken 
generally  as  a  reference  to  the  truth  (which  the  history  of  in- 
dividuals and  of  communities  alike  so  amply  corroborates,  Rom. 
xii.  21),  that  humility  and  meekness  are  a  victorious  principle 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  iEsop  makes  Chilo  ask  what  was 
the  occupation  of  God,  and  the  answer  is :  He  abases  the  high 
and  exalts  the  lowly;  a  reply  which  Bayle  calls  an  abrege  de 
Thistoire  humaine.  Now,  even  taken  in  this  general  sense,  the 
expression  involves  a  thought  of  deep  significance.  But  its  im- 
port is  not  yet  exhausted.  The  developed  doctrine  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  discloses  to  us  the  final  terminus  which  the  prophets 
dimly  discerned:  a  cosmical  change,  introducing  a  new  earth 
in  which  righteousness  shall  dwell,  in  which  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem shall  be  established  among  men.  (See  above,  p.  75.) 
Then  shall  they  who  have  suffered  with  the  Redeemer  also  with 
Him  inherit  the  kingdom,  as  Old  Testament  prophecy  (Dan. 
vii.  29)  had  foretold:  Matt.  xix.  28,  xxv.  34;  2  Tim.  ii.  10; 
Rev.  iii.  21,  v.  10.  If  we  believe  at  all  that  the  Saviour  fore- 
saw the  fulfilment  of  the  kingdom  which  He  founded,  we  can 
entertain  no  doubt  that  He  had  it  before  His  eye  when  He  spoke 
these  words.  Accordingly,  we  see  that  in  this  promise  humility 
and  meekness  are  by  Him  pronounced  to  be  the  truly  world- 
conquering  principle,  with  reference  to  their  ultimate  victory  in 
the  history  of  the  future. 

Here,  too,  the  various  expositors  have  appropriated  to  them- 
selves each  a  different  phase  of  this  many-sided  conception. 
Some  have  viewed  this  victory  of  meekness  in  its  commencement 
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and  progress;  others,  in  its  perfection :  a  few  have  regarded  the 
promise  to  be  of  earthly  possessions ;  others,  again,  of  spiritual. 
The  expression  yrj  is  taken  for  the  sum  of  all  that  earth  can  be- 
stow of  possessions,  by  Chrysostom,  by  Theoph.,  Euthym.,  and 
Luther.  The  last  observes:  "As  above  He  has  promised  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  and  an  eternal  inheritance ,  so  here  He  pro- 
mises an  inheritance  upon  earth."  Beza  enlarges  this  idea, 
and  at  the  same  time  retains  the  genetic  and  historical  connec- 
tion with  the  Old  Testament  representation  when  he  thus  com- 
ments on  the  passage ;  pacifice  hac  vita  et  bonis  suis  fruentur 
eaque  ad  posteros  suos  transferent.  (Similarly  Hunnius.)  Gro- 
tius,  on  the  contrary,  narrows  the  idea  when  he  observes:  ttjv 
yrjv  dicere  videtur  firmas  et  constantes  amicitias  quae  in  terris 
optima  longe  est  possessio.  Some,  abstracting  from  the  connec- 
tion the  concrete  eschatological  idea  (as  regards  the  expression 
7lrjQovof.mv  %.  yrjv,  they  quote  Rom.  iv.  13),  retain  merely  the 
general  idea  of  a  spiritual  inheritance  of  the  world ;  as  Cocceius, 
Heidegger  (exercitationes),  Heumann  (poecile  sive  epistolse  mis- 
cellanea, T.  iii.  p.  376),  Michaelis,  Paulus.  Neander  too;  at 
least  he  lays  greatest  stress  upon  this  view :  "The  inheritance 
of  the  earth  is  that  world-dominion  which  Christians,  as  organs 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  are  ever  more  and  more  to  obtain,  as  the 
kingdom  of  God  wins  for  itself  ever  increasing  sway  over  man- 
kind and  the  relations  of  society ,  until ,  in  its  final  consumma- 
tion, the  whole  earth  shall  own  its  dominion."1  But  with 
regard  to  the  passage  Rom.  iv.  13,  which  Wettstein  also  brings 
to  bear  upon  our  text ,  precisely  the  application  which  St  Paul 
there  makes  of  the  promise  of  Canaan ,  shows  that  here  too  the 
eschatological  view  is  the  correct  one.  Other  expositors,  in 
direct  antagonism  to  the  spiritualistic  view ,  adopt  the  eschato- 
logical view  absolutely  and  immediately :  a  few  of  whom  even 
take  y%  as  meaning  the  new  earth,  to  denote  simply  the  regnum 
glorias,  as  Jerome ,  Zwingly ,  Calov.  Basil  (horn,  in  Ps.  xxxiii.) 
explains  yr),  fj  skovqccvloq  cIeqovoalrj^.  Gregory  Nyssenus, 
influenced  by  a  consideration  of  the  gradation  in  the  beatitudes, 
speaks  of  the  "land  of  the  living"  (Ps.  cxlii.),  which  in  the  future 
world  is  heaven,  where  grows  the  true  tree  of  life.  Others 
come  to  the  same  conclusion,  whilst  retaining  the  genetic  con- 


1   Life  of  Christ,  translated  by  J.  M'Clintock,  Bohn  1852,  p.  243. 
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nection  of  the  passage  with  Ps.  xxxvii.  11.  Origen  and  the 
Greek  scholiasts  had  already  found  in  yr\  (see  above  p.  78)  a 
typical  reference  to  the  promised  land ,  "flowing  with  milk  and 
honey."  Vitringa  connects  the  passage  with  the  promise  of 
dominion  over  the  world,  given  in  Dan.  vii.  21 ,  which  he  says 
is  to  have  its  fulfilment  in  the  kingdom  of  a  thousand  years 
which  shall  precede  the  judgment.  Nevertheless,  by  many 
commentators  it  is  acknowledged  that  different  phases  are  com- 
bined in  the  promise  of  the  verse.  Chemnitz :  pertinet  promissio 
ad  hanc,  potissimum  vero  ad  futuram  vitam:  already  on  this 
earth  is  to  them  a  sure  portion  awarded;  chiefly,  however,  in  the 
life  to  come  will  their  full  inheritance  be  vouchsafed.  With 
Jansenius,  Bengel  thinks  that  even  now,  although  here  the 
meek  must  often  succumb,  the  victory  takes  place,  inasmuch  as 
all  things  must  work  together  for  their  good,  while  the  absolute 
and  perfect  triumph  promised  (Rev.  v.  10)  is  yet  to  come. 
Calvin,  also,  calls  attention  to  that  Divine  justice  manifesting 
itself  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  world's  history,  to 
which  the  humble  Christian  may  safely  entrust  his  cause;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  opens  up  the  view  of  the  future  judgment. 
Erasmus  (and  similarly  Glassius)  ranges  together  various  ele- 
ments of  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise:  Sed  haec  est  nova  dila- 
tandse  possessionis  ratio ,  ut  plus  impetret  ab  ultro  largientibus 
mansuetudo,  quam  per  fas  nefasque  paret  aliorum  rapacitas. 
Placidus  autem,  qui  mavult  sua  cedere  quam  pro  his  digladiari, 
tot  locis  habet  fundum,  quot  locis  reperit  amantes  evangelicse 
mansuetudinis.  Invisa  est  omnibus  pervicacia,  mansuetudini 
favent  et  ethnici.  Postremo  si  perit  possessio  miti,  damnum 
non  est,  sed  ingens  lucrum,  periit  ager,  sed  incolumi  tran- 
quillitate  animi.  Postremo,  ut  omnibus  excludatur  mitis,  tanto 
certior  est  illi  ccelestis  terrse  possessio,  unde  depelli  non  poterit. 

Ver.  6.  From  this  verse  the  reference  to  the  Old  Testament 
background  ceases.  Neither  have  we  any  more  to  note,  as 
hitherto ,  any  allusion  to  the  outward  circumstances  of  poverty, 
sorrow,  or  abasement.  This  must  have  rendered  it  all  the  more 
apparent  to  the  hearers,  that  equally  in  the  preceding  verses 
the  principal  stress  was  laid  on  the  spiritual  phase.  The  three 
verses  have  expressed  under  various  forms  the  sense  of  want: 
this  verse  intimates  the  object  of  that  want.    It  is  dixaioavvr]. 
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JlvMiov,  in  accordance  with  the  Arabic  derivation  of  the  Hebrew 
p*«r,  and  with  the  classical  meaning  of  the  word  in  Aristotle, 
means  that  which  corresponds  to  a  rule  or  law ,  which  is  right 
or  straight  in  reference  to  it.  Arist.  Ethics ,  v.  1 ,  8 ,  to  f.iev 
dtxaiov  to  vo/LUf-iov  xccl  to  ioov.  Accordingly  Wfjat,  dMaioovvr], 
in  the  state  of  mind  which  corresponds  to  the  moral  requirements 
of  God's  righteousness,  Deut.  vi.  25 ;  as  we  read  in  Josephus,  de 
Maccabseis  v.  24:  %al  dwxuocvvrp  Tiatdevet  (6  vo^iog),  ojote  did 

TtaVTtOV  TCt)V  Tj&COV  \gOVO\IIOLV  %Ccl  EVGEpElCtV  dldaGKELV,    WGTE  [LOVOV 

tov  ovtcc  Qeov  Gefteiv  iieyaXp7toE7i(Jjg.  Now  it  is  this  righteous- 
ness, uprightness  before  God,  which  in  the  time  of  the  law  could 
only  partially  be  realized,  that  the  disciples  are  to  attain  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ:  in  vi.  33,  Kom.  xiv.  17,  we  read  of  a  di- 
yiaioovvrj  Tr\g  fiaOilelctg  tov  Qeov. 

Now,  this  perfect  righteousness  belongs  to  the  eschatological 
kingdom  of  God,  in  its  future  perfect  development.  1  Cor. 
xv.  28;  2  Pet  iii.  13.  Gl.  ord. :  hsec  justitia  non  plene  im- 
plebitur  donee  Deus  sit  omnia  in  omnibus:  ideo  hie  possumus 
esurire,  non  saturari.  The  end  which  all  healthy  religious 
striving  proposes  to  itself,  is  to  attain  this  righteousness  in  fel- 
lowship with  God;  and  it  can  be  perfectly  realized  only  when 
the  will  is  entirely  united  with  God.  This  condition  of  perfect 
oneness  of  will  with  God  is  essential  to  full  self-contentment, 
that  is,  blessedness.  Therefore,  when  this  righteousness  is  at- 
tained, then,  and  not  till  then,  will  perfect  blessedness  enter. 
This  righteousness  Old  Testament  prophecy  regarded,  accord- 
ingly, as  the  highest  blessing  which  the  Messianic  kingdom 
would  bring  with  it :  Isa.  iv.  4,  iii.  4,  xi.  9,  lx.  21;  Zech.  xiv. 
20,  21,  etc.  At  the  period  of  Christ's  coming ,  too ,  the  better 
people  in  Israel  looked  forward  with  longing  to  the  oGioTrjg  and 
dvAOLioavvri  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  (Luke  i.  75).  This  pure 
desire  the  Saviour  meets  in  this  verse.  He  designates  this  spirit- 
ual longing  by  expressions  borrowed  from  the  strongest  physical 
wants.  Thirst  was ,  especially  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  East, 
the  figure  for  the  most  intense  desire.  In  this  sense  it  is  used 
of  spiritual  things,  Amos  viii.  11 ;  Ps.  xlii.  1 ;  Isa.  Iv.  1,  lxv.  13; 
John  vi.  35,  vii.  37:  and,  further,  to  reinforce  the  thought, 
hunger  is  added,  Ps.  xxxiv.  11;  Ps.  xlix.  10;  John  iv.  34.  Now 
let  it  be  observed,  those  whom  the  Saviour  calls  blessed  are  not 
those  who  possess  this  righteousness,  but  those  who  desire  it: 
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and  this  is  intelligible  only  on  the  supposition,  that  at  His  ap- 
pearing this  desire  was  to  be  satisfied.  Only  on  this  supposi- 
tion, too,  could  He,  whose  commands  went  so  far  beyond  the 
Pharisaic  fulfilment  of  the  law,  invite  to  Himself  those  who 
groaned  beneath  the  burden  of  the  law,  and  speak  of  the  easi- 
ness of  His  yoke  (Matth.  xi.  30).  In  what  way  His  appearing 
was  to  satisfy  this  earnest  longing  after  righteousness,  is  not 
here  disclosed  (vide  supra,  p.  40);  but  in  Rom.  viii.  4,  5,  we 
will  find  this  more  particularly  set  forth :  it  is  the  Spirit  of  life 
which  proceeds  from  Christ ,  and  which  is  received  by  faith  in 
Christ,  which  can  effect  what  the  law  could  not  do, — that  is, 
can  make  us  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death. 

It  is  surprising  that  so  obvious  an  explanation  should  have 
nevertheless  escaped  not  a  few  expositors.  And,  first,  it  has 
been  overlooked  by  those  who  have  attempted  to  establish  a 
oneness  of  thought  between  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke,  in  whose 
account  the  %r\v  Siy.awavvrjv  is  wanting.  According  to  Bucer, 
Calvin,  Maid.,  the  reference  to  the  tri-psa  is  continued  in  this 
verse:  compare  such  expressions  as  Ps.  lxxii.  4,  "He  shall  keep 
the  simple  folk  by  their  right,  and  defend  the  children  of  the 
poor."  The  hunger  and  thirst  of  which  the  verse  speaks  is  thus 
supposed  to  be  the  desire  of  the  poor  for  right  usage  on  the 
part  of  others.  But  the  figure  is  so  commonly  used  to  express 
a  desire  for  spirituall  things,  and  this  diKawavvrj  is  so  manifestly 
presented  here  as  the  final  goal  of  the  members  of  God's  king- 
dom, that  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  this  view.  A  different  exe- 
gesis leaves  the  connection  of  the  passage  altogether  out  of 
sight,  and  introduces  here  the  type  of  doctrine  subsequently 
developed  by  St  Paul.  It  would  understand  the  dt^atoavvrj 
spoken  of  here  as  justitia  imputata :  thus  Calov ;  to  which  con- 
clusion Sarcerius  also  comes  by  the  by-way  of  a  metonymy: 
justitiam,  says  he,  ponit  pro  causa  justitise,  pro  ver&o;  estigitur 
sitire  justitiam  flagrare  pro  cognoscendo  verba,  e  quo  postea 
fides,  ex  qua  tandem  ipsa  justitia.  This  view  is  also  referred  to 
by  Melanc.  Chemnitz  recognises  it  as  one  of  the  interpretations 
we  may  choose  from.  Bullinger  connects  the  righteousness 
spoken  of  here  with  the  justitia  inhairens.  Hunnius,  on  the 
contrary,  rightly  regards  it  as  the  justitia  novae  obedientise  at- 
tained by  the  justitia  fidei.  Luther,  who  says  expressly  that 
"the  righteousness  spoken  of  here  is  not  that  which  makes  a 
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man  accepted  before  God,"  passes  on  from  the  immediate  idea 
of  the  verse  to  the  secondary  thought  implied  in  it,  viz.,  the 
desire  to  see  righteousness  obtain  dominion  among  men.  So, 
too,  Zuingl.  and  Mel.;  Jansenius  also  acknowledges  that  this 
idea  is  implied.  Another  exposition,  which  likewise  restricts 
the  meaning  of  the  verse,  and  introduces  an  idea  foreign  to  the 
order  of  thought,  is  that  which  Chrysostom,  Theoph.,  Euthym. 
support,  which  makes  out  dt^atoavvrj  to  be  the  virtue  of  justitia 
rependens,  as  a  preparatory  step  to  the  following  virtue  of  mercy. 
Others  were  led  to  an  essentially  different  interpretation ,  by 
considering  the  construction  of  dityrjv  with  the  accusative.  It 
usually  governs  the  genitive.  Both  constructions  are  in  use, 
however:  indeed,  Josephus  uses  them  indiscriminately.  (See 
examples  quoted  by  Kypke,  in  loco.)  This  circumstance,  com- 
bined with  the  recollection  that  iteivrjv  and  dityrjv  are  used  else- 
where in  the  service  of  the  Gospel  (1  Cor.  iv.  11;  Phil.  iv.  12), 
and  the  comparison  with  Luke  vi.  21,  [mxkccqlol  ol  7tEtvwvTeg 
vvv,  oxi  xoQTaod-rjGeo&e,  gave  occasion  to  some  to  take  the  accus. 
di%aioovvr]v  adverbially ,  as  meaning  "as  to,  or,  on  account  of, 
righteousness."  Thus  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom.  1.  iv.  p.  444),  who, 
however,  also  adds  the  common  opinion ;  Valla  (who  quotes  the 
LXX.  in  Ps.  li.  16,  cxlv.  7),  Maldon. ,  Rich.  Simon  (histoire  des 
comm.  du  N.  T.,  p.  248),  Olearius,  and  Jansenius,  who  even 
went  the  length  of  basing  upon  the  passage  an  argument  for 
the  meritoriousness  of  fasting. 

Ver.  7.  From  this  verse  the  discourse  is  addressed,  not,  as 
hitherto,  to  those  who  desire ,  but  to  those  who  possess.  De 
Wette's  exegesis  of  ver.  8  is  not  correct,  when  he  refers  it  to 
those  "who  have  a  pure  longing  ofter  spiritual  health."  There 
follow  three  virtues  of  possession:  pity,  purity,  and  peace. 
Carefully  considered,  these  will  be  found  to  be  not  accidental 
ethical  virtues,  but  characteristic  Christian  graces,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  presupposes,  as  the  exposition  will  show,  the  pos- 
session of  salvation.  Here,  too,  there  is  thus  a  latent  announce- 
ment of  salvation  (see  above,  p.  40). 

cO  eleog,  N(n  Hellenistic  Greek ,  to  eleog  denotes  sympathy 
with  the  suffering,  also  with  those  who  suffer  through  sin. 
Augustine  and  Gregory  Nyss.  subject  the  conception  to  an  un- 
justificable  restriction,  when  they  understand  it  simply  as  a  bene- 
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volent  or  charitable  disposition;  for  this  is  only  one  way  in 
which  this  Christian  virtue  manifests  itself.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  Saviour,  that,  in  opposition  to  Pharisaism,  He  proves  the 
moral  worth  of  this  h'leog  in  the  sight  of  God,  even  from  the 
0.  Test.  Scriptures,  Matt.  ix.  13,  xii.  7,  xxiii.  23.  But  He 
also  gives  expression  to  the  conviction,  that  it  is,  above  all,  the 
experience  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  a  man's  own  soul  which  is 
fitted  to  call  forth  this  virtue  in  him,  Matt.  v.  23  (compare  the 
apostolic  word ,  Eph.  iv.  32).  Moreover ,  in  that  prayer  which 
men  who  are  already  Christians  are  supposed  to  pray,  human 
compassion  for  sin  is  made  the  condition  of  receiving  com- 
passion from  God  (vi.  14,  compare  v.  23).  In  accordance  with 
this  idea  is  the  promise  given  here.  Thus  the  remark  of  Calov 
is  substantially  correct :  hie  aphorismus  fructus  fidei  iustificantis 
cum  omnibus  consequentiis  complecitur.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  make  the  saying  refer  to  that  compensation  which  takes  place 
in  the  sphere  of  human  life,  through  the  return  of  good  offices 
(Calvin,  Pise,  Coca),  is  a  view  opposed  equally  by  the  con- 
text and  by  the  analogy  of  the  passages  above  quoted. 

Ver.  8.  The  exposition  of  this  profound  saying  is  begun 
by  Gregory.  Nyss.  with  these  spirit-stirring  words:  otveq  nad-elv 
eixdg  xovg  en  ztvog  vxprjXrjg  ay,QtoQEiag  elg  a%av£g  xt  •mxcMVTZTOv- 
xag  Ttslayog,  tovto  (.lol  Ttijiov&ev  rj  didvoia,  £Z  vyg  viprjlrjg  xov 
yivqlov  qxjovrjg  olov  aito  rtvog  KOQvcprjg  OQovg  eig  to  adLe^ltrjtov 
t.  vorjfudtwv  fikenovoa,  pd&og. 

I.  The  Ascription  of  Blessedness. 
The  idea  of  a  pure  heart  was  also  for  the  hearers  no  new 
idea.  The  Psalmist  had  required  that  he  who  would  approach 
the  sanctuary  should  have  a  ssb  *a ,  Ps.  xxiv.  4.  This  nnb  ^n 
distinguished  the  true  Israelite  from  the  false,  Ps.  lxxiii.  1.  And 
David  had  prayed  for  a  pure  heart ,  Ps.  li.  12.  The  question 
arises,  as  to  whether  the  Saviour  understood  the  expression  in  the 
Old  Testament  acceptation.  Now,  in  Ps.  lxxiii.  it  is  evident  that 
the  purity  of  heart  spoken  of  is  in  opposition  to  that  impurity 
which  manifests  itself  in  appearances  inconsistent  with  the  truth 
of  things.  Then ,  in  Ps.  xxiv.,  after  purity  deceit  is  expressly 
spoken  of;  and  also  in  Ps.  li.,  the  succeeding  fba  a  correct  exe- 
gesis must  conclude  to  imply,  that  in  that  passage  purity  is 
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identical  with  sincerity  (corap.  Hengstenberg  in  loc.).  In  the 
Classics,  kcc&ccqov  means  the  dv^qarov,  "the  unmixed"  (Jam- 
blichus,  vita  Pyth.  p.  129) ;  hence  also ,  sincerity  in  opposition 
to  hypocrisy;  and  so,  too,  in  the  New  Testament,  where  via- 
■d-aQog,  combined  with  xaqdla  and  ovveldrjoig,  forms  the  anti- 
thesis to  v7t6y,QLOig,  1  Tim.  i.  5 ,  iii.  9 ;  2  Tim.  i.  3 ,  ii.  22. 
The  most  restricted  view  that  could  be  taken  of  the  idea  would 
be,  if,  with  Baum.-Crusius ,  we  understood  it  simply  of  up- 
rightness in  the  dealings  of  man  with  man;  a  wider  view,  if 
understood  principally  of  sincerity  towards  God;  the  widest, 
however,  if  we  took  it  generally  to  denote  moral  purity,  whether 
in  the  objective  sense — of  justification  and  forgiveness  of  sins, 
or  in  the  subjective — of  the  possession,  on  the  part  of  man,  of  a 
cleansed  and  purified  heart;  and  the  latter,  either  understood 
here  in  contrast  to  the  outward  legal  purity  of  pharisaic  morality 
(Luther,  Bull.,  Chemn.,  Storr) ;  or,  apart  from  any  such  contrast, 
generally;  or  again,  with  a  special  limitation  to  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh  (Mel.,  Pise,  Maid.,  Calmet).  The  choice  between  this  more 
limited  view  and  the  more  general  one  is  left  open  by  Chrys., 
Theophylact,  and  Euthymius.  The  widest  acceptation  is  the  one 
which  has  been  most  generally  adopted.  Origen  (horn.  73  in 
Joann.  §  2)  ov  rovg  cc7ir]lXayf.i£vovg  Tcoqveiag,  dlkd  xovg  Tcavrwv 
djiiaQzr]ij,(XT(jov'  Ttaoa  ydg  cc[.i(XQTia  qvnov  evTi&tjOi  tyj  tyvyfl. 
Thus,  generally,  Clemens  Alex,  also  (Strom,  iv.  p.  381) :  ox  av 
firjdiv  8%tj  vodov  to  r/ye[iovc/,6v.  Jerome :  quos  non  arguit  ulla 
conscientia  peccati.  Greg.  Nyss.,  Zw.,  Grot,  Calov,  De  Wette, 
Meyer,  etc.  Nor  is  this  view  opposed  to  the  O.  Test,  usus 
linguae ,  as  will  appear  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  divided  nb 
(comp.  nbi  ab)  is  also  spoken  of  with  reference  to  God,  and  then 
it  is  called  a  spiritual  f.ioi%ela  (James  iv.  5),  the  serving  of 
two  masters.  Viewed  in  relation  to  God,  this  purity  of  heart 
is  accordingly  that  undivided  love  which  regards  God  alone 
as  the  highest  good.  So,  too,  in  Ps.  lxxiii.,  where  this  purity 
of  heart  is  made  the  test  and  touchstone  of  the  true  Israel, 
this  undivided  love  to  God  is  expressed,  ver.  25,  "Whom  have 
I  in  heaven  but  Thee?"  Undoubtedly  St  James  views  double- 
mindedness  in  the  light  of  impurity,  when  he  requires  the 
dix}wxol  to  ayvi'Ceiv  xrp>  %aqdiav.  This  is  acknowledged  by 
Bucer  and  Pellican,  the  former  of  whom  remarks:  Ne  quid 
aliud  corde  volutes,  aliud  verbis  et  externa  specie  prae  te  feras, 
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sed  ex  puro  simplicique  corde  in  gloriam  Dei  et  salutem  proxi- 
moruni  instituas  omnia. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  objected,  that  in  the  connection  in 
which  this  verse  occurs  with  elerj/utov  before,  and  eiQrjvojroiog 
coming  after  it,  it  would  be  expected  to  relate  only  to  a  single 
virtue.  But  this  objection  will  disappear  if  it  can  be  shown 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  and  third  virtues  mentioned, 
that,  in  the  sense  in  which  Christ  used  them,  they  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  graces  produced  by  the  working  of  the  new  principle 
of  faith.  This  Ka&aQovrjg  mjg  xaqdlag  also,  as  explained  by  the 
light  thrown  upon  it  from  the  TilrjQwoig  rov  vo\iov  in  this  chapter, 
is  possible  only  as  the  fruit  of  a  life  of  faith.  (Acts  xv.  9.) 
Augustin :  quis  non  quserat  unde  mundet  quo  videre  possit,  quern 
toto  afifectu  desiderat?  Expressit  hoc  divina  testatio:  "fide, 
inquit,  mundans  corda  eorum."  Sed  quali  fide  ?  quae  per  dilec- 
tionem  operatur.  (Gal.  v.  6.)  Druthmar  applies  the  expression 
to  a  state  of  freedom  from  the  reproaches  of  conscience :  quos 
non  remordet  conscientia  criminalis  peccati ;  others  to  the  justitia 
forensis  attained  through  faith:  any  such  reference,  however, 
is  opposed  to  the  context.  Also  the  view  of  Aug..  Maid.,  Calv., 
who  regard  this  ^ad^aqoTiqg  as  identical  with  the  ay.rjQcuozrjg  re- 
quired in  Matt.  x.  16,  the  opposite  of  which  would  be  merely 
astutia,  must  be  rejected :  and  that  for  the  simple  reason,  that 
by  these  three  virtues  we  must  believe  the  Saviour  to  indicate 
so  many  special  fruits  of  Christian  faith. 

II.  The  Promise. 
The  promise  of  the  vision  of  God  would  not  strike  the 
hearers  as  something  altogether  new  to  them.  To  see  the  face 
of  the  earthly  sovereign  had  been  held  by  the  Jews  as  the 
highest  privilege  (1  Kings  x.  8;  2  Kings  xxv.  19;  Esth.  i.  14); 
to  behold  the  countenance  of  the  heavenly  King  was  with  them 
an  object  of  highest  desire  (Ex.  xxxiii.  18 ;  Josh.  xiv.  8) ,  and 
expressed  a  state  of  perfect  blessedness:  Ps.  xi.  7,  xvii.  15. 
Indeed,  the  appearance  before  the  Lord  in  His  temple  on  earth 
was  itself  an  object  of  inward  longing  an)  delight.  (Ps.  lxiii.  3.) 
The  last,  the  'rv  "Ss-na  -$y.,  is,  according  to  Lakemacher  (observ. 
philol.  P.  i.  p.  96)  and  Michaelis,  all  that  the  text  means  to 
allude  to.  Directly  in  contrast  with  that  longing  and  the  pro- 
mise of  its  fulfilment,  would  now  appear  to  be  that  axiom  of  the 
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0.  Test,  religion,  that  mortal  man  cannot  see  God  and  live,  for 
at  the  sight  of  Him  he  dies.  (Ex.  xxxiii.  20.)  According  to 
Hupfeld  (on  Ps.  xi.  7),  all  that  this  expression  implied,  was  the 
idea  that  the  unclean  are  forbidden  a  near  approach  to  God. 
We  must ,  however ,  take  a  wider  view  of  this  axiom,  as  imply- 
ing finitum  non  esse  capax  inrlniti :  a  thought  which  (without, 
however,  any  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  communication  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  to  mortals)  was  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
Old  Test,  stage  of  development  as  respects  the  relation  of  God 
to  man,  an  idea  which  continued  to  be  held  by  the  Ebionites. 
Then  the  expression,  Num.  xii.  8 ,  does  not  appear  to  coincide 
with  this  axiom,  and  to  present ,  over  and  above ,  the  difficulty 
that  a  bodily  form,  rwaan, seems  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Deity,  and 
therewith  a  seeing  of  God  with  the  bodily  eyes  seems  to  be 
affirmed.  But,  to  begin  with  this  saying  concerning  Moses,  if 
we  compare  this  njwn  with  the  same  word  used  in  Job  iv.  16, 
we  shall  easily  bring  Num.  xii.  8  into  harmony  with  Ex. 
xxxiii.  20.  What  Job  speaks  of  is  a  vision,  a  picture  of  the 
imagination:  now,  if,  similarly,  Moses'  ttwon  is  only  a  sensible 
manifestation  of  God,  not  identical  with  His  very  nature,  a 
theophany  like  that  of  which  Ex.  xxxiii.  23  speaks,  then  this 
expression  nMtttfi  is  no  more  a  contradiction  of  the  general  canon 
than  the  manifestation  that  immediately  followed  on  that  occa- 
sion. Further,  as  for  the  expressions  used  Ps.  xi.  7,  xvii.  15, 
and  the  similar  words,  to  "stand  before  God's  face  for  ever" 
(Ps.  xii.  13,  cxl.  14;  Job  xxxiii.  26),  all  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  they  contain  the  utterance  of  a  devout  longing  which  lies 
beyond  the  sphere  of  dogmatic  science,  and  has  its  root  and 
spring  in  the  very  being  and  inmost  soul  of  man — a  longing 
for  absolute  fellowship  with  God ;  and  this  the  New  Testament 
clearly  points  out  as  the  goal  of  humanity.  Consequently, 
these  expressions  are  not  to  be  explained  according  to  the  canon 
of  doctrine,  but  from  the  overflowings  of  the  pious  conscious- 
ness.1   In  Ps.  xvii.  15,  however,  we  may  explain  the  difficult 


1  Even  the  Mohammedan  religion,  zealous  as  it  is  for  the  spiritual  cha- 
racter of  God,  has  allowed  itself  to  borrow  from  Judaism  the  expression, 
2LA.JI  &s>-»  ill  -.  b}  1 1| .  "The  vision  of  the  countenance  of  God,"  to  denote 
Divine  fellowship  after  death.  (Reland,  de  religione  Muh.  1.  2,  §  17; 
Pococke,    Miscellanea   ad   Portam   Mosis ,   p.  304.)      The   philosophic   Gasali, 
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hj%n  after  the  analogy  of  Num.  xii.,  to  which  it  seems  to  allude, 
as  a  longing  after  a  theophany  of  God :  unless  it  appears  better 
to  regard  this  as  simply  an  expression  of  overflowing  desire  after 
an  "as-it-were  bodily  intercourse  with  the  Godhead1'  (Hup- 
feld).  Yet  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament  theology  intimations, 
which  go  on  increasing  in  clearness  and  force ,  of  the  Godhead 
one  day  becoming  visible  and  accessible  to  man  in  the  rtfc&tt,  in 
the  Tn3  of  God.  Here  now  the  New  Testament  joins  the  Old 
with  its  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  in  which  the  Oedg  aoQazog  visibly 
manifests  Himself  to  His  creatures,  and  takes  upon  Himself 
their  nature,  and  appears  personally  amongst  them.  (John 
i.  18;  Col.  i.  15.)  Only  in  1  Tim.  vi.  16  we  find  again  the 
Old  Testament  idea  that  God  is  infinitely  beyond  the  appre- 
hension of  finite  man:  "Whom  no  man  had  seen,  nor  can 
see ;"  an  expression,  however,  which  must  be  regarded  as  modi- 
fied by  the  words  1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  concerning  the  limited  nature 
of  our  knowledge. 

Now  the  Old  Testament  forms  of  expression,  above  quoted, 
have  passed  over  to  the  New  Testament.  The  Apostles  speak 
of  a  vision  of  God,  Heb.  xii.  14;  1  John  iii.  2;  and  "to  be 
before  the  throne  of  God,  to  see  His  face  and  to  serve  Him," 
is  represented  in  the  Kevelation  of  St.  John  as  the  height  of 
the  blessedness  of  the  perfected  children  of  God  (Rev.  vii.  15, 
xxii.  4).  As  now,  for  the  Christian  layman,  these  phrases  are 
nothing  more  than  a  figurative  expression  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  desire  after  communion  with  God,  so  too  this  alone  can  have 
been  the  meaning  which  the  hearers  attached  to  the  promise  of 
this  verse.  For  Christ,  however,  who  ascribes  to  Himself  as 
distinct  from  all  other  mortals  a  special  vision  of  God  (John 
vi.  46) ,  the  expression  must  have  had  a  much  deeper  signifi- 
cance, and  was  no  mere  indefinite  longing.  And  it  is  now  the 
office  of  the  expositor ,  first  from  apostolic  sayings ,  next  from 
a  general  view  of  the  Christian  knowledge  of  God,  to  deter- 
mine, in  so  far  as  possible,  what  was  implied  in  these  words 
of  our  Lord. 

In  St  Paul ,  we  find  the  phrase  "to  see"  used  figuratively 

however,  in  his  dogmatical  work      oJlI!    J«-o|     ci    ..vAAJs^H    L->Lx^d 

explains  the  phrase  to  mean  Jm^^jj  which  is  the  "becoming  one  with 
God."  "      ~ 
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as  a  phenomenological  designation  of  that  higher  degree  of 
knowledge  which  is  characteristic  of  eternity,  2  Cor.  v.  7; 
1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  So,  too,  philosophy  has  availed  herself  of  this 
term  to  denote  a  sphere  of  knowledge  which  goes  beyond  mere 
logical  thinking,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  intuition  (Schelling, 
Billroth,  Weisse;  Goeschel,  Aphorism.  S.  139;  Conradi,  "die 
Unsterblichkeit  und  das  ewige  Leben,"  S.  144).  In  the  two 
passages  from  St  Paul  above  cited,  the  object  seen  is  not 
particularly  defined;  the  words  uadcog  €7teyvcoo$r]v ,  however, 
in  1  Cor.  xiii.  12 ,  lead  us  to  regard  God  as  the  object.  The 
phrase  of  the  Apostle,  like  that  in  Ps.  xvii.  15,  is  based  upon 
those  Old  Testament  words  in  Num.  xii.  on  the  relation  of 
the  knowledge  of  God  possessed  by  Moses  to  that  which  the 
prophets  enjoyed.  Now  what  is  there  ascribed  to  Moses,  is  in 
a  higher  sense  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  perfected  Church.  It  might 
seem  as  if  in  that  passage  the  phrase  xa&wg  /cat  sneyvwa&^v 
were  meant  to  imply,  that  a  power  of  knowing  is  promised 
adequate  to  the  complete  knowledge  of  the  Divine:  carefully 
considered ,  the  passage  will  be  found  not  to  convey  that  idea ; 
all  that  it  says  is,  that  the  form  or  manner  of  the  knowledge 
will  be  the  same.  The  contrast  to  the  knowing  rtgooconov 
7tq6$  7iq6gco7tov  is ,  that  knowledge  which  is  sx  /negovg  and  di 
eaoTiTQov,  in  parts  and  fragmentary :  that  is,  to  discursive  know- 
ledge is  opposed  that  which  is  simultaneous  and  intuitive,  which 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  part  by  the  whole,  and  the  whole  in 
each  several  part  (comp.  Rothe's  Ethik,  ii.  S.  153). 

Further  than  this  the  apostolic  sayings  will  not  take  us,  in 
our  endeavour  to  attain  a  fuller  comprehension  of  the  expres- 
sion. The  Protestant  discussion  of  the  question  studiously 
avoided  any  decision  respecting  the  modus  of  the  visio  Dei 
(Gerhard,  T.  xx.  S.  394;  Bullinger  on  John  i.  18;  Pareus  on 
1  Cor.  xiii.  Voetius :  de  visione  Dei  per  essentiam  disputationes 
selectae,  T.  ii.  p.  1193.)  Expositors  simply  noticed  that  point 
of  the  comparison  which  the  relation  of  the  eye  to  the  other 
senses  naturally  suggests,  viz.,  that  this  knowledge  shall  re- 
semble vision  in  its  clearness  and  distinctness.  Chrys.,  hom. 
75  in  Joh.:  hieiddv  ydg  zcov  alo&rjGewv  tqccvotsqcc  rj  06\pig,  did 
zavTTjg  del  rrjv  dxQiftrj  7taQiarvr]Oi  (rj  yqacprj)  yvwoiv.  The  school- 
men penetrated  deeper.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  visio  is  intuitiva ;  that  is,  it  is  not  through  the  me- 
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dium  of  arguments ,  but  direct,  immediate.  It  is  apprehensiva, 
not  comprehensiva;  that  is,  not  a  knowledge  of  the  totality  of  God, 
but  still  a  real  knowledge  of  His  present  essentia;  further,  it  is 
an  operatio  intellectus  non  voluntatis  (Summa,  P.  1,  qu.  12,  art.  1, 
and  on  1  Cor.  xiii.  12).  The  last  point,  which  was  called  in  ques- 
tion by  the  Mystics  and  Scotus,  rests  on  the  Aristotelian  concep- 
tion of  deiogta,  in  which  the  spirit  has  pure  avxaqABia,  whereas 
in  desire  there  is  always  a  sense  of  want.  That  this  height  of 
knowledge  could  be  gained  by  men  by  no  mere  phenomenological 
process,  but  only  by  a  course  of  moral  perfecting,  was,  however, 
the  common  conviction  of  all  Christian  writers. 

Now,  this  truth  is  expressed  in  Heb.  xii.  14,  1  John  iii.  2, 
and  in  our  passage.  Here,  however,  a  question  arises,  as  to 
whether  the  promise  stands  in  a  merely  external  relation  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise,  or  whether  the  relation  be  inward 
and  causal.  The  answer  depends  on  the  view  taken,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  the  nature  of  God ;  on  the  other,  of  the  corporeity 
of  men  after  the  resurrection.  A  visio  spiritualis  was  alone  ad- 
mitted by  Augustin  (ep.  ad  Paulin.  147,  T.  1,  Ben.,  Sermo  liii. 
in  Matth.  T.  V.  220) ,  Ambrose,  Jerome.  The  Protestant  dog- 
maticians  regarded  the  glorified  bodies  of  the  saints  as  some- 
what similar  to  the  present,  and  could  therefore  maintain  of 
this  vision  that  it  will  be  videre  mentibus  et  oculis  (Chytrseus, 
de  vita  et  morte  eeterna,  1583,  p.  157,  Calov,  Hollaz).  Among 
the  moderns,  this  view  is  held  by  Menken  and  his  school,  who 
quote  Ezek.  iii.  12  as  a  proof  that  God  fills  a  certain  space 
(Homilien  ueber  Hebr.  ix.  x.  S.  45).  If  such  an  external 
vision  of  God  were  meant ,  it  is  plain  that  the  relation  between 
the  promise  and  the  fulfilment  need  be  no  more  than  an  out- 
ward relation ;  that  is ,  the  vision  would  be  a  reward  bestowed 
from  without.  But  the  relation  of  moral  purity  to  a  perception 
of  God  is  not  outward,  but  inward.  This  was  recognised  even 
by  the  old  popular  belief,  and  the  language  of  the  Mystics: 
comp.  Eisner,  observ.  s.  in  locum;  Pricseus,  comm.  in  N.  T. 
in  loc;  Callimachus,  hymn,  in  Apollin.  v.  9:  ^fjtollwv  ov 
navxl  cpaelveTcu  all'  orig  sod-log  (see  also  Spanheim  on  the 
passage,  and  compare  Isa.  vi.  7).  Further,  the  analogy  of  the 
other  beatitudes ,  in  which  there  is  a  manifest  correspondence 
between  the  promise  and  the  predicate,  leads  us  to  expect  that 
here  the  relation  will  be  inward  and  causal ,  that  the  purity  is 
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the  condition  of  the  vision  of  God;  and  we  must  accordingly 
conclude,  further,  that  the  organ  of  vision  here  is  not  the  eye, 
but  the  pure  heart.  Aug. :  quemadmodum  si  corporalia  opera 
membris  corporalibus  coaptarentur  ac  diceret  quisquam:  beati 
qui  pedes  habent,  quia  ipsi  ambulabunt,  etc.,  sic:  beati  qui 
oculos  habent,  ipsi  enim  videbunt.  Sic  tanquam  spiritualia 
membra  componens,  docuit  quid  ad  quid  pertineat. 

But  another  question  emerges,  as  to  the  sense  in  which  a 
pure  heart  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  medium  of  the  most  intimate 
fellowship  with  God.  And  here,  what  Claudius  says  will  natu- 
rally suggest  itself,  about  the  sun  never  mirroring  itself  upon 
the  face  of  ocean  in  storm.  Yet  the  expression,  carefully 
weighed,  leads  us  further  than  the  mere  negative  condition  of 
inward  repose  and  dispassionateness.  The  beautiful  expansion 
of  the  figure  of  a  mirror  in  Gregory  of  Nyssa  will ,  if  we  bear 
in  mind  the  visio  per  essentiam  defended  by  Thomas  Aquinas, 
carry  us  further :  MaxaQiog  yiveTcu  b  %a&aodg  ttj  xagdtq ,  mi 
tvqoq  Ttjv  idlav  Ka&aQOTrjTcc  ftlsTtcov  ev  t fj  ei%6vi  Ka&oqa  tov 
aQxexvTTOV.  'Qoneo  yaq  ol  ev  xaTOTtTQco  bqcJVTeg  tov  rjfooVj  xav 
[irj  Tiqog  avTov  tov  ovqavov  arvo^leiptoatv  aTeveg,  ovdev  s'Xccttov 

OQtoGl  TOV  TjXiOV  ev  Tfj  TOV  Y,CCT07tTQ0V  CCVyfj,    T(x)V  7TQOg  aVTOV  OLTtO- 

plaTiovTtov  tov  f]Xlov  tov  xmlov  ovtco,  tprjolf  nal  VfiBig,  xaV 
aTOvrJTe  Ttqog  xaTavorjotv  cpwTog,  eav  enl  ttjv  e|  aQ%i]g  eyxaTct- 
GKEvao&eicav  v/luv  xaquv  Trjg  einovog  e7tavadQ(xiLir]Te,  ev  eavTolg  to 
'Qrjcov^ievov  e%ET£.  %a&aQOTr]g  yccQ  ctTtd&eia  kccI  kcckov  TtavTog 
alloTQiiooig  fj  freoTyg  eGTiv  el  ovv  t<xvtol  ev  Got  eOTi,  Qeog 
navTOig  ev  ool  eGTiv.  And  if  it  be  said  that  these  remarks  lie 
beyond  the  sphere  of  Scripture,  we  have  at  least  an  answer 
expressly  founded  upon  a  saying  of  Scripture,  if  we  take  the 
idea  of  purity  of  heart  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  un- 
folded from  the  Scriptures  themselves  (p.  90).  If  the  pure 
heart  is  the  heart  whose  love  is  not  divided  between  God  and 
the  world,  the  heart  which  can  say  with  the  Psalmist,  Ps.  lxxiii., 
"My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth ,  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my 
heart  and  my  portion  for  ever,"  is  it  not  manifest  that  that  by 
which  this  highest  union  with  God  is  accomplished  is  Love? 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  promised  reward  cannot  be  merely 
such  as  will  be  attained  after  death ;  and  that  (if  not  exactly  in 
the  Pauline  sense)  the  seeing  of  God  shall,  even  here,  be 
realized  according  to  the  measure  of  self-surrendering  love :  as 
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St  Paul,  in  2  Cor.  iii.  18 ,  speaks  of  the  soul  mirroring  itself  in 
Christ,  and  becoming  glorified  by  the  reflection  of  His  light. 

Ver.  9.  A  third  characteristic  virtue  of  Christianity.  This 
also  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  people  at 
that  time,  whose  expectations  of  a  worldly  Messiah  disposed  them 
to  expect  rather  a  summons  to  war  and  tumult.  The  character, 
which  is  here  pronounced  blessed ,  is  the  very  reflection  of  the 
character  of  Jesus  Himself,  in  its  threefold  attributes  of  pity, 
purity,  and  peace. 

I.  The  Ascription  of  Blessedness. 
Various  opinions  have  been  held  regarding  the  philological 
acceptation  of  ei^voTTocog.  The  Vulgate  translates  it  by  pace- 
fici,  which  combines  the  meanings  "peaceable"  and  "peace- 
maker;" Socinus,  Grotius,  Wettstein,  "the  peace-lovers."  Pape 
owns  that  the  word  is  used  in  this  sense,  but  only  in  the  N. 
Test.;  Wahl,  not  even  there;  whereas  Stephanus  (Thesaurus), 
on  the  contrary,  remarks :  apud  Mtth.  nove,  ut  opinor,  dicuntur 
pacifici,  i.  e.,  qui  sunt  pads  amantes.  The  opposite,  TtoXe^ioTcoLog, 
does  certainly  occur  only  in  the  sense  of  making  war,  beginning 
hostilities;  and  in  Greek  not  only  elQTqvojtotog  occurs,  but  also 
elqY]vo7ioimy  elQrjvoTzolrjoig,  uqrjvoTtoua,  in  Greek  usage,  only  of 
"making  peace."  (See  examples  by  Hase  in  Steph.  Thes.)  For 
the  signification  "peaceable,"  reference  is  made  by  Wettstein 
to  Isocrates  de  pace,  c.  16,  and  Pollux  onomasticum,  T.  i.  L.  i. 
§  41  and  152.  The  passage  in  Isocrates,  (prjf.il  d'  ovv  xqrjvai, 
ixoiuo§ai  rr)v  elQrjvrjv  pdj  (.tovov  7tqog  Xlovg  k.t.X.,  dXXd  Ttqog 
itdvxag  av&QcoTcovg,  does  not  prove  the  point :  for  there  war  was 
already  kindled;  so  it  is  of  making  peace  that  he  speaks.  In  the 
first  passage  in  Pollux,  certain  honourable  titles  of  a  king  are  col- 
lected: fiaoiXevg  slQtpMtog,  eiQ^vojcoLog,  elQ)]vocpvXa!~ ;  buf'peace- 
preserver"  appears  here  to  correspond  better  both  to  the  royal 
title  of  honour  and  to  its  synonymes.  In  the  second  passage  a 
title  is  quoted:  itEgl  avf.if.idxo)v  eiQrjvojtoicov  ymI  jcoX^OTtouov. 
here  both  the  synonymous  expressions  given,  ovfiTiole^ovvxeg, 
Koivcovoi  TtoXtjLiwv,  evorcovdoi,  and  the  contrasted  predicates, 
seem  unquestionably  to  point  to  "peace-holder,  or  preserver," 
as  the  true  meaning.  And  this  meaning  was  natural  to  classical 
usage,  for  the  translation  of  a  verb  by  its  subject  with  jtoieio&ai 
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was  a  wide- spread  Grecism :  as  dqdv  TToielG&cu  for  dqccoSai,  dav^ta 
Ttoieio&aL  for  &avf.id£eiv.  So,  too,  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  after 
the  Hebrew  usage  of  sifey,  7ioielv  elqiqv^v,  Jas.  iii.  18.  Thus  the 
rendering  "peace-loving"  appears  classically  admissible:  as  in 
Latin  pacificus  has,  since  Ennius,  had  this  meaning.  Yet  the 
reading  of  peace-maker  seems  here  the  most  warrantable — in 
which  sense  elgrjvoTcmeiv  occurs  in  the  LXX.,  Prov.  x.  10. 
Moreover,  this  comprehends  also  the  former  idea,  as  Phavorinus 
in  his  Lexicon  remarks;  compare  Nyssenus:  povlerai  toivvv 
ttqoteqov  elval  0e  TthqQiq  xiov  %r\g  eiorjvrjg  Kcclwv,  eitf  ovxcog  ogsyeiv 
Tolg  svdewg  e%ovol  tov  tolovtov  KTrftiaxog.  Also  the  Hebrew 
gnomology  praises  the  peace-maker,  Prov.  xii.  20 :  o\  ^ovlo^evoi 
eiQrjvrjv  evcpQav&rjGovzcu,  where  the  Hebrew  has:  a'lbia  'ttttfft  So 
too  the  Talmudical  treatise,  Peah  §1:  "Of  the  following, 
man  reaps  the  fruits  alike  in  the  present  life  and  in  that  to 
come,  viz.,  honouring  father  and  mother,  doing  good,  uibv  nfcafi 
vcnb  uya  "pa,  making  peace  among  people."  In  Luther's  trans- 
lation, by  the  "peaceable,"  he  means  more  than  merely  the 
"peaceful;"  in  the  margin  he  explains:  "those  who  make, 
further,  and  preserve  peace  among  one  another.  And  they  are 
more  than  the  peaceable." 

Since,  then,  peace-making  is  what  is  here  spoken  of,  which 
is  that  inward  peaceable  temper  which  seeks  to  spread  itself  all 
around,  we  are  to  regard  certain  particulars  thereof,  on  which 
some  have  exclusively  dwelt,  as  possibly  included  in  the  idea, 
although  not  as  thought  along  with  it.  Thus,  for  instance:  the 
making  of  peace  in  one's  own  heart  among  the  contending 
passions,  is  an  idea  which  Clemens,  Str.  iv.  579,  discovers  in 
the  expression,  ol  xrp>  oltzigtov  iLid%rjv  %r(v  sv  ifj  ipv%fj  xarccTtETtav- 
y.6teg.  Aug.:  pacifici  in  semet  ipsis  sunt,  qui  omnes  animi  sui 
motus  componentes  et  subjicientes  rationi,  carnalesque  concu- 
piscentias  habentes  edomitas  fiunt  regnum  Dei.  Others,  as 
Pellic.  find  here  a  reference  to  Reconciliation,  according  to  the 
use  of  eiQTjvrjv  Ttoieia&al  Tin,  Isa.  xxvii.  5.  Many  refer  the 
elqrjvri  specially  to  that  which  Christ  has  procured  (Col.  i.  20; 
Eph.  ii.  15);  thus  Chrys.,  Cocc. :  operam  dantes  ut  habeant 
homines  pacem  cum  Deo  in  justitia  per  fidem.  So  too  Alting, 
Eisner,  Stier. 
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II.  The  Promise. 
The  disciples  of  Christ  are  called,  on  account  of  this  peace- 
making, the  children  of  God.  If  now  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  promise  and  the  predicate  holds  good  in  this  case  too, 
it  seems  to  be  implied  that  the  diffusion  of  peace  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  characteristic  of  God  Himself.  Now  the  predicate 
b  Qsog  Trjg  eiorjvrjg  recurs  constantly  in  the  writings  of  St  Paul, 
and  the  question  is,  in  what  sense  is  it  used?  The  common 
salutation,  in  which  elgrjvrj  occurs  conjointly  with  %dotg,  the 
elQjjvr]  vjidv  in  John  xiv.  27,  xx.  26,  and  the  use  of  the  osculum 
pads  among  the  early  Christians  (Tertull. ;  1  Pet.  v.  14 ;  1  Cor. 
xvi.  20),  leave  no  doubt  that  the  principal  reference  is  to  the 
peace  of  reconciliation,  although  at  the  same  time  the  idea  of 
mutual  peace  specially  enters  into  the  general  thought,  as  Rom. 
xvi.  20  shows;  comp.  2  Thess.  iii.  16:  dcoy  v^tiv  t.  elg.  dicntavxog 
iv  navxl  TQOTtti). —  Ywg,  according  to  Hebrew  usage,  implies  the 
ideas  "of  origin  and  of  resemblance,  for  which  reason,  at  ver.  45, 
a  few  codices  have,  instead  of  viol,  the  gloss  o^oioi.  The  idea  of 
a  resemblance  springing  from  inward  relationship  is  also  implied 
in  the  viog  vrpiGTov  of  Sirach  iv.  10:  ylvov  oqcpavolg  cog  TtccTrjQ, 
vxxi  dvri  avdgdg  vjj  ^tjtqI  ccvtcov  yml  tor}  viog  vipiOTov,  xal 
aycc7Trj<JEL  ae  f.iallov  rj  /urjirjQ  gov. — As  the  ilerjiuoovv)],  called 
blessed  in  vers.  7,  denotes,  in  Christ's  view,  that  which  flows  from 
redeeming  sXer^ioovvr],  so  we  must  conclude  with  regard  to  this 
love  of  peace  among  the  members  of  God's  kingdom ,  that, 
rightly  viewed,  it  is  a  fruit  of  peace  with  God  through  Christ. — 
KXrjdrjoovTcu  (comp.  v.  19),  after  an  Hebraism,  which  occurs 
chiefly  in  the  two  parts  of  Isaiah, — &jgj);  with  appellation  follow- 
ing, as  e.  g.,  "Thou  shalt  be  called  the  holy  city," — is  used  in  cases 
where,  together  with  being,  the  idea  of  being  owned  is  intended 
to  be  expressed ; .  Beza,  Beng. :  erunt  et  celeb rabuntur.  To  the 
distinction  implied  in  this  title,  St  John  touchingly  refers, 
1  Ep.  iii.  1.  This  promise  will  be  fully  realized  only  with  the 
perfected  66%a  of  the  children  of  God  as  joint  heirs  with  Christ, 
Rom.  viii.  17.  Gl.  ord.:  cum  Deus  erit  omnia  in  omnibus, 
tunc  beatitudo  adoptionis  dabitur. 
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BLESSEDNESS  OP  THOSE  WHO  SUBMIT  TO  THE  REPROACH  WHICH 
IN  THIS  WORLD  IS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  RIGHTHEOUSNESS 
OP  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

Vers.  10—12. 

Vers.  10,  11.  Although  the  disciples  were  to  labour  to  bring 
peace  to  the  world ,  yet  the  world  was  to  offer  them  opposition 
and  wage  war  against  them.  The  body,  says  the  Epistle  to 
Diognetus,  ought  to  love  the  spirit,  from  which  it  receives  life ; 
nevertheless  the  contrary  is  the  case,  there  is  hostility  between 
them.  Moreover,  these  sayings  were  utterly  opposed  to  the  carnal 
Messianic  expectations  of  His  hearers.  There  is  clearly  a  re- 
miniscence of  the  10th  and  11th  verses  in  1  Pet.  iii.  14,  alfi  el 
vial  7taG%on;e  dm  diyiaioovvrjv,  iaoyjxqioi,  and  in  1  Pet.  iv.  14, 
el  dreed t^eo&e  iv  ovoiiaxi  Xqlotov,  fxccmqwi:  the  similarity  of 
expression  can  scarcely  be  accidental.  The  relation  that  vers. 
10  and  11  bear  to  each  other  is,  that  ver.  11  is  a  further  ex- 
planation of  ver.  10:  this  is  seen  by  the  [ia%dQiol  sore  ver.  11, 
and  by  the  absence  of  the  promise  in  that  verse,  this  having 
been  already  given  in  ver.  10. 

Those  whom  He  addresses  are  regarded  as  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  divtaioovvf],  which  goes  forth  from  Christ,  as 
evevxv  e^ov  shows.  The  persecution  consists  in  three  things  (ver. 
11):  in  abuse,  in  violence,  and  in  slander.  In  ver.  11,  diwxuv 
is  not  used  generally  as  in  ver.  10,  but  rather  specifically ;  yet 
there  is  no  occasion,  with  Beza,  Pricseus,  Raphel,  to  accept  here 
the  classical  signification,  persequi  judicio  (comp.  the  rhetorical 
use  of  b  diamwv  and  b  cpevycov),  for  that  idea  is  expressed  in 
Hellenistic  Greek  by  yiaTrjyoQelv.  In  1  Cor.  iv.  12,  dicoyieiv 
occurs  along  with  loidogelv  as  its  climax.  Perhaps  in  allusion 
to  our  text,  Cod.  B.  D.,  and  several  translations,  especially  the 
Vulgate,  omit  qt^kx :  this  must  have  arisen  from  the  idea  that 
it  might  be  dispensed  with  (comp.  Acts  xxviii.  21);  a  few  other 
codices  omit  novrjgov,  probably  on  similar  grounds.  But  office 
is  as  little  to  be  dispensed  with  as  7tovriq6v,  contrary  to  Meyer's 
opinion :  we  cannot,  therefore,  with  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf, 
consent  to  its  abolition.     For  ffiixa,  conjoined  with  novr\g6v 
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is  in  fact  the  LXX.  translation  of  nai. ,  Num.  xiv.  36 ;  so  that 
utcuv  novr,Qov  ffiua  is  a  Hebrew  phrase ,  as  kqcltcuovv  Xoyov 
fcovrjQov,  Ps.  lxiv.  6,  and  htLcp&qeiv  xivi  Xoyov  tiovyjqov,  Judith 
viii.  8. 

That  the  Christian  principle,  as  such,  would  encounter  the 
most  determined  opposition  in  the  world;  that  the  bitterest 
hostility  would  be  directed  against  the  disciples,  simply  on 
account  of  their  connection  with  the  Redeemer;  is  expressed 
in  various  forms  (John  xv.  18,  xvii.  14).  It  is  striking  to  reflect 
how  the  history  of  the  coming  ages  must  have  stood  before 
the  Redeemer  when  He  spoke  these  words. 1  The  cause  of 
this  antagonism  we  find  expressed  in  John  iii.  20:  Every  one 
that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light.  The  Christian  is,  by  his 
very  appearance,  a  moving  conscience  to  excuse  or  condemn 
the  children  of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  John  vii.  7  dis- 
closes another  reason  of  this  enmity :  the  Christian,  and,  above 
all,  the  Apostles,  must  by  the  testimony  of  their  word  con- 
demn the  nature  of  the  world.  That  there  is  a  special  reference 
here  to  the  stated  ministry,  to  apostolic  labours,  is  seen  from 
the  comparison  of  those  whom  He  addresses  with  the  prophets. 
If  now  the  persecution  is  endured  as  the  natural  result  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  His  disciples,  it  follows 
as  matter  of  course  that  the  reproaches  must  be  false :  and  so 
xpEvdo^isvoi  appears  superfluous.  And  it  is  in  fact  wanting  in 
Cod.  D.  and  in  the  Itala  (Cod.  A.  does  not  count,  as  it  only 
begins  at  Matt.  xxv.  6).  In  the  Peschito,  Philox.,  and  in  three 
codices  of  the  Itala,  it  occurs  in  a  different  order,  namely,  after 
zvbkev  sfLiov  (which,  however,  in  the  Syriac  does  not  imply  a 
varying  reading).  If,  now ,  we  could  add  the  authority  of 
Origen,  which  has  been  quoted  in  favour  of  its  omission,  the 
word  might,  with  Griesbach ,  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  To  ex- 
punge it  altogether  from  the  text  (Fritzsche,  Lachmann,  and 
Tischendorf) ,  appears,  considering  the  overwhelming  weight  of 
testimony  both  of  eastern  and  western  witnesses,  unjustifiable 
(so  too  De  Wette).  But  the  testimony  of  Origen  happens  to 
be  more  than  doubtful ; 2  and  the  only  warrantable  ground  for 

1  Addison,  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion ,  §  8. 

2  In  his  Commentary  on  Jeremiah  xxiv.  9  (T.  iv.  S.  272),  e^eviq^Tr)  XoycK 
xvptou  £p.o\  efe  ov£t8tajj.6v,  he  quotes  our  saying  as  a  parallel  passage,  adding: 
TJjjisC;  ol  ta'Xave?  l'x.o|J.ev  o'vs'.o\aij.oO<;  6*',a  td  ajJt.apriQfj.aTa  tqjxcov.     In  antithesis 
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the  omission  of  the  word  would  be  that  it  is  superfluous.  But 
superfluous  it  is  not :  it  serves  as  a  determining  clause  to  orav 
oveidicwGL  x.  t.  L  No  doubt  it  is  somewhat  strange  to  find  the 
evsxev  if,wv  placed  after  ipevdo^ievot :  in  its  position  there,  the 
$vexev  ifiov  must  relate,  not  immediately  to  ipevd6f,ievot,  but  to 

the  whole  preceding   sentence,  oxav ipevdofnevoi.     Glossa 

ord.:  mentientes.  Hoc  addit,  ne  glorietur  de  quo  vere  mala 
dicuntur.    So  also  Olsh.,  B.-Crusius. 

The  Promise. — It  may  appear  surprising  to  find  the  pro- 
mise already  given  in  ver.  3  repeated  here.  Were  there  a  gra- 
dation in  these  promises,  this  would  be  inadmissible.  This  is 
not,  however,  the  case ;  and  the  only  question  is,  whether  in  this 
case  also  there  is  a  correspondence  between  promise  and  bene- 
diction. The  despised  and  persecuted  are  to  receive  some  com- 
pensation :  in  this  view  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  the  fxia^og 
rcolvg,  is  promised  them,  as  for  them  the  sum  of  all  blessings, 
and  as  their  sure  asylum.  The  repetition  of  the  promise  was 
noticed  already  in  early  times ;  and  in  order  to  bear  out  the  idea 
of  gradation  in  the  promises,  a  different  reading  was  proposed. 
Tires  twv  fuezaTi^vTcov l  read  id  evayysXia,  as  Clement  has  it, 
Strom.  1.  iv.  p.  49:  ver.  10:  on  avxol  eoovrai  xiluoi^  and  ver. 
11:  otl  e^ovai  totcov,  otcov  ov  dtwx&rjoovTcci. 

The  encouragement  to  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad,  given 
in  ver.  12,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  further  amplification  of 
the  substance  of  the  promise  in  ver.  10.  It  is  a  summons  not 
only  to  patient  endurance,  but  to  joy,  nay,  to  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  joy  (comp.  ayalliao&at  in  conjunction  with  %aiqeiv 
in  Tob.  xiii.  13,  and  St  Paul's  y.av%aG&ai  ev  &MipeGiv,  Rom.  v. 
3).  The  next  clause  intimates  the  reason  for  this  joy  as  con- 
sisting in  the  greatness  of  the  reward,  corresponding  to  the 
severity  of  the  ordeal  of  persecution  through  which  they  were 
to  pass.  'JEv  Tolg  ovqccvoIq.  Heaven  may,  without  any  arbitrary 
symbolizing,  be  regarded  as  denoting,  as  well  in  the  Bible  as 
throughout  the  whole  ancient  world,  a  condition  of  free  and 

to  this  irjfxwv,  be  wished  to  bring  out  especially  the  evexev  i\kQ\>  in  the  words 
of  Christ,  and  therefore  he  omits  4>tuSofJi£vot.,  by  quoting  which  he  would  only 
have  weakened  the  antithesis. 

1  By  which  we  are  to  understand  not  (as  Millius  and  Lardner  suppose)  the 
Glossatores,  but  such  persons  as  unscrupulously  introduced  their  own  particular 
opinions  into  the  text  of  Scripture. 
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blessed  life,  as  opposed  to  the  constrained  and  sorrowful  condi- 
tion which  belongs  to  the  mortal  and  the  finite.  The  Lutheran 
doctrine,  also,  considers  that  ovgavog  is  not  to  be  understood 
TOjuKtog  but  TQ<mTMog:  see  on  chap.  vi.  9.  There  is,  indeed, 
an  allusion  to  the  future  in  this  expression,  as  also  in  Col.  i.  5, 
1  Pet.  i.  4 ,  the  reward  is  represented  as  reserved  in  heaven. 
But  it  is  not  implied  that  the  reward  exists  only  in  the  future : 
what  is  meant  is  rather  that  the  do^a  (John  xvii.  22),  present  and 
inward  now,  shall  then  be  openly  made  manifest:  Col.  iii.  3,  4. 
MifrdvQ.  The  expectation  of  a  recompense  is  represented  in 
Heb.  xi.  6,  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  a  true  faith  in  the  living 
God.  Good  things  received  and  enjoyed  by  a  nature  which 
has  been  brought  into  perfect  unison  with  the  Divine  will ,  and 
has  thus  fulfilled  the  idea  of  humanity,  can  only  conduce  to 
perfect  harmony  without,  to  perfect  contentment  and  blessed- 
ness within.  Legally  speaking,  a  reward  is  some  good  thing 
which  has  been  deserved,  and  is  received  on  account  of  some 
service  performed.  In  this  sense,  it  is  plain,  we  cannot  use  the 
term  in  reference  to  man  and  God..  It  is  inconceivable  that 
man  can  render  by  his  virtues  any  service  to  God,  any  more 
than  in  taking  a  draught  of  the  fountain  the  thirsty  travel- 
ler renders  that  fountain  a  service.  Moreover,  this  juridical 
view  of  the  reward  is  expressly  excluded  by  such  passages  as 
Luke  xvii.  18,  and  in  the  Pauline  doctrine,  Rom.  iv.  4.  Now 
the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  passages  of  Scripture 
which  speak  of  a  reward,  and  those  which  show  even  that 
reward  to  be  of  grace,  is  reconciled  in  the  Protestant  doc- 
trine, according  to  which  the  merces  is  merces  gratise,  as  we 
read  in  the  Apologia,  p.  137,  ed.  Rech.:  aBut  Scripture  call- 
eth  eternal  life  a  reward,  meaning,  not  that  God  oweth  us 
eternal  life  for  our  works'  sake,  but  that,  whereas  this  life 
eternal  is  given  for  other  reasons,  by  it  is  at  the  same  time 
recompensed  to  us  all  our  labour  and  pain,  albeit  the  treasure 
is  so  great  that  for  these  works  God  oweth  it  not.  Even  so  are 
the  inheritance  of  a  father  and  all  his  goods  given  to  his  son, 
and  are  an  ample  recompense  for  his  obedience;  yet  does  he 
not  inherit  them  on  account  of  his  deserts,  but  because  his 
father,  as  an  father,  vouchsafes  to  make  him  his  heir."  Accord- 
ingly jiiio&og  is  to  be  understood  in  this  limited  sense  in  those 
passages  where  it  occurs  as  a  promise  to  the  faithful :  chap.  v. 
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46,  vi.  1,  2;  Luke  vi.  35;  Matt.  x.  41;  1  Cor.  iii.  14;  2  John  8; 
Rev.  xxii.  12.  So,  too,  in  the  N.  Test,  the  Christian  reward 
is  said  to  spring  from  the  faithfulness  and  justice  of  God, 
— it  is  given  because  God  is  "faithful"  and  "just,"  namely, 
in  fulfilling  His  promises:  1  Thess.  v.  24;  2  Thess.  iii.  3. 
The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine — held,  however,  under  various 
limitations  of  the  idea  by  various  writers — maintains  a  meritum 
in  the  merces,  according  to  Moehler's  definition  (Symbolik, 
S.  201,  5  ed.):  "Meritorious  works  are  those  done  by  human 
liberty  in  the  strength  of  Christy  But  if  this  strength  of  Christ 
depends  upon  faith  in  His  receiving  and  justifying  grace;  if  it  is 
from  this  faith  as  an  impulsive  principle  that  good  works  spring, 
then  the  believer's  relation  to  God  is  not  a  relation  of  right, 
but  of  faith,  and  consequently  the  recompense  of  these  good 
works  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  only  as 
the  gift  of  grace.  And,  indeed,  many  explanations  of  the  Ro- 
mish dogma  veer  towards  this  conclusion.  Jansenius  of  Ypern, 
for  instance,  represents  the  merces  as  following  not  ex  pacto 
but  ex  liberalitate ;  and  cites  the  analogy  of  a  father  who  pro- 
mises his  children  a  reward  to  encourage  them  in  rendering 
that  obedience  which  they  are  already  bound  to  render.  Hence 
the  reward  in  the  Protestant  acceptation  is  to  be  regarded  as 
consisting  in  the  communication  of  a  condition  agreeable  to  the 
faith  which  has  been  exercised  in  the  grace  of  God.  Again ,  it 
is  denied  in  the  Protestant  doctrine  that  the  vita  seterna  can 
be  really  merited  as  a  ^aad-og:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  maintained 
that  this  is  true  alone  of  the  gradus  beatitudinis,  to  be  attained 
by  each  (comp.  Gerhard,  on  this  passage,  T.  viii.  S.  127 ,  and 
passim  loci,  T.  viii.  1.  18,  c.  8).  The  maxim  of  Spinoza:  bea- 
titudo  non  est  premium  virtutis,  sed  ipsa  virtus,  is  not,  indeed, 
destroyed  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  but  rather  (as  Billroth 
rightly  observes)  receives  from  the  Christian  eschatology  its  full 
significance.  It  is  true  of  every  force,  that  it  can  attain  its  full 
realization  only  when  it  becomes  manifest:  so,  too,  of  this  re- 
ward resting  in  the  disposition  of  the  heart;  whenever  the  dispo- 
sition is  perfected,  the  reward  will  be  no  longer  hidden,  but 
will  become  manifest.  The  manifestation,  then,  is  the  dol-ct 
which  in  the  N.  Test,  is  promised  to  the  redeemed  (comp.  Col. 
iii.  3,  4). 
The  value  of  those  persecutions  for  righteousness'  sake  is 
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seen  from  this,  that  they  are  classed  with  the  sufferings  endured 
by  the  prophets  (Heb.  xi.  35):  and  how  great  the  reward  of 
the  prophets  was,  may  be  inferred  from  Matt.  x.  41.  No 
doubt,  this  parallel  with  the  prophets  shows  that  the  Saviour 
addressed  Himself  here,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Apostles : 
we  learn,  however,  from  x.  41  that  every  disciple  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  even  more  than  a  prophet.  The  occasion  of 
persecution  was  in  both  cases  the  same:  the  prophets,  too, 
testified  from  their  own  point  of  view  that  the  works  of  the 
world  were  evil.  (John  vii.  7.)  How  sustaining  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  suffering  and  contending  in  company  with  others ! 
(1  Thess.  ii.  14)  how  encouraging  must  it  have  been  for  that 
little  fearful  band  of  disciples  to  be  joined  to  that  "cloud  of 
witnesses"  (as  they  are  called,  Heb.  xii.  1) ,  who  had  given  up 
all  the  possessions  of  this  world  that  they  might  fight  a  good 
fight  for  the  world  unseen! 


HAVING  SO  HIGH  A  VOCATION,  THE  DISCIPLES  OF  THE  KINGDOM 
OF   GOD   MUST  IN  NOWISE  DISAVOW  IT. 

Vers.  13—16. 

Ver.  13.  That  strength  which  God  has  vouchsafed  to  the 
disciples  for  a  high  purpose,  must  be  by  them  sacredly  preserved 
(ver.  13);  and  they  must  never  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
world  from  fear  of  its  hostility  (ver.  14 — 16).  * 

The  dignity  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  is  expressed  by  a  two- 
fold figure:  as  a  spiritual  salt,  they  are  to  season  humanity  and 
preserve  it  from  moral  corruption ;  and  as  a  spiritual  light,  they 
are  to  be  to  humanity  what  the  physical  sun  is  to  the  world. 
By  the  first  metaphor  they  are  characterized  as  a  power  of  life; 
by  the  second,  as  a  power  of  light.  The  first  includes  the 
negative  idea  of  preserving  the  world  from  insipidity  and  from 
decay;  the  second  is  purely  positive.     Directly,  the  vocation 

1  Bruno  Bauer,  who  regards  this  as  one  of  the  sayings  worked  into  the  dis- 
course, taken  from  St  Mark  ix.  50,  still  confess  (in  loc.  S.  319):  "Matthew 
must  have  worked  hard ,  but  also  with  rare  good  luck ,  to  turn  that  saying 
(Mark  ix.)  into  an  admonition  to  the  disciples  to  always  show  themselves  worthy 
of  their  vocation  as  the  salt  of  the  earth." 
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alone  of  those  addressed  is  spoken  of,  and  their  destination  as 
concerning  other  men.  Indirectly,  however,  reference  is  also 
made  to  their  own  gifts:  the  possession,  on  their  part,  of  a 
spiritual  salt  and  a  spiritual  light  is  presupposed.  Now,  as  it 
is  their  vocation  that  is  spoken  of — their  universal  vocation  for 
the  whole  world  (Matt,  xxviii.  19),  and  as  the  loss  of  this  voca- 
tion is  signalized  as  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  all  their  value  to 
the  world,  it  has  been  held  that  the  verse  applies  exclusively 
to  the  Apostles,  and  to  the  ministf^s  of  the  word.  Salmero 
(T.  v.  tract.  27)  even  says:  sal  ipsum,  videlicet  Praelatos  ut 
tales,  minime  doceri  neque  corrigi,  quia  quatenus  tales  sunt,  ut 
apostoli  et  summi  pontifices,  haud  saliuntur.1  Also  Luther, 
Bucer,  and  Chemnitz  make  out  that  here  is  spoken  proprie  de 
officio  ministerii.  Undoubtedly  the  principal  reference  is  to  those 
whose  vocation  it  is  to  season  and  illuminate  the  world :  in  so 
far,  however,  as  all  Christians  have  part  in  the  universal  priest- 
hood, they  all  have  part  likewise,  in  a  limited  degree,  in  this 
vocation.  This  will  appear  especially  from  a  comparison  of 
Phil.  ii.  15  with  ver.  14,  and  of  1  Pet.  ii.  9  with  ver.  16. 

Even  in  antiquity  salt  was  highly  valued  as  an  important 
nutritive  substance;  it  denotes  proverbially  one  of  the  most 
essential  necessaries.  Nil  sole  et  Sale  utilius,  says  the  Roman 
proverb  (Plinius,  hist.  nat.  31,  9,  comp.  41).  It  is  mentioned, 
Sirach  xxxix.  31  (26),  among  the  necessaries  of  human  life; 
and  in  Mark  ix.  50  it  is  said,  xaXov  to  alccg.  In  Homer,  either 
because  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  or  with  reference  to  its 
symbolical  import,  it  is  called  Seiov,  and  in  Plato  deocpdsg  ow/ua 
(Timaeus,  ed.  Stephan.  p.  60).  The  idea  which  the  metaphor 
here  employed  accordingly  suggests,  is  that  the  disciples  of 
Christ  are  a  noble  and  indispensable  element  in  the  world.  Yet 
this  is  a  point  of  comparison  which  salt  has  in  common  with 
many  other  things,  although  Fritzsche  supposes  that  this  alone 
is  implied :  quanta  salis  ad  alias  res  comparati,  tanta  est  vestra 
inter  caeteros  homines  dignitas. — Salt,  however,  presents  certain 
peculiar  points  of  comparison.    We  hold  it  erroneous  to  suppose 

1  The  same  words  are  used  by  Calvin  in  support  of  exactly  the  opposite 
opinion :  qui  se  pro  apostolis  nullo  jure  venditant,  hoc  operculo  tegunt,  quid- 
quid  abominationum  ingerere  libuit,  quia  Petrum  et  similes  Christus  vocavit 
salem  terra?,  nee  interea  expendunt,  quam  gravis  et  severa  addita  sit  commina- 
tio,  omnium  esse  deterrimos,  si  insipidi  reddautur. 
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(as  some  writers,  led  astray  by  Luke  xiv.  35,  have  done)  that 
reference  is  here  made  to  a  fructifying  power  in  the  salt :  as  in 
that  case  the  salt  alluded  to  must  be  alkali,  potass,  or  marl,  as 
common  salt  has  no  such  property  (so  Calmet,  Deyling  observ. 
sacra?,  i.  204).  On  the  contrary,  the  distinctive  properties  of 
common  salt  are  purity  and  a  conserving  power,  preserving 
from  corruption.  On  account  of  its  dry  and  cleanly  whiteness, 
it  is  the  emblem  of  purity :  purior  salillo,  says  the  Latin  pro- 
verb; and  in  Persius  (sat.  iii.  25)  we  read,  est  tibi  far  modi- 
cum, purum  et  sine  labe  salinum.  Pythagoras,  too,  has  this  pro- 
perty in  his  mind  when  he  speaks  of  salt  as  the  emblem  of 
righteousness:  comp.  Diog.  Laert.  hist.  phil.  viii.  segm.  35,  ttbqI 
tcov  akwv  oxi  del  jcaqaxideod'ai  nqog  V7t6(,ivr]Oiv  rob  diyiaiov 
ol  yaq  aleg  Ttav  Giotovouv  o  xt  civ  TtaqaXdfioiGi.  wxi  yeyovaotv  e\ 
xtov  v.a&aqtoxaxojv ,  vdaxog  (fjllov)  yuxi  &aldxxr]g.  Still  more 
peculiar  to  salt  is  its  seasoning  and  conserving  power,  which 
Pythagoras  also  mentions,  by  virtue  of  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  seasons  food  (Job  vi.  6,  with  which  compare  Isidorus  Pelu- 
siota,  epp.  iv.  ep.  49),  and  on  the  other  hand,  preserves  it  from 
corruption  (2  Kings  ii.  20,  with  which  comp.  Spanheim,  dub. 
ev.,  p.  iii.  457).  Generally  speaking,  the  ideas  of  purity  and 
incorruptibility  are  closely  allied :  in  the  Mosaic  writings,  cor- 
ruption and  death  are  frequently  viewed  as  denoting  one  and 
the  same  idea  (Baehr,  Symbolik  des  mos.  Cultus,  i.  S.  299). 
In  one  of  Plutarchs's  dialogues,  where  sea  and  land  contend 
whether  of  them  is  the  most  indispensable  to  man  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  life,  the  following  is  said  in  praise  of  salt 
(Sympos.  1.  iv.  qusest.  4):  kqsccq  di  nav  veyiqov  eoxi  /mi  vey.gov 
fueqog'  rj  de  xwv  aXwv  dvva/Ltig  SoTteq  ipvyj  iraqayevofnevT]  yaqiv 
avT(p  kccI  fjdovrjv  71qogti&y}Gi.  It  was  from  this  pungent  pro- 
perty of  salt  that  it  came  to  be  used  figuratively  for  wit,  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin :  compare  the  urbani  sales,  and  the  proverb : 
alurj  ovk  eveoxiv  o&voj:  the  expression  in  Col.  iv.  6  has  at  least 
some  affinity. 

Now,  in  virtue  of  these  two  properties  of  purity  and  incor- 
ruptibility which  appertain  to  it,  salt  became  also  a  religious 
symbol.1  Maxime  autem  in  sacris  intelligitur  ejus  auctoritas, 
quando  nulla  conficiantur  sine  mole  salsa  (Pliny,  hist.  nat.  31, 

1   Comp.  Majus,  de  usu  salis  symbolico  in  rebus  sacris,  1692. 
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41).  Salt  is  the  oldest  and  simplest  form  of  sacrifice.  Before 
the  use  of  incense,  salt  was  offered ;  as  Ovid  describes  (Fasti  i. 
337): 

Ante  deos  homini  quod  conciliare  valebat, 
Far  erat  et  puri  lucida  mica  salis. 

In  the  Jewish  meat-offerings,  too,  whilst  leaven  and  honey,  on 
account  of  their  tendency  to  engender  decay,  were  expressly 
excluded,  salt  was  commanded  to  be  used.  And  just  in  this 
way,  as  symbolic  of  continuance  and  constancy,  this  salt  is 
called  the  Salt  of  the  Covenant  of  the  God  of  Israel  (Lev.  ii.  11, 
13;  Ezek.  xliii.  24).  At  the  same  time,  the  meat-offerings 
were  made  to  symbolize  the  idea  of  purity,  inasmuch  as  honey 
as  well  as  leaven  were  to  be  removed,  because  these  substances 
promote  decay,  and  seasoning  salt  was  to  be  added,  together 
with  the  fructifying  oil  and  the  sweet-savoured  incense.  (Vid. 
Hofmann,  Schriftbeweis,  ii.  1,  S.  154.)  In  accordance  with  this, 
Theodoret  says,  with  reference  to  Ezek.  xvi.  (Opp.  T.  ii.  p.  11): 
to  alag  xr\v  7tvev(.iaTM7]v  avveotv  %al  xrjv  &elav  didaa^aXiav 
(arjfiaivei) ,  irp  SiaGTvcpovGav  xa  oear]7t6Ta  xal  ocoa  cpvXat- 
xovaav:  comp.  Origen,  horn.  vi.  on  Ezek.  xvi.  4,  Opp.  T.  iii., 
where,  comparing  Matt.  v.  13  and  Col.  iv.  6,  he  says :  Grande  opus 
est  insaliri,  qui  sale  conditur,  gratia  plenus  est.  Further,  in 
Mark  ix.  49,  the  sacrificial  salt  is  spoken  of  as  a  symbol  of  the 
seasoning  and  cleansing  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  soul 
of  man,  preserving  the  good  that  is  therein,  and  consuming  all 
that  is  unclean  and  unholy,  and  making  thus  the  human  spirit  a 
fitting  and  well-pleasing  sacrifice  to  God ;  comp.  ttvqI  used  along 
with  7ivev(.iaxi  aylqt,  Matt.  iii.  11.  Theophylact  on  Matt.  ix.  49 
says:  %b  alag  ryovv  rrjv  vogxi^iov  %aqiv  xov  ftvev^iaxog  yial 
Gwe/.TLyirjv. — With  regard  to  the  use  of  salt  in  the  case  of  new- 
born children,  alluded  to  Ezek.  xvi.  4  (to  which  Galenus  refers) 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  object  was  merely  the  die- 
tetic one,  of  drying  and  constricting  the  skin,  or  whether  the 
custom  had  besides  some  symbolical  significance :  comp.  Haever- 
nick,  Commentar.  in  loc.  Augusti  (Denkwuerdigkeiten,  B.  vii. 
S.  300)  connects  with  that  Jewish  custom  the  symbolical  usage 
in  the  Christian  Church,  of  putting  salt  into  the  mouth  of 
the  baptized  child,  with  the  words:  Accipe  sal  sapientiae  in 
vitam  aeternam. 
When,  therefore,  Christ  calls  His  disciples  the  salt  of  a 
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world  which  is  alienated  from  God,  the  point  of  the  comparison 
which  most  naturally  presents  itself  is  precisely  that  effect  of 
salt  which  is  most  peculiar  to  it,  viz.,  its  seasoning  property. 
The  expositors  accordingly,  with  few  exceptions,  are  content  to 
refer  to  this  point  in  the  comparison.  In  support  of  this,  Col. 
iv.  6  may  be  compared,  and  also  the  rabbinical  saying,  that 
alms-giving  «$L  the  salt  of  riches.  (Buxt.  lex.  Talmud,  p.  1218.) 
But  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  explain  our  passage  by  Mark  ix.  49, 
and  if  these  words  in  St  Mark  are  to  be  regarded  as  containing 
a  reference  to  Matt.  iii.  11, — we  may  view  the  salt  still  more 
concretely  as  denoting  the  Tivevfta  ayiov.  It  will  then  be  found 
to  involve  a  special  reference  to  the  sacrificial  ritual,  and  the 
thought  will  be:  that  the  whole  of  humanity  is  here  contem- 
plated as  a  sacrifice  presented  to  God,  which,  although  not  in 
itself  well-pleasing  to  God,  becomes  so  through  the  efficacy  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  going  forth  from  Christian  men.  (So  J.  Moel- 
ler,  in  a  commentary  on  this  passage,  Erfurt  1832.) 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  question,  whether  in  the  following 
metaphor  of  the  light  a  different  thought  is  expressed,  we  say  n'ot 
necessarily  so.  (Comp.  Maldonatus,  Bengel.)  Still,  as  the  season- 
ing power  certainly  denotes  the  life,  it  so  far  seems  distinguish- 
able from  the  light.  True,  Stier  calls  such  a  distinction  super- 
ficial, and  says,  "Kather  is  salt  the  inner  essential  power  and 
virtue  from  which  the  efficacy  proceeds  by  natural  laws :  light, 
on  the  contrary,  is  the  outward  expression  of  testimony  viewed 
in  itself."  (Sayings,  i.  119.)  But  when  it  is  said,  Ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world,  the  expression  surely  implies  that  they 
actually  possess  in  themselves  something  which  energizes  out- 
wardly in  a  manner  as  natural  as  the  salt  does.  St  Chrysos- 
tom,  and  especially  Luther,  dwell  upon  another  distinction:  the 
salt,  they  say,  is  the  emblem  of  spiritual  discipline,  and  the 
light  of  spiritual  doctrine:  the  distinction,  however,  would 
imply  that  the  saying  was  spoken  with  reference  exclusively  to 
the  ministry.1  If  the  disciples  possess  a  seasoning  efficacy  for 
the  world,  if  they  have  a  power  which  is  rooted  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  for  the  benefit  of  men,  then  they'  must  of  necessity 
possess  that  power,  that  efficacy,  also  for  themselves  (comp.  ovdt 

1  The  auctor  operis  imperfecta  finds  in  the  salt  which  preserves,  a  reference 
to  the  working  of  the  Apostles  upon  the  Jews,  in  the  light  which  illumines, 
to  their  working  among  the  heathen. 
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kcciovgl,  ver.  15,  and  ^cogog):   only,  this  point  is  not  brought 
prominently  forward. 

The  idea  expressed  in  the  succeeding  words  is,  that  the  high 
trust  which  had  been  committed  to  the  disciples  must  be  care- 
fully guarded.  If  the  Apostles,  and  with  them  all  Christians, 
lose  this  seasoning  power,  they  shall  not  be  able  to  obtain  it 
again  through  any  other  organ ,  and  will  forfeit  that  Divine  ap- 
pointment for  the  world  to  which  they  have  been  specially 
called.  IMtoqog  [connected  with  faolvg,  fuwXvQog,  weak,  insipid, 
stupid  (comp.  the  use  of  aiifilvg,  ban,  r6&n,  the  Italian  matto 
from  the  German  matt)]  is,  with  botanists  and  physicians  (Hip- 
pocrates, Dioscorides),  the  technical  term  for  insipidity :  avalog, 
Matt.  ix.  50,  may  illustrate  it.  The  Vulgate  renders  ^oyqav&i 
incorrectly  by  evanuerit;  Valla:  desipuerit;  the  best  rendering 
is  that  of  Erasmus  and  Beza:  infatuerit. — It  may  be  here  asked, 
what  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  alio&rjGeTai ,  and  whether  it  be 
not  meat?  If  so,  the  Greek  proverb  might  be  compared:  orav 
to  vScoq  7ivlyei,  %i  87tiQQ0cprjG0f.iev;  At  first  Luther  translated 
the  words  thus:  "What  can  be  salted  with  it?"  Subsequently, 
however  (in  ed.  of  1538),  thus:  "What  shall  we  salt  with?" 
With  the  latter  reading  accords  the  Dutch  translation :  waarmede 
zalman  dan  zouten;  the  latter  edition,  however,  has  het  instead 
of  dan.  The  vulgate  "in  quo  salietur"  is  ambiguous;  but  Au- 
gustin  and  Jerome  make  salt  the  subject:  so  too  the  English, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  translations.  The  Peschito  and  Philox. 
have  w^Laz2  te**a;  U,V>^  is  gen.  fern.;  so  likewise  the  Per- 
sian translation  in  the  Polyglott,  which  is  based  upon  the  Peschito 
Version.  That  this  is  the  right  translation  may  be  seen  from 
Mark  ix.  50:  ev  %lvi  avro  aQTvaers;  Further,  the  continuation 
of  the  subject  in  our  passage  is  decisive  upon  this  point.  No 
writer  in  modern  times  has  controverted  this  opinion,  with 
the  exception  of  Br.  Bauer  (in  loc.  S.  314).  But  a  physical 
objection  has  been  raised  by  many  to  this  reading.  It  has 
been  urged  that  salt  does  not  in  fact  lose  its  salifying  virtue 
(unless,  perhaps,  chemically)  when  brought  into  contact  with 
sour  substances.  Moved  by  this  difficulty,  Hermann  von  der 
Hardt,  followed  by  Schoettgen,  has  maintained  that  the  sub- 
stance alluded  to  is  asphalt,  mixed  with  salt  (Ephemerides 
philologicae,  diss.  xi.).    Asphalt  is  a  pitch-like  substance;  so  he 
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brings  this  meaning  out  of  the  passage :  "Yet  are  to  make  the 
world  at  peace  with  one  another,  ye  are  to  be  the  peace-makers." 
For  the  refutation  of  this,  see  J.  D.  Michaelis :  de  mari  mortuo, 
de  nitro  Plinii,  de  nitro  Hebrseorum.  Nor  need  we,  in  order  to 
vindicate  the  statement  of  the  text  in  its  physical  aspect,  to  call 
to  our  aid  the  passage  from  Maundrell,  quoted  by  Macknight 
and  others,  to  the  effect  that  salt  was  found  by  that  traveller  in 
the  plain  of  Aleppo,  which  had  lost  the  taste  of  salt.1  In  that 
case  the  saline  taste  was  lost  through  the  action  of  the  sun 
causing  chemical  decomposition.  But  as  the  taste  remaining  in 
the  salt  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather 
is  flat  and  somewhat  bitter,  and  in  any  case  such  as  renders  it 
unavailable  for  seasoning  meat,  there  is  no  necessity  so  to 
understand  the  epithet  avalov  as  if  it  meant  that  every  trace  of 
the  peculiar  taste  of  salt  were  wanting. 

Such  tasteless  salt  is  thrown  out  of  the  house,  and  is  no 
more  heeded  by  the  passers-by.  Kal  Kaxa7tcn;elG&aiy  Bengel : 
adeoque.  Nil  est  tritius,  quam  qui  vult  divinus  haberi,  ac  non 
est.  Merum  sseculi  hominem  non  tantopere  dedecet  sua  vanitas. 
While  other  substances,  which  are  no  longer  available  for  their 
own  special  use,  may  still  be  turned  to  account  for  some  other 
purpose,  this  salt  is  "fit  neither  for  the  land  nor  yet  for  the 
dunghill,"  Luke  xiv.  35.  Compare  what  is  said  of  the  wood  of 
the  vine,  Ezek.  xv.  2  seqq.  Bucer  makes  this  application :  neque 
ad  aliam  quamlibet  minimam  atque  abjectam  functionem,  quae 
ad  Christianismum  quidem  pertineat,  idonei  essetis.  Compare 
the  same  necessary  limitation  of  the  ovdev  in  John  xv.  5. — As 
the  phrase  (tdlleo&aL  egw,  evflctlkeiv,  in  various  figurative  ap- 
plications, is  used  to  denote  exclusion  from  the  kingdom  of  God 
(John  vi.  37 ;  Luke  xiii.  28 ;  Matt.  viii.  12,  xxii.  13),  it  would 
be  natural  to  suppose  that  the  figure  contains  this  special  allu- 
sion here  also  (Hilarius,  Huther,  Chemnitz,  and  others).  Even 
-KaxajraTuodai  might  seem  to  indicate  this,  as  it  might  be  re- 

1  Maundrells  Journey  to  Palestine,  p.  162.  "In  the  valley  of  salt  at  Dsehe- 
bal,  some  sixteen  miles  from  Aleppo,  there  is  a  declivity  of  twelve  feet  high 
which  has  been  formed  by  the  continual  removal  of  the  salt.  I  broke  off  a 
piece  where  the  surface  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  rain,  air,  and  sun,  and 
found  that  although  it  contained  the  mica  and  particles  of  the  salt,  it  had  en- 
tirely lost  the  taste  of  salt.  The  inner  portion ,  however ,  which  was  more 
joined  to  the  rock,  still  retained  the  peculiar  taste." 
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garded  as  implying  a  reference  to  what  was  a  custom  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues  (and  indeed  still  is),  to  make  the  ■jta%uG$ai 
part  of  the  Punishment  of  apostacy.  This  custom  was  also  pre- 
valent in  the  early  Church:  and  Hecebolius  the  rhetorician, 
the  teacher  of  Julian ,  who  was  a  Christian  under  Constantine, 
under  Julian  became  a  heathen,  and,  after  Julian's  death,  once 
more  a  Christian,  relates,  that  part  of  his  penance  was  to  throw 
himself  down  at  the  threshold  of  the  church,  with  the  exclama- 
tion :  Ttairjoaxe  fie  to  alag  to  avmG&rpov.1  Yet  to  suppose  that 
there  is  here  a  reference  to  this  custom,  which  was  quite  special, 
and,  moreover,  only  occurred  here  and  there,  were  manifestly 
arbitrary.  Besides,  the  egw  Sl^rjvat  will  not  bear  this  special 
application,  inasmuch  as  it  is  here  used  only  to  bring  out  vividly 
the  contrast  to  the  profitable  use  of  the  article  in  household 
economy:  this  the  fuller  passage  in  St  Luke  plainly  shows. 
Now,  if  by  this  salt,  which,  having  once  lost  its  taste,  cannot 
recover  it  again,  is  signified  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
passage  might  appear  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of  the  possibility 
of  the  lapsus  finalis  sanctorum;  especially  if  its  application  is 
not  to  be  restricted  to  the  Apostles:  thus  accordingly  Stier. 
Spanheim,  on  the  other  hand,  contends  for  the  Calvinistic 
dogma,  although  only  by  means  of  manifold  distinctions  (dub. 
evang.  iii.  c.  93).  It  might  be  answered,  that  the  avalov  does 
not,  as  already  remarked,  imply  the  denial  of  some  remaining 
taste  in  the  salt ;  but  then  the  taste  here  supposed  to  be  lost  is 
the  taste  of  salt.  We  must  note  in  what  respect  those  whom 
Christ  addresses  are  called  the  salt  of  the  earth:  it  is  solely 
with  reference  to  their  destination  with  regard  to  other  men. 
Luther  derives  this  idea  immediately  from  the  figure :  "By  the 
word  salt  He  shows  what  their  office  is  to  be.  For  salt  is  not 
salt  for  itself;  it  cannot  salt  itself;  but  its  use  is  to  salt  meat, 
and  for  that  it  is  used  in  the  kitchen,  to  give  the  meat  a  taste, 
and  to  keep  it  from  decaying."  The  thought  is  accordingly  as 
follows :  If  the  men  who  are  designed  by  God  to  be  the  organs 
of  the  reformation  of  the  world  lose  their  capacity  to  be  so, 
then  there  exists  no  human  instrumentality  by  which  they 
may  regain  this  power:  as  to  whether  it  may  be  possible  for 
them  to  recover  it  by  the  working  of  God,  that  is  a  point  on 

1   Comp.  Suidas  s.  v.  'ExyjPoXio?,  Socrates  histor.  ecclesiast.  L.  iii.  c.  2. 
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which  nothing  is  said  here.  Accordingly,  in  the  sequel  the 
sv  tlvc  ahodrjoeTcci  is  further  dwelt  on  only  under  this  one 
aspect:  that  those  who  have  lost  their  salt  thereby  also  lose 
their  position  in  the  body  of  the  human  race.1 

Ver.  14.  The  medium  through  which  that  new  life  which, 
as  ver.  13  has  shown,  it  was  to  be  the  mission  of  the  Apostles 
to  diffuse,  was  to  be  conveyed  to  men,  is  a  new  knowledge.  It 
is  a  knowledge  based  upon  feeling,  that  is,  on  experience; 
and  which  must  therefore  also  prove  efficacious  in  the  life,  as 
ver.  16  shows,  in  which  /.aid  eqya  are  mentioned  as  the  fruits 
of  the  q)wg.  The  central  point  of  this  knowledge,  this  light,  is 
in  Christ:  He  is  pre-eminently  to  cptog  tov  %6o(xov  (John  viii. 
12,  ix.  5,  xii.  35) ;  through  Him  His  followers  become  viol  cpcoTog 
(1  Thess.  v.  5),  cptooTrjQeg  (Phil.  ii.  15),  cpcjg  ev  nvQiy  (Eph. 
v.  8);  also,  ver.  15,  the  fact  is  alluded  to,  that  the  light  of  the 
disciples  is  kindled  from  a  light  not  their  own.  In  virtue  of 
the  dignity  of  their  destination,  the  disciples  dare  not  withdraw 
from  the  world.  They  cannot  do  so,  as  the  words  ov  SvvaTai, 
k.t.L,  imply :  but  neither  dare  they ;  for  to.  do  so  were  to  op- 
pose the  Divine  purpose,  as  ver.  15  states.  Erasmus :  hsec  est 
evangelical  doctrinse  natura,  non  sinit,  sui  professores  latere, 
quamvis  ipsi  famam  hominum  fugitantes  quaerant  latebras. 
Cur  autem  abscondatur ,  quod  in  hoc  ipsum  paratum  est ,  ut  ex 
aequo  prosit  omnibus?  It  belongs  essentially  to  that  power, 
that  it  should  manifest  itself  outwardly ;  which  is  true  also  of 
Christian  faith,  that  active  element  in  the  world's  history.  And 
it  is  in  this  energizing  quality,  this  impossibility  to  remain  silent 
or  concealed,  that  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  vocation  consists : 
which  is  not,  however,  expressed  in  the  words  enavw  oqovq 
yiei^ihrj,  as  many  suppose,  who  regard  oqoq  as  denoting  the 
dignitas  apostolica,  or  something  similar.  The  comparison  to 
"a  city  set  on  an  hill"  would  be  all  the  more  vivid  to  the 
hearers,  as  towns  and  villages,  crowning  the  summits  of  the 
surrounding  eminences,  might  be  seen  from  where  they  stood, 
especially  the  mountain-city  of  Saphet. 

Vers.  15,  16.    As  in  a  house  a  candle  is  not  lighted  for  the 

1  Chemnitz :  illi,  qui  sal  infatuum,  non  blandiantur  sibi,  si  aliis  donis  polleant 
et  virtutibus,  quasi  alia  ratione  possint  usui  esse  ecclesise. 
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purpose  of  putting  it  under  the  bushel,  but  with  the  object  of 
giving  light  to  others,  so  the  light  of  the  disciples  was  kindled 
as  the  light  of  Christ  for  the  sake  of  men  walking  in  darkness. 
— Avyjvog  is  the  lamp  which  was  fastened  upon  the  Ivyvla  or 
lv%voiyog.  As  only  the  lower  tables  of  the  East  were  used  at 
meals,  the  candlestick  was  usually  placed  on  the  floor.  If  a 
person  leaving  the  room  wished  to  retain  the  light,  he  would 
cover  it  with  some  hollow  vessel,  frequently  with  that  used  for 
measuring  corn,  which  was  to  be  found  in  every  house  (hence 
tov  /uodiov,  i.e.,  the  one  belonging  to  the  house;  so  too  fj  Ivyvia). 
St  Luke  has  less  definitely:  ovdelg  %aXv7tret,  ambv  oitevei,  rj 
v7toyi(xTto  y,llvt]Q  Ti&ifiiv  (viii.  16).  A  passage  in  Fulgentius 
(mytholog.  iii.  6)  illustrates  this  custom:  novaculam  sub  pul- 
vinar  abscondit  lucernamque  modio  contegit;  and  afterwards: 
lucernaque  modii  custodia  eruta.  The  loosely  added  x  a  I  Xd^Tteu 
is  not,  with  the  Itala  (ut  luceat),  to  be  regarded  as  denoting  the 
object,  but  the  effect.  In  the  two  passages  in  St  Luke  where 
the  same  saying  occurs,  we  miss  the  connection  of  subject,  viii. 
16,  xi.  33:  the  latter  passage  clearly  shows  that  many  apo- 
phthegms, joined  together  on  account  of  some  outward  similarity, 
had  in  this  shape  been  handed  down  by  tradition. 

As  therefore  the  light  is  so  placed  in  a  house  that  all  may 
have  the  benefit  of  its  light,  so,  too,  must  Christ's  disciples  be. 
Accordingly,  they  must  not  withdraw  themselves  from  men,  but 
must  openly  appear  among  them  (comp.  x.  27).  And  their  testi- 
mony must  be  delivered  not  only  in  words,  but  also  by  the  life: 
comp.  2  Cor.  viii.  21,  nQovoovfievov  uaXd,  ov  fnovov  evwtclov  kvqlov, 
dXXd  %al  evoj7tiov  av&qcjjttov.  The  KaXd  eqya  are  the  outward 
manifestation  of  the  light;  Bengel:  non  vos,  sed  opera  vestra. 
The  exhortation  is  not  opposed  to  the  warning  given  in  chap.  vi. 
1,  5,  against  qiccvrjvat,,  &ead-rjvca  toig  avd-QtoTtotg:  for  there  it  is 
acting  from  a  desire  of  self-glorification  that  is  condemned; 
here,  it  is  the  ycaXd  tqya  which  spring  from  a  desire  to  honour 
our  heavenly  Father  that  are  approved:  comp.  John  xv.  8,  sv 
Tovvq)  edo!;do&r]  o  7tatr]Q  f.wvy  iva  xotQTcdv  noXvv  q)SQY]Te.  (On 
o  ftatriQ  iv  rolg  ovqavolg,  see  on  chap.  vi.  9 ;  on  dol-dteiv,  comp. 
Matt.  ix.  8 :  Luke  xxiii.  47.)  Besides,  what  is  required  here  is 
not  an  intentional  show  of  good  works,  but  only  the  intentional 
appearance  of  the  disciple  in  the  society  of  men;  and  if  he 
appear  there,  his  good  works  will  of  necessity  become  manifest. 
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And  the  object  is,  that  men,  seeing  these  works,  may  "glorify 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  It  had,  indeed,  been  said, 
ver.  10,  that  the  world  would  hate  the  Christian  dmcuoGvvr], 
and  would  persecute  it;  yet  this  does  not  imply  that  some  will 
not  be  susceptible  so  as  to  be  gained  out  of  the  %6o^og  (comp. 
John  xvii.  9  with  20).  Among  these  would  be  men  who  from 
the  first  were  men  bonse  voluntatis,  as  the  centurion ;  Luke  xxiii. 
47:  ado^aos  tov  Qsov.  Among  them  others,  too,  who  had 
before  been  scandalized,  or  had  even  blasphemed:  1  Pet.  ii.  12: 
iva  iv  cp  xctTCclalovGiv  vf.icov  cog  'ACMOitoitiv,  i%  twv  kccXiov  tqyiov, 
£7t07iTevGavTsg,  do^doiooi  tov  Qeov  iv  fyieQcc  ifiiGxoTtrjg:  these 
words  have  almost  the  air  of  a  distinct  reminiscence.  And  even 
of  those  who  do  not  own  these  works,  what  St  Chrysostom  says 
is  true:  y,cct<x  to  ovveido  g  vfiiag  ^av^ccaovTai  %al aTtodegovrai, 
cbG7TeQOvv  ol  qjccvsQcog  xolaytevovueg  Tovg  iv  rtovrjQiqc  Ztovxag  Aaxa 
vovv  diafidllovGi.  Luther:  "This  is  said  quite  in  St  Matthew's 
fashion,  who  often  speaks  of  works  in  this  way.  For  he  and 
the  other  two  Evangelists,  Mark  and  Luke,  do  not  build  their 
Gospels  upon  the  high  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  like  St  John 
and  St  Paul.  Hence  it  is  that  these  Evangelists  discourse  and 
exhort  so  much  about  good  words  and  works ;  and  so  it  was  to 
be  in  Christianity,  that  men  were  both  to  speak  the  first  and 
perform  the  last.  But  let  everything  have  its  proper  place  and 
value :  the  first  thing  is  to  have  faith  in  Christ,  and  after  that 
comes  the  doing  of  good  works." 


III.  THE  RIGHTEOUSNESS  REQUIRED  UNDER  THE  OLD  DISPEN- 
SATION TO  BE  PERFECTED  AND  FULFILLED  IN  THE  KING- 
DOM  OF   CHRIST. 

Vers.  17—18. 

Ver.  17.  A  saying  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  original 
history  of  Christianity.  The  works  to  be  compared  on  the  sub- 
ject are  the  following :  Spanheim,  dubia  evang.,  dubium  105 — 
118.  Vesperse  Groningianse,  1698,  the  treatise  contained  therein : 
an  Christus  addiderit  Veteri  Testamento,  p.  103.  Bialloblotz- 
ky,  de  legis  Mosaicae  abrogatione,  1824.  Harnack,  Jesus, 
der   Christ   oder   der   Erfueller   des  Gesetzes,   1842.      Mich. 
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Baumgarten,  doctrina  Jesu  Christi  de  lege  Mosaica  ex  oratione 
montana  hausta  et  exposita,  1838.  Baur,  Kritische  Unter- 
suchungen,  S.  613.  Nagel,  Ueber  Melchisedec,  Stud.  u.  Kri- 
tiken,  1849,  S.  348.  Planck,  das  Princip  des  Ebionitismus  (in 
Zellers  theologisch.  Jahrbuch,  1843,  S.  14).  "Judenthum  und 
Urchristentllum,,,  in  Zellers  theol.  Jahrb.  1847,  S.  268.  Kitschl, 
die  altcatholische  Kirche,  S.  27.  Baur,  das  Christenthum 
u.  die  christliche  Kirche,  1853,  S.  25.  E.  J.  Meyer,  Ueber 
das  Verbaeltniss  Jesu  und  seiner  Juenger  zum  alttest.  Ge- 
setz,  1853.  Hofmann,  Schriftbeweis,  ii.  S.  75.  Lechler,  das 
Alte  Testament  in  den  Reden  Jesu,  Stud.  u.  Kritiken,  1854, 
S.  787. 

Inquire  we  first  concerning  the  point  of  transition  from 
ver.  16  to  ver.  17.  Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  same 
subject  is  continued ;  others  again  think  that  a  new  subject  is 
here  entered  upon.  The  former  is  the  view  taken  by  the  auctor 
op.  imperf.,  Bucer,  Maid.,  Menoch. :  "They  are  to  exhibit  their 
light  and  their  doctrines  in  the  same  way  as  Christ  Himself  did, 
who  had  not  come  to  destroy  the  law."  Luther:  "Having 
assigned  to  the  Apostles  their  office,  the  Lord  Christ  next  pro- 
ceeded to  show  them  by  an  example  what  they  should  preach." 
Similarly  August.:  Posteaquam  cohortatus  est  audientes,  ut  se 
prsepararent  ad  omnia  sustinenda  ....  incipit  eos  jam  docere, 
quid  doceant.  Gloss,  ord.,  Gloeckler,  Ernesti,  Episc:  "That 
they  were  not  to  conclude  from  what  He  had  said  that  He  meant 
to  introduce  innovations."  The  majority,  however,  have  rightly 
regarded  this  verse  as  forming  the  commencement  of  a  new 
subject,  to  which  the  foregoing  stands  as  an  introduction.  Tig 
yag  tovto  v7TW7tTevaev ;  (St  Chrysostom,  referring  to  the  ^irj 
vofxiGrfCBj  begins  in  this  way  his  explanation:)  rj  rig  sveKdlrjoev, 
iva  Ttgog  tovto  noLrjOrfcat  ttjv  ajtavTiqGiv;  and  he  replies  that  it 
is  a  prceoccupatio,  in  respect  of  the  antagonistic  position  towards 
the  law  of  Moses,  which  He  assumes  in  the  following  verses. 
More  correctly  Socinus  observes  that  vers.  17 — 21  form  the  ex- 
ordium to  the  New  Testament  lawgiving  which  follows.  Coc- 
ceius :  The  exordium  to  the  following  exposition  of  the  Christian 
diKccioovvr].  Stier:  "A  sublime  porch  with  the  inscription: 
'I  am  He  who  maketh  and  fulfilleth  all  things.'" 

With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  what  gave  rise  to  the  sub- 
ject here  introduced :  many  hold  it  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
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the  suspicions  thrown  out  by  the  Pharisees,  that  Jesus  was  an 
enemy  of  the  law:  suspicions  which  arose  from  the  fact,  that 
He  neither  taught  nor  obeyed  those  observances  which  they 
had  themselves  enjoined  upon  the  people.  (Matt,  xxiii.  23.) 
So  Bucer,  Calv.,  Chemn.,  De  Wette,  Michael.,  Baumg.,  Stier, 
Neander.  It  was  very  natural  to  the  Reformers,  in  opposition  to 
the  Genevan  libertinism  and  Sazon  antinomianism,  to  suppose 
that  here  such  an  apology  of  the  law  was  intended:  and  even 
Olshausen  supposes  that  there  were  antinomian  tendencies  among 
the  disciples  themselves.  Calvin  remarks  on  ver.  17:  Puta- 
bant  igitur  vetus  et  usitatum  regimen  aboleri,  quae  opinio  mul- 
tis  modis  valde  noxia  erat,  pii  enim  Dei  cultores  nunquam 
evangelium  amplexi  essent,  si  fuisset  a  lege  defectio.  Leves 
autem  et  turbulenti  spiritus  ansa  arrepta  totum  religionis  statum 
convellere  cupide  aggressi  essent,  scimus  enim  quam  proterve 
in  rebus  novis  exultet  temeritas.  If,  however,  the  remarks 
made  in  §  3,  on  the  object  of  the  Sermon,  be  correct,  the  occasion 
of  the  introduction  of  this  subject  was,  not  so  much  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  Pharisees,  as  the  desire  to  explain  to  the  Apostles, 
whom  He  had  so  recently  called,  what  was  the  relation  in  which 
He  stood  to  the  Mosaic  economy.  But  although  the  subject 
was  not  occasioned  by  those  suspicions,  no  doubt  the  antithe- 
tical introduction  (.irj  vofniorjte  may  have  been.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, absolutely  necessary  so  to  explain  this  antithetical  form  of 
introduction  (see  p.  10) :  compare,  for  instance,  ov%  fjl&ov  dia- 
Kovvftrjvm  allot  diaxovraai,  Matt.  xx.  28,  and  fj.rj  vo^lorjre  oil 
rjld-ov  ftcclelv  elQrjvrjv,  Matt.  x.  34. 

E.  J.  Meyer,  assuming  that  Christ  here  speaks  only  of  the^ro- 
phetical  contents  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  words  were  spoken  in  opposition  to  the  carnal  expectations 
of  the  Messiah  of  the  disciples:  an  opinion  which  must  stand  or 
fall  with  that  assumption.  According  to  Lightfoot  and  B. 
Crusius,  the  antithesis  was  with  reference  to  the  prevalent  idea, 
founded,  B.  Crusius  think;  on  Jer.  xxx.  31,  that  the  Messiah 
would  reform  the  law.  Bucer,  too,  says:  Prophetas  sciebant 
prsedixisse,  innovanda  esse  per  Christum  omnia.  And  there  is 
one  remarkable  fact  which  these  commentators  have  omitted  to 
notice,  viz.,  that  although  the  Jews  of  every  age  and  sect  main- 
tained emphatically  that  the  law  was  to  abide  for  ever  (see  on 
ver.  18),  there  are  yet  many  passages  which  speak  of  thesubstitu- 
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tion  of  a  new  law  by  the  Messiah,  particularly  the  abrogation  by 
Him  of  the  ceremonial  law :  in  which  passages  allusion  is  repeat- 
edly made  to  Jer.  xxxi.  31.  (They  are  to  be  found  in  Schoettgen, 
Jesus  der  wahre  Messias,  S.  882;  Roeth,  ep.  ad  Hebr.  p.  85; 
see  especially  Gfroerer,  Jahrh.  des  Heils,  2te  Abth.  S.  341.)  But 
the  verse  can  contain  no  such  allusion  to  this  Messianic  expecta- 
tion on  the  part  of  His  audience,  supposing  it  to  have  existed;  for, 
so  far  from  opposing  such  an  expectation,  the  verse  exactly  fulfils 
it.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  believe  it  to  have  existed ; 
for  it  would  be  certainly  rash  to  make  isolated  sayings,  gathered 
from  the  Rabbis  of  the  3d  to  the  10th  century,  the  opinion  cur- 
rent among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ.  The  probability  is, 
that  all  that  the  Jews  generally  understood  by  the  passage  in 
Jeremiah  (xxxi.  31)  was,  that  the  covenant  was  to  be  renewed 
and  established  by  the  inscription  of  the  law  on  the  hearts  of  men. 
Thus  Kimchi  explains  it:  DnaTttJri.oinb  ttHffiB  Ttwih  trnnn  t-pm 
mbs  win  )m  "O  tr\*\sn  ab  mhSn  n^t .  . .,  that  the  renewal  of 
the  covenant  consists  in  its  SWp,  in  the  confirmation  of  the  law 
by  its  being  inscribed  in  their  heart. 

The  genuineness  of  this  saying  of  Christ  has  been  more 
generally  recognised  than  that  of  any  other.  (Planck,  "Ueber 
das  Princip*  des  Ebionitismus,"  in  loc.  cit.)  Few  there  are 
who,  like  Gfroerer,1  have  called  in  question  its  authenticity. 
In  recent  times  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  key  to  the 
new  principle  of  Christianity  in  the  first  phase  of  its  develop- 
ment. Taken  along  with  vers.  18  and  19,  this  saying  appears 
to  claim  for  Christianity  only  the  character  of  a  more  profound 
Judaism,  or  as  being  merely  a  reformatory  manifestation,  not 
as  a  distinctly  new  stage  of  religious  development.  It  was 
natural  that  it  should  prove  a  stumbling-block  to  Marcion:  he 
accused  the  Catholic  Judaizers  of  altering  the  text,  and  thus 
confirmed  it  himself:  %l  Somite;  on  rjX&ov  TtlrjQwocu  xov  v6f.tov 
?}  tovg  TtQOcpfyag;  rjl&ov  yiccTalvoai,  aXfi  ov  TtlrjQwOcu.  (Isi- 
dorus  Pelus.  epp.  i.  371;  Origen,  dialogus  de  recta  fide,  T.  i. 
830,  ed.  de  la  Rue;  Tertull.   contra  Marc.  iv.  9,  36.)     The 

1  Gfroerer  ("die  heilige  Sage,"  2  Abth.  S.  84)  and  Roeth  (ep.  ad  Hebrseos, 
1836,  p.  214)  announce  their  discovery,  that  the  only  reason  for  which  the 
supposititious  Matthew  put  this  saying  into  the  mouth  of  Christ,  was  in  order 
that  he  might  in  ver.  19  combat  St  Paul,  whom  it  is  he  means  when  he  there 
speaks  of  the  "least  in  the  kingdom  of  God." 
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Manichseans  also  took  exception  to  it ;  either  doubting  its  genu- 
ineness, or  declaring  that  if  genuine  it  was  unintelligible.  (Aug. 
contra  Faust,  i.  17,  c.  1,  5,  6.1)  On  the  other  side,  heathens, 
Jews,  and  deists  found  in  it  a  proof  that  the  Author  of  Chris- 
tianity held  merely  Jewish  opinions,  and  that  it  was  Paul  who 
first  proclaimed  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion. 
(Julian,  in  Cyrilli.  10,  351 ;  the  Talmud  tr.  Schabbath,  f.  116,  2; 
K.  Isaac,  Chissuk  Emuna,  or  Defence  of  the  Jewish  belief, 
c.  19,  ed.  Wagenseil ;  Mendelsohn,  "Jerusalem  oder  die  religioese 
Macht  des  Judenthums ;"  the  deist  Toland,  "Nazarenus ;"  the 
Wolfenbuettler  Fragment,  vom  Zweck  Jesu,  §  7,  against  which 
see  Bialloblotzky,  de  legis  Mosaic*  abrogatione,  Gott.  1824, 
and  Tobler,  "Gedanken  zur  Ehre  Jesu,"  S.  63.)  Even  Fritzsche 
regards  the  liberal  doctrine  of  St  Paul  as  foreign  to  the  original 
purpose  of  Christ:  as  does  also  Strauss  in  the  first  and  fourth 
editions  of  his  Leben  Jesu  (4  ed.  i.  528),  although  he  does  not 
state  this  categorically,  but  only  hypothetically.  Previous  to 
Fritzsche,  this  saying  had  been  commonly  regarded  by  the 
nationalists  as  simply  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  Pauline  phase 
of  Christianity.  But  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  in  its 
philosophical  and  historical  bearings,  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
in  Him  who  spoke  these  words  there  must  have  been  at  least 
the  germ  of  that  system  which  bears  His  name.  Strauss  admits 
that  this  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  importance  attached  by 
Christ  to  the  state  of  the  heart  and  disposition,  in  opposition  to 
the  external  view  of  the  requirements  of  the  law  which  the 
Pharisees  took.  Here,  however,  no  more  is  acceded  to  Christ 
than  what  nationalism  itself  allowed.  Planck,  however  (in  his 
essay  "ueber  Judenthum  und  Urchristenthum"),  goes  beyond 
this  position:  according  to  his  view,  the  state  of  mind  and 
heart  which  Christ  required,  is  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  man 
to  surrender  himself  wholly  to  God,  as  Matt.  vi.  24  strongly 
testifies.  No  doubt  even  this  view  makes  the  relation  of  God 
to  man  entirely  objective :  there  is  nothing  of  that  principle  of 
%(xqiq  which  is  the  Divine  bending  in  mercy  towards  the  human, 
of  which  St  Paul  speaks;  man  is  directed  only  to  his  own  prac- 

1  Faustus  (like  the  modern  criticism)  argues :  quod  Joannes  non  testatur, 
qui  fuit  in  monte,  Matthaeus  hoc  seripsit,  qui  longo  intervallo,  postquam  Je- 
sus de  monte  descendit,  secutus  est  eum;  testis  idoneus  tacet,  loquitur  minus 
idoneus.  • 
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tical  relation  towards  God.  Baur,  in  his  latest  work,  argues  from 
the  saying  (.la^aqtoi  ol  Ttrcoxot,  which  he  calls  "the  most  preg- 
nant expression  of  the  original  Christian  consciousness."  That 
saying,  he  remarks,  which  represents  Christians  as  sensible  even 
here,  in  the  midst  of  outward  poverty,  that  they  are  in  posses- 
sion of  heaven,  reconciles  and  unites  this  world  and  the  next, 
and  thus  destroys  and  transcends  the  position  which  the  old 
economy  held.  Although  Baur  believes  himself  constrained  to 
maintain  that  Christ  Himself  adhered  to  the  law  in  its  widest 
compass,  he  holds  that  He  still  possessed  a  most  distinct  con- 
sciousness, that  the  new  doctrine  must  of  necessity  advance  be- 
yond the  limitations  of  its  commencement.  (Christenthum  und 
Kirche,  S.  30.)  He  observes:  "That  He  was  fully  conscious 
not  only  of  the  antagonistic  character  of  His  doctrine,  but  of 
the  effects  which  would  attend  its  promulgation,  may  be  seen 
from  Matt.  ix.  16.  In  that  passage  He  not  only  points  out  the 
unaccommodating  spirit  of  the  new  doctrine,  but  gives  plainly 
to  understand,  that  although  He  Himself  adhered  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  old  traditional  forms,  and  thus  put  the  new  wine 
into  old  bottles,  yet  He  did  so  in  the  distinct  consciousness  that 
soon  enough  the  new  substance  would  destroy  the  old  forms, 
the  new  wine  burst  the  old  bottles.  But  what  was  it  which 
could  thus  impart  to  the  new  principle  a  momentum  which 
should  destroy  the  old  forms  and  go  beyond  everything,  but  that 
He  went  back  to  the  state  of  man's  heart  and  soul,  to  that  in  a 
man  which  makes  him  a  man,  which  constitutes  his  own  true 
self?"  (Baur,  Christenthum  und  Kirche,  S.  27.)  Here  it  is  the 
doctrine,  upon  whose  dialectical  development  the  new  principle 
is  built  up ;  while  the  person  of  Christ,  it  is  expressly  stated, 
remains  in  the  background  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Ritschl  holds,  however,  that  it  is  the  person  of  Christ  which 
triumphs  over  the  Old  Testament  position.  "When,"  he  re- 
marks (S.  44),  "Christianity  comes  forth  as  a  new  religion, 
what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  point  where  the  new  principle 
appears  no  longer  as  a  latent  germ,  but  as  a  reality,  and  de- 
taches itself  definitely  from  all  the  representations  of  Old  Testa- 
ment piety?"  "The  answer  to  this  question,  we  read  further,  is 
that  the  perfect  righteousness  which,  in  opposition  to  the  Phari- 
sees, Jesus  required  as  the  condition  of  entrance  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  was  represented  as  a  reality  in  Himself '." 
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We  proceed  to  the  exposition.  We  have  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  v6(,iog  y,al  TtQcxpyTcci  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ttlrj- 
Qwoca  on  the  other.  Noting  and  TiQOcptjrai,  the  two  principal 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  denote  the  codex  in  its  widest 
extent  (chap.  vii.  12,  xxii.  40;  Luke  xvi.  16;  Acts  xiii.  15; 
Rom.  iii.  21),  and  by  transposition,  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament.  For  in  them  are  expressed  the  main  elements  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  indeed  of  all  religions;  to  wit,  com- 
mandment and  promise.  But  neither  of  these  is  exclusively 
allotted  to  one  or  the  other  part  of  the  codex :  even  the  vo^og 
contains  a  prophetic  and  typical  element,  and  the  prophets 
are  preachers  of  the  law.  Hence  b  vorwg  %al  ol  7tQocpr)xai  is 
sometimes  used  to  denote  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  in  its 
legal  (Matt.  vii.  12,  xxii.  40),  sometimes  in  its  prophetical,  aspect 
(Matt.  xi.  13,  Rom.  iii.  21).  Sometimes,  however,  we  find  all 
the  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  comprehended  under  the  term 
vojiiog,  as  the  pars  potior  codicis  (Rom.  iii.  19;  John  x.  34). 

"H  in  this  passage  has  essentially  the  meanning  of  z«/.  The 
only  difference  would  be,  that  in  the  one  case  (if  v.al  was  used) 
the  writer's  object  would  be  to  bring  both  ideas  simultaneously 
before  the  reader,  as  forming  together  but  one  idea;  whereas, 
in  the  other  case,  the  one  idea  would  come  up  after  the  other. 
Thus  a  law  says:  "Whoso  slandereth  the  King  and  Queen," 
or,  "whoso  slandereth  the  King  or  the  Queen."  The  reason  for 
the  use  of  the  one  or  the  other  cannot,  therefore,  lie  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  clause,  as  Fritzsche  thinks,  who,  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  Rom.  iv.  13,  lays  down  the  canon,  that  rj  occurs  in 
negative,  -ml  in  positive,  sentences.  Exceptions  to  this  may  be 
found,  in  a  negative  sentence,  in  chap.  vi.  25,  where,  according 
to  preponderating  testimony,  the  proper  reading  is  tmxl  :  in  posi- 
tive sentences,  where  rj  is  used,  in  1  Cor.  xi.  27;  1  Pet.  i.  11; 
James  ii.  15,  iv.  11.  In  the  last  passage,  as  in  many  others, 
the  codices  hesitate  between  nud  and  r].  In  our  own  passage, 
Cod.  125*  has  xa/.  The  reason  for  putting  %al  or  r]  here  cannot 
like  in  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  any  more  than  the 
reason  for  adding  or  omitting  the  disjunctive  before  the  first 
clause  is  to  be  found  therein  (Bornemann,  on  Xenoph.  Mem. 
L.  1,  c.  6,  §9,  and  on  exped.  Cyri,  L.  6,  c.  4,  §2).  Chrys.  has 
here :  ?)  iov  voi.iov  rj  zovg  nqocprjcag.  Nothing  therefore  can  be 
definitely  determined  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage  from  the 
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use  of  %a  l  or  r;:  although,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  controversy 
on  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  r\  in  1  Cor.  xi.  27  was  regarded  as 
decisive.  On  the  one  hand,  we  cannot,  with  Meinel  (Treatise 
on  the  passage  in  Bertholdt's  Journal  d.  neuesten  Theolog. 
Litt.  1822,  B.  xiv.  S.  22)  and  with  Wieseler  (Stud.  u.  Krit. 
1839,  4H.,'S.  1122),  maintain,  that  by  the  r]  the  prophetic  part 
is  brought  into  distinct  prominence  as  an  independent  concep- 
tion; for  rj  is  used  sometimes  to  unite  ideas  which  are  quite 
synonymous :  comp.  e.g.  mra  sv  rj  (.da  negata,  ver.  18 ;  Acts  i.  7, 
XQovovg  rj  y.aiQovg;  Herodian,  vii.  3,  8:  Ti(ir)v  rj  dogav  litl 
TQOTtaioig  7tQooyevo^£vr]v.  As  little  can  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  said,  with  Usteri  (paulinischer  Lehrbegriff,  4  A  S.  197),  that 
by  the  r]  the  Prophets  are  expressly  designated  as  supplementary 
to  the  idea  of  v6(iog,  i.e.,  as  the  expounders  of  the  law.  Such 
being  the  state  of  the  case,  it  follows  that  there  are  possible  two 
different  explanations  of  the  thing  itself,  and  a  third  different 
view  of  the  form.  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  may  denote  the 
Old  Testament  economy  apprehended  as  an  unity — either  (1.) 
in  its  ethical,  or  (2.)  in  its  prophetical  character;  or  (3.)  the 
prophetical  part  may  be  viewed  as  independently  annexed  by  jg 
to  the  ethical.  The  first  view  is  that  prevalent  in  modern  times 
(Bucer,  Calv.,  Mel.,  Socin.,  Grotius,  Episc,  Rosenm.,  Paul., 
Kuinoel,  Usteri,  Mich.,  Baumgarten,  B.-Crus.,  Meyer,  De  W., 
v.  Gerlach,  and,  though  not  articulately,  the  critics  of  Baur's 
School).  The  second  is  found  in  Clemens  Alex.,  Strom,  vii. 
532,  ed.  Pott.:  TclrjqioGat  de  xbv  v6(iov  ov%  wg  evderj,  alia  rqt 
tag  Kava  vofxov  7tQ0(prp;elag  enuvelelg  yeveodai  %a%a  rr)v  avrov 
TtaqovoLav  STtel  %a  irjg  og&rjg  tcoXit slag  Tial  tolg  6i- 
yialcjg  /?£/?£wxdcr i  7tqd  tov  vo\.tov  Sid  tov  Xoyov  €Krj- 
qvoo£to.  Hilar. :  lex  operum  posita  est  et  omnia  in  fidem  eorum,. 
quae  in  Christo  erant  revelanda,  conclusit ...  lex  autem  sub  vela- 
mento  verborum  spiritalium  nativitatem  Domini  nostri  et  corpora- 
litatem  et  passionem  et  resurrectionem  locuta  est.  Also  Olshausen, 
E.  J.  Meyer:  the  last  in  this  sense,  that  the  pedagogical  charac- 
ter of  the  ethical  law  is  presented  under  the  point  of  view  of  the 
prophecy.  Meyer  thus  sums  up  his  explanation:  "Christ  has 
come  to  allow  that  which  the  Old  Testament,  in  its  Law  and  in 
its  Prophets  (at  once  prophetical  and  typical),  intended,  to  become 
realized."  The  third  view,  which  disjoins  the  two  members  of 
the  clause,  and  thus  is  also  formally  different  from  the  other 
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two,  is,  that  Christ  expresses  His  fulfilling  of  the  prophetical 
predictions  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  law  on  the  other  hand. 
This  interpretation  is  the  one  most  generally  adopted  in  ancient 
and  modern  times  (Chrys.,  Theoph.,  Aug.,  Euthym.,  Bullinger, 
Beza,  Chemnitz,  Hunnius,  Calov,  Bengel,  Meinel,  Strauss, 
Neander,  Bleek  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1853,  S.  303),  Ewald,  Lechler 
in  loc.  cit.). 

The  opinion,  that  the  reference  is  exclusively  to  the  legal 
portion  of  the  Old  Test.,  is  based  mainly  on  two  arguments, 
chiefly  insisted  on  by  De  Wette  and  Baumgarten.  First,  it  is 
alleged  that  no  one  could  ever  have  ascribed  to  Christ  the  in- 
tention of  abrogating  the  Prophets;  and  second,  that  in  the 
succeeding  passage  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  Prophets.  In  op- 
position to  the  former  argument,  it  has  been  rightly  adduced  by 
E.  J.  Meyer,  that  such  an  idea  was  by  no  means  unnatural  in  men 
who  witnessed  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  so  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  carnal  Messianic  expectations  which  they  cherished. 
But  the  second  argument  holds  its  ground;  and  it  is  corrobo- 
rated not  only  by  vers.  18 — 20,  but  by  the  parallel  passage  in 
Luke  xvi.  17.  The  reason  why  the  majority  of  expositors, 
ancient  and  modern,  have  held  that  there  is  also  a  reference  to 
the  Prophets,  was  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  disjunctive  form 
of  the  phrase, — not  so  much  the  rj  vovg  Ttgocprjtag — as  the  idea 
that  Christ,  having  intimated  the  nhr-qovv  as  His  special  mission, 
could  not,  in  so  doing,  leave  wholly  out  of  account  the  prophetical 
portions  of  the  Old  Test.  Many  too,  like  Bleek  (in  loc.  cit., 
S.  304),  have  allowed  their  opinion  to  be  determined  by  the 
18th  verse. 

Under  this  impression  apparently,  E.  J.  Meyer  has  been  led 
to  deny  all  reference  to  the  Law  viewed  in  its  injunctions 
and  commands,  and  to  explain  the  saying  exclusively  of  "the 
realization  of  the  intention  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets."  His 
discursus  is  occasionally  very  ingenious  in  its  polemical  portions, 
but  it  is  vitiated  by  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  the  concept  intention.  For  he  ascribes  an  intention, 
with  regard  to  the  future,  not  only  to  the  Law,  but  also  to  the 
predictions  in  the  Prophets ;  whereas  there  can  only  be  an  in- 
tention where  there  is  a  purpose  to  be  attained.  Then,  again, 
failing  adequately  to  distinguish  between  the  practical  and  the 
theoretical,  he  lumps  together  the  pedagogical  and  the  typical 
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characters  of  the  vopog,  under  the  idea  of  an  intention  (S.  63, 
64);  whereas  the  two  are  distinct:  the  law,  in  its  pedagogical 
character,  must  prepare  the  way  for  the  new  religion  in  a  prac- 
tical manner,  whilst  in  its  typical  character  it  does  so  by  in- 
struction and  insight.  Joined  to  this  is  the  mistake  [of  sup- 
posing], that  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  Law  must  fall  to  the 
ground,  the  pedagogical  institution  of  Moses  be  given  up,  in 
order  that  that  which  was  intended  by  it  (under  which  expres- 
sion he  again  comprises  both  the  moral  preparation  and  the 
antitypical  realization),  viz.,  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ, 
may  be  obtained.  This  erroneous  view  is  next  made  the  basis 
of  a  new  and  utterly  mistaken  exposition  of  those  verses,  which 
makes  the  prophetical  interpretation  of  this  17th  verse  simply 
impossible, — viz.,  the  18th  and  19th.  According  to  this  author, 
the  command  there  given,  to  keep  even  the  least  commandment, 
only  means  the  keeping  of  these  commandments  in  their  spirit 
and  intention,  while  in  the  letter  obedience  to  them  is  done  away 
with.  "If  you  do  the  commandments  like  the  Pharisees,  i.e., 
in  the  letter,  without  thinking  of  their  intention,  you  shall  never 
attain  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Ye  have  heard,  for  example, 
the  Mosaic  law:  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  This  command  exists 
no  longer  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  and  if  you  do  not  get 
beyond  these  words,  you  will  never  reach  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  But  what  that  command  intends,  the  idea  upon  which 
it  is  based,  viz.,  true  brotherly  love, — that  is  of  account  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  So  here  an  intention  is  ascribed  to  the 
commands  of  the  law, — although,  from  the  terms  in  which  his 
conclusion  is  given,  one  would  not  expect  it.  As  the  typical 
method  of  preparation  cannot  be  the  right  one,  all  that  remains 
is  the  pedagogical;  that  is,  the  lower  moral  requirements  pave 
the  way  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  higher.  But  this  writer  goes 
on  to  argiie,  this  higher  fulfilment  cannot  stand  in  an  antago- 
nistic relation  to  that  lower  fulfilment;  consequently,  that  the 
higher  may  be  fulfilled,  the  lower  must  be  abolished:  but  the 
iollere  here  is  rather  a  conservare. 

Yet  the  thought  which  this  author  develops  so  obscurely,  is 
one  which  we  hold  is  at  the  root  of  a  correct  interpretation  of 
the  saying  under  consideration.  It  is  already  to  be  found  in 
Augustin  (con.  Faust.  T.  viii.  220):  Impletur  lex  (so  he  does 
not  take  vojuog  and  nqocp.  disjunctively)  vel  cum  fiant,  quae  ibi 
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prsecepta  sunt,  vel  cum  exhibentur,  quae  ibi  prophetata  sunt, 
lex  enim  per  Moysen  data  est,  gratia  et  Veritas  per  Jesum 
Christum  facta  est  (Joli.  i.  17).  Gratia  pertinet  ad  caritatis 
plenitudinem,  Veritas  ad  prophetiarum  impletionem.  So,  too, 
Neander,  Stier,  Lechler,  in  loc.  cit.  As  the  prophecy  theoreti- 
cally, so  was  the  law  practically,  a  shadowy  outline  of  ^iBlovxa 
aya&d  (Heb.  x.  1).  It  is  a  oxiayQCHptcc,  VTvoyqacpr]  (Stallbaum 
on  de  repub.  ii.  p.  60,  179),  to  which  the  Christian  economy 
supplies  the  ttoyqacpia  or  ajregyaola.  In  its  constituent  ethical 
elements,  alike  as  regards  its  incentives  and  its  requirements,  it 
contains  the  germs  of  that  dinaioovvr}  which  is  fully  realized  in 
the  Christian  economy  as  dr/aioovvrj  %.  ftaGilelag  xov  Qeov  (vi. 
33).  In  its  ritual  elements,  it  has  on  the  one  side  an  ethical  and 
pedagogical  import,  on  the  other,  a  symbolical  and  didactical 
character.  Hence  vo^og  ymI  jiQocprftm  must  be  viewed  as  form- 
ing together  an  unity:  for  the  vog.iog  contains  the  element  of 
prophecy  (Acts  xxvi.  22) ;  and  the  Prophets  expound  the  Law, 
— nay,  more,  they  contain  the  Law  in  a  series  of  progressive 
revelation,  they  give  it  a  deeper  meaning,  and  bring  it  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  Christian  revelation.  So  Christ  has  come  to  perfect, 
to  fill  up  with  religious  knowledge  and  life,  all  that  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament revelation  existed  only  in  outline.  Compare  the  striking 
saying  of  Synesius,  homil.  on  Ps.  lxxv.  9 :  tv  yaq  envevos  7rvevf.ia 
%cd  elg  TiqocprjTiqv  xal  eig  aitoozolov  %al  xonra  x.  ttoyqaqjoig  ndXau 
fiev  8G%LccyQcc<pr]0€vy  stteitch  (.dv-cot  d Lrjy.qi^coae  tcc  f.iev  zrjg 
yvwGEcog.  Nor  is  it  a  proof  that  we  are  at  fault  in  taking  this 
comprehensive  view,  that  in  the  sequel  only  the  one  side,  the 
relation  to  the  ethical  law,  is  brought  prominently  forward.  St 
Paul,  likewise,  when  he  speaks  of  fulfilling  the  law,  dwells 
principally  upon  the  fundamental  law  of  Israel,  the  ethical  Deca- 
logue (Kom.  ii.  14,  15,  iii.  20:  comp.  Author's  commentary,  5  A., 
S.  141).  "The  Decalogue,"  says  Hengstenberg  (Beitraege,  iii. 
597),  "gives  the  essence  of  the  whole  law.  This  is  shown  al- 
ready by  the  number  of  ten  commandments,  on  which  stress  is 
laid  in  the  law  itself  (Exod.  xxxiv.  28 ;  Deut.  iv.  13).  [The 
number  ten,  the  highest  of  simple  numbers,  was  the  decisive 
number  in  the  old  Symbology.]  It  is  shown,  further,  by  the  fact, 
that  the  ten  commandments  are  called  the  words  of  the  covenant, 
Exod.  xxxiv.  28 ;  and  the  circumstance,  that  the  Decalogue  alone 
was  deposited  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  while  the  Book  of  the 
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Law,  as  merely  supplemental  to  it,  was  placed  beside  the  ark."1 
But  "although  Christ  referred  to  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  both  its  parts,  He  might  afterwards  bring  one  parti- 
cular aspect  into  greater  prominence,"  (Neander). 

And  with  this  we  have  already  given  our  view  of  the  mean- 
ing of  7tXr]Qovv.  With  regard  to  its  lexical  signification:  that 
given  by  Vitringa,  followed  by  Hottinger,  Schoettgen,  Heum., 
=  laa  to  "teach"  is  not  to  be  mentioned.  IIlrjQovv,  in  its  se- 
condary sense,  is  "to  make  up  the  full  numbers :"  7t'krlQovf.dvrl<; 
vrjg  emkrjolag,  Arist.  Eccl.  v.  89;  to  "supplement:"  to,  te  sv 
y/ulv  veov  0£[iv6zr}Tog  7rXrjQwoeTe  tjj  tcov  Vfieviqwv  egycov  av- 
dqaya&ia  (Herodian,  i.  5,  25);  "what  owing  to  my  youth  is 
wanting  to  my  authority,  you  will  make  ufc  by  your  bravery." 
Thus  the  word  is  used  of  the  filling-up  (k  a  measure,  Matt, 
xxiii.  32,  and  of  the  full  realization  of  a  symbolical  institution 
like  the  Passover,  Luke  xxii.  16.  niygovv  vo/liov,  ivzolrjv,  in 
classic  and  Hellenistic  use,  means :  implere,  explere  legem,  per- 
agere  quae  sunt  officii.  (Herodian,  iii.  11;  Arrian.  diss.  Epict.  4, 
8 ;  Rom.  viii.  4,  xiii.  8 ;  Fritzsche  ad  Rom.  ii.  472.)  The  prsecep- 
tum,  as  Mel.  observes,  is  a  simulacrum  so  long  as  its  fulfilment  is 
wanting.  Avuv  (comp.  on  v.  19),  /.aralveiv  vofiov,  in  Hellenistic 
and  classic  Greek,  is  equivalent  to  Akvqovv  (Matt.  xv.  6;  Gal. 
iii.  17),  xcerccQyetp  (Rom.  iii.  31,  iv.  14) :,  comp.  2  Mace.  ii.  23, 
iv.  11;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  4,  2,  xviii.  3,  1;  Demosth.  Timocr.,  ed. 
Reiske,  p.  700:  Ivev  xai  noizl  tov  (xrjdevdg  a^iav  b  tovtovC 
v6f.ioq.  The  antithesis  to  Iveiv  in  ver.  19,  schows  that  the  theo- 
retical and  the  practical  negation  are  to  be  regarded  as  conjoined. 

The  question  which  next  presents  itself  is,  whether  the 
clause  is  to  be  supplemented  from  the  context  by  the  object  of 
the  fulfilment,  "the  Law  and  the  Prophets,"  a  course  gramma- 
tically admissible  (see  Krueger's  Griech.  Gramm.  §  60,  7), — 
or,  whether  we  are  to  take  the  infinitive  absolutely  as  in  Lu- 
ther's translation  [and  in  the  English  authorized  version];  as 
Stolz:  "I  am  not  come  to  weaken,  but  to  make  perfect." 
Neander,  Harnack.  Such  an  energetic  declaration  appears 
still  more  in  keeping  with  His  full  consciousness  of  being  the 
Redeemer.  How  much  or  how  little  is  implied  in  the  idea  of 
fulfilling,  must  depend,  first,  on  the  dogmatical  stand-point  of 

1   Mel.:  Quid  est  lex?     Respondeo  pueris  breviter:  est  decalogus. 
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the  expositor,  and  next,  on  the  view  taken,  as  to  whether  the 
prophetical  element  has  here  any  significance.  The  act  of  ful- 
filment may  be  regarded  either  as  comprehended  in  the  work 
done  by  Christ  Himself,  or  as  only  begun  by  Him  and  com- 
pleted by  the  disciples  as  His  agents.  Again,  the  fulfilling 
may  be  restricted  to  the  sphere  of  His  teaching,  or  it  may  be 
extended  to  His  practical  agency,  the  fulfilling  by  His  life  and 
sufferings.  That  the  fulfilment  is  accomplished  by  Christ  alone, 
is  held  by  the  Fathers  mentioned  in  p.  34,  by  the  Catholic, 
Socinian,  and  Arminian  expositors  (Socinus,  Wolzogen,  Crell), 
who,  assuming  the  imperfection  of  the  law,  explain  7tlrjQovv: 
defectum  legis  explere;  Wettst.:  perfecit  legem  Christus,  turn 
addendo  promissa  vitse  alterius,  turn  ea  auferendo,  quae  obstabant, 
quominus  gentes  cum  Judseis  in  unam  societatem  coalescere 
possent.  The  more  this  supplementing  is  regarded  as  not  of  a 
mechanical  and  quantitative  character,  so  much  the  more  does 
this  explanation  approach  that  other  which  regards  the  fulfil- 
ment as  consisting  rather  in  an  unfolding  and  deepening,  than  a 
supplementing,  of  the  Old  Testament  economy.  The  Ration- 
alists make  it  out  to  be  merely  an  explaining:  Teller,  "to  ex- 
plain and  enforce  the  law  in  all  its  extent;"  Barth,  "I  am 
come  to  amplify  and  make  honourable  that  ancient  doctrine  of 
Wisdom;"  Doederlein,  "Sancire  nova  decreta  et  vetera  melius 
explicare"  (Institt.  ii.  p.  405) ;  even  Heubner  (praktische  Er- 
klaerung  des  N.  T.):  uto  explain  more  accurately,  and  to  re- 
commend by  practising  it."  With  a  profound  apprehension  of 
the  law  in  its  relation  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  salvation, 
Luther  explains  it  thus :  "to  show  the  real  kernel  and  true  sig- 
nificance of  the  law,  that  men  might  learn  what  it  is,  and  what 
it  requires ;"  and  Meyer :  the  Tthq^ioGio,  of  the  law  is  the  perfect 
development  of  the  real  essence  of  its  precepts,  and  the  deliver- 
ance of  their  substance  from  that  positive  form  in  which  it  had 
hitherto  been  confined:  so  Olsh.,  De  W^ette,  Ewald. 

That  the  fulfilling  was  merely  ani  external  supplementing 
or  improvement  of  the  law,  cannot  be  admitted.  It  is  disproved 
by  the  deep  pedagogical  and  economical  view  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment held  by  Christ  and  by  St  Paul  (see  on  ver.  21) :  fur- 
ther, by  the  allusion  to  the  Prophets,  if  that  is  recognised  as  an 
independent  element ;  by  the  eiog  av  n(xv%a  yevrpai,  ver.  18 ;  by 
the  important  position  of  tzoibIv,  ver.  19;  and  by  what  is  said  of 
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the  moral  superiority  of  the  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
ver.  20.  As  rightly  observed  by  Augustin,  Christ  annexes  great- 
ness in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  not  to  the  observance  of  com- 
mands which  had  yet  to  be  given,  but  to  obedience  to  those 
already  in  existence.  (Comp.  also  Philippi,  ueber  den  thaetigen 
Gehorsam  Christi,  1841,  S.  33.)  Certainly  there  is  implied  in 
what  follows,  a  deepening  of  the  Divine  requirements  in  the  law, 
if  by  this  be  understood  the  introduction  of  a  deeper  signifi- 
cance than  it  ever  had  before.  And  not  alone  in  this  expres- 
sion, but  everywhere  in  the  Gospel,  that  the  Saviour  had  no 
intention  to  teach  anything  entirely  new,  anything  for  which 
some  point  of  contact  might  not  be  found  in  the  Old  Test., 
and  for  which  the  Old  Test,  had  not  prepared  the  way.  It  is 
not  with  rabbinical  hair-splittings,  but  with  simple  depth  of 
insight  (as  every  unprejudiced  reader  must  admit),  that  He 
points  out,  in  Old  Test,  sayings  and  facts,  truths  which  seem 
entirely  to  transcend  the  stage  of  religious  development  which 
the  Old  Testament  had  reached.  He  vindicates  the  right  of 
the  heathen  to  God's  messengers  by  the  examples  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  Luke  iv.  25,  26 ;  the  incomparably  superior  importance 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law  to  that  of  ritual  observances, 
is  shown  by  a  quotation  from  Hosea,  Matt.  ix.  13,  xii.  7 ;  the 
right  even  to  break  the  Sabbath,  when  its  claims  come  into 
collision  with  moral  self-love  or  love  of  our  neighbour,  is  proved 
from  the  example  of  David  and  the  priests,  Matt.  xii.  3,  4;  the 
summing-up  of  all  the  commandments  of  the  moral  law  in  love 
to  God  and  to  thy  neighbour,  Matt.  xxii.  40 ;  a  future  life  for 
the  departed  patriarchs  is  demonstrated  from  the  words  of 
Moses  himself,  Matt.  xxii.  32.  (Compare  Lechler's  admirable 
disquisition  in  the  treatise  already  quoted,  "das  Alte  Testa- 
ment in  den  Keden  Jesu,"  S.  792.) 

Now,  although  we  have  little  sympathy  with  the  attempt  to 
fathom  the  deep  things  of  Holy  Writ  with  an  exegetical  plumb- 
line,  yet,  with  the  interpretation  as  hitherto  determined,  we 
cannot  content  ourselves.  We  are  carried  beyond  it  by  that 
consciousness  in  the  Saviour,  in  virtue  of  which  He  promises,  in 
the  Beatitude,  ver.  6,  the  possession  of  diyiawovvi]  to  those  who 
longed  for  it ;  by  the  expression  in  Luke  iv.  18,  in  which  Christ 
applies  to  Himself  the  words  of  the  prophet,  yiygvl-ai  %.  ccixfia- 
Xwvoig  acpeaiv,  zolg  zvcpXoig  dvd(3heipiv,    mtoaxukm  rovg  ve- 
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d^qava^dvovg,  adding  the  words :  orj^iegov  7C£7tlrjQcoTatrj  yQaq)rj 
avzrj;  further,  by  the  allusion  in  our  passage  to  the  prophetical 
element ;  and  by  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  expressions,  ver. 
18,  libra  ev  rj  fit  la  yieqala,  and  ecog  av  navxa  yivrjrai. — In  the  first 
place,  we  must  regard  the  TtlrjQovv  as  applying,  not  only  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  but  to  the  whole  of  His  ministry  in  doing  and 
in  suffering :  nor  can  the  circumstance,  that  no  reference  is  made 
to  the  latter  in  the  sequel,  deter  us  from  this  conclusion  (vide 
supra,  p.  126).  Here  at  the  outset,  we  are  met  by  the  view, 
which  would  restrict  the  Tzlygovv  x.  vo^iov  to  the  resolution  of 
Christ  to  submit  personally  to  obedience  to  the  law,  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  Jews  (Spanheim ;  Reinhard,  Plan  Jesu,  5  A.  S. 
15;  Planck,  Einfuhrung  des  Christen thums,  i.  175:  Amthor, 
de  Apostasia,  1833,  p.  7).  This  opinion,  however,  is  antiquated, 
and  has  no  longer  any  supporters.  Not  so,  however,  that  ac- 
cording to  which  these  words  contain  the  expression  of  our 
Lord's  perfect  v7Taviorj,  the  union  of  His  will  with  the  will  of  the 
Father  embodied  in  His  actions  and  sufferings.  This  opinion 
has  still  its  representatives:  it  is  held  by  some  with  a  reference 
to  the  Church  dogma  of  the  satisfactio  activa;  by  others,  apart 
from  any  such  reference.  Without  this  reference,  by  Socinus, 
Bleek,  v.  Gerlach,  Lechler ;  with  it,  by  Chrys.,  Bucer ;  and  since 
the  introduction  of  the  dogma  of  the  obedientia  activa  into  the 
Reformed  and  Lutheran  Churches,  by  several  theologians  of 
both  communions  (see  Aretius1),  and  Cocceius,  Hunnius,  Calov, 
Er.  Schmidt  (inloc):  comp.  Quenstedt,  theol.  didactica,  iii.  p. 
282;  among  recent  writers,  Philippi,  vom  thaetigen  Gehorsam 
Christi,  S.  34,  Mich.  Baumgarten  (in  loc.  cit.  S.  15).  The 
only  objection  to  the  opinion  that  this  element  of  His  own  per- 
sonal obedience  formed  part  of  His  idea,  is  in  the  words,  scog  av 
navxa  yevrjrai,  in  the  folloving  confirmatory  verse.  In  these 
words,  He  alludes  to  a  future  fulfilling  of  the  law  by  the  mem- 
bers of  His  kingdom,  a  fulfilment  rendered  possible  only  through 
Him.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  this  may  form  one  aspect 
of  the  many-sided  conception.  But  for  the  supposition  that 
this  7th']QU)oig  includes  the  idea  of  a  satisfactio  activa,  there  is 

1  Piscator,  the  opponent  of  the  doctrine  of  the  obedientia  activa,  here,  re- 
markably enough,  declares  himself  in  favour  of  it:  Ut  vita  quoque  sua  et  ac- 
tionibus  atque  adeo  etiam  perpessionibus  ilia  ipsa  prsestet,  quae  Moses  et  pro- 
phetse  facienda  prseceperant. 
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very  little  warrant.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  idea  of 
an  obedientia  vicaria  activa  is  a  foreign  to  the  Old  Testament 
and  rabbinical  conceptions  of  the  Messiah,  as  that  of  an  obedi- 
entia passiva  is  peculiar  to  them ;  and  the  former,  even  if  it 
can  be  gathered  from  St  Paul's  Epistles,  has  no  support  any- 
where in  the  words  of  Christ.  As  we  are  compelled  by  the 
expression,  Iwra  zv  rj  /da  KeQcclcc,  in  ver.  18,  to  understand  the 
vo/wg  as  comprehending  not  only  the  moral,  but  also  the  ritual 
law,— the  Jews  regarded  the  two  as  forming  one  indivisible 
whole, — we  must,  with  Bleek,  acknowledge  that  the  highest  act 
of  fulfilment  of  the  ritual  law  was  the  sacrificial  death  of  the 
Redeemer:  thus  we  may  place  beside  this  rjl&ov  TtlrjQwoai  that 
other  saying :  rjX9ov  diaxovrpai  k.  trjv  ipv%rjv  /iov  Ivtqov  dovvcci, 
Matt.  xx.  28. 

But  even  now  we  have  not  exhausted  the  full  meaning  of 
the  words.  To  establish  a  ftaodela  zjrjg  diytawovvrjg,  to  conduct 
the  members  of  His  kingdom  to  a  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law, 
was  to  be  the  great  work  of  the  Messiah  (Isa.  xi.  9,  lx.  21,  lxii.  12; 
Jer.  xxxi.  31,  etc.).  We  infer,  too,  from  the  quotation  with 
which  He  accompanies  the  announcement  in  St  Luke  iv.  18, 
that  He  did  not  regard  this  nlrjQwoai  of  the  law  as  terminating 
in  His  own  person :  He  must  have  had  before  Him  a  fiaodeia 
t.  Oeov  as  the  final  goal,  Matt.  vi.  33;  comp.  also  1  Cor.  vii.  19. 
Then  to  this  TtlrjQovo&ai  in  the  Church,  we  find  an  allusion  in 
ver.  18,  in  the  etog  av  7tdvza  yivrpai,  and  in  ver.  20.  Hence  we 
must,  with  Aug.  (in  loc.  citato,  p.  124),  interpreting  the  saying 
by  John  i,  17,  f]  %uqig  kccI  y  akrftua  did  5/.  X.  eyevevo,  con- 
clude that  it  contains  a  distinct  promise  of  grace  to  His  followers. 
How,  indeed,  could  He  have  omitted  all  allusion  to  the  great 
doctrine  of  %dgig,  in  a  passage  like  this,  which,  even  more  un- 
mistakeably  than  Luke  iv.  18,  contains  a  declaration  of  the 
whole  scope  of  His  mission?  In  this  sense,  the  saying  is  ex- 
plained repeatedly  by  St  Augustin.  Quia  venit  dare  cari- 
tatem  et  caritas  perficit  legem,  merito  dixit:  non  veni  legem 
solvere,  sed  implere  (Sermo  126  in  Johann.  T.  v.  Opp.  427; 
T.  viii.  2,  705,  etc.).  By  His  very  fulfilment  of  the  command- 
ments, he  says  (T.  viii.  229) ,  Jesus  has  abolished  them ;  as  if, 
instead  of  nasciturus  est,  passurus  est,  one  put  natus  est,  passus 
est.  So  the  greater  number  of  Catholic  exegetists;  Este:  prin- 
cipaliter  venit,  ut  per  gratiam  ejus  observatio  legis  impleretur. 
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Among  the  Protestants,  Bullinger,  Bucer :  ut  ergo  consummatam 
expectamus  felicitatem,  ita  pariter  absolutam  oportet  speremus 
et  in  nobis  legis  impletionem,  quae  continget,  cum  exstincta  morte 
Deus  fuerit  omnia  in  omnibus.    1  Cor.  xv.  28 ;  comp.  Stier. 

The  promise  here  made  is  precisely  that  of  which  Jeremiah 
holds  out  the  prospect  (xxxi.  33),  that  the  law  of  God  would  be 
written  in  the  hearts  of  men  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  that, 
according  to  ver.  34,  through  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Ritschl 
(in  loc.  cit.  S.  32)  observes,  that  the  contrast  is  not  between  ful- 
filment in  the  letter  and  fulfilment  in  the  spirit.  This  is  so  far 
correct,  as  Christ  certainly  ascribes  to  the  law  authority,  not 
only  over  the  outward  actions,  but  over  the  inward  spirit  which 
prompts  them :  wrong,  however,  if  he  would  exclude  the  power 
which  goes  forth  from  Christ  to  impart  that  new  spirit. 

Commentators,  ancient  and  modern,  enumerate,  from  the 
stand-point  of  an  elaborated  doctrinal  system,  the  various  ways  in 
which  this  TtlrjQtoGig  vofiiov  has  been  accomplished.  St  Chrysos- 
tom,  who  (Homil.  in  Joann.  v.  19,  ed.  Montf.  T.  vi.,  p.  Q62) 
designates  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  the  diogdioaig  of  the 
vopodeola  of  the  Father,  says  on  our  text :  %ov  di  vo/liov  ovx  hi 
alia  ml  devT£Q(i)  xai  tqivo)  eTtlrjQwoe  TQOTUp,  and  mentions  the 
following  threefold  nlrjQWGig:  (1),  in  that  Christ  fulfilled  the 
law  Himself,  John  ii.  17,  viii.  46,  xiv.  30;  (2),  in  that  He  fulfils 
it  through  us,  Rom.  x.  4,  viii.  3,  iii.  31 :  (3),  in  that  He  has  used, 
not  an  avatgeoig  rtov  tzootIqcov,  but  an  eTtixaoig  and  /tlrjQcoaig. 
Nicolas  a  Lyra  enumerates  accurately  the  various  fulfilments  of 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  with  reference  to  the  different  clas- 
sifications of  the  law.  Maldonatus :  1,  Christ  has  fulfilled  the  law 
in  His  own  person,  and  by  causing  the  Apostles  also  to  fulfil  the 
ceremonial  law;  2,  in  that  He  has  explained  its  meaning;  3,  in- 
asmuch as  He  has  given  us  grace  to  fulfil  it ;  4,  inasmuch  as  the 
types  of  the  law  were  realized  in  Himself.  Melanchthon  speaks 
of  a  fourfold  fulfilment,  giving  special  prominence  to  the  second: 
1,  By  the  obedience  of  Christ  in  His  own  person;  2,  inasmuch 
as  He  endured  for  us  the  penalty  of  the  law ;  3,  inasmuch  as  He 
fulfils  the  law  in  us  through  the  Holy  Spirit;  4,  inasmuch  as 
He  confirms  the  law,  and  asserts  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  it. 
Morus,  in  his  treatise  de  discrimine  sensus  et  significatus,  even 
adduces  this  saying  as  a  proof  of  how  comprehensive  the  signi- 
fication of  a  word  may  be  (diss,  theol.  et  philol.,  P.  80  seqq.). 
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Ver.  18.  Confirmation  and  closer  definition  of  the  thought 
of  the  preceding  verse :  the  special  allusion  to  the  Prophets  is 
not  further  dwelt  upon,  although  in  itself  the  vofxog  may  cer- 
tainly be  regarded,  according  to  the  well-known  abbreviation, 
as  inclusive  also  of  the  nqo^rixai  (vide  supra,  p.  125). — The 
v6f.iog,  in  its  full  extent,  endures  for  ever :  the  whole  of  its  ex- 
tent being  expressed  by  the  smallest  portions  of  the  contents  of 
the  codex.  3hoxa,  the  smallest  Hebrew  letter ;  yieqala  (cornicle, 
from  xe'gag),  a  stroke  (of  a  letter),  such  as,  e.g.,  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes i  from  *•}  or  Tj  from  i,  for  which  the  Rabbis  have  "pp 
or  yti^y,  a  thorn. 1  Tanchuma,  P.  681,  in  Wettstein:  dixit  Deus: 
Salomon  et  mille  similes  illi  peribunt  de  mundo  et  apicula  una 
de  littera  Jod  non  peribit.  As,  however,  vofxog  x.  Ttqocp.  does 
not  denote  the  codex  as  such,  but  its  substance,  and  the  Old 
Testament  religion  founded  thereon,  so  here,  by  the  elements 
of  the  letters,  we  are  to  understand  the  elements  of  that  religion, 
the  evxolal  eXd%iaxai  of  ver.  19. 

Here  we  may  inquire  how  the  determination  of  the  time,  eojg 
av  TTageld-rj  o  ovqavdg  y.ai  f;  yrj,  is  to  be  unterstood,  and  in  what 
relation  ecog  av  ndvxa  yevrpcu,  stands  to  that  phrase.  IIccqsq- 
xeod-ai,  like  jtaqadqa^iElv,  Ttaqacpeqeod-ai,  naqdyeiv,  means  to 
"pass  by,"  to  "pass  from  view,"  hence,  to  "perish"  (vide  Wett- 
stein in  loc):  comp.  Aristid.  i.  216,  7taqrjld-ov  ujojveq  fw&oi,  and 
the  phrase  7taqeq%exal  fie  u„  "I  forget  something."  Comp.  in 
Hebrew  iaj,  Ps.  xxxvii.  36;  Nah.  i.  12;  Job.  xxxiv.  20.  Of 
the  passing  away  of  the  heavens,  Matt.  xxiv.  35;  2  Pet.  iii. 
10;  Rev.  xxi.  1;  jtaqdyexat,  1  John  ii.  17;  the  intransitive 
itaqdyei,  1  Cor.  vii.  31.  Now  the  heavens,  with  their  stars,  are 
represented  both  in  the  classics  and  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
that  which,  amid  all  earthly  change,  remains  imperishable :  in 
the  classics  we  even  find  this  proverb :  ftctooov  av  xbv  ovqavbv 
(in  Hesiod,  eSog  aocpaleg  alei)  ovftTteoeiv,  donee  ccelum  ruat. 
Comp.  in  the  Old  Test,  Ps.  lxxii.  7,  lxxxix.  37,  38;  Job.  xiv. 
12;  Jer.  xxxiii.  20,  21;  Baruch  i.  11.  So  also  Luke  xvi.  17: 
tv'MMWTeqov  sotiv,  tov  ovgavov  xal  xrjv  yr\v  Ttaqeld-eiv,  r  xov 
vofxov  fiiav  uegalav  txbgelv.  Accordingly,  the  period  indicated  has 
been  regarded  as  one  which  will  never  come;   so  that  the  verse 

1  Most  carefully  on  this  point,  Iken  dissert,  philol.  theol.  T.  i.,  diss.  xx. 
— Augustine,  who  thought  of  the  Latin  t,  understood  xepoua  to  denote  the 
dot. 
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declares  that  the  law  is  imperishable.  Thus  Calv.,  Zwingli, 
Luther,  Pise,  Chemn.,  Grot.,  Wettstein,  and  with  few  excep- 
tions, recent  critics.  But  what  in  this  case  does  the  second  clause 
mean:  f'wg  av  itavxa  yevrjrat?  Kuinoel  and  Gratz,  in  despair 
of  finding  a  suitable  signification  for  these  words,  conclude  that 
they  are  merely  added  from  memory,  from  Luke  xxi.  32,  and 
are  here  out  of  place.  The  older  expositors,  Chemn.,  Grot., 
Cler.,  translate  as  if  there  was  an  alia :  quin  imo  penitus  im- 
plebuntur.  Fritzsche  (in  the  New  Theological  Journal  by  Winer 
and  Engelhardt,  v.,  S.  14,  and  in  his  commentary  in  loc.)  thinks 
this  a  case  where,  as  in  James  ii.  14,  and  also  occasionally 
in  classical  authors,  the  sentence  has  a  double  apodosis, — one 
before  the  protasis,  the  other  after  it, — and  both  expressing 
the  same  sense,  and  that  navxa  has  here  the  signification  of 
quselibet;  so  that  the  meaning  would  be  as  follows:  donee 
omnia,  quce  mente  fingere  queas,  evenerint.  Winer  seems  not 
disinclined  to  adopt  this  view,  referring  to  2  Cor.  xii.  7 ;  Rev. 
ii.  5 :  yet  he  does  not  think  it  satisfactory  (Gramm.,  6  A.,  S. 
540).  Fritzsche  believes  himself  to  have  been  the  first  to  pro- 
pose this  syntactical  rendering :  quod  neminem  videre  memini. 
But  it  was  suggested  first  of  all  by  Episcopius ; 1  after  him, 
by  an  anonymous  writer  (in  den  freiwittigen  Hebopfern,  5ter 
Beitrag,  S.  409),  with  the  same  translation  of  nav%a  as  in 
Fritzsche;  by  J.  C.  Schulz  (in  den  Erinnerungen  zu  D.  Mi- 
chaelis  Bibeluebersetzung,  S.  39);  by  Rosenmueller  (Schol.); 
by  Vater.  Undoubtedly  Ttdvia  occurs  in  the  sense  of  itavxoia 
in  many  connection^  ndvxa  ylveo^at  =  to  assume  any  shape, 
Odyssey,  iv.  v.  417;  ndvxa  elval  tivi,  Herod,  i.  127,  Thuc. 
viii.  95:  vide  Pape.2  But,  as  Meyer  remarks,  with  this  meaning 
the  ecog  av  Ttavxa  y&vxjvai  would  drag  heavily  after  the  concrete 
and  vivid  expression,  t'wg  av  TiaQsl&r]  b  ovqavog  uai  fj  yrj. 

1  Episcopius  ad  locum:  quae  sequuntur  verba  £'w<;  av  TCavra  y^tqtou  idem 
mihi  continere  videntur,  quod  praecedentia  et  ad  confirmandum  magis  id 
quod  dictum  est,  adhiberi,  hoc  pacto :  imo  vero  dico  vobis,  priusquam 
omnia  ista  pereant,  nihil  omnino  in  lege  mosaica  immutandum  erit;  toxvtoc 
YEviQiai  itaque  est  idem,  quod  o  oupavo;  Txapf'X^Y),  quia  ccelum  et  terra 
omnia  sunt.  The  latter  obsure  expression  seems  to  indicate  a  view  similar  to 
Fritzsche's. 

2  A  similar  meaning  is  expressed  by  the  formula  ou5e  av  el'  ti  y^0^0?  ne 
si  omnia  quidem  fiant,  which  has  been  elucidated  by  the  annotators  on  Plutarch, 
de  educ.  puer.  P.  78,  ed.  Oxon. 
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Therefore  eiog  av  nav%a  yhr(tai  is  now  correctly  regarded  as 
a  closer  determination  of  the  period  of  the  Tcagigxea^ai,  as  Chry- 
sostom  explains :  c\(,irj%avov  areleOTOv  fielvai,  alia  kccl  to  fiqa- 
Xvtccvov  aixov  nlrjQto&rjvcu  del.  There  will  thus  come  to  pass, 
what  under  the  Jewish  religion  never  could  come  to  pass,  a 
iToieiv  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  law,  as  ver.  19  also  declares. 
That,  when  this  is  attained,  the  vo/xog  shall  cease,  is  not  neces- 
sarily implied  in  the  words :  for  an  indication  of  time  with  ewg 
sometimes  marks  a  terminus  without  decidedly  negativing  the 
continued  existence  of  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  previous 
clause:  comp.  Matt.  i.  25;  Ps.  ex.  1.  Keeping  in  view  the  way 
in  which  the  law  is  fulfilled  through  Christ,  we  shall  conclude 
that,  in  its  form,  the  law  ceases  as  a  requirement  so  soon  as  the 
7ivevf,ia  implants  its  principle  in  the  heart  (Rom.  viii.  4) :  in  its 
substance,  it  continues.  If  by  ewg  av  TcaqelSr]  b  ovq.  g.  rt  yrj  a 
terminus  be  denoted  which  shall  never  be  reached,  as  in  Luke 
xvi.  17,  the  vo\iog  is  here  characterized  as  imperishable,  its  im- 
perishability is  the  leading  thought  of  the  verse ;  and  the  second 
clause  with  ewg  comes  in  only  in  a  secondary  way,  to  give  as- 
surance of  the  subjective  realization  of  the  law,  and  in  so 
doing,  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  it  is  called  imperishable. 
This  view  is  strongly  supported  by  Luke  xvi.  17.  And  here  a 
second  question  arises,  which  has  not  been  always — not,  for 
instance,  by  Chrys. — carefully  distinguished  from  the  first. 1 
Like  the  vo^og,  heaven  and  earth  might  be  regarded  under  both 
points  of  view,  both  as  perishable  and  as  imperishable:  for  it  is 
only  the  oxrMa  T°v  kog^ov  tovtov  which  shall  pass  away  (1  Cor. 
vii.  31),  while  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  arise  in  its  place 
(Isa.  lxv.  17,  lxvi.  22;  2  Pet.  iii.  13;  Rev.  xxi.  1;  Rom.  viii. 
21). 2  There  is  therefore  no  contradiction  when  St  Luke 
(xvi.  17)  alludes  to  the  passing  away  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  as  the  most  improbable  occurrence  and  St  Matthew,  on 
the  other  hand,  peremtorily  asserts  (xxiv.  35),  b  ovqavbg  kccl  rj 
yri  TraQeXevoerai.  Now,  if  Christ  here  refers  to  the  fact,  that 
heaven  and  earth  are  to  pass  away,  £wg  must  determine  a  certain 
point  of  time  after  which,  although  not  before  having  been 

1  Notwithstanding  that  his  ajjnfyavov  are'XeaTov  jjiefvae.  presupposes  the  im- 
perishability of  oup.  xa\  yfi,  Chrys.  yet  adds :  ^vTaGSa  aMrreTat,  on  o  xoafxo? 
aTias  fX£TaaxT)|xaTi£eTca. 

2  Comp.   the  learned  disquisition  in  Spanheim,  dubium  132. 
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fulfilled,  the  law  shall  pass  away.  How  is  this?  Peculiar  is 
the  answer  of  the  author  who  was  the  first  to  propose  this  view 
of  scog  (yet  see  the  translation  of  Ulfilas),  to  wit,  Socinus :  The 
law  was  to  pass  away  by  the  abrogation  of  certain  parts  of  it 
after  the  death  of  Christ,  after  that  He  had  Himself  perfectly 
satisfied  the  law  (vide  infra).  According  to  Stier:  "Inasmuch 
as  the  fulfilling  of  its  substance  and  the  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  will  last  until  that  time."  Lechler  (in  loc. 
cit.  S.  797):  'It  will  pass  away  in  so  far  as  it  is  comprised  in 
ivord  and  letter;  it  will  continue  inasmuch  as  it  will  be  perfectly 
realized  in  history  (in  what  takes  place,  yevaottat)."  Substantially 
of  the  same  opinion,  although  not  taking  the  same  view  of  the 
£wg,  Cocceius:  Christus  dum  dicit,  nullum  Jota  aut  apiculuin 
prseteriturum,  significat  nihil  in  vanum  scriptum  esse,  quod  scrip- 
turn  est  etiam  mansurum  esse,  ut  intelligatur  non  in  vanum 
scriptum  esse  quod  scriptum  est.  Ut  multis  aliis  testimoniis,  ita 
etiam  hoc,  potest  nobis  constare,  Dei  providentiam  vigilaturam 
esse,  ut  non  intercidat  scriptura  et  lectio  scripturse  vera  et 
genuina.  With  reference  to  the  words  we  have  quoted  from 
Stier,  speaking  of  the  substance  of  the  law :  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how,  in  this  respect,  we  can  speak  of  the  passing  away  of  the  law. 
Stier  in  these  words  regards  the  development  of  the  substance 
of  the  law  as  coincident  with  the  development  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  But  in  the  perfect  kingdom  of  Christ,  the  law  will 
pass  away  only  as  a  fragment  may  be  said  to  pass  away  which 
becomes  part  of  a  whole :  it  will  be  abolished  only  in  the  sense 
of  being  therein  contained.  Further  on,  however,  Stier's  view 
seems  to  approach  nearer  to  that  of  Cocceius  and  Lechler,  in- 
asmuch as  he  speaks  of  "a  passing  away  of  the  letters  and  points 
in  which  the  law  must?  till  then  be  contained."  Thus  the  theme 
of  that  solemn  assurance  would  be,  that  the  law,  as  a  written 
word,  is  to  endure  up  to  the  period  of  the  perfecting  of  the  king- 
dom of  God:  a  view,  however,  which  is  attended  with  more  than 
one  difficulty.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  letter  is  here 
used  figuratively  for  the  Old  Testament  religion.  But  if  it  is 
also  granted  that  He  is  speaking  of  the  codex  as  such,  surely 
the  prediction  of  its  continuance  to  the  end  of  the  world  would 
be  here  out  of  place, — especially  when  one  considers  that  the 
codex  of  the  New  Testament  would  then  be  excluded.  Erasmus 
remarks  concerning  a  Bibliolatrical  application:  neque  laboratur 
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de  literarum  apiculis,  cum  constet  non  pauca  etiam  volumina 
V.  T.  (and  so  also  of  the  New)  inter cidisse.  True,  Lechler  finds 
in  these  words  a  promise  that  the  loyoi  Xqlotov  were  to  last 
beyond  that  time,  as  in  Matt.  xxiv.  35 ;  but  surely  a  considera- 
tion of  the  latter  expression,  which  affirms  the  eternal  continu- 
ance, not  of  a  written  codex,  but  of  the  substance  of  the  sayings 
of  Christ,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  the  same  thing  to  be  affirmed 
equally  of  the  Old  Testament  codex. 

If  heaven  and  earth  are  considered  as  here  denoting  the 
transient  and  the  perishable,  and  ewg  as  marking  a  limit  of 
duration,  the  only  view  of  the  verse  which  fits  in  with  what  is 
expressed,  ver.  17,  of  the  purpose  of  Christ's  coming,  is  that  in- 
dicated by  Bucer  (who  here  refers  to  1  Cor.  xv.  28).  "As  an 
incontrovertible  witness  for  God  against  sinful  man,  the  law  will 
continue  to  exist ;  and  by  its  commands  it  will  continually  hold 
up  to  him  the  will  of  God,  even  until  it  passes  over  into  the 
freedom  of  subjectivity,  and  is  written  in  men's  hearts;  until 
the  time  of  eschatological  perfecting  of  the  redeemed,  when  they 
shall  all  be  united  in  the  kingdom  of  God:  then,  and  not  before, 
its  mission  will  be  accomplished,  and  it  will  pass  away."  Nofxov 
ovv  yiccTccQyovpev  diet  rrjg  Tclorecog;  [.it]  yevoiro,  aU«  vo^ov 
laravo/Liev:  Rom.  iii.  31.  This  appears  also  to  be  Olshausen's 
view,  although  less  clearly  expressed.  Now,  this  view  would 
have  some  historical  foundation,  if  the  opinion  above  referred  to 
(p.  114),  regarding  the  relation  of  the  Messiah  to  the  law,  could 
be  proved  to  have  been  prevalent  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour. 
In  that  case,  the  expectation  with  regard  to  the  Messiah  which 
is  expressed  in  those  rabbinical  sayings  we  have  quoted, — viz., 
that  He  would  substitute  for  the  Mosaic  law  a  new  and  entirely 
moral  law,— would  have  been  adopted  by  Christ,  who  would,  how- 
ever, have  referred  men  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  expectation 
to  a  fixed  future  period. 

The  modern  view  of  the  passage  is  based  upon  the  historical 
foundation  of  these  rabbinical  expectations,  although,  singularly 
enough,  this,  the  strongest  support  of  the  opinion,  is  not  taken 
into  consideration.  According  to  this  view,  Jesus  was  still  en- 
tangled in  the  Jewish  notions  of  His  time.  With  this  idea, 
Paulus  (Exeget.  Handbuch)  gives  the  following  explanation: 
So  long  as  the  Messianic  theocracy  lasts  on  this  earth  and  under 
these  heavens,  Moses,  although  improved  and  perfected,  shall 
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still  hold  his  own.  Whenever  the  Messianic  theocracy  should 
have  attained  its  object,  they  expected  that  there  would  be  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  when,  as  all  would  the  thoroughly 
improved  and  perfected,  there  would  be  no  longer  any  need  of 
an  external  law.  Tlavxa  is  then  understood  indefinitely  to  mean, 
"everything  which  was  to  happen  in  order  to  the  attainment  of 
the  Messianic  kingdom  of  God."  So,  too,  Gfroerer, — who,  how- 
ever, regards  the  saying  as  unauthentic, — Strauss,  Usteri  (Paulin. 
Lehrbegriff,  4  A.  S.  201),  Planck  ("das  Princip  des  Ebionit." 
in  loc.  cit.  S.  15),  Ritschl  ("altkatholische  Kirche,"  S.  28), 
Koestlin  (S.  55),  Hilgenfeld  (in  loc.  cit.  S.  62).  "This  ex- 
planation is  rendered  incumbent  by  the  parallel  form  of  the 
clause,  Zcog  av  navxa  yivrjTai,  by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
continuous  validity  of  the  law  is  made  to  depend  upon  'all  its 
enactments  being  perfectly  accomplished  and  fulfilled  at  a  certain 
definite  period;'  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  duration  of  the 
present  state  of  the  world  is  fixed  accordingly.  Therefore, 
although  Jesus  predicts  a  material  alteration  of  the  law  and  the 
abolition  of  single  portions  of  it,  it  follows  nevertheless,  from  the 
fact  that  He  makes  this  event  take  place  only  after  the  perfect 
fulfilment  of  the  law,  that  Jesus,  notwithstanding  His  dignity 
as  Messiah,  did  not  consider  Himself  justified  in  abolishing  the 
law."  No  satisfactory  reply  to  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
opposite  opinion  is  here  given,  and  still  less  in  the  superficial 
argumentation  of  Planck.  And  with  regard  to  the  positive  side 
of  this  opinion,  we  confess  our  inability  to  make  out  its  mean- 
ing. If  Jesus  is  speaking  from  a  Jewish  point  of  view,  what 
kind  of  "legal  enactments"  can  they  be  which  must  be  "ful- 
filled" before  the  near  approach  of  the  close  of  the  earthly 
economy?  Is  it  a  requirement  of  the  law,  that  it  must  be 
realized  also  in  respect  of  the  spirit  and  disposition?  So  we 
might  suppose  from  the  tenor  of  Ritschl's  view  of  the  whole 
passage, — although  the  expression,  "to  fulfil  the  legal  enact- 
ments," seems  opposed  to  this  idea  of  his  meaning.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  Jesus  is  supposed  to  have  expected  the  naqovaia 
to  take  place  within  a  lifetime  (Matt.  xxiv.  34),  how  can  He 
have  ever  anticipated  such  results?  With  Planck's  explanation 
of  the  etog  av  jtdvva  y&vY\%at,  we  miss  the  issue  entirely.  In 
view  of  the  dilemma  which  awaits  this  criticism  in  the  18th  and 
also  the  19th  verses,  so  hard  to  bring  into  harmony  with  it,  it 
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has  next  proceeded  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  both  sayings. 
They  were  introduced,  it  is  alleged  by  the  author  in  support  of 
his  anti-Pauline  doctrine,  in  opposition  to  the  great  opponent  of 
the  law,  St  Paul:  Koestlin  (S.  54),  Hilgenfeld  (in  loc.  cit. 
SS.  62,  115);  to  which  opinion  the  master  has  also  gone  over 
(Baur,  "Christenthum  und  Kirche,"  S.  29). 

But  neither  in  this  rationalistic  sense,  nor  yet  in  that  other 
Christian  sense,  can  this  interpretation  of  the  passage,  as  in- 
tended to  represent  the  heavens  and  the  earth  as  transitory,  and 
ecog  k.t.L  as  a  period  of  time,  be  the  right  one.  If  the  Re- 
deemer had  intended  to  express  the  future  abrogation  of  the 
law  in  the  sense  of  the  rabbinical  expectation,  would  not  the 
thought  which  He  would  have  brought  prominently  forward 
have  been  the  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  expectation,  and  not 
that  of  a  limited  duration :  for  which,  besides,  the  expression, 
ver.  17,  is  much  too  strong?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  He  had  in- 
tended to  proclaim  the  abrogation  of  the  law  in  the  Christian 
sense, — that  is,  in  its  character  as  a  series  of  requirements, — He 
might  doubtless  have  spoken  in  ver.  17  as  He  has  done;  for  this 
abrogation  of  the  form  (as  Kimchi  rightly  perceives  on  Jer. 
xxxi)  was  in  reality  a  confirmation  of  the  substance.  But 
could  Christ  speak  here  of  a  future  abrogation  without— I  will 
not  say  being  unintelligible,  but— without  awaking  the  suspicion 
of  a  derogative  feeling  on  His  part  with  regard  to  the  law,  which 
would  be  entirely  at  variace  with  the  17th  verse?  Moreover, 
it  must  be  especially  noted,  that  He  does  not  refer  this  spiritual 
yevto&ai  to  His  own  efficacy.  It  is  true,  certain  far-seeing 
Rabbis  might  speak  of  an  annulling  of  the  law  in  the  time  of  the 
Messiah ;  but  in  the  doctrine  of  all  parties,  the  eternity  of  the 
law  was  a  locus  communis.  Comp.  Baruch  iv.  1,  6  vofiog  b 
vTtdqxojv  elg  altova.  Philo  (Vita  Mos.  ii.  656,  ed.  Mang.): 
dLafieveiv  .  .  .  f  'cog  av  yhog  kcxI  Gelyvrj  yial  b  ovfiTzag  ovqavog  te 
kccI  vJoinog  ft.  Bereschith  R.,  'f.  10,  1:  "Everything  has  an 
end;  heaven  and  earth  have  an  end:  one  thing  alone  has  no  end, 
and  that  is  the  law:"  and  many  similar  passages.  Our  conclu- 
sion then  is :  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  even  so  the  law, 
are  here  regarded  as  enduring  for  ever.  This  conclusion,  which  is 
also  supported  by  the  parallel  passages,  Luke  xvi.  17  and  Matt, 
xxiv.  35,  has  been  adopted  among  modern  writers  by  Neander, 
Mich.,  Baumg.,  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Bleek.     In  Luke  xvi.  17, 
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heaven  is  considered  as  imperishable ;  in  Matt.  xxix.  35,  eternal 
continuance  is  predicated  of  the  words  of  Christ,  even  if  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  were  to  pass  away.1  Christ  always  spoke 
as  if  His  doctrine  was  one  with  the  law :  is  it  then  to  be  sup- 
posed that  He  denied  to  the  law  what  He  affirmed  of  His  own 
words?  Therefore  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  shall  in  sub- 
stance endure  for  ever. 

Butwhatdid  Christ  consider  the  substance  of  the  law,  and  what 
is  the  significance  of  this  yev£o&cu,  which  also  occurs  in  Matt, 
xxiv.  34,  where  it  indicates  the  coming  to  pass  of  something 
predicted?  About  the  substance  of  the  ethical  commandments, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty.  As  already  observed,  it  can  only  be 
that  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  moral  law, 
and  which  is  developed  from  ver.  21.  The  sum  of  the  Old 
Testament  precepts  was  discerned  by  Christ  as  indicated  in  the 
Old  Testament  itself,  Matt.  xxii.  37,  39,  consisting  in  supreme 
love  to  God,  and  love  to  one's  neighbour  as  one's  self.  It  must 
not  be  left  unnoticed,  that  even  rabbinical  wisdom  made  some  efforts 
to  obtain  a  similar  compendium  of  the  law:  most  remarkable 
in  this  connection  is  the  passage  in  the  Gemara  (at  tr.  Maccoth, 
f.  236,  ed.  Cocc.) :  ^oa  tmanl  rtrmm  ntfca  :p'Sn  TtofeaH  'ij  vfan 
uraoti  m  lEa  a-ia  bw  t^k  rms  nftw  rtantfi  rrtufr  iwte  iV'ott 
rp«  mv\  ^arr  mr\  tf*TOtt*Q  rmn  ftttti  12b  rn£  irrnn  bdp  wUan 
vn  N3  aiM>7aiz}  itiW  >W3  ^b  rnir  abi  ^a:a  ymn  ^io  im  rra72 
■para-1  ii2i  *ybttnh  Hw  i)2  :ri  mb  umata  arrew  ^  by  inmifrfcri 
ttr*w  60  'w  laaba  n73N  -lain  prti*  byisi  bnga  -jbin  ^anp  ^inn 
■pwm  swa  a  a  'in  D^wa  13m  ropj*  ^b  n  'sus  tora  by  fnawn 
t3D^73  musy  Da  ^a  ^7272  -©-n-j  ftp  rr72i  m^  wn  din  -}b  ipiA  'aw  'sby 
by  frown  "irnw  ^n  'iai  -psrba  '15  ay  nab  bMttn  -ran  nan&o 
by  iTXflHm  Di72y  aa  np-j£  irayi  t2DU572 11:018  fo  1722*  na  'at»  dtiid 
■|72n2  a-i  rrb  rppno  rm  ^inm  bfcfiW1  mab  >  -ion  !ta  ^w  nna 
'fctt  nna  by  "i-royi-n  pipan  aa  irtfc  i-ibia  s-t-nnn  baa  ^inm  »»Vm 
trrrr  in-ioaa  pi-ran  Samlai  taught:  "Six  hundred  and  thirteen 
commandments  were  given  by  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai:   355 

1  Lechler,  in  loc.  cit.  S.  797,  reproaches  Stier  and  Olshausen  with  incon- 
sistency in  maintaining,  with  most  writers,  that  the  same  assertion  is  made  re- 
specting the  words  of  Christ  in  Matt.  xxiv.  35,  as  concerning  the  law  of  Moses 
in  Matt.  v.  18:  whereas,  according  to  him,  the  converse  is  unmistakeably  ex- 
pressed. This  reproach  is  justified  by  the  circumstance,  that  these  expositors 
agree  to  take  the  same  view  of  the  E'toc;  and  the  Ttape'p^eaSat  with  Lechler;  but 
it  applies  only  to  them. 
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according  to  the  days  of  the  sun-year,  248  according  to  the 
number  of  the  generations  of  man.  How  may  we  prove  that 
there  are  613  commandments?  By  the  saying,  Deut.  xxxiii.  4: 
Moses  has  given  you  irrhn,  the  law.  The  word  Thora  contains 
the  number  611.  To  this  we  must  add  the  two  commandments, 
Exod.  xx.  2  and  3  (so  that  the  number  613  is  complete).  Then 
came  David,  and  reduced  these  commandments  to  eleven,  ac- 
cording to  the  passage,  Ps.  xv.  1  f. : 

'"Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  Thy  tabernacle? 

Who  shall  dwell  in  Thy  holy  hill? 

(1.)  He  that  walketh  uprightly, 

(2.)  And  worketh  righteousness, 

(3.)  And  speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart: 

(4.)  He  that  backbiteth  not  with  his  tongue, 

(5.)  Nor  doeth  evil  to  his  neighbour, 

(6.)  Nor  taketh  up  a  reproach  against  his  neighbour: 

(7.)  In  whose  eyes  a  vile  person  is  contemned; 

(8.)  But  he  honoureth  them  that  fear  the  Lord. 

(9.)  He  that  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt,  and  changeth  not: 
(10.)  He  that  putteth  not  out  his  money  to  usury, 
(11.)  Nor  taketh  reward  against  the  innocent. 
He  that  doeth  these  things  shall  never  be  moved.'' 

"Afterwards  Esaias  came,  and  reduced  the  eleven  to  six,  accord- 
ing to  the  saying,  chap,  xxxiii.  15: 

"'(1.)  He  that  walketh  righteously, 

(2.)  And  speaketh  uprightly: 

(3.)  He  that  despiseth  the  gain  of  oppressions, 

(4.)  That  shaketh  his  hands  from  holding  of  bribes, 

(5.)  That  stoppeth  his  ears  from  hearing  of  blood, 

(6.)  And  shutteth  his  eyes  from  seeing  evil: 

He  shall  dwell  on  high.' 

"Then  came  Micha,  and  reduced  the  six  to  three,  according  to 
the  saying,  chap.  vi.  8 : 

"'He  hath  showed  three,  O  man,  what  is  good, 
And  what  the  Lord  requireth  of  thee,  namely: 
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(1.)  To  keep  the  word  of  God, 

(2.)  To  love  mercy, 

(3.)  And  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God.' 

"Once  more,  Isaiah  brought  down  the  three  to  two,  according 
to  the  passage,  chap.  lvi.  1 : 

'"Thus  saith  the  Lord: 
(1.)  Keep  ye  judgment, 
(2.)  And  do  justice.' 

"Lastly  came  Habakkuk,  and  reduced  them  all  to  one,  chap, 
ii.  4 :   'The  just  shall  live  oy  his  faith.'' " 

But  more  than  the  moral  law  is  included  here,  as  the  expres- 
sion, lioTcc  -mi  KEQccla,  shows;  while  ver.  19  shows  that  the  fulfil- 
ment here  spoken  of  extends  to  all  the  ewoXat.  To  limit  the 
meaning  of  the  verse  to  the  ethical  law,  is  accordingly  inad- 
missible. Such  a  limitation,  however,  is  at  the  foundation  of 
the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus,  and  the  exposition  of  Luther, 
Chemnitz,  Calov;  while  it  is  expressly  laid  down  by  Melanch- 
thon  and  Hunnius.  In  the  18th  century,  after  the  example  of 
the  Socinians  and  Arminians  (Episcop.,  not  Grotius;  Socin., 
Przipcov,  not  Wolzogen),  the  fulfilment  spoken  of  was  usually 
regarded  as  applying  merely  to  what  Michaelis  calls  "the 
eternal  doctrine  of  morals  taught  by  Moses  and  the  Prophets.'1 
The  ceremonial  law  is,  however,  included  here.  Yet  this  view 
of  the  saying  nowise  favours  the  idea,  that  Christ  was  still  under 
the  limits  and  restrictions  of  the  Jewish  religion  of  His  day. 
So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  on  this  supposition  not 
only  would  the  saying  be  unintelligible,  as  shown  above  (p.  137), 
but  it  is  irreconcilable  with  such  a  supposition.  For  if  it  was 
only  in  the  Jewish  sense  that  Christ  spoke  of  the  ritual  law  as 
continuing  valid  till  the  end  of  the  world,  could  He  have  spoken 
of  its  fulfilment  as  a  work  which  should  gradually  be  accom- 
plished in  the  course  of  time  ?  For  was  it  not,  at  the  very  period 
in  which  He  spoke,  scrupulously  observed,  especially  by  the 
Pharisees?  Once  more,  therefore,  we  must  inquire:  What 
does  eoog  av  itavta  yevrftai  signify? 

The  Redeemer  can  have  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  a  fulfil- 
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ment  of  the  ritual  law  only  in  its  pedagogical  and  typical-sym- 
bolical character.  We  are  in  a  position  to  prove,  historically, 
that  the  ritual  law  was  contemplated  by  the  Redeemer  under 
both  these  aspects.  In  Mark  ii.  27,  He  speaks  of  the  Sabbath- 
law  as  instituted  for  the  sake  of  man,  in  order  to  his  education. 
"Man  was  not  made  for  the  Sabbath ;"  that  is,  not  by  keeping 
the  Sabbath,  and  not  by  fulfilling  the  ritual  law  in  general,  can 
the  eternal  destination  of  man  be  attained,  as,  by  fulfilling  the 
moral  law,  it  can  (comp.  1  Cor.  vii.  19):  wove  wvQiog  sgtiv  b 
vwg  tov  ccv#qc6tcov  vial  tov  oafiftaTov.  the  Son  of  Man,  who  stands 
in  no  such  need  of  pedagogical  commands,  is  therefore  Lord  also 
of  the  Sabbath.  There  exists  but  one  example  of  our  Lord's 
regarding  the  ceremonial  law  in  its  typical  point  of  view.  The 
Saviour  wishes  to  celebrate  the  Passover  with  His  disciples:  He 
changes  it  into  the  sacramental  feast  in  commemoration  of  the 
spiritual  Passover,  and  announces  at  the  same  time  that  this 
sacrament  is  itself  again  a  type  of  the  perfect  celebration  which 
will  take  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God:  Luke  xxii.  16  (comp. 
Lechler  in  loc.  cit.  S.  841).  Allusions,  however,  to  the  typical 
character  of  Old  Testament  history  frequently  occur  in  the  dis- 
courses of  Christ:  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  John  iii.  14  as  an 
example.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  perfectly  justified 
in  supposing  in  our  passage  a  reference,  not  only  to  this  typical, 
but  also  to  that  pedagogical  view  of  the  institutions  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  whole  ritual  law  must  also  come  to  pass,  be 
fulfilled,  be  realised.  And  this  realization,  which  is  appointed 
to  take  place  at  some  future  time,  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be 
accomplished  in  His  own  person.  And  where  shall  we  look  for 
this  fulfilment,  this  realization,  of  the  ritual  law,  but  in  His  own 
sacrificial  death,  in  which  the  shadowy  outline  of  the  Old 
Testament  sacrifices  was  filled  up,  and  their  idea  realized? 
(Heb.  x.  1.)  But  the  ritual  law  was  to  be  accomplished  also  by 
His  Church.  The  Saviour,  as  we  have  seen,  contemplated  the 
ritual  law  in  its  pedagogical  aspect.  In  this  sense,  that  law  is 
fulfilled  when  it  reaches  its  itkoo,  by  bringing  men  to  Christ; 
and  when  the  object  of  the  pedagogical  commands  is  gained  by 
the  fulfilment  of  them  by  the  Church  in  the  spirit  of  Christian 
liberty.  When  the  educational  object  of  these  observances  is 
thus  fulfilled,  there  will  be  no  need  anxiously  to  inquire  whether 
every  the  least  of  the  ritual  laws  has  been  typically,  i.e.,  spiritu- 
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ally,  fulfilled  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  outline  of  the 
picture  has  reached  the  end  contemplated,  equally  educational 
in  its  character,  when  it  has  furnished  the  basis  of  the  finished 
picture,  albeit  many  lines  in  it  are  now  effaced.  So,  too,  a  peda- 
gogical institution  has  done  its  work  when  it  has  conducted  its 
pupils  to  the  appointed  goal.  Undoubtedly,  however,  these 
pedagogical  commands  are,  in  the  main,  such  as  have  also  received 
an  antitypical  realization  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  idea  of 
the  theocracy  is  realized  in  the  Church ;  of  the  priesthood,  in  the 
Christian  people;  the  Passover  in  the  Lord's  Supper;  Circum- 
cision, in  Baptism;  the  command  to  avoid  the  dead  and  the 
ceremonially  unclean,  in  avoiding  the  morally  dead  and  unclean ; 
and  so  on.  "The  true  negation  becomes  again  the  most  preg- 
nant affirmation,  when  each  appointment  of  the  old  times  is 
rightly  appreciated.  True,  the  letter  of  the  olden  time  is  not,  as 
such,  elevated  to  a  position  of  authority,  but  its  idea  is :  this  idea 
will,  however,  apprehend  its  own  destination  from  itself  alone, 
which  (the  destination)  is  parallel  to  the  jot  and  tittle  of  the  old." 
— Bruno  Bauer,  Synoptiker  i.  S.  327.  As  was  remarked  above 
(p.  132),  the  Ttqocprftm  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  included, 
although,  as  vers.  19,  20  show,  only  referred  to  by  the  way. 
The  explanation  of  yeveo&ai  had  already  to  be  touched  upon 
in  explaining  nlriqwom.  Many  of  the  ancients  fail  to  give 
here  a  clear  and  definite  statement.  In  Jerome,  still  more  in 
Hilary,  Euthymius,  the  typical  fulfilment  is  most  prominently 
brought  forward.  This  first  says :  Ex  figura  litterae  ostenditur, 
quod  etiam,  quae  minima  putantur  in  lege,  sacramentis  spiritu- 
alibus  plena  sint  et  omnia  recapitulentur  in  eo:  in  support 
whereof  he  afterwards  refers  to  the  sacrifices, — presupposing, 
therefore,  the  fulfilment  of  the  ceremonial  law.  In  Augustine, 
who,  however,  includes  also  the  prophetical  fulfilment,  the  ful- 
filment of  the  moral  law  in  believers  by  love  is  chiefly  dwelt  on 
(vide  supra,  p.  125).  A  few,  such  as  Beda,  Rupertus,  Druth- 
mar,  regard  the  Iwra  as  denoting  the  number  ten ;  and  accord- 
ingly find  here  a  special  reference  to  the  Decalogue.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Glossa  ordinaris,  the  expression  refers  alike  to  command 
and  promise :  donee  spiritualiter  impleantur  vel  imperfecta  per- 
ficiantur  et  significantia ,  i.  e.  impletio  consummentur.  Simi- 
irly  Este,  Menoch.,  Tirin.  The  older  Lutheran  exegesis  re- 
stricts the  lex  to  the  Decalogue  alone,  and  finds  here  only  the 
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concio  legalis  hypothetica  (vide  supra,  p.  39);  so  that  the 
Mosaic  utterance:  maledictus  qui  non  permanserit  in  omnibus, 
quae  scripta  sunt  in  libro  legis,  is  adduced  as  a  parallel  passage: 
see  Chemnitz,  Gerhard,  loci  V.  T.  65.  Hunnius,  Sarcerius: 
exaggerat  Christus  difficultatem  legis  et  seternam  Dei  volun- 
tatem  in  servanda  lege  stabilit,  ut  sciamus  legis  impletionem  non 
esse  in  nostris  viribus.  Bucer  and  Bullinger  lay  stress  upon  the 
view  of  St  Augustine:  so  likewise  Bengel:  facta  sunt  et  fiunt, 
etiam  in  Christianis:  non  erant  facta  ante  ilium.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ethical  and  prophetical  fulfilment  is  maintained  by 
Calvin,  Beza,  Piscator.  Aretius  holds  that  the  fulfilment  is  by 
Christ  Himself.  Socinus  hit  upon  the  idea  already  alluded  to, 
that  £(og  av  yevrjrcu  marks  a  period  of  time  of  which  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  law  by  Christ  Himself  was  the  commencement, 
after  which  the  abrogation  of  the  ceremonial  law  took  place: 
is  autem  sensus  est,  quod  non  prius  futura  esset  abrogatio  ulla 
prseceptorum  illorum,  quam  illis  plenissima  aliqua  ratione  obtem- 
peratum  fuisset,  nempe  ab  aliquo  homine  prcestitum  perfecte  vel 
minimum  prmceptorum  istorum,  id  quod  ab  ipso  Ghristo  factum 
sine  dubio  est,  dum  hie  in  terris  ageret,  quo  facto  et  ipso  in 
ccelos  sublato,  turn  demum  abrogatio  facta  est  .  .  .  cseremoni- 
alium  omnium.  Wettstein,  E.  J.  Meyer,  explain  the  saying  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophetical  portion  of  the  law.  Accord- 
ing to  Clericus,  who  understands  ecog  in  the  sense  of  sed,  the 
proper  translation  is,  not  as  Grotius  asserts :  donee  omnia  facta 
erunt,  but  (as  ylvezai  vo^og  is  equivalent  to  integer  manet): 
sed  omnia  prsecepta  erunt.  The  idea  would  thus  be,  not  that 
of  being  fulfilled,  but  that  of  continuing  valid.  The  rendering 
is  adopted  by  most  of  Clericus'  successors:  Eisner,  Heum., 
Mich.,  Bahrdt,  Rosenmueller,  and  many  others.  Meyer  adds 
the  connecting  thought:  that  "this  fulfilment  of  every  part  of 
the  law  would  never  take  place ;"  but  comes  to  the  same  con- 
clusion :  that  the  passage  asserts  that  "the  vo^iog  is  continually 
binding."  But,  even  to  go  no  further  than  the  prophetic  antici- 
pation of  a  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  33),  was  not  that  anticipation  to  be 
realized  in  the  Church  of  Christ?  But  Meyer,  as  well  as  Olsh. 
and  De  Wette,  has  essentially  gone  over  to  the  ethical  and  typical 
interpretation  of  the  passage.  Only  Ewald  explains:  "until 
the  end  of  the  world,  before  which  a  great  deal  of  what  was 
predicted  in  the  Old  Testament  must  take  place." 
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Ver.  19.  There  follows  a  universal  inference  with  respect  to 
the  way  in  which  the  members  of  the  kingdom  are  to  demean 
themselves  with  regard  to  the  law.  As  the  connection  with  ver. 
20  shows,  there  is  here  a  special  allusion  to  the  Jewish  teachers 
of  the  law.  The  antagonism  to  the  Pharisees,  in  this  verse  and 
at  ver.  20,  is  so  plain,  that  when  here,  and  at  ver.  20,  Hilgenfeld 
(see  above,  p.  147)  and  Koestlin,  after  the  example  of  Gfroerer, 
assert  that  the  opposition  is  to  St  Paul  and  his  doctrine,  all  we 
can  do  is  to  ask  a  second  time,  if  this  is  not  to  light  a  taper  in 
full  day-light?— Bullinger:  accusationem  sibi  intentatam  tan- 
quam  per  Antistrophen  convertit  in  Pharisseos.  The  IXdiiaxat 
svioXal,  the  Iwtcc  jc  KSQala,  are  then  to  have  full  recognition  both 
theoretically  and  practically.  And  how?  Inasmuch  as  they 
receive  their  due  in  the  sense  explained  in  ver.  18.  Accord- 
ingly, Xvslv  cannot  here  be  taken  to  signify  a  transgressing  of 
the  commandments  (as  Cast.,  Beza,  Piscator,  Fritzsche  think). 
Usage  is  not  indeed  opposed  to  such  a  rendering:  but,  even 
if,  in  the  instances  adduced  by  Bos,  Schleusner,  and  others 
(such  as  John  v.  18,  vii.  23)  (Palaephatus  de  incred.  c.  53),  Iveiv 
tov  v6f.iov  is  equivalent  to  <xy.vqovv, — yet  transgressing  is  only  one 
species  of  irritum  reddere ;  and  Iveuv  %.  vo^iov  and  vbv  oqxov  are 
found  connected  together,  Dion.  Halic.  hist.  Rom.  5,  10:  ovdiv 
yiavalelvrai  did  r.  ef.irjv  Itclu'auclv  ovts  vo/lioi  ovze  oqaoq.  The 
only  meaning  it  can  have  in  this  verse,  is  (as  before  %axakvuv)  to 
declare  invalid;  comp.  ov  Svvavcct  fy  yqacprj  Iv&rjvcu  (John  x.  35). 
Now,  as  nothing  of  this  nature  can  be  thought  to  have  been  in- 
tentionally uttered  by  the  Scribes,  the  object  of  the  expression 
can  only  be  to  indicate  what  was  the  opposite  to  the  Tilrjqovv  of 
which  Christ  had  spoken,  that  external  observance  of  the  law, 
which  was  really  practically  to  destroy  it  altogether.  Tovztov 
refers  back  to  the  lesser  portions  of  the  law  indicated  by  hoza 
and  %eqaia.  The  thought  swells :  if  the  annulling  of  even  one  of 
them  is  so  important  an  act,  what  consequences  would  not  the 
abrogation  of  many  or  all  of  them  involve !  In  Matt.  xxv.  45,  hi 
tovtwv  twv  elaxiozcov,  the  same  form  of  expression.  There  is 
therefore  no  occasion  to  hold  either,  with  Alberti,  that  the  demon- 
strative pronoun  is  here  out  of  its  proper  place,  or,  with  Krebs, 
B.-Crusius,  to  regard  tujv  elaxlarcov  as  a  more  closely  determin- 
ing apposition,  in  the  sense  of  "were  it  even  the  least;"  although 
in  poetry  this  construction  does  occur  (Kuehner,  ii.  S.  145). 
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Some  writers,  measuring  the  llayjLGxa  by  the  Christian  stan- 
dard, have  supposed  that  it  could  only  mean  the  commands  of 
the  ceremonial  law. — Thus  the  saying  would  contain  an  ad- 
monition to  the  effect,  that  for  the  present,  the  ceremonial  law 
was  to  be  left  untouched,  still  to  be  enforced  and  observed. 1  Thus 
Tobler  (Gedanken  zur  Lehre  Jesu,  S.  69)  gives  this  meaning: 
"Whoever  will,  for  the  present,  keep  all  the  commands  of  Moses, 
and  will  teach  them,  giving  to  each  its  proper  place,  as  I  do,  who 
yet  know  the  higher  spiritual  law,  he  shall  be  counted  among 
the  greatest  of  the  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  God  both  here 
and  hereafter."  But  the  lojva  rj  %egaia  comprehends  the  totality 
of  the  law.  Again,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  reference  here 
is  tho  the  moral  law.  As  Christ  was  thinking  of  the  Pharisees 
when  He  spoke,  He  might  be  here  alluding  to  their  evisceration 
of  the  law  through  their  tradition  and  their  glosses :  comp.  vers. 
21,  33,  43 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  23.  It  were  false,  however,  to  conclude 
that  He  is  speaking  here  of  the  ten  commandments  of  the  De- 
calogue,2 any  of  which  He  calls  "small,"  only  in  speaking  ex 
mente  Pharisseorum  (Mel.,  Calv.,  Beza,  Chemnitz,  Spanh.,  Ro- 
senm.,  Mich.  Baumgarten) ;  for  He  is  here  expressing  His  own 
opinion  on  the  legal  institution.  Neither  may  we  say,  with 
Er.  Schmid,  partim  ex  mente  sua,  partim  ex  mente  Scribarum. 
Mel.:  Quid  vocat  minima?  Profecto  maxima  sunt,  dubitatio  in 
corde  de  Deo,  securitas  etc.  Sic  loquebantur  (tamen)  Pharissei 
et  Dominus  utitur  verbo  ipsorum.  No  doubt,  the  fact  that  the 
casuistry  of  the  Pharisees  made  a  great  deal  of  their  distinction 
of  the  smttim  D^bp,  of  the  easier  and  more  difficult  command- 
ments, the  greater  and  less,  has  something  to  do  with  the  pas- 
sage. The  fact  itself  is  seen  from  the  question  of  the  Scribe, 
Matt.  xxii.  36,  and  numerous  corroborations  by  Wettstein  and 
Schoettgen,  on  this  passage  and  on  xxii.  36.  Generally  speak- 
ing, there  was  a  strong  tendency,  as  in  the  Romish  Church  in 
our  own  day,  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  observance  of 

1  This  for  the  present  is  also  expressed  by  Ulfilas  qui  nunc  abrogat ;  but  only 
in  antithesis  to  the  abrogation  of  these  laws  which  is  to  take  place  at  the  end 
of  the  world,  according  to  Divine  appointment. 

2  Gloeckler  even  finds  here  a  direct  reference  to  the  Decalogue,  which  are 
called  £k&iioro<;  on  account  of  the  little  space  they  take  up!  "Twv  ^Xaxtarwv, 
i.e.,  not  'the  least  important,'  but  the  least  in  compass,  namely,  the  so-called 
ten  commandments." 
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the  ceremonial  injunctions.  The  crbp  were,  according  to  the 
canon  of  external  distinction,  those  things  which  negatively  and 
positively  were  forbidden:  the  difficult,  those  which  were  punish- 
able by  death.1  Now,  Christ  Himself  recognises  that  the  com- 
mandments are  not  all  of  equal  importance;  but  here,  and  at  ver. 
22,  He  shows  how  great  is  the  guilt  of  the  non-observance  even 
of  the  least  important  among  them.  Those  commentators  who 
have  left  out  of  account  the  fact,  that  here  the  moral  law  of 
Christ  is  assumed  to  be  identical  with  the  law  of  Moses  (vide 
on  ver.  21),  have  supposed  that  the  commandments  of  which 
Christ  speaks  are  the  Christian  commandments,  because  He  is 
speaking  of  participation  in,  or  exclusion  from,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  They  have  accordingly  referred  the  tovtcov,  not  to 
the  voting,  but  (as  Schoettgen)  to  the  preceding  Beatitudes,  or 
else  they  have  regarded  it  as  referring  to  the  succeeding  com- 
mands of  Christ.  So  Chrysostom,  who  thinks  the  eldxiozai 
merely  a  predicate  applied  by  Christ,  out  of  humility,  to  all  His 
commandments.  So  too,  many  others ;  the  auctor  op.  imp.,  for 
instance:  talis  est  mos  loquendi  in  Scripturis,  quae  post  mo- 
dicum dicturi  sunt,  quasi  jam  dicta  demonstrantur  Ps.  xlviii. ; 
Maid.,  Grot.,  according  to  whom,  it  relates  to  those  of  the  Chris- 
tian precepts  which  are  actually  of  inferior  importance :  a  distinc- 
tion in  support  of  which  Origen  acutely  adduces  the  canon  of  the 
greater  or  less  compass  of  the  moral  injunctions  therein  con- 
tained (in  Matt.  Opp.  iii.  831).  The  auct.  op.  imp.  concludes 
from  what  follows,  that  by  the  llayiviai,  the  affectus  is  to  be 
understood ;  from  which  he  adduces  also  the  following  in  expla- 
nation of  the  eXdxiOTog  yJrj&rjijeicu:  mandata  Moysis  in  acki 
facilia  et  ideo  in  remuneratione  modica,  in  peccato  magna,  man- 
data  Chris ti  in  actu  difficilia  adeoque  in  remuneratione  magna,  in 
peccato  minima.  Hilary  and  others,  who  also  hold  this  view  of 
the  tovtiov,  on  the  other  hand,  find  in  the  minima  even  a  re- 
ference to  doctrine:  minimum  autem  est  omnium  Domini  passio 
et  crucis  mors,  quam  si  quis  tanquam  erubescendum  non  con- 

1  In  the  Tanchuma,  fol.  72,  2,  we  read:  "He  who  does  not  wash  his  hands 
after  food,  is  like  him  who  kills  a  man."  On  the  other  hand,  the  pen- 
tateuchal  Midrash  "2*  D>1^V »  sect-  *>,  explains  the  expression,  Prov.  v.  6, 
°'??srr'}?.  a^*i  K^i  rather  as  meaning  that  the  way  of  life,  i.  «.,  the  law,  was 
not  to  be  levelled,  inasmuch  as  men  knew  not  what  reward  God  had  distined 
for  each. 
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fitebitur,  erit  minimum,  confitenti  vero  magnse  in  coelo  voca- 
tionis  gloriam  pollicetur:  an  application  which  would  be  all  the 
more  natural  to  those  who,  as  Theoph.  and  Jerome,  thought 
that  the  iwra  and  yieQala  contained  an  allusion  to  the  cross  of 
Christ:  "iwza,  the  upright  beam:  y,£qcclcc,  the  cross-beam."  Re- 
cent expositors  are  much  at  one  with  regard  to  the  meaning. 
Stier:  "He  who,  in  his  exposition  of  any  one  commandment, 
which  was  written  for  Israel  in  the  books  of  Moses,  has  nothing 
else  to  set  out  with  than,  'This  is  now  obsolete,'  is  one  of  those 
who  destroy  the  law.  But  he  who  discovers  in  the  whole,  for 
himself  and  for  others,  an  inner  abiding  meaning  and  import 
which  even  yet  applies  to  us  all,  is  the  genuine  teacher  of  Holy 
Scripture.  He  only  who  interprets  it  in  harmony  with  the 
Old,  is  a  true  interpreter  of  the  New  Testament."  x  De  Wette : 
"If  we  contemplate  the  law  as  an  organic  whole,  in  which 
everything  is  of  importance,  all  difficulty  vanishes.  Even  the 
least  of  its  precepts  must  receive  its  due,  and  the  idea  to  which 
it  belongs  be  perfectly  realized:  this  can  be  proved,  e.g.,  in  the 
case  of  the  laws  of  purification." 

That  there  is  an  allusion  here  to  the  religious  teachers  of 
that  time,  may  be  seen,  among  other  things,  from  the  fact,  that 
the  warning  against  false  and  enfeebling  teaching  is  brought 
prominently  forward  in  the  former  half  of  the  verse ;  compare 
the  words  of  Bullinger  quoted  above  (p.  145).  *Ekd%iOT;og 
without  the  article  denotes,  as  the  antithetical  positive  fxeyag 
shows,  "erne  very  small:"  Luke  xii.  26,  xvi.  10;  on  the  other 
hand,  b  ildxiozog,  1  Cor.  xv.  9.  Compare  also  toyaxog  without 
article,  chap.  xix.  30.  Cocceius  presses  the  distinction  of  degree 
with  the  utmost  possible  strictness:  •nominabit  eum  minorem 
jmeris  in  Christo,  in  quibus  est  seque  pretiosa  fides  ut  in  adultis, 
2  Pet.  i.  1.  On  yilrftt/GeTaL  compare  on  ver.  9.  But  it  may 
be  asked,  is  such  an  apportioning  of  transgression  and  retri- 
bution conformable  to  the  requirements  of  righteousness?  If 
for  the  least  offence  one  of  the  most  inferior  positions  of  re- 
ward is  assigned,  what  then  in  the  case  of  a  great  offence? 
Accordingly,  it  was  thought  that  the  eld%tGxog  could  have  been 
used  only  ex  mente  Pharisseorum.  This  issue  we  have,  how- 
ever, already  seen  to  be  inadmissible.    On  the  other  hand,  if 

1   Stier,  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  i.   146.     Pope's  Translation. 
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by  the  paoilela  rwv  ovgavwv  be  meant  the  perfect  kingdom  of 
God,  the  question  must  suggest  itself:  Can  such  as  declare  a 
commandment  of  the  law  to  be  null,  have  any  place  at  all  in 
that  kingdom?  This  is  a  difficulty  which  is  not  allayed  by  a 
milder  view  of  the  offence,  such  as  Olshausen  gives:  "The 
Lord  is  speaking  of  a  point  of  view  which  belongs  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity;  and  men  holding  these  principles  are 
represented  as  treating  the  word  of  God  without  becoming  reve- 
rence, and  going  on  to  annul  many  apparently  unimportant 
ordinances  of  the  law."  Yet  is  the  offence  considerably  aggra- 
vated by  the  Sidd^  (as  M.  Baumgarten  observes) ;  and  it  now 
becomes  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  might  appear  very  questionable 
whether  such  members  of  the  Church  can  have  any  participa- 
tion whatsoever  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Hence  Aug.  and 
Hilary:  fortasse  omnino  non  erit,  quia  ibi  nonnisi  magni  esse 
poterunt:  so  likewise  Luth.,  Chemnitz,  Calixt  (who  refers  to  ov 
pr}  eloal&rpe  in  ver.  20),  Episc,  Wolf,  Kypke,  and  many  others. 
That  this  expedient  is  altogether  arbitrary  may  be  seen  from  the 
antithetical  peyag,  instead  of  which  we  must  have  expected  to 
find  ovSiv  %lrj&.;  the  ascent  from  (.ukqoteqos  to  peiCwv  ev  vfj 
fiaGil.  x&v  ovq.  is  to  be  found  also  in  chap.  xi.  11.  Still  more 
manifestly  erroneous  is  E.  J.  Meyer's  explanation:  eXd%iOTca,  he 
thinks,  denotes,  "that  which  every  isolated  command  of  Moses 
is,  in  itself  considered:  in  itself,  that  is,  it  is  of  the  least;  that 
is,  in  its  literal  sense,  and  viewed  apart  from  its  idea :  in  itself, 
consequently,  it  deserves  to  be  done  away  with.  But  seeing  that 
the  idea  of  every  Mosaic  commandment  is  a  great  one,  he  who 
destroys  the  least  of  them  destroys  something  great;  and  such 
an  one  may  therefore  be  called  eld%LOTog  ev  rfj  Saatl.  i.  ovqu- 
vwv."  But  that  there  is  a  distinction  in  the  commandments,  the 
I wra  z.  Y.£Qata  had  already  indicated ;  and  can  we  suppose  that 
all  the  Mosaic  precepts  would  have  been  characterized  as  al 
ikdxiorai  without  any  reference  to  that  point  of  view  under 
which  they  are  so  regarded? 

Others  accordingly  understood  the  (tacilela  rwv  ovqccvwv  to 
mean,  not  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  final  state  of  perfection, 
not  the  regnum  glorise  but  the  kingdom  of  God  as  it  exists 
among  men — in  a  word,  the  Church.  In  this  view,  the  judicial 
sentence  certainly  assumes  a  more  lenient  aspect.  Gregory  M. : 
doctor  qui  solvit  mandatum  minimum,  minimus  in  ecclesia  vo- 
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catur,  quippe  cujus  vita  despicitur.  Thus  Zwingly,  Beza,  Ben- 
gel  on  the  German  translation :  regni  ccelorum  haeredes  ubi  de 
tali  quaestio  incident,  dicent :  parvus  est,  nullus  est ;  M.  Baumg., 
who  collates  e^ov^evrjfiievoi  ev  xfj  eyiyityotq,  1  Cor.  vi,  4.  There 
is  the  same  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
paod.  t.  ovq.  in  other  passages  where  it  occurs,  as  ver.  20. 
Now,  wherever  in  the  New  Testament,  in  speaking  of  the  judg- 
ment, the  Future  is  used,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  judg- 
ment alluded  to  is  that  ev  tjj  eoxdvy  r^dqa\  so  expressly  in 
Matt.  xii.  41,  42;  compare  the  ov  ^irj  eioeldiyre,  ver.  20;  e"vo%og 
eared,  ver.  22;  o^ouodrjoeTai,  vii.26;  xqlvbl,  Rom.  ii.  27;  diyiata)- 
&rjG£Tai,  Rom.  iii.  20;  %lr]Qovo[.irjOovGL,  1  Cor.  vi.  9;  tyfiiw- 
STqoETcu,  1  Cor.  iii.  15,  etc.  Now  it  is  no  less  evident,  from  many 
passages,  that  the  idea  in  the  view  presented  to  us  of  the  last 
judgment  is  that  alone  of  a  judicial  sentence,  based  upon  the 
moral  worth  of  each  individual.  It  is  owing  to  this  that  the 
reading  varies  between  the  Future  *oivel,  and  the  Present  kqlvei, 
as,  e.g.,  1  Cor.  v.  12;  that  Luther  sometimes  translates  it  as  if 
it  were  Future,  sometimes  as  if  it  were  the  Present,  Rom.  iii.  30 ; 
sometimes,  as  Rom.  iii.  20,  thus :  "may  (mag)  no  flesh  be  jus- 
tified." (Comp.  Author's  Comment,  on  Ep.  to  the  Romans 
on  chap.  ii.  ver.  6.)  Under  these  circumstances,  the  question, 
in  what  stadium  of  the  kingdom  of  God  the  judgment  will  be 
completed,  is  one  which,  in  passages  like  that  before  us,  really 
cannot  be  raised  at  all.  For  there  is  here  no  reference  what- 
ever to  time.  What  we  have  here,  is  only  a  general  declaration 
of  the  estimation  in  which  a  certain  line  of  conduct  towards  the 
Divine  lav/  is  regarded.  An  index  to  the  object  aimed  at  is  to 
be  found,  in  the  first  place,  in  a  remark  already  made  by  Calvin, 
Spanheim,  that  there  is  an  allusion,  an  dvravd^laatg  between 
rwv  tlaxioTwv  and  eldxiozog:  as  Bengel  well  remarks:  est 
ploce.  Pro  eo  ac  nos  tractamus  verbum  Dei,  Deus  nos  tractat, 
Joh.  xvii.  6,  11;  Apoc.  iii.  10.  Luther:  "He  that  counteth 
it  a  small  thing  to  despise  God's  commandment,  shall  be  him- 
self likewise  despised  and  rejected."  Therefore  the  correspond- 
ence between  punishment  and  offence  is  not  to  be  too  minutely 
insisted  on;  besides,  eldxiozog  without  the  article,  "a  very 
small,"  is  only  a  relative  idea:  consequently,  all  that  is  involved 
in  the  expression  is  the  thought,  that  in  the  judgment  of  God 
upon  men,  the  position  of  God  towards  men  corresponds  to  the 
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position  which  men  take  up  in  reference  to  the  law  of  God ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  law  of  God  is  the  absolute  standard  (norma) 
of  the  moral  judgment  of  man  (1  Cor.  vii.  19). 

Ver.  20.  This  verse  is  joined  to  the  preceding  by  ydg,  which 
shows  that  the  thought  that  the  perfect  TtlrjQtoGig  of  the  law 
could  not  be  effected  by  the  teachers  of  that  time,  but  only  by 
Christ  Himself,  is  here  confirmed.  There  icI/jqcoolq  in  question 
is  that  of  the  law,  both  as  a  doctrine  and  as  a  life :  comp.  pre- 
viously the  Ttoieiv  and  the  diddoiteiv.  It  is  impossible,  with 
Olshausen,  to  regard  the  point  of  transition  from  ver.  19  to  ver. 
20  as  consisting  in  this,  that  from  the  prohibition  arbitrarily  to 
destroy  the  law,  He  here  passes  on  to  the  prohibition  of  arbitrarily 
adhering  to  it:  because  ver.  2£>  does  not  speak  of  adhering  to 
the  law. — TTlelov  zwv  yga/ii^atfov,  an  abbreviated  comparison  for 
%r g  duaioovvrfi  r.  yg.,  as,  e.  g.,  in  John  v.  36.  Winer,  6  A.  S. 
219;  also  in  classic  Greek,  Kuehner,  ii.  §  749.  neQiooeveiv 
nlelov  conjoined,  instead  of  the  Gen.  of  comparison,  or  instead 
of  rcaqu  or  vneq,  as  it  usually  occurs. — There  is  some  unimportant 
testimony  in  favour  of  placing  v^tov  before  -fj  dr/ai.:  no  doubt 
it  would  bring  out  the  antithesis  better;  but  that  object  has 
evidently  given  occasion  to  the  reading. 

The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
the  models  of  piety  under  the  law.  Indeed,  it  is  a  universal  fact 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  with  their  traditional  religion, 
orthodox  teaching  is  regarded  as  the  standard  of  character, 
virtue  is  supposed  to  be  in  proportion  to  knowledge,  excellence 
to  orthodoxy.  Comp.  Matt,  xxiii.  23.  The  Scribes*  in  St  Luke 
vofiLYjol,  belonged  mostly,  although  not  all,  to  the  party  of  the 
Pharisees  (Luke  xi.  44,  45;  Acts  xxiii.  9).  The  latter  were 
regarded  as  the  dv^i^Gxdxr]  cugeoig  Trjg  *lovdaix7Jg  &Qr]OKetag, 
Acts  xxvi.  5.  According  to  Josephus,  they  enjoyed  the  greatest 
reputation  among  the  people.  Tooavvrjv  e%ovoi  %rff  Xqiw  tcuqcc 
T(j)  rth'ftu  wg  xaixaca  fiaoilhog  %i  liyovveg  /.al  vieczd  dgxieqecog 
evd-vg  TtLGTeveatiai  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  10,  5).  Moreover,  they 
did  not  form  a  sect  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  aigeoig,  in 
the  Greek :  the  expression  used  by  the  Jewish  writers  is  merely  JUnOc 
pbn,  a  division:  nor  can  they  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  nume- 
rous body;  in  the  time  of  Herod  there  were  only  6000  of  them 
(Josephus,  Antiq.  xvii.  2 ;  4).    The  Sadducees  and  the  Essenes 
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were  still  less  numerous.  And  the  questions  which  here  suggest 
themselves  are  these:  To  what  party  did  the  rest  of  the  people 
belong,  and  what  was  their  tendency?  and  out  of  which  party 
did  Christ  gain  the  majority  of  His  followers?  This  is  a 
question  of  great  interest,  and,  even  for  the  history  of  the  origin 
of  Christianity,  of  importance.  I  have  endeavoured  to  answer 
it  in  the  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (3  A. 
Einleitung,  cap.  v.).  The  result  arrived  at  is,  that  we  are  forced 
to  admit  the  existence  of  another  party  of  men,  pious  according 
to  the  law,  who  belonged  to  none  of  the  leading  schools,  the 
forerunners  of  the  Careans;  and  for  this,  we  have  also  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Talmud.  These  were  the  7tqoode%6ixevot  rfv 
7tctQaxXr]0iv  tov  'iGQccrjlj  spoken  of  Luke  ii.  25,  38.  Many  of 
them  we  must  suppose  to  have  been  present  at  the  preaching  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount:  gladly  would  their  heart  respond  to 
this  and  other  descriptions  of  a  spiritual  fulfilment  of  the  law. 
But  even  among  the  Pharisees  there  were  a  number  of  true- 
hearted  Israelites,  who,  although  enveloped  in  the  mists  of  tra- 
dition, like  many  a  Roman  Catholic  in  the  system  of  his  church, 
did  yet  honestly  seek  to  please  God  by  striving  spiritually  to 
fulfill  the  law.  This  is  evidenced,  for  instance,  by  the  case  of 
Nicodemus,  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  of  Gamaliel,  and  of  the 
lawyer  mentioned  in  St  Mark,  xxii.  28,  if  we  are  at  liberty  also 
to  reckon  him  among  the  Pharisees.  The  Talmud  also  bears 
witness  to  this  fact  in  a  certain  passage,  after  summing  up  the 
many  kinds  of  mock-piety  then  in  vogue.  There  are  seven 
classes  of  Pharisees  enumerated  in  the  remarkable  passage  of 
the  Gemara,  tract.  Sota,  f.  22,  2  (comp.  the  rabbinical  com- 
mentary in  Surenh.  Mischna,  iii.  219).  They  are  as  follows: 
(1.)  The  Sichemites.  who  did  their  work  for  the  sake  of  men,  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Sichem,  who  let  themselves  be  circumcised  to 
please  not  God,  but  the  Israelites.  (2.)  The  Sneaks,  who  from 
false  humility  scarcely  ventured  to  lift  their  foot.  (3.)  The 
slow-worms,  who  kept  their  eyes  shut  lest  they  should  behold  a 
woman.  (4.)  The  bowed-down,  who  always  kept  their  head 
bent.  (5.)  The  men  of  superfluity,  who  made  it  their  boast 
that  they  did  more  than  the  law  required.  (6.)  The  Pharisees 
for  the  sake  of  gain.  (7.)  The  Pharisees  from  fear  of  punishment, 
But  in  that  very  passage  there  is  quoted  the  following  saying 
of  King  Janmcus,  who  on  his  death-bed  said  to  his  wife:  bfi* 
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ji&hq ''yWflH  V2  aba  avians  ly^-Mttb  «bi  S'WiDrt  153  "W^nti 
fttrrttti  "Fear  not  the  Pharisees,  nor  those  who  are  not  Pharisees; 
but  beware  of  the  dissemblers  who  look  like  the  Pharisees." 
Are  we  then  to  understand,  by  the  righteousness  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  which  the  Saviour  here  speaks,  the 
righteousness  of  that  better  part  of  the  Pharisees?  (Thus  Chrys., 
Euthym.,  Episc,  Jansen.,  Wettst.)  In  support  of  this  opinion 
it  may  be  alleged,  that  if  Christ  meant  only  to  say  that  the 
righteousness  of  His  disciples  must  be  something  better  than  the 
mock-piety  of  the  mass  of  the  Pharisees,  which  even  the  Talmud 
does  not  omit  to  rebuke,  this  was  not  to  require  of  them  a  very  high 
grade  of  excellence.  Besides,  that  better  portion  of  the  Pharisees 
need  to  have  gone  beyond  these  requirements  which  are  after- 
wards referred  to  as  the  prevalent  interpretations  of  the  law.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  a  limitation  of  this  nature  is  not  justified  by  the 
simple  meaning  of  the  text.  Moreover,  the  object  was  merely 
to  turn  the  regards  of  the  people  away  from  that  class  which 
they  had  hitherto  looked  to  as  their  examples.  Further,  it  must 
not  be  left  out  of  account,  that  the  object  here,  and  in  the  sequel, 
is  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  Jesus  towards  the  law,  against 
those  who  laid  especial  claim  to  serve  and  to  preserve  it,  and  who 
in  this  consciousness  directed  their  attack  against  Christ.  Hence 
we  can  only  regard  the  accusation  of  Jesus  as  directed  against 
the  class  in  general, — the  exceptions  to  it  not  being  here  taken  at 
all  into  account.  Calvin,  who  strictly  maintains  that  the  verse 
relates,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Pharisees,  as  the  previous  instruc- 
tors of  the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  Apostles,  as  those 
who  were  about  to  take  their  place,  would  restrict  the  meaning 
of  the  dwaioovvrj  to  orthodox  teaching.  But  it  is  manifest  from 
the  whole  context  of  vers.  17 — 19,  and  from  the  rtoielv  xai  didd- 
OYAiv,  ver.  19,  that  the  false  teaching  is  regarded  only  as  the 
obstacle  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  true  fulfilment  of  the 
law,  and  prevented  its  true  fulfilment.  Besides,  we  cannot  think 
that  SrAcuoGvvr]  means  merely  theoretical  irreproachability.  Still 
less  is  it  possible, — seeing  that  such  is  the  tendency  of  the  dis- 
course (comp.  p.  162), — to  suppose  that  the  higher  righteousness 
here  required  is  the  justitia  imputata,  which  Glass.,  Calov,  Cru- 
sius  would  here  drag  in. —  Ov  fiij  elce'kd-iqTE  elg  %.  fiao.  c.  ovq. 
Here  too  Beza  explains  the  pao.  %.  ov.  of  the  ecclesia  militans : 
indigni  estis,  qui  in  ecclesia  doceatis.    It  is  clear,  however,  that 
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the  idea  is  that  of  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  per- 
fected state,  the  fiaoriela  ETOL/naG^iEvrj  onto  ycctTapoXrjg  %6oiaov, 
Matt.  xxv.  34. 


THE  IDEAL   RIGHTEOUSNESS   AND  FULFILMENT   OF  THE  LAW,   AS 
OPPOSED  TO   THE  NARROW   PHARISAIC   OBEDIENCE, 

Vers  21—48. 

First,  generally,  we  must  here  investigate  more  fully  a  ques- 
tion already  touched  upon  in  the  Introduction,  §  5.  In  what 
respect  is  the  vo^o&eala  of  the  Redeemer  in  antagonism  to 
the  dicta  of  the  law?  Is  the  antagonism  merely  relative,  or  is  it 
absolute ;  or  is  it  merely  opposed  to  the  mode  of  explaining  and 
understanding  the  law  which  was  at  that  time  in  vogue? 

The  first  is  the  view  taken  by  the  expositors  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  by  the  majority  of  the  R.  Catholic,  Socinian,  and 
Arminian  commentators.  They  hold,  namely,  that  the  antago- 
nism is  merely  a  relative  one,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  imper- 
fect appears  in  contrariety  to  the  perfect.  The  writer  who 
expresses  himself  most  strongly  and  most  unequivocally  in  fa- 
vour of  this  opinion  is  St  Chrysostom,  who  insists,  that  the 
speaker  here  is  no  other  than  He  who  gave  the  pedagogical  law 
from  Sinai:  dvo  xama  delicti  flovXa^Evog,  ow  re  ov  (xa%6ix£vog 
Toig  7tQ0T£Q0ig,  dXXd  xal  Gcpodqa  gv^qjcovcov  Tama  vo^lo^eteI,  %al 
otl  elxoTwg  %al  ocpodqa  Evnalqcog  %a  dsvTEqa  £%£ivoig  7tqoGTiSr\- 
oiv.  bjtSQ  iva  xal  aacpeoxeqov  yivrjTai,  ccvztov  e7iav.ov0O)(,iev  tlov 
tov  vo^loSetov  Qrjf.idT(ov  %l  ovv  avxog  cpiqGLv;  ymvaaze,  oti 
s$Q£&r]  xolg  aq%aioig,  ov  (povevoeig.  Kalroi  b  %al  SKetva  dovg, 
avxog  egtlv  dXXd  rstog  d7tqoGW7VCog  amd  tl&yjGlv.  elte  ydq 
euiev,  otl  f]xovoccT£,  otl  eltcov  Tolg  dq%atoig,  SvOTtCCQCcdEXTOg  b 
Xoyog  eyivEto  ytccl  naGiv  av  nqoGEGTiq  %olg  dxovovGiv  elte  av 
ndXiv  eIttujv,  otl  Eqqid-r]  xolg  dq%aloig  naqd  tov  ixaTqog  (.wv, 
EniflayEv,  iyio  di  X£yw,  (.ielCiov  av  e'So^ev  Eivai  b  av$adi(XG{.wg. 
did  drj  djcXwg  ccvto  te&elxev,  ev  ^iovov  an  avTOv  xaTaGycEvd- 
'Ctov,  to  d£?i;ai  oti  slg  %aiqov  tjX&s  tov  7tqoGrf/iovTa  TavTa  Xe- 
yiov  .  .  .  EqtoTrjGWfsiEv  toivvv  Tovg  tov  vouov  ExfidXXovTag,  TO 
firj  oqyttEG#cti  vi7)  urj  (povEVEiv  svavrlov,  rj  [.laXXov  exe/vov  te- 
XEuoGig  tovto  xai  wiaGxevrj;  EvdrjXov,  otl  tovto  ekelvov  ttXt}- 
qioGig  Aid  {ieVCov  tovtov   I'vekev.  b  ydq  7rqdg  6qyrtv  om  ewpe- 
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Qo/Lievog,  TtolhT)  (.icclXov  rag  %elqag  %a&l^et  naq  savvy.  Origen, 
protesting  on  the  one  hand  against  those  who,  in  expounding 
Scripture,  rigidly  adhere  to  the  letter,  and  on  the  other  hand 
against  those  who,  in  their  zeal  for  the  deeper  meaning,  look 
away  from  the  letter  altogether,  refers  to  the  words:  dictum 
est  antiquis,  non  occides;  and  adds:  hoc  observant  et  Phari- 
ssei ;  to  which,  however,  is  subjoined  for  the  disciples :  si  quis 
iratus  fuerit,  etc.;  and  this,  he  says,  is  the  abundantia  justi- 
tise  (in  Num.  hom.  xi.  T.  ii.  p.  305).  Basil,  with  reference  to 
the  apparent  contradiction  between  Matt.  v.  34  and  Ps.  xv.  4, 
observes,  of  all  the  commandments  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount: 
Tcavxayjov  tov  ccvtov  cw'mov  eysrm  o  kvqioq,  TrQola^t^dvcov  x. 
a^iaqxr^iaxiov  x.  aTTOTeleOjuaza,  %ot  s/i  Trjg  7tQ0JTrjg  aq%r]g  SKT£f.i- 
vcov  t.  jtovrjqlav  (Hom.  in  Ps.  xiv.  T.  i.  p.  356).  In  the  same  sense 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  remarks,  that  in  order  to  do  away  with  per- 
jury, the  oath  is  at  the  same  time  forbidden :  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent murder,  anger  is  also  prohibited  (Hom.  xiii.  in  Cant.  Cant. 
T.  i.  p.  657). x  In  accordance  with  this,  the  Socinian  Przipcov 
(bibl.  fratr.  Polon.  T.  ix.  p.  7):  ex  dictis  patet,  quanto  plenius 
et  perfectius  lex  Christi  quam  Mosis  delictis  hoinicidiorum  oc- 
currat,  quae  non  tantum  arboris  hujus  infelicis  truncum,  sed 
imas  ejus  radices  earumque  fibras  exscindit.  The  Manichseans 
and  anti-judaistic  Gnostics  substituted  for  this  improvement  an 
actual  antagonism:  thus  PtolomsBus,  the  Valentinian,  says  on 
Matt.  v.  39:  t<x  de  evavzla  allrjltov  elalv  avcuQETixd ;  (ad 
Floram,  in  opp.  Iren.,  ed.  Massuet.  p.  360.)  This,  however,  is 
as  little  the  meaning  of  the  Socinians  as  it  is  of  the  Fathers. 
Socin.:  opponit  non  ut  contraria  sed  ut  perficientia  earn  legis 
partem.  Yet  are  these  Socinian  expositors  not  always  consistent; 
for  on  ver.  28  Socinus  remarks :  sic  plane  demonstrat,  se  illud 
non  explanare  velle,  sed  aliquid  diversum  ab  isto  proponere ;  with 
reference  to  the  command  about  oaths,  Voelkel  remarks,  de 
vera  religione,  L.  iv.  c.  13:  in  antecedentibus  verbis  e  Mose 
depromptis,  quibus  sua  Christus  ita  opposuit,  ut  quod  in  illis 

1  Such  is  his  explanation  in  the  paragraph:  7ic5?  rcXifjpciynqs  tou  vo[aou  y^Y0V£v 
o  Xptaro?"  xou  uva  toutou  i'ltauaev,  tq  £viqXXa^ev  rj  fXET^JirjxEv ;  in  the  constit. 
apost.  1.  vi.  c.  23.  But  in  what  sense  does  the  sentence  subsequently  occur 
there :  ou  vo|J.ov  ouv  TtsptitXsv  acp'  tJjj.o5v,  aXXa  Ssajj-a  ?  The  legal  view  of  Chris- 
tianity so  predominates  in  this  paragraph,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  he  spoken 
in  the  Pauline  sense. 
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conceditur,  in  his  prohibeatur,  etc.  Moreover,  this  opinion  of 
the  Socinians  and  Arminians  was  in  keeping  with  their  view  of 
the  whole  Old  Testament  economy;  thus  Voelkel  next  goes  on 
to  prove  that  the  imperfect  requirements  of  the  law  corresponded 
to  the  imperfect  nature  of  its  promises,  viz.,  of  only  earthly 
goods. — Against  this  view  the  Protestant  Church  protested 
energetically.  It  had  been  preceded  by  St  Augustine  in  his 
controversy  with  the  Manichaeans,  who  remarks :  non  ait  donee 
addantur  quce  desunt,  sed  donee  omnia  fiant  (T.  viii.  220) ;  and  by 
Jerome  and  Hilary.  It  maintained  the  absolute  character  of 
the  moral  law  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  based  this  opinion 
partly  on  such  Old  Testament  dicta  as  declare  the  perfection 
of  the  law  (as  Ps.  xix.  8 ;  Deut.  xxx.  19),  partly  on  such  say- 
ings of  Christ  as  presuppose  this  perfection  of  the  law  (as  Luke  x. 
28).  Let  it  be  noticed  how  Luther,  for  instance,  in  the  Larger 
Catechism,  unfolds  the  deepest  doctrine  of  morals  out  of  the  ten 
commandments:  although  occasionally  it  may  be  seen  that  he 
is  sensible  of  forcing  the  text.  We  may  see  how  decidedly  the 
two  parties  opposed  each  other  in  the  early  times,  from  the  intro- 
ductory words  of  Chemnitz  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Wolzogen  and 
Maldonatus  on  the  other.  Chemnitz  commences  with  the  words : 
totus  hie  locus  obscuratus,  imo  foede  depravatus  fuit  ab  illis, 
qui  existimarunt,  Christum  hanc  suam  explicationem  opponere 
ipsi  legi  divinae.  Wolzogen  again  says :  antequam  ipsa  verba  ex- 
plicemus,  indicandus  nobis  est  crassus  valde  et  perniciosus  error, 
qui  fere  omnibus  interpretibus  a  Papismo  alienis  communis  est 
veraeque  pietati,  quam  evangelium  exposcit,  vim  omnem  adimit, 
quod  scilicet  Christus  nova  sua  praecepta,  de  quibus  in  hac  parte 
agit,  non  Mosaicae  legi,  sed  tantum  falsis  interpretationibus  scri- 
barum  et  Pharisaeorum  opposuerit;  and  Maldonatus:  omnes 
haereticorum  interpretes  pro  comperto  habent  (spiritus  enim  sanc- 
tus  illis,  opinor,  revelavit)  Christum  non  legem,  sed  scribarum  et 
Pharisaeorum  traditiones  interpretationesque  corrigere ;  eaque  de 
re  impudenter  veteres  auctores,  quod  aliter  senserint,  reprehen- 
dunt.1  Modern  expositors,  with  few  exceptions  (as  Neander, 
Bleek  in  loc.  cit.,  Hofmann,  Schriftbeweis  i.  524),  follow  the 
Protestant  view:  Kuinoel,  Fritzsche,  Olsh.,  Meyer,  De  Wette, 

1  How  can  Cornelius  a  Lapide  have  come  to  maintain,  that  Maldonatus  finds 
here  only  an  antagonism  to  pharisaic  interpretations?  He  remarks  in  answer 
to  him  :  verius  est,  Christum  tarn  legi  quam  scribis  se  opponere. 
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B.-Crusius,  M.  Baumg.,  Stier,  Nagel  in  loc.  cit.,  Rischl  (altkath. 
Kirche,  S.  31),  Ewald,  Lechler.  Lechler  observes:  "This 
opinion  presupposes  two  things :  (1.)  That  Jesus  found  the  prin- 
ciples of  all  true  religion  already  laid  down  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament: and  therefore  sought  to  set  down  nothing  that  was 
opposed  to  it;  and,  indeed,  thus  He  ever  spoke.  (2.)  That 
Christ  directly  opposed  Himself  to  the  method  of  explaining 
and  applying  the  Old  Testament  which  till  then  was  in  vogue; 
that  He  had  an  entirely  different  idea  of  the  perfect  religion, — 
an  idea,  however,  which  was  fully  accordant  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment itself;  only  hitherto  it  had  never  been  realized  or  carried 
out  into  life."  We  have  already  expressed  ourselves  against  the 
opinion  of  an  external  limitation,  a  correction  of  the  Mosaie  law 
(p.  127).  The  whole  position  assumed  by  the  Saviour  towards 
the  law  is  directly  opposed  to  such  an  opinion.  When  He 
argues  against  the  Pharisees  and  their  traditions,  it  is  the  law 
itself  with  which  He  confronts  them:  Matt.  xv.  3;  ver.  6: 
rpivgwoaxe  ttjv  svxolijv  xov  Qeov  dice  trjv  icaqddootv  vjliwv.  John 
V.  45:  (.irj  do/xlxe  otl  eyco  xaTt]yoQr]0~to  v/ntov  71q6q  xov  naxeqa^ 
sgtlv  b  YMTrf/OQwv  vjiuov  31tovor]g,  elg  ov  bf.ielg  rjkTZMaze.  So  too, 
in  the  18th  verse,  He  had  said  that  the  law  must  be  fully  realized ; 
in  ver.  19,  had  declared  that  the  law  in  its  whole  extent  is  holy ; 
and  in  ver.  20,  had  said  that  the  righteousness  of  His  disciples 
must  go  beyond— not  the  Messiah  law,  but  the  legal  religion  of 
its  representatives.  In  the  Saviour's  view,  the  whole  law  is,  in 
its  principle,  contained  in  the  one  command  to  love  God  above 
all  things,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourself.  The  position  of  St 
Paul  too,  with  reference  to  the  law,  is  simply  this,  that  he  re- 
garded the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  salvation, 
especially  the  Christian  moral  law  (Rom.  xiii.  9),  as  contained  in 
germ  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (Rom.  iii.  21,  xvi.  2Q). 
Some  may  regard  this  view  of  the  Old  Testament  as  the  con- 
sequence of  a  superstitious  veneration  for  the  codex;  but  it  is 
unquestionably  the  view  taken  by  Christ,  and  of  the  Apostles 
(see  above,  Lechler).  What  is  there  that  could  make  this  doubt- 
ful? The  objections  originally  mooted  by  Socinus,  and  further 
insisted  on  by  Neander  and  Bleek,  are  these:  (1.)  That  the  Old 
Testament  commandments  are,  for  the  most  part,  cited  in  their 
literal  form.  But  if  at  vers.  21,  35,  43,  this  is  not  the  case,  as 
is  admitted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  pharisaic  interpretation  is 
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there  subjoined ;  if  at  ver.  31  an  omission  occurs  in  the  interest 
of  the  relaxation  of  the  command, — are  we  not  entitled  to  suppose 
that  where  this  does  not  take  place,  as  at  ver.  27,  38,  the  Old 
Testament  command  had  been  misinterpreted  in  the  lax  manner 
indicated  by  our  Lord's  antithesis  ?  (2.)  That  the  only  possible 
interpretation  of  the  words  sQQs&r]  toiq  aQ%aloig  is,  "it  hath  been 
said  to  them  of  old  time,"  that  is,  to  the  Fathers  at  the  time  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  Sinaitic  law;  because,  if  the  meaning 
;  were  '\>/Vthem  of  old  time,"  the  phrase  used  would  be  xolq 
7tq£oPvt£qoiq  (?).  Of  this  objection  we  shall  speak  presently. 
The  most  striking  difficulty  is  precisely  that  which  Neander 
passes  over  in  silence,  viz.,  that  syco  di  Isyw,  in  ver.  32,  seems  to 
introduce,  not  merely  a  relative,  but  an  absolute  antithesis :  as  if 
it  were  said,  that  divorce  was  sanctioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
but  entirely  prohibited  in  the  New.  But  is  it  not  apparent, 
from  the  manner  in  which  Christ  pronounces  upon  this  Mosaic 
law  of  divorce  in  Matt.  xix.  8,  9,  that  He  felt  that  on  this  point 
He  was  giving  no  new  commandment,  but  was  merely  liberating 
from  its  temporal  fetters  a  thing  which  already  in  principle 
existed,  and  unfolding  it  from  its  germ?  He  does  not  represent  His 
categorical  prohibition  of  divorce  as  being  an  improvement  upon 
the  law,  which  He  propounded  in  virtue  of  His  own  omnipotent 
authority:  He  sets  it  forth  as  a  requirement  of  the  Word  of  God: 
ova  aveyvwTe,  %.t.L  The  Mosaic  command,  He  shows,  was  merely 
a  permission,  and  a  temporal  concession  to  the  infirmity  of  that 
period  {ertlrqexpe,  not  svezeilctTo):  He  Himself,  however,  whose 
mission  was  to  "fulfil,"  reveals  theoretically  as  well  as  practically 
what  was  the  original  intention  of  God.  "In  this  respect  also, 
what  Christ  does,  is  not  to  'destroy,'  but  to  'fulfil,'  inasmuch  as 
He  carries  out  perfectly  and  completely  the  great  purpose  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  was  to  set  bounds  to  the  sinful  caprices 
of  men,— a  purpose  hitherto  only  partially  realized  on  account  of 
the  hardness  of  their  hearts."  (Lechler,  in  loc.  cit.  S.  809.) 
It  surprises  one  to  find  this  view  first  enunciated  by  an  expositor 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Druthmar.  He  remarks,  that  Christ 
places  Himself  in  opposition  to  Moses  only  in  those  commands 
where  antiquis  is  wanting  in  the  text;  but  even  then,  he  says,  our 
Lord  is  not  in  antagonism  to  the  intention  of  God  and  of  the  law- 
giver:  non  pracipit  Deus  sed  concessit  Moyses  populo  adhuc  rudi 
et  camali.    Further,  Przipcov,  whilst  contending,  with  equal  de- 
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cisiveness  and  ability,  that  Christ  opposed  Himself  not  only  to  the 
Scribes,  but  to  the  law  itself,  yet  maintains  that  the  intentio  legis 
Mosaicae  belongs  to  the  moral  law  taught  by  Christ,  and  that  in 
virtue  of  the  command  to  love  God  above  all,  and  our  neighbour 
as  ourself :  vid.  bibl.  fratrum  Polon.  T.  ix.  p.  210,  231. 

Hofmann's  view  is  somewhat  different.  Yet,  in  the  main, 
it  coincides  with  that  indicated  above.  Only,  he  dwells  upon 
the  idea,  that  by  His  allusion  to  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  our 
Lord  was  seeking  to  lead  men  to  apprehend  each  separate  com- 
mandment in  its  deeper  sense  and  significance.1  uIn  opposition 
to  the  pharisaic  interpreters  of  the  law,  who  restricted  duty  to  each 
separate  injunction  and  prohibition  viewed  in  its  isolated  and 
literal  aspect,  He  teachers  what  is  the  one  will  of  God  concerning 
man,  as  attested  by  the  Scriptures  considered  as  a  whole."  But 
this  antithesis  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  totality,  and  the  command 
in  its  isolation,  is  never  once  referred  to:  and  if  it  were,  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  it  would  be  expressed  in  this  form  of  con- 
trasting the  general  and  the  individual;  rather  would  it  have 
sufficed  to  refer  to  the  highest  command  of  supreme  love  to  God, 
as  the  canon  for  the  understanding  of  the  individual  precepts; 
and,  finally,  may  not  the  vindication  of  the  prohibition  of  divorce, 
given  in  Matt,  xix.,  be  cited  as  a  proof,  that  the  Saviour  regarded 
the  isolated  precept  as  involving  a  call  to  understand  it  in  its 
deeper  sense?  When,  however,  he  speaks  of  the  relation  of  this 
injunction  to  the  power  to  fulfil  the  same,  Hofmann  expresses 
himself  both  ably  and  truly.  He  observes :  "Faith,  as  the  power 
to  fulfil  the  law,  is  not  indeed  spoken  of  here ;  but  faith  in  Jesus 
is  presupposed  to  exist  in  those,  to  whom  the  Lord  designs  to  re- 
veal a  righteousness  better  than  that  of  the  Pharisees.  Because 
they  believe  in  Him,  therefore  addresses  He  His  word  to  them. 
Their  faith  in  Him  renders  possible  in  them  a  state  of  mind 
and  feeling,  which  He  would  in  vain  expect  in  the  inquisitive 
crowd  around.  Yet  would  not  their  faith  in  Him,  if  dissociated 
from  that  state  of  feeling  which  He  required,  be  of  avail  to 
render  them  partakers  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  for  it  were 
not  then  that  faith  which  His  person  demands."    (Schriftbeweis 

1  This  too  is  the  opinion  of  Bucer,  on  ver.  21.  Quemadmodum  consummatio 
legis  adeoque  et  germana?  justitise  dilectio  est,  ita  hanc  Christus  ubiqire  unice 
urget  .  .  hinc  est  quod  et  in  prsesenti  ea  pracepta  explicanda  potissimum  desumit, 
qua;  ad  eandem  propius  pertinent. 
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i.  S.  526.) — 'Hytovoare,  on  eQQtd-r]  xoig  aq%aioig.  It  has  been 
already  shown,  that  what  Christ  opposed  was  not  the  law,  but 
the  prevailing  pharisaic  mode  of  interpreting  the  law.  The 
words  first  quoted  seem  to  express  the  contrary,  if,  with  the 
Vulgate,  Peschito,  and  Luther,  they  are  to  be  translated,  "Ye 
have  head,  that  it  was  said  to  the  ancients ;"  for  who  could  the 
ancients  denote,  if  not  the  men  ot  the  time  of  Moses? — First, 
as  for  rjywvGccue:  the  interpretation  of  the  word  prevalent 
among  the  older  Protestant  expositors  was,  that  it  refers  to  the 
assurances  which  the  Scribes  gave  the  people,  that  what  they 
taught  was  a  tradition  from  the  Mosaic  period.  Thus  Bucer, 
Chemnitz,  Er.  Schmid,  Cocc,  Calov,  and  Este.  Pricseus  com- 
pares Ps.  xliv.:  Tolg  woiv  fyiatv  rjuovoccre,  oi  Tiaxtqeg  v^wv  aviqy- 
yulav  v^iiv.  Spanh. :  vestris  doctoribus  illud  frequenter  in  ore, 
dictum  esse  jam  olim  majoribus  vestris  (there  is,  however,  no 
rjmvacLTe  in  ver.  31)  But  the  rabbinical  use  of  language  might 
rather  have  been  referred  to,  in  which  3>»ib,  s-#ifci»,  is  used  for  oral 
tradition:  comp.,  e.g.,  wisp© .i«i  irrabtt  frisn  )n  iai  Tp?  dk, 
"He  who  rejects  anything  of  that  which  we  have  learnt  by  tradi- 
tion." But  to  teach  this  tradition  was  the  business  of  the  Scribes 
alone.  Drusius  and  Clericus  adduce  the  various  methode  of 
Jewish  exposition  regarding  the  literal  interpretation  3f|3fl$g  or 
ttttfe ;  according  to  them,  the  allusion  here  is  to  the  literal  in- 
terpretation of  the  Decalogue  known  by  the  name  yj$$&  The 
reference  here  is,  however,  quite  out  of  place.  The  expression 
is  rather  to  be  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  to  the  people 
and  the  Apostles  (who  are  here  addressed)  the  Mosaic  law  was 
know  solely  and  simply  by  the  reading  in  the  synagogue  of 
the  54  portions  of  the  law  (comp.  Acts  xv.  21 ;  John  xii.  34 ; 
Rom.  ii.  13):  hence,  too,  it  arose  that  the  Biblical  text  was 
called  the  ««;»«$,  i.e.,  the  accepted  Bible- text  (see  Buxtorf,  lex. 
talm.  s.  h.  v.,  and  Bashuysen,  clavis  talm.  p.  208).  The  expres- 
sion in  our  passage,  then,  refers  to  the  fact,  that  it  was  only 
through  a  medium  that  the  people  were  acquainted  with  the 
law,  which  medium  moreover  was  not  the  right  one. 

But  the  simplest  way  of  obviating  the  difficulty  in  question, 
*  would  be  to  take  (if  one  might)  the  Dative,  in  eQQe&rj1  toiq  aq%aioig, 

1  On  6($pYJi?iQ  Cod.  D.E.,  and  ipp£^r\  (the  latter  used,  probably,  only  by  un- 
classical  writers),  compare  Lobeck  ad  Phrynichum,  p.  447 ;  Buttm.  ausf.  Gram- 
matik,  ii.    121. 
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ablatively,  as  has  been  done,  after  the  example  of  Camerarius,1 
by  Beza,  Piscator,  by  many  commentators  ancient  and  modern, 
by  Kypke,  Krebs,  Kuinoel,  Fritzsche,  Olsh.,  Mich.,  Baumg., 
Stier,  Ewald.  Several,  as  Socin.,  Capellus,  Alberti,  Ernesti, 
Neander,  have  accused  this  construction  of  hardness.2  Now 
this  is  incorrect.  The  Greeks  frequently  use  the  Dative  with  a 
passive  in  the  sense  of  the  Ablative :  aigr/Tai  fyilv,  Xetekxcti  (.iol  ; 
a  use  which  has  been  carried  over  into  Latin :  comp.  Palairet, 
Raphel,  Annotat.  Herod.,  Kypke  in  loc,  Winer  6  Auf.  S.  196. 
This  construction  is  found  also  in  the  Hellenistic  writers  of 
the  New  Testament;  comp.  Wahl,  s.  v.  ayvoeco:  and  it  is  cur- 
rent in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  rabbinical  languages 
(Ex.  xii.  16;  Prov.  xiv.  20,  comp.  Ewald,  3  Auf.,  S.  326; 
Hofmann,  gr.  Syriaca,  p.  373).  Thus,  in  this  view,  the  term 
aQxcuoi  in  the  text  is  regarded  as  denoting  the  older  Rabbis,  and 
corresponds  to  the  formula  &*fld$  on-twnsfetfn  **tk«  ^arras^E  ^iM 
■pNtt^:  see  Edzard  on  tr.  Avoda  Sara,  cap.  ii.  p.  284;  Schoett- 
gen  in  loco.  In  support  of  this  view,  it  might  be  alleged  that 
this  interpretation  afforts  a  distinct  antithesis  to  the  eyw;  but 
then  in  vers.  (27)  31,  38,  43,  the  xolg  aqxaioig  is  wanting.  But 
then  there  are  these  objections : — First,  from  the  almost  neces- 
sary ambiguity  of  the  phraseology,  this  construction  is  not  to  be 
expected  here :  in  other  passages  where  eQQ&rj  occurs,  whether 
in  the  New  Testament  or  in  the  LXX.,  the  Dative  invariably 
denotes  the  persons  addressed,  as  in  Rom.  ix.  12,  26]  Gal. 
iii.  16;  Rev.  vi.  11,  ix.  4.  Further,  if  the  object  were  to  pre- 
sent an  antithesis  to  the  eyw,  should  we  not  rather  have  ex- 
pected to  find  the  words  in  this  order :  toIq  aqxalotg  sqqeSti  ? 
This  argument  cannot,  however,  be  strongly  insisted  on,  as 
cases  do  occur  in  which  the  emphasis  rests,  not  only  upon  the 
first  part  of  the  clause,  but  also  upon  the  last  (Acts  xxvi.  5; 
1  Cor.  xiv.  22,  iv.  14;  Theod.  on  Rom.  x.  14:  del  yaq  jiqarcov 
X£iQOTOvr]&rjvcu  xovq  yurjQvxccg  .  .  .  MitElta,  twv  yitjQvy^ccTwv 

1  The  first  author  who  has  this  construction  is  the  Persian  translator  in 
the  Polyglott,  ver.  27:  JuuLfcS^  ^*LJ«!  x5^  "that  the  ancients  said;"  at 
vers.  21  and  33,  again,  he  has  Ju&  &ZJlS^  ,  ,*LuLy£oO  U  «S^  "that  it  was 
said  to  the  ancients."  Wheloc's  Persic  translation  (Lond.  1657)  has  invariably 
!>    jo Luju& JO  "to  the  ancients." 

2  Alberti  obs.  philol.,  p.  38:  ea  enim  phrasis  est  insolens. 
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ayiovocti:  comp.  Author's  Commentary  on  Romans,  5  ed.,  on 
chap.  x.  19).  Then  we  must  add  the  consideration,  that  oi 
aQXaloi  never  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  does  the  cor- 
responding word  D^'imp  occur  in  Josephus,  as  a  designation 
of  the  older  Rabbis :  the  word  did  not  come  into  vogue  in  this 
acceptation,  until  a  period  when  the  learned  in  the  law  could 
look  back  through  more  than  a  century  to  a  line  of  authorities. 
The  New  Testament  name  for  the  older  teachers  of  the  law 
is  oi  7iq£g^vtsqol  (Matt.  xv.  2;  Mark  vii.  3,  5;  Heb.  xi.  2), 
seniores, — used,  however,  only  as  a  designation  of  honour,  like  oi 
7ccct£Q€q  (see  Bleek  on  Heb.  xi.  2) :  comp.  Gal.  i.  14,  ai  tmuqi- 
tuxI  7iaoadooeig,  and  in  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  10,  6,  Ik  rtaTeowv 
diadoxrjg.  For  this  we  have  in  the  Talmud  D^pT  ™a,  also  ijMfr) 
■pija  ^©p,  "our  ancients  before  us,"  tr.  Berachoth,  f.  30,  1. 

There  is,  therefore,  little  probability  that  the  ablatival  view 
is  the  correct  one ;  and  we  have  now  to  inquire  whether,  regard- 
ing xolg  aQxatoiQ  as  a  bona  fide  Dative,  we  can  accept  that  old 
Protestant  exposition  of  it,  already  indicated,  which  in  recent 
times  has  met  with  support  from  such  writers  as  B.-Crusius, 
De  Wette,  Ritschl  in  loc.  cit.,  Neander,  and  Bleek.  Now,  if 
dxoveiv  can  mean  nothing  else  but  the  hearing  of  the  law 
through  the  medium  of  the  readings  in  the  synagogue,  then 
something  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  opinion  lately  repre- 
sented by  Neander  and  Bleek,  that  the  (xq%cuol  are  the  contem- 
poraries of  Moses  to  whom  the  law  was  promulgated.  For 
this  opinion  has  in  its  favour  the  philological  use  of  aqxaiog, 
and  equally  the  use  of  the  rabbinical  D^blfl?.  For  dgxalog  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  priscus,  ancient,  Aristoph.  nubes  v.  974: 
aQxctla  xai  diMohwdy:  comp.  Luke  ix.  8,  19;  2  Pet.  ii.  5; 
Rev.  xii.  9.  Felbiger,  the  Socinian  translator  of  the  Bible,  has 
"zu  den  Uralten,  to  the  ancients."  So  in  a  mb&n  ^iso  in  Capell.: 
bansn  pi-isp  DmnN  D^?npr>  mna  idt. 

Yet  the  word  dgxalog  is  used  not  only  of  remote  antiquity, 
but  likewise  of  the  recent  past:  comp.  Acts  xxi.  16;  2  Cor. 
v.  17.  (Sir.  ix.  10;  Polyb.  hist.  I.  c.  ix.  3.  See  also  Doederlein's 
lateinische  Synonymik,  iv.  S.89.1).  Therefore,  philologically,  ol 
(xqxccIoi  might  certainly  denote  the  generation  immediately  pre- 
ceding that  of  our  Lord,— a  view  which  is  proposed  by  the  author 

1  Jacob,  on  Lucian's  Toxaris,  p.  72,  observes  of  roxXat  also :  saepius  ad  pavlo 
reraotiora  refertur. 
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of  the  Vesp.  Gron.,  p.  112,  and  adopted  by  B.-Crusius  and 
Ritschl.  In  which  case  the  expression  in  John  x.  8,  ol  nqo 
Ef.wv,  might  be  compared,  which  indeed  cannot  well  be  under- 
stood in  any  other  sense.  No  doubt,  as  Socinus  already  remarks, 
it  might  appear  surprising  to  find  that,  which  the  men  of  that 
day  were  wont  to  hear,  characterized  as  that  which  was  heard  by 
their  forefathers.  But  to  this  objection  it  might  be  replied  with 
some  reason,  that  the  fact,  that  the  doctrine  was  set  forth  to  their 
ancestors,  lent  the  doctrine  itself  greater  weight.  Add  to  this, 
that  in  this  sense  fyovoazE  must  obtain  another  signification,  and 
must  be  understood,  not  as  referring  to  the  public  reading  in 
the  synagogue,  but  only  to  the  learned  instruction  of  those  days, 
or  any  means  of  communication  then  in  use;  a  view  to  which 
Baumgarten-Crusius  also  seems  to  incline.  But  as  it  was,  in 
fact,  only  by  means  of  the  readings  in  the  synagogue  that  the 
law  became  known  to  the  people,  as  these  readings  were  in  use 
at  least  a  century  before  Christ,  and  as  they  again  were  based 
upon  the  paraphrastic  Targums,1  we  may  ask,  Had  not  the 
people  been  taught  to  understand  that  the  law  had  been  de- 
livered to  the  ancients  of  the  time  of  Moses  precisely  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  expounded  to  them  by  the  Scribes? 

In  the  succeeding  antitheses  the  object  of  the  Saviour  is 
consequently  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  He  seeks  to  exhibit 
the  Mosaic  law,  in  its  deeper  import,  as  the  moral  norm  of 
the  righteousness  of  His  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  He 
aims  at  an  exposure  of  the  laxer  pharisaic  righteousness  of 
His  cotemporaries,  showing  how  inadequate  it  was  to  attain 
the  high  end  in  view.  Before,  however,  proceeding  to  an  ex- 
position of  the  details,  we  must  indicate  two  hermeneutical 
canons,  through  neglect  of  which  misunderstandings  of  a  radical 
and  practical  nature  have  been  occasioned. 

1.  In  this  section,  as  indeed  everywhere,  not  the  literal,  but 
the  spiritual,  interpretation  is  the  true  one.  Inasmuch  as  the 
spirit  of  an  author  is  expressed  by  means  of  the  word  and  the 
letter,  we  must,  of  course,  set  out  from  an  exposition  of  the 
letter  and  the  word.  As,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  the  let- 
ter is  of  importance  only  as  regarded  as  an  element  in  the  word, 
the  word  only  when  viewed  as  a  member  of  the  sentence,  the 

1  See  Zunz,  die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortraege  der  Juden,  1832,  S.  332  f.,  and 
infra  on  ver.  43. 
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sentence  only  considered  as  part  of  the  organic  whole,  criti- 
cism, in  order  to  obtain  an  understanding  of  the  word,  must 
press  forward  to  an  understanding  of  the  whole  work;  and  the 
correctness  of  the  interpretation  of  a  sentence  and  an  isolated 
clause  must  be  determined  by  the  consistency  of  that  interpre- 
tation with  the  idea  of  the  whole  work.1  It  is  from  the  neglect 
of  this  hermeneutical  principle  that  those  false,  merely  literal, 
and  hence  unspiritual,  views  of  such  commands  as  those  in 
vers.  29,  34,  39 — 42,  which  are  to  be  found  principally  in  the 
sect  of  the  Quakers,  have  arisen.  That  otherwise  highly  re- 
spectable Christian  sect  has  added  to  a  false  spirituality,  a  literal 
method  of  viewing  Scripture,  which  is  equally  erroneous.  On 
the  ground  of  the  precept  in  ver.  34,  they  have  rejected  the 
oath;  in  literal  obedience  to  ver. 39 — 41,  they  resist  all  opposi- 
tion to  evil,  whether  by  means  legal  or  personal ;  from  Luke  x. 
4,  they  have  learnt  to  give  up  salutations  in  the  streets;  from 
Matt,  xxiii.  8,  to  abjure  titles.  This  literal  obedience  springs 
no  doubt  from  reverence  for  the  words  of  Christ ;  but  they  who 
observe  it,  fail  to  mark  how  this  clinging  to  the  particular  tends 
to  the  lowering  of  the  general,  how  this  veneration  of  the  let- 
ter leads  to  depreciation  of  the  spirit — the  summum  jus  dege- 
nerating into  the  summa  injuria.2*    If  the  maxim,  avTcoTrjvcu,  r§ 

1  Origen  observes  truly — although  he  afterwards  makes  no  right  application 
of  his  rule — that  it  is  according  to  this  norm  that  we  must  also  determine 
where  the  sayings  and  commands  of  Christ  are  to  he  taken  literally,  and  where 
not,  de  principiis  iv.  c.  19:  5td  touto  8e£  axpt,(5(5?  tov  £vtuyx&>ovtoc  TYjpouvTa 
to  tov  <JG)TYJpo?  Ttpo'aTaytJia  to  Xe'yov  ■  £pevivaTe  Tag  ypaqjag,  £TCtjj.eX(5<;  (5aaav(- 
£etv,  TO)  to  xaTa  ttqv  X^tv  aXiqS^  £ariv,  x.a\  Tt-fj  a'Svvoaov,  xal  oaiq  Suva,ut?, 
£§tXvc.ueiv  <*TC°  T(j5v  ofjioittv  (povwv  tov  TtavTaxou  SiearcapfAevov 
ttjs  ypacptj  <;  vovv  toO  xotTa  ttqv  X££tv  aSvvdtTov.  What  specially 
concerns  us  is,  that  shortly  before  Origen  had  cited  vers.  22  and  34  of  our 
chapter  as  commands,  concerning  which  the  question  could  not  once  be  raised 
as  to  whether  they  were  to  be  understood  xaTa   X^tv. 

8  It  is  true  also  in  the  domain  of  law,  that  he  alone  realizes  the  idea  of  a 
judge  who  knows  how  to  interpret  the  letter  of  the  law  in  the  spirit  of  the 
law.  It  is  necessary,  says,  e.g.,  Holweg  (Einl.  zum  Grundriss  des  Civilpro- 
cesses,  1832,  3  A.  S.  iv.),  that  the  lawyer  be  a  vir  bonus:  "not  alone  to 
theologians  may  the  well-known  phrase  be  applied ;  we  may  also  say,  'pectus 
facit  Ictum!' " 

*  [Follows  in  the  text  a  quotation  from  an  old  German  Prince,  which  we 
give  in  the  original:]  "Die  heilige  Schrift  ist  eine  Mutterbrust,  aber  zu  sehr 
gepresst,  laeuft  Blut  heraus." 
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jTovrjQqj,  is  from  a  principle  of  love  renounced  in  every  case,  then, 
by  encouraging  others  to  fresh  deeds  of  violence,  we  endanger 
the  rights  of  those  committed  to  us,  and  so  from  a  principle  of 
love  do  injury  not  only  to  the  evil-doers  themselves,  but  also  to 
the  innocent.    If  the  precept,  tijj  ahovvxt  dldov,  be  in  all  cases 
fulfilled,  then  we  strengthen  the  hands  of  beggary  and  indo- 
lence,  and  support  vice.     If  the  command  of  obedience  to 
parents,  given  in  Col.  iii.  20,  be  in  all  circumstances  obeyed, 
then  must  children  sometimes  commit  sin.     If  Luke  xiv.  12  be 
absolutely  complied  with,  then  must  we  never  bid  our  friends  and 
relations  to  our  table.    But  these  examples  will  suffice.    Besides, 
when  the  letter  is  thus  strictly  followed,  it  happens  ordinarily 
that  even  the  letter  does  not  receive  its  due;  and  if  the  spirit  of 
Christ  is  discarded,  at  least  common  sense  is  left,  and  compels 
the  rigid  letter-server  to  perpetrate  rational  inconsistencies.    The 
man  who  will  not  allow  himself  to  resist  evil  by  deeds,  will  not 
hesitate  to  oppose  it  at  least  by  words :  he  who  gives  to  every 
needy  man  that  asks,  will  distinctly  refuse  to  grant  the  request 
when  his  child  asks  a  knife,  or  when  a  murderer  begs  poison ; 
and  so  on.    So,  then,  with  regard  to  the  sayings  of  Christ  which 
we  are  about  to  consider,  we  must  never  forget  that  they  are  to  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  analogia  fidei,  according  to  the  whole 
scope  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  according  to  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
2.    Our  Lord's   mode  of  address  is  that  of  the  popular 
orator;  the  language  He  uses  is  not  that  of  the  school.    Hence 
we  find  here  no  minute  distinctions,  no  juridical  interlocutors; 
hence,  too,  we  have  no  right  to  take  the  letter  of  what  He  says 
in  a  strict  literal  sense,  and  to  press  it  unduly.    The  popular 
orator  gives  forth  his  utterance  in  concise  and  terse  language, 
trusting  to  the  common  sense  of  his  hearers  as  his  interpreter, 
which  with  intuitive  skill  curtails  or  supplements  his  sayings, 
according  as  the  intention  of  the  speaker  and  the  connection  of 
the  discourse  require.    Especially  characteristic  of  the  popular 
speaker  (particularly  so  of  the  Oriental  orator)  is  the  concrete 
expression,  the  example1  drawn  from  life,  the  figure.     Now, 

1  More  Hebraico,  says  Chemnitz,  i.  441,  doctrina  generalis  in  uno  aliquo 
exemplo  proponitur,  ut  eadem  ratione  ad  similia,  quae  ejusdein  generis  sunt,  ac- 
commodetur.  There  is  a  treatise  by  Ernst  Walch,  entitled:  iyyjbbpiov  tqjOS  in 
stylo  populorum  oriental. ;  and  another  by  C.  Ernesti:  de  usu  vita?  communis 
ad  interpr.  N.  T.,  1779. 
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an  example  is  seldom  of  universal  force,  a  figure  has  seldom 
universal  application.  Hence  the  spiritual  interpretation  is  here 
seen  to  be  a  paramount  necessity.  Especially  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  which  is  the  great  model  of  popular  rhetoric  of  a 
truly  spiritual  kind,  the  thought  is  often  set  forth  in  a  special 
concrete  example  (as  in  vers.  22,  29,  49,  45),  and  in  a  figure 
(as  in  vii.  4—6,  13,  14,  16,  24,  et  seqq.1).  And  these  passages 
cannot  fail  to  impress  us  with  the  conviction,  that  this  mode  of 
address  has  many  advantages,  and  that  it  helps  greatly  to  make 
the  Scriptures  a  popular  work;  although  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  more  such  expressions  occur,  the  greater  is  the  danger 
that  literary  pedants,  who  cling  to  the  mere  letter,  will  wander 
from  the  green  meadows  of  a  lively  and  spiritual  interpretation 
into  the  barren  tracts  of  scholastic  abstractions.  The  inaugural 
address  to  the  Apostles  in  chap.  x.  furnishes  illustrations  of  the 
fact,  that  a  concrete  example  imparts  vividness  and  life  to  a 
thought, — illustrations  which  are  also  very  instructive  for  the 
expositor  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
injunction  given  in  Matt.  x.  9,  10:  it  is  given  in  Markvi.  8  and 
9  in  a  form  so  completely  different,  that,  according  to  the  let- 
ter, these  verses  express  precisely  the  converse  of  St  Matthew's 
words,  whilst  the  thought  is  really  the  same;  for  under  both 
forms  of  expression  the  thought  may  be  clearly  traced,  that  the 
heralds  of  the  faith  are  to  count  upon  the  loving  care  and  pro- 
vision of  those  who  receive  their  message. 

These  observations  are  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  works  of 
Luther.  He  was  a  man  of  the  people,  and,  as  such,  he  speaks 
like  Scripture  itself.     No  clausula?  or  subtle  distinctions  does 

1  It  is  whorty  of  notice  to  what  an  extent  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour  Him- 
self exercises  and  influence  upon  the  parabojical  expressions  of  which  He  makes 
use.  Then,  several  parabolical  expressions  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are 
related  to  rabbinical  sayings.  These  have  been  collected  together  by  Corrodi 
(Beitraege  zur  Befoerderung  des  vernuenftigen  Denkens,  Heft  v.  S.  90) ;  but 
some  of  them  are  of  so  questionable  a  character  that  the  translator  has  not 
thought  proper  to  give  them  always  unaltered.  Thus  a  parallel  to  the  words 
of  Christ,  "Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,"  etc.,  is  found 
in  the  rabbinical  dictum,  "If  thy  neighbour  calls  thee  an  ass,  put  on  thee  an 
ass's  saddle!"  The  hyperboles  (k*^)  of  the  Rabbis,  which  the  Talmud  often 
uses  in  such  bad  taste,  also  furnish,  in  many  instances,  matter  for  comparison 
with  the  sayings  of  our  Lord  {e.g.,  Matt.  v.  29,  30,  compared  with  Gemara  tr. 
Niddah,  f    13,  2). 
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he  use;  his  language  is  forcible  and  direct,  requiring  to  be 
understood  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  speaker  and  the 
connection  of  his  discourse.  Frequently,  too,  does  he  avail  him- 
self of  concrete  examples,  of  proverb  and  parable.  Hence,  in  his 
writings,  as  in  the  Bible,  there  are  for  the  reader  who  will  not 
look  beyond  the  mere  letter,  contradictions  without  number, 
pointed  weapons  which  may  be  dangerously  misused.  Surely 
those  of  his  followers  who  have  understood  his  peculiarity,  ought 
to  have  been  the  last  men  to  insist  upon  a  rigid  adherence  to 
the  letter. 

Christ,  like  certain  of  the  more  enlightened  Scribes  of  that 
time,  regarded  the  sum  of  the  whole  law  as  consisting  in  the 
command  to  love  God  supremely,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourself 
(see  above,  p.  139).  Now,  if  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — the 
magna  charta  of  the  kingdom  of  God — is  to  contain  the  moral 
rule  of  life  for  the  members  of  that  kingdom,  might  this  object 
not  be  attained  by  fully  setting  forth  this  fundamental  law,  and 
liberating  it  from  all  partial  and  particular  limitations  ?  (as  is 
done,  for  instance,  at  least  in  one  of  its  phases,  in  the  parable 
Luke  x,  36).  This  must,  indeed,  have  been  the  course  taken 
by  our  Lord,  had  He  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  teacher  of 
systematic  theology.  But  what  if,  in  their  pharisaic  treatment 
of  those  two  precepts,  the  Scribes,  through  their  lax  method  of 
interpreting  the  law,  were  wont  to  obscure  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  those  precepts?  Yet  might  we  perhaps  anticipate  that 
Christ  would  supply  a  spiritual  exposition  of  the  Decalogue,  the 
fundamental  law  of  Israel  (see  above,  p.  125) ;  subjoining  per- 
haps, as  in  Matt.  xix.  18,  19,  those  two  leading  commands. 
But  neither  has  Christ  satisfied  this  desire  on  our  part  after  a 
systematic  treatment.  Only  the  two  first  laws  which  He  speaks 
of,  vers.  21,  27,  are  taken  from  the  Decalogue;  in  ver.  33  there 
is  not  even  the  semblance  of  a  reference  to  the  Mosaic  Tables. 
In  the  opinion  of  Ewald  (see  above,  p.  16),  who  thinks  ver. 
42  meaningless  in  its  present  connection,  we  are  to  imagine 
inserted  after  ver.  41  a  new  antithesis,  containing  a  third 
reference  to  the  Decalogue :  r^ovaaxe  oxi  iqQed-rj-  ov  uleipeig, 
(XTwdwoeig  de  xo  \f.idxiov  xtj)  nxcoxq).  But  in  acting  thus,  the 
"positive"  criticism  is  as  arbitrary  as  it  is  self-assured:  for  ver: 
42  furnishes  not  the  slightest  pretext  for  such  a  proceeding. 
According  to  Stier,  the  order  is  determined  by  the  object,  of 
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presenting  the  various  relaxations  of  the  law  by  the  Pharisees 
in  a  culminating  series :  first,  in  vers.  31,  32,  their  literal  mode 
of  understanding  the  law;  next,  in  vers.  33 — 48,  their  false 
exposition  of  it;  and,  lastly,  chap.  vi.  their  false  conduct  and 
mock-holiness.  But  is  not  a  literal  exposition  at  the  same  time 
a  false  exposition  ?  Moreover,  the  omission  with  which  ver.  31 
is  cited,  is  based  entirely  on  a  wrong  exposition.  We  scorn  the 
expedient  of  supposing  repeated  omissions  in  the  narrative  (see 
above,  p.  32) :  it  remains,  therefore,  that  we  assume  that  only 
those  examples  were  selected  by  our  Lord,  which  illustrated 
most  forcibly,  on  the  one  hand,  the  earthly  element  in  the  pre- 
valent interpretation,  and,  on  the  other,  the  deep  spiritual  cha- 
racter of  His  own. 

There  remains  that  we  glance  at  the  order  in  which  the  pro- 
hibition of  murder  and  that  of  adultery  are  cited.  In  St  Mat- 
thew the  former  is  mentioned  first,  and  that  not  only  here,  but 
in  xix.  19.  In  this  he  follows  the  division  of  the  Masoretic 
text,  which  has  been  in  use  in  the  Western  Church.  The  re- 
verse order  is  that  of  the  LXX.  in  Exod.  xx.,  Deut.  v.;  Mark 
x.  19;  Luke  xviii.  20;  Rom.  xiii.  9;  James  ii.  11;  as  likewise 
in  Philo  de  decal.,  Clem.  Alex.,  Theoph.  ad  Autol.  etc.  Philo 
maintains  the  precedence  of  adultery,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
the  worst  transgression  against  our  neighbour.  On  the  same 
ground,  Grotius  (ad  Ex.  xx.  and  Explic.  decal.,  p.  45)  even  de- 
mands a  transposition  in  the  Hebrew  text:  matrimonium  enim 
totius  civilis  societatis  fundamentum  est.  It  might  be  asked, 
Was  this  the  reason  for  the  transposition  in  the  LXX.  ?  A  cir- 
cumstance which  we  notice  in  the  version  of  the  Decalogue 
given  in  Deuteronomy,  from  the  prophetic  era,  appears  to  favour 
this  view.  There,  together  with  various  other  changes,  we  find 
in  the  tenth  commandment,  that  whereas  in  Ex.  xx.  the  house 
occurs  first,  in  Deut.  v.  the  wife  is  first  mentioned  among  the 
objects  which  must  not  be  coveted.  This  was  possibly  done  for 
the  reason  which  Philo  refers  to;  for  the  LXX.  appear  to 
have  been  so  convinced  that  this  order  is  the  right  one,  that  in 
their  translation  they  have  also  introduced  it  into  the  older  ver- 
sion of  the  law  in  Exodus.  Were  the  ingenious  argument  of 
•Meyer  ("die  urspruengliche  Form  des  Dekalogs,"  Tueb.  1846) 
borne  out,  it  might  be  maintained  that  the  arrangement  in  use 
before  the  Exile  was  generally  very  different  from  the  Masoretic 
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order. — was,  in  fact,  such  an  one,  that  in  it  the  prohibition  of 
adultery  preceded  that  of  murder.  As  the  order  in  which  St 
Matthew  places  the  two  prohibitions  is  common  to  him  with  the 
Targums  and  with  Josephus,  we  may  add  this  circumstance  to 
the  many  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Palestinian  origin  of  his 
Gospel. 

Vers.  21,  22.  The  fifth  commandment  is  quoted  by  the 
Saviour  in  conjunction  with  its  rabbinical  gloss.  This,  as  in- 
dicating the  punishment  assigned  to  the  actual  breaking  of  the 
commandment,  offered  a  welcome  occasion  to  our  Lord  to  show 
the  infinitely  higher  dignity  of  His  own  requirements,  inasmuch 
as  He  visits  the  offence  in  its  faintest  beginnings  with  that  very 
punishment  which,  in  the  pharisaic  statute,  was  decreed  against 
its  open  outbreak. 

We  shall  illustrate, 

(1.)  The  commandment. 

(2.)  The  antithesis,  eyco  Si  leyto. 

(3.)  The  degrees  of  transgression  of  the  commandment. 

(4)  The  degrees  of  punishment.1 

(1.)  The  commandment. — The  Future  in  Hebrew,  as  jus- 
sive, always  in  the  law-passages ;  whereas  in  Greek  and  Latin 
it  commonly  expresses  the  milder  form  of  command— expecta- 
tion (Bernhardy  Gr.  Syntax,  S.  378) :  but  sometimes  also  the 
more  peremptory  command  (Rost  Gr.  Gramm.  4  A.  S.  639; 
Krueger  Lat.  Gramm.  ii.  §  463,  2  A.) ;  comp.  the  Future  v.  48, 
vi.  5.  Here  the  older  Protestant  exegesis  sets  out  from  the 
supposition,  that  even  Moses  did  not  direct  his  prohibition  against 
the  deed  alone,  but  that  along  with  the  deed  he  comprehended 
the  temper  and  disposition.  Calvin :  Quod  si  tyrocinium  dum- 
taxat  traderet  verse  justitise,  frivola  esset  ilia  Mosis  contestatio : 
Caelum  et  terram  testor,  quod  tibi  ostenderim  hodie  viam  vitse 
et  mortis.  Item:  Et  nunc  Israel,  quid  abs  te  postulat  Deus 
tuus,  nisi  ut  sibi  penitus  adhsereas.  Inanis  etiam  ista  esset  pro- 
missio  et  frustratoria:  Qui  fecerit  haec,  vivet  in  ipsis.  .  .  .  Nee 
aliunde  tarn  ipse  quam  Apostoli  pie  sancteque  vivendi  prsecepta 
deducunt:  et  sane  atrocem  Deo  legis  authori  faciunt  injuriam, 

1  Grulich's  treatise  on  Matt.  v.  20,  in  the  "Annalen  der  Gesammten  Theologie," 
1833,  which  affects  to  be  a  profound  investigation  of  the  words  of  Christ,  is, 
however,  without  value. 
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qui  tantum  oculos,  manus  et  pedes  illic  componi  fingunt,  ad  fuco- 
sam  bonorum  operum  speciem,  in  solo  autem  evangelio  doceri 
amandum  ex  corde  esse  Deum.  Facessat  igitur  error  ille,  legis 
defectus  hie  a  Christo  corrigi.  Luther,  in  a  manner  as  inge- 
nious as  it  is  popular,  shows  that  the  Mosaic  commandment  in- 
volved the  meaning  which  Christ  educed  from  it :  "Do  you  sup- 
pose," he  says,  "that  He  spoke  only  of  murder  by  the  hand  when 
he  said,  lThou  shalt  not  kill?'  Thou,  what  does  thou  mean? 
Not  only  thy  hand,  foot,  tongue,  or  any  other  member,  but  thy- 
self, all  that  thou  art  in  soul  or  body.  Just  as  when  I  say  to 
any  one:  'Thou  shalt  not  do  such  and  such  a  thing,'  I  speak 
not  with  the  hand,  but  with  the  whole  person."  But  did  the 
Lawgiver  Himself  comprise  in  the  ten  commandments  of  His 
covenant  all  the  spiritual  meaning  which  has  been  evolved  out 
of  them?  This  we  will  not  believe,  if  we  consider  that  those 
laws  were  intended  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  civil  and  religious 
law  for  a  Theocracy ;  i.e.,  for  a  religious  state  in  which  the  civil 
was  at  the  same  time  a  religious  commonwealth.  (See  above, 
p.  72.)  But  would  not  the  ninth  and  tenth  commandments 
lead  to  a  different  conclusion,  at  least  if  they  are  interpreted  as 
Augustine,  the  Reformed  Church,  since  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Lutheran  and  the  majority  of  modern  expositors,  Ewald 
among  the  rest,  have  understood  them  ?  If  *wari  denotes  inward 
coveting  (or  lusting  after,  as  Luther  translates),  may  not  the 
others  also  refer  to  something  inward, — may  there  not  be  implied 
in  the  commandments,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  Thou 
shalt  not  steal,  a  prohibition  of  the  desire  to  do  these  things  ? 
The  question  is  an  old  one;  it  is  already  raised  in  the  Glossa 
ordinaris  from  Isidorus  Hisp.  on  Ex.  xx.  14:  quseritur  quoque, 
quomodo  differat  non  mozchabe'ris  ab  eo,  quod  paulo  post  dicitur: 
Non  concupisces  uxorem  proximi  tui?  In  eo  enim  quod  dictum 
est :  non  mcechaberis,  poterat  et  illud  intelligi,  nisi  forte  in  illis 
duobus  praeceptis  non  moechandi  et  non  furandi,  ipsa  opera  no- 
tata  sint,  in  his  vero  extremis  concupiscentia  ipsa.  Calvin  en- 
deavours to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  a  piece  of  refinement 
which  is  certainly  foreign  to  so  primitive  a"  law.  The  commands 
against  the  deed,  he  says,  include  the  consilium,  the  deliberata 
assensio;  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  forbidden  in  this  tenth 
corilmandment  is  {he  subjective  titillatio  concupiscentise.  (Instit. 
ii.  8 ;  49.)    Even  Calov  gives  the  same  explanation  (on  Ex.  xx.), 
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without  heeding  the  opposite  opinion  of  Luther.  Leo  Judaeus 
says  (groesserer  Katechismus  herausgegeben  von  Grob,  S.  48): 
"Since  killing,  stealing,  etc.,  had  been  already  forbidden  in  the 
outward  deed ,  so  are  here  the  evil  desires  and  thoughts  them- 
selves forbidden."  Now,  it  may  well  be  called  in  question 
whether  that  Calvinistic  view  is  the  right  one,  or  whether  the 
true  interpretation  be  not  rather  that  of  the  Jewish  expositors, 
whom  Luther  professes  to  follow.  According  to  it,  the  cove- 
tousness  forbidden  in  the  tenth  commandment  is  of  a  practical 
character,  and  consists  in  "overreaching  and  injuring  our 
neighbour  under  the  pretext  of  right."  This  view  has  been  ably 
defended  by  Geffken  ("die  Eintheilung  des  Decalogs,"  1838), 
who  is  also  followed  by  Meier.  Or,  does  not  the  truth  lie  some- 
where between  these  views?  May  not  the  covetousness  for- 
bidden be  of  such  a  kind  as,  on  a  given  opportunity,  may  seek 
to  appropriate  to  itself  in  some  indirect  way  that  property  of 
another  towards  which  it  goes  forth  in  longing  and  desire? 
Grot,  (explic.  decalog.  p.  48) :  ideo  in  V.  T.  vocibus  illis  (n»fj^ 
i-nxriri)  plerumque  non  motus  solos,  sed  permanens  studium  pro- 
positumque  significari.  So  was  the  commandment  understood 
by  Josephus:  [.irjdevdg  ccXIotqIov  liti^v^dav  Iccfupdveiv  (Antiq. 
iii.  5,  5).  The  Kabbis  too,  with  the  exception  of  Abarbanel, 
explain  the  ibnn  rift  of  Exodus  to  be  a  desire  tending  towards 
action  (Vitringa,  Observ.  iii.  605  seqq.).  In  the  first  instance, 
however,  the  desire  is  considered  as  an  inward  one,  as  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Aben  Esra.  He  says,  that  man,  knowing  that 
God  always  does  the  best  that  can  be  done,  while  man  by  his 
own  strenght  can  attain  nothing,  ought  not  to  covet  the  property  of 
others,  but  to  rejoice  in  that  which  he  possesses:  «b  (Mjmawp  ^d 
fcB*8S  iN-ms  fias-1  pby  ^rttttih  fflftri  msn  innpb  b^T*  tfb  ib  nnb  rtjtfi 
:  fri»i*»a  afittH  rwi  \$fo  (Bibl.  Bomb,  ad  Ex.  xx.).  Thus  we  are 
certainly  led  here  to  something  inward,  as  distinguished  from  the 
mere  outward  act ;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  all  that  is  spoken  of  is  the  titillatio  concupiscentiae.  The  rib 
WjNhri  0f  the  tenth  commandment  in  Deuteronomy  points  also  to 
the  same  inward  sphere,  as  the  Rabbis  have  observed.  St  Paul, 
in  Rom.  vii.  7,  has  also  taken  the  words  of  the  law  in  this  sense. 
But  although  this  commandment  extends  to  the  prohibition  of 
sinful  desire,  this  cannot  be  affirmed  of  the  remaining  nine,  at 
least  in  the  view  of  the  Lawgiver.   It  is  true,  they  are  anything 
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but  mere  police  regulations,  but  are  throughout  laws  of  religious 
and  theocratical  administration.  This  may  be  seen  not  only 
from  the  commandments  themselves,  but  above  all  from  the 
motive  to  obedience  by  which  they  are  prefaced,  viz.,  gratitude 
to  God,  the  Saviour  of  Israel. 

And  shall  we  then  be  justified  in  accusing  Christ  of  putting 
a  meaning  into  the  words  of  the  law  which  did-  not  historically 
belong  to  them?  Not  so,  if  we  will  only  rightly  understand 
the  character  of  the  Sinaitik  lawgiving  as  part  of  the  Divine 
education  of  man.  All  that  is  here  admitted  is,  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  specially  at  that  period  of  its  develop- 
ment, the  will  of  God  towards  the  human  race  flowed  forth  in 
a  finite  and  a  national  channel ;  and  this  is  just  the  view  which 
we  find  in  the  words  of  Christ  Himself  in  St  Matt.  xix.  (see 
above,  p.  159).  Even  Grotius  has  here  discerned  the  truth 
(de  jure  belli  et  pacis,  2,  20,  39,  3) :  nam  illud,  non  concupisces, 
quod  in  Decalogo  est,  quamquam  si  scopum  spectes  legis,  id  est 
to  Ttveviia-cMov,  latius  patet  (vellet  enim  lex,  omnes  etiam  mente 
esse  purissimos),  tamen  ipsum  praBceptum  externum  ivTolrjv 
GaoyuKrjv  quod  attinet,  ad  motus  animi  pertinet,  qui  facto  pro- 
duntur.  The  argument,  however,  which  E.  Meier  (in  loc.  cit. 
S.  71)  brings  against  this  view  is  not  very  cogent.  Christ,  he 
maintains,  cannot  have  used  the  word  "ibnn  in  a  spiritual  sense; 
for  then  He  would  have  made  use  of  it  in  expounding  the  com- 
mand, ov  jLioixevoeig.  Indeed,  it  might  be  said  that  Christ 
might,  in  expounding  any  of  the  commandments,  have  used  the 
tenth  commandment  as  the  key  to  the  spiritual  interpretation  of 
them  all.  This  He  might  have  done,  undoubtedly.  He  might 
have  equally  chosen  that  commandment  and  the  one  which  He 
did  choose,  viz.,  the  command  to  love  God  and  our  neighbour. 
But  what  if  He  sought  to  gain  the  same  end  by  another  method? 
Moreover,  had  He  chosen  this  commandment,  the  thought 
would  have  received  quite  a  different  turn;  for  here  the  point 
of  it  is  turned  against  the  pharisaic  gloss:  "The  punishment, 
such  is  the  idea,  which  ye  visit  upon  the  deed  of  murder,  I  visit 
upon  the  faintest  beginnings  of  the  crime." 

(2.)  The  antithetical  eyw  de  Xeyto. — Clem.  Alex.:  rj  %ov  eyio 
7TQOO&rjyLrj  nqoa exeat tqav  deUvvoi  zrjg  evtolrjg  t.  eveqyeiav. 
What  impression  must  this  antithesis  have  conveyed  to  the 
hearers?    If  they  discovered  in  it  any,  were  it  only  a  partial, 
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opposition  to  the  Lawgiver  of  Sinai,  they  might  doubtless  under- 
stand that  here  was  One  who  could  say  of  Himself,  "A  greater 
than  Solomon  and  the  temple  is  here"  (xii.  6,  42).  But  then 
the  solemn  declaration  of  the  converse  which  had  just  gone 
before,  must  have  appeared  to  them  simply  illusive.  If  how- 
ever, they  understood  the  words  merely  as  expressing  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  law  currently  taught  by  the  Scribes,  then 
His  declaration  was  only  such  an  WW  Wi  as  we  find  in  the 
Talmud  one  teacher  so  frequently  using  in  confronting  another. 
We  see,  however,  from  vii.  29,  that  the  discourse  seemed  to 
them  not  like  the  doctrine  of  the  Scribes,  but  as  of  one  s^ovoiav 
£%tov,  of  one  who  had  received  Divine  authority  and  power; 
therefore,  as  of  a  Prophet. 

(3.)  The  degress  of  transgression  of  this  law. — The  trans- 
gression of  this  law  begins  not  with  the  actual  deed,  of  which 
human  tribunal  take  cognizance,  but  with  the  lawless  desire 
within  the  breast. 

(a)  ^OgylKeodai,  like  the  Hebrew  D?t  {JL\3  to  foam),  Fran, 

and  others,  denotes,  first  (according  to  its  root,  ogydco,  oQsyw), 
any  passionate  emotion;  next,  it  came  to  mean  one  who  does 
evil  to  his  neigbour.1  On  the  other  hand,  ay  areata  (dydco, 
ydto  =  %dw,  xavddvw,  to  open  out  to  any  one),  stia  (connected 
with  j-hn,  !-dn,  cupere,  capere),  denotes  a  passionate  affection 
of  the  mind  which  strives  to  possess  another,  to  be  absorbed  in 
another.  The  affection,  as  aloyov,  is  in  every  case  reprehensible 
so  soon  as  it  is  no  longer  penetrated  by  loyog,  which  is  true  of 
the  affection  of  love  no  less  than  of  that  of  anger.  In  the  case 
of  anger,  however,  we  naturally  think  especially  of  that  blind, 
unreasoning  affection  of  the  mind  which  in  self-revenge  seeks 
to  injure  another.  This  is  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  word,  not 
only  in  biblical  language,  but  also  in  philosophical  and  common 
parlance.  Hence  in  St  James  i.  20  we  read:  ogyrj  drdgog 
dr/Mioovvrjv  Qeov  ov  %aT€Qyd£ei;ai ;  and,  among  other  vices,  oqyri 

1  Originally,  it  denoted  any  impulse — indeed,  even  the  ebullition  of  love! 
Thus  dpya?  or  opy^v  iKicpipzw  uvt,  "to  turn  one's  affections  towards  any  one;" 
see  the  annotators  on  Thucyd.  1.  viii.,  ed.  Bip.,  p.  592:  to  imcpipzw  opY^v  ivX 
toO  yaLp(&a%ai  xal  auY^wpefv  i'xarrov  ol  apxaibi.  In  Latin,  ira  likewise  de- 
notes in  the  poets  simply  "spirit;"  comp.  Statius,  ed.  Markland,  Dresd.  1827, 
p.  258. 
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is  prohibited  to  Christians,  Col.  iii.  8 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  8.  Yet  not 
only  does  Bible  language,  but  also  the  peripatetic  philosophy 
and  common  life,  acknowledge  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
anger  which  is  guided  by  reason,  and  is  therefore  right.  Such 
an  anger  is  predicated  of  God,  and  is  also  ascribed  to  the  Saviour 
in  St  Mark  iii.  5.  In  Eph.  iv.  26,  too,  it  is  assumed  that  anger 
is  not  necessarily  sinful.  The  Stoics,  of  course,  condemned 
anger,  as  they  did  every  jrd&og :  brevem  insaniam,  Seneca  calls 
it:  procul  absit  ira,  says  Cicero  (de  off.  i.  38),  cum  qua  nihil 
recte  fieri  nihil  considerate  potest.  But  Aristotle  rightly  owned 
that,  when  under  the  control  of  reason,  this  affection  is  moral : 
b  (.ttv  ovv  i<p  olg  del  oQyi^6{tevog,  e%i  de  wg  del  %al  ore  xai  ogov 
Xqovov,  enaivelxai  (eth.  Mcom.  vii.,7).  Mc.  a  Lyra  rightly  and 
tersely  remarks:  ira  injusta,  quando  appetitur  poena  ejus,  qui 
non  meruit,  aut  plus  quam  meruit,  vel  si  appetatur  or  dine  debito 
prcetermisso,  vel  quum  appetitur  propter  indebitum  finem,  ut 
quando  appetitur  solum  propter  vindictam,  non  propter  justitiam. 
The  received  version  reads  ehrj  in  this  passage.  If  rightly, 
then  this  saying  too  would  recognise  the  possibility  of  a  legiti- 
mate anger.  Regarding  the  meaning  of  the  adverb,  it  is  best 
rendered  temere,  inconsiderately,  blindly.  In  Polyb.  L.  i.  52, 
2,  it  occurs  along  with  dloylorcog;  Lucian  says  of  a  blind 
rivalry,  that  it  is  %ale7iaiveiv  ehy  (dial,  meretr.  c.  iv.) ;  Arrian 
(Epict.  i.  9)  contrasts  eb/Jr\  xQrjo&ca  (pccvTccGictig  with  eitctAo'kovdelv 
loyo).  Now  the  context  does  not  require  this  ehtj,  since  with- 
out it  the  anger  spoken  of  can  only  be  understood  to  mean  a 
blind  affection  of  the  mind  (vid.  Bode  ev.  sec.  Matt,  ex  vers. 
-^Ethiop.,  p.  41).  Indeed,  the  introduction  here  of  the  idea, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  lawful  anger,  would  rather  weaken 
the  condemnation  passed,  in  the  passage,  upon  passionate  wrath. 
Moreover,  there  are  so  many  and  weighty  authorities  against 
the  word,  that  it  has  been  omitted  from  the  text  by  Erasmus, 
Luther,  Zwingli,  Mill,  Bengel,1  Schulthess,  Gersdorf,  Lach- 
mann,  De  Wette,  Neander,  and  Tischendorf.2  The  word  is 
wanting  in  Cod.  Vat.  in  48,*  198,  in  the  Ethiopic  and  Arabic 

1  Bengel :  plane  humanum  haecce  glossa  sensum  redolet :  ne  pharisaei  quidem 
sine  causa  irasci  fas  esse  contenderunt. 

2  Comp.  Gersdorf,  Beitraege  zur  Sprach-Characteristik  des  N.  T.,  S.  479  f.; 
Schulthess  in  his  essay:  "1st  die  Vorschrift  Jesu,  Matt.  v.  22,  stoisch  oder  peri- 
pathetisch?"  in  Winer's  Zeitschrift  fuer  wissensch.  Theolog.  H.   3. 
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versions  of  the  Polyglott,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  translation,  and  in 
the  Vulgate;  in  Justin,  apol.  i.  16;  Origen,  T.  i.  p.  112  and  181 
(ed.  de  la  Kue) ;  Ptolem.  ep.  ad  Floram  (opp,  Iren.,  ed.  Massuet, 
p.  560).  According  to  Augustine  (retract.  L.  i.  c.  19),  it  was 
omitted  in  the  codices  Grseci;  according  to  Jerome  (contra 
Pelag.  L.  ii.  c.  5.),  it  was  omitted  in  plerisque  codkibus  antiquis, 
and  in  veris  codicibus,  he  says  in  his  comm.  in  Matt.  Evidence 
in  its  favour  is  given  by  all  the  Greek  codices,  with  the  exception 
of  the  above  mentioned ;  by  the  Itala,  the  Peschito,  Philoxen., 
the  Coptic,  Armenian,  Gothic,  and  Slave  translations;  by 
Irenseus  (L.  iv.  c.  13,  and  ep.  ad  Zenam  et  Ser.,  ed.  Paris, 
p.  414),  Chrys.,  Theod.,  Cyrill,  Hilary,  auctor  op.  imp.,  constit. 
ap.  vi.  23,  ii.  53,  etc.  On  the  strength  of  this  testimony, 
Wettst.,  Matthaei,  and  Griesbach  have  decided  in  favour  of 
its  authenticity,  particularly  as  the  omission  of  ehtj  would  be 
more  easily  accounted  for  by  the  mode  of  thought  of  the  first 
century  than  its  insertion.  (Griesbach,  comm.  crit,  in  textum 
N.  T.,  part.  i.  p.  46.)  In  fact,  according  to  the  antiquity  and 
number  of  the  external  testimonies,  these  would  seem  to  decide 
in  favour  of  the  retention  of  the  word :  undoubtedly  it  was  read 
in  the  second  century,  but  in  the  East  and  the  West ;  the  Itala 
and  the  Peschito,  the  oldest  translations  in  the  East  and  the  West, 
both  have  it;  it  is  to  be  found  in  Fathers  of  the  second  century, — 
Irenseus  (see  Lachmann,  prsef.  to  ed.  1842,  p.  x.),  auctor  ep. 
ad  Zenam, — testimonies  which  Gersdorf  and  Schulthess  have 
assailed,  but  not  with  satisfactory  success.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  omission  of  the  word  in  Justin  and  Origen  has  by  no  means 
the  same  weight,  as  in  those  citation  the  stress  is  laid  on  the 
oqyiCeod-cti ;  so  that  the  absence  of  shrj  there,  is  no  proof  that 
it  was  not  commonly  read:  Eusebius,  for  instance,  in  dem.  ev. 
i.  9,  uses  ehf ;  while  in  quoting  the  verse  at  i.  7,  he  omits  the 
word.  The  passage  from  the  Epistle  of  Ptolemy  ought  in 
future  never  to  be  cited  in  this  connection:  when  he  says,  il 
ydg  *  ov  yovevoeig,  ev  %fy  fir^  oQyiodijvai  7iBQieilrj7iTai,  this  is 
anything  rather  than  a  quotation.  True,  there  is  unfortu- 
nately wanting  here,  to  enable  us  to  conclude  the  decision,  the 
authority  of  Cod.  A  and  C,  which  have  it  not ;  yet  we  must  re- 
gard the  testimonies  we  have  from  the  second  century  in  favour 
of  the  word,  as  outweighing  the  negative  testimony  of  the  Codex 
Vaticanus  from  the  fourth  century. 
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Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  the  internal  grounds  in- 
dicated above  constrain  us  to  agree  with  the  most  recent  critics  in 
removing  the  word  from  the  text;  the  fact,  namely,  that  its  inser- 
tion would  weaken  the  sense.  For  when  Griesbach  tries  to  account 
for  its  omission  on  the  ground  of  ethical  prejudice,  of  the  stoical 
rejection  of  every  kind  of  anger,  this  opinion,  although  borne  out 
by  a  reference  to  Jerome  and  Cassianus,  to  whom  Griesbach 
chiefly  alludes,  is  yet  unsupported  by  the  writings  of  the  rest  of  the 
Fathers.  Jerome  says  in  his  Commentary :  radendum  est  ergo 
sine  causa,  quia  ira  viri  justitiam  Dei  non  operatur.  Cassianus 
(de  instit.  Ccenob.  viii.  20)  says,  that  sine  causa,  although  un- 
necessary, was  added  by  those  qui  amputandam  iram  pro  justis 
causis  minime  putaverunt,  cum  utique  nullus,  quamlibet  absque 
ratione  commolus,  sine  causa  dicat  irasci.  In  these  cases,  of 
course,  the  ehrj  was  rejected  because  anger  of  every  kind  was 
repudiated.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  two 
are  the  very  Fathers  who  have  done  most  to  establish  the  rigor- 
ous monkish  morality,  which  was  permeated  with  the  notions  of 
the  Stoics  (compare  Jerome  on  ver.  27,  the  distinction  between 
passio  and  propassio).  It  were  therefore  unfair  to  conclude 
that  they  represent  the  opinions  of  all  the  Fathers;  the  majority 
of  whom,  on  the  contrary,  recognised  a  righteous  anger.  True, 
they  speak  sometimes  as  though  they  viewed  all  kinds  of  anger 
as  illegitimate  (vid  e.g.  Hermas  ii.  5) ;  yet  most  of  them  justify 
it.  Thus  St  Augustine  (in  the  retract.,  comp.  Olshausen)  makes 
a  distinction  between  anger  against  a  brother  and  against  the 
sin  of  a  brother,  and  acknowledges  the  former  as  inadmissible. 
The  constit.  apost.  (ii.  53),  speaking  of  Eph.  iv.  26,  say  that  the 
object  of  the  Apostle  is  merely  to  prevent  anger  from  being 
kept  up,  and  so  becoming  {zvyGLKavila.  The  Clementina  recog- 
nise the  lawfulness  of  anger  when  it  does  not  become  an  irra- 
tional affection  (recogn.  x.  48 x).  In  Euth.  it  is  said,  with  great 
truth :  I'oti  de  svymlqoq  oqyrj  fj  yivoiiivi)  yiara  rtov  Tcohrevo/ii- 
vwv  evavtlcog  tujv  evzoXwv  xov  Qeov,  orav  fxij  7tQog  eudiKr/Oiv 
rj^eteqaVj  aXXd  7rqog  wq)ekeiav  twv  z«zc5g  fiiovvTWv  s§  ayd- 
7trjg  xat  cpiladelcpiag  ogyLtoj/neda :  compare  also  other  pas- 
sages in  Suicer's  Thes.  s.  v.  oqyiq.    In  these  circumstances,  the 

1  The  same  is  implied  in  that  passage,  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  239; 
where,  moreover,  as  Potter  remarks,  that  Father  attaches  himself  to  stoical 
doctrine. 
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most  probable  conclusion  is,  that  hesitating  Christians  thought 
it  necessary  to  modify  the  statement  of  our  Lord,  and  so  added 
this  ehlj.  But  whatever  critical  judgment  we  may  pass  on  the 
word,  in  its  sense  at  least,  it  of  course  belongs  to  the  passage. 
For  if  the  deed  of  murder  is  to  be  followed  up  to  its  first  be- 
ginnings, how  could  the  anger  spoken  of  here  be  anything  but 
a  blind  and  irrational  anger?  In  the  same  sense  as  our  Saviour 
here,  St  John  says,  1st  Epistle  iii.  15,  Whosoever  hateth  his 
brother  is  a  murderer;  hatred  being  essentially  on  the  same 
level  with  murder. 

(/?)  Saying,  cPctKa.  Here  the  passion  is  regarded  as  rising 
until  it  breaks  out  in  language,  in  an  idle  word  of  abuse  such 
as  might  be  thrown  out  in  common  life.  As  the  object  is  to 
gain  a  fitting  gradation,  the  view  of  Augustine,  which  is  adopted 
by  Gregory,  Rupert,  and  Calvin,  commends  itself,  that  the  word 
was,  as  that  Father  had  been  informed  by  a  Jew,  a  meaning- 
less interjection  of  the  indignatio  commoti  animi ;  corresponding, 
to  the  Latin  hem!  Hence,  too,  in  the  Vulgate  it  is  given 
untranslated.  Similar  is  the  opinion  of  St  Chrysostom  when 
he  says,  that  among  the  Syrians  the  word  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  the  meaning  ov  of  the  Greeks.  The  root  is  pp^,  to 
"spit  out;"  it  might  therefore  correspond  to  our  "pshaw!" 
Thus  we  should  gain  the  following  climax:  oQyl'CeGd-ai  denot- 
ing the  ira  restricti  animi  (yalEjiaiveiv),  as  Tertullian  calls 
it;  Qa%d  denoting  the  anger  just  breaking  out  (Qfywo-d-ai) ; 
{KOQ8,  the  real  word  of  insult  (yxxKoloyla) ;  so  Aug.,  Erasmus: 
and  Beza.  As,  however,  the  adoption  of  the  meaning  rests 
only  upon  an  hypothesis,  we  must  give  some  surer  indications 
of  the  grounds  for  it.  The  derivation  of  the  word  from  the 
Greek  Qaxog  (a  rag,  ragamuffin  [?]),  given  by  St  Augustine 
and  adopted  by  the  Ethiopic  translator,  is  an  absurd  mistake :  to 
this  derivation  Ewald  also  inclines,  referring  to  the  Aramaic 
Nyp'n.1  The  opinion  most  prevalent,  especially  since  Grotius, 
is  one  which  is  to  be  found  in  Jerome,  Hilary,  auct.  op.  imp., 
and  in  the  Greek  Scholia;  viz.,  that  the  word  expresses  the 
Hebrew  p^,  p^i,  with  Aramaic  ending  &£^Y,  used  not  in  the 
Old  Testament  sense,  nequam,  but  rather  in  that  of  "cerebro 

1  In  a  fragment  from  Nicostratus  we  find  the  exclamation,  co  xaTCtitTuarov 
paxo?!  There,  however,  it  is  not  a  term  of  abuse,  but  it  is  of  an  actual  rag 
he  is  speaking:  see  Suidas,  s.  v.  xocTGCTrruaTOV. 
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carens." 1  Two  things  appear  to  decide  in  favour  of  this  opinion : 
(1.)  the  fact,  that  rh?:  p^i,  "empty  of  brain,"  was  really  very  fre- 
quently used  as  a  term  of  abuse,  as  conveying  a  mild  reproach 
(conip.  Wettstein  and  Lightfoot  in  loc,  but  especially  Drusius 
eomm.  ad  vocabula  Hebraica  N.  T.,  and  proverbia  classis  ii.  L.  iv. 
§  16);  (2.)  the  fact,  that  in  the  Greek  text  the  Aramaic  word 
is  introduced  unaltered,  like  £«/?/?/.  No  doubt  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  this  derivation,  which  are,  however,  capable 
of  removal.2  A  greater  difficulty  arises  from  the  connection 
in  which  the  word  occurs ;  namely,  that  if  qcc/m  =  acpQtov,  ueveo- 
cpQiov,  it  would  not  differ  from  iiwqoq.  It  depends  accordingly 
upon  the  view  taken  of  the  meaning  of  the  latter. 

1  Luther  has,  with  the  Vulgate,  "Racha,"  which  is  apt  to  mislead  the  Ger- 
man reader  from  its  resemblance  to  Rache  (revenge).  The  word  is  written 
with  x  also  in  the  Cod.  Cantab.,  pcujoc-  In  the  New  Testament,  also  sometimes 
in  other  writings,  the  ^  has  been  put,  though  not  correctly,  wherever  in  the 
Aram,  p  occurs;  thus  Matt,  xxvii.  46,  aapa^avt  for  "P^?^. 

2  1.  If  paxa  is  the  Chaldaic  *%**},  why  is  it  not  spelt  piqxa,  just  as  KE^S  in 
Greek  is  spelt  Kiqcpas,  and  all  words  compounded  of  rra  f  e.g.  BTQ^Xeeji., 
BYpaotL'Sd,  BTj^ayTQ;  of  why  not  p'caxa  according  to  the  analogy  of  Bca3r]X, 
rai(3aX  (^*?) ,  Kaivav  (ljni?.)  ?  No  doubt  the  Greek  spelling  is  abnormal,  but 
it  is  well  known  that  great  irregularity  prevails  in  the  rendering    of   the  He- 

jlf-  bre^  vocals  in  the  LXX.  The  Hebrew  ''—is  sometimes  written  with  the  short 
vowel  £,  as  in  'EXdt[X  (aV»)  i  there  is  even  a  case  m  which  it  is  rendered  by 
an  a:  the  Levitical  town  fyS"1^  (Josh.  xxi.  37)  is  spelt  Ma<pcc,  whereas  in 
Josh.  xiii.  18  it  is  Maupaa^,  and  in  Jer.  xlviii.  21,  MwcpoU  (there,  however,  the 
/  Kethib  reads  r??*'2).  Perhaps,  too,  in  the  old  time  the  pronunciation  varied  : 
the  people  of  Jerusalem,  for  instance,  used  to  pronounce  ^§,  the  son,  "^a ; 
besides  the  form  *3t>  ''*?  was  also  in  use ;  the  Galileans,  we  know,  pronounced 
the  Scheva  like  oa,  see  Boavepye's?     Mark  iii.   17. 

2.  How  comes  it  that  the  Peschito  has  here  i-2^?     This  is  not  equivalent  to 

**?,    which    would    rather  have  been  rendered    by  |Ja-\     It  rather   seems  to 

be  derived  from  the  root  pg^,  "to  oe  &">,  to  spit."  in  Arabic      +J$y  whence 

also  the  subst.  I  /sa*-o»,  j  Z£l&i,  levitas,  contemptibilitas.  To  this  deriva- 
tion seems  also  to  point  the  circumstance,  that  paxxa  is  spelt  with  double 
x  in  Cod.  13,   106,    in  Wettstein,  Gloss.  Alb.,  in  Theodoret  (Opp.  T.  iv.  946); 

also  in  the  Philoxenian  translation.      Cod.  Ridley   has    j-fi-s)*;    Cod.  Par.,    on 

the   other    hand,   has    |«09,    and    Cod.  Barsal.    ■  *  *n?    (see  Eichhorn's  Repert. 
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(y)  McoqL  If  Qccxd  has  the  meaning  "brainless,"  how,  in 
what  sense  can  the  word  pcoqe  express  a  climax  in  the  mani- 
festation of  this  passion  ?  To  say,  with  St  Chrysostom,  that  it 
is  so  because  reason  is  the  highest  gift  of  man,  is  vain,  if  we 
take  §aiMt,  as  he  himself  does,  in  the  sense  of  "brainless."  Now 
the  climax  need  not  lie  in  the  word  in  itself,  if  it  can  only  be 
shown  that  it  existed  in  the  common  usage  of  speech ;  for  it  is 
particularly  true  of  terms  of  abuse,  that  everything  turns  upon 
custom  and  the  use  of  language.  But  rabbinical  passages  show 
plainly  that  the  term  rritt  p*j  was  used  only  as  a  mild  reproach, 
and  that  chiefly  in  discourses  which  were  meant  to  set  matters 
right,  When,  e.g.,  Aben  Esra,  on  Ex.  xxxi.  18,  speaks  of  those 
who  wondered  that  Moses  could  have*  found  to  do  all  that  time 

vii.  26,  x.  21).  The  word  has  heen  also  derived  in  this  way  by  those  whose 
gloss  Theophylact  gives:  uv£?  Ss  ol  paxd  cruptarl  xaTctTCtuffTov  cpaat,  or\- 
,uaiv£t,v.  That,  besides  the  common  term  of  abuse  *2v2j  another  was  in  use 
in  the  Aramaic,  viz.,  lijH,  vilis,  is  what  cannot  be  proved  (Castellus  and  Schaaf 
have  taken  this  adjective  from  the  New  Testament  alone).  Probably  the  Syriac 
translator  has  slavishly  adhered  to  the  spelling  of  the  Greek  word,  what  indeed 
he  does  not  always  do:  comp.  'AxeXSotfJid,  Pesch.  Acts  i.   19. 

We  may  here  ask  in  passing :  How  comes  it  that  the  Aramaic  words  in  the 
New  Testament  have  invariably  the  a-sound,  whereas  in  Galilee  the  Syriac 
was,  as  in  generally  supposed,  the  language  of  the  country  (Michaelis,  Einlei- 
tung  ins  N.  T.  i.  145) ;  the  Tiberians  read  the  Kametz  as  an  o  (Gesenius, 
Lehrgebaeude,  S.  39) ;  and  it  is  admitted,  that  under  the  government  of  the 
Seleucida?  generally,  the  Syrians  had  a  great  influence  upon  that  Chaldaic  dia- 
lect which  the  Jews  brought  home  with  them  from  the  Captivity?  Some  say 
that  this  was  the  pronunciation  of  the  more  refined  dialect  of  Jerusalem ; 
others  seek  the  reason  in  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  of  Palestine, 
which  made  the  a-sound  popular  with  the  inhabitants  of  that,  as  it  is  with 
those  of  all  mountainous  countries.  It  is,  however,  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  Hebrews,  who  had  brought  this  pronunciation  from  East  Aram,  re- 
tained it  almost  unaltered  in  the  time  of  which  we  speak.  Must  not  even  the 
corrupt  language  of  the  Talinud  Jeruschalmi  be  called  Chaldee  rather  than 
Syriac?  Besides,  did  the  West  Aramaic  language  possess  the  o-sound  at  the  ; 
time  of  Christ?  The  beginnings  of  our  diacritical  marks  in  the  Syriac  go  back 
no  further  than  the  sixth  century  (see  Hupfeld,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  iii.  4,  796).  ] 
Now,  that  is  just  the  time  when  the  oldest  information  we  have  occurs,  as  to 
the  difference  between  West  and  East  Aramaeans  in  their  pronunciation  of  the 
a-sound  (Assemani  bibl.  orient,  ii.  407) ;  and  with  this  information  the  investi- 
gation on  the  origin  of  the  vowelsigns  accords.  (Hupfeld  in  loc.  cit.  S.  808  ; 
comp.  the  same,  on  the  difference  between  the  two  dialects,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  iii. 
2,  293.) 
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on  the  mount,  he  calls  them  n'vo  *f>yi ;  so  too  on  Ex.  xxxiv.  8, 
and  elsewhere.  In  the  Book  loify  c.  xi.,  where  a  woman  up- 
braids her  husband  for  an  inconsiderate  speech,  she  begins  with 
»j,'hi ;  and  so  in  many  other  similar  cases.  The  familiar  cha- 
racter of  the  reproach,  and  the  small  importance  attaching  to  it, 
may  be  seen  from  these  references ;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
show  that  it  indicated  merely  a  weakness  of  understanding. 
The  author  of  the  op.  imperf.  shows  himself  to  have  been  well- 
informed  when  he  writes:  vulgare  verbum  erat  apud  Judseos, 
quod  non  ex  ira  neque  ex  odio  sed  ex  aliquo  motu  varie  dicebant, 
magis  fiducice  causa,  quam  iracundiae.    The  Arabic  has  also  in 

this  passage  the  milder  *  Jj»L*.,  which  occurs  not  unfrequently 

in  the  Arabic  in  explanatory  speeches ;  while  in  the  subsequent 

clause,  for  fxioqe  it  has  the  offensive  (3*^i.    31u)q6q  is  a  very 

different  word.  It  is  a  moral  reproach.  Hengstenberg  remarks 
on  Ps.  xiv.  1,  that  bar  there  denotes  the  atheism  of  the  heart. 
Hupfeld  gives  on  Ps.  xiv.  a  minute  investigation  of  bnj  and  its 
synonyms,  b^pp,  yb,  tib;  and  he  shows,  by  an  admirable  colla- 
tion of  passages,  that  bns  is  used  only  in  a  spiritual — that  is,  a 
religious  and  moral — sense,  in  Deut.  xxxii.  6;  Ps.  lxxiv.  18,  22; 
Josh.  vii.  15 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  12.  In  Sirach  1.  28  the  Samaritans 
are  called  laog  (.icoqoq.  He  who^isT  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
language,  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  rabbinical 
writings,  can  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  between  the  two  words 
a  real  distinction  exists,  and  that  they  form  a  decided  gradation. 
It  can  only  have  been  from  overlooking  this  consideration  that 
Neander  could  have  thought  of  removing  from  the  text  the 
words  og  (f  av — xu)  awedQuo,  or  that  certain  writers  (as  Paulus 
and  Schulthess)  could  have  regarded  /.koqe  as,  equally  with  gaxa, 
an  Hebrew  word,  supposing  it  to  be  equivalent  to  rt^ia,  "the  fro- 
ward  against  God."  The  truth  is  given  already  in  Phavorinus: 
el'QTjTai  zcu  87il  tov  a&eov  /.at  a7tiOTov:  thus  Lightfoot  and 
Dilherr  (farrago  rituum  sacrorum,  p.  171);  thus,  in  more 
modern  times,  E.  A.  Schulze,  Spec,  in  Matth.  Frankf.  1758, 
D.  Michaelis,  Xachtigall  (neues  Magazin  ueber  Eeligions- 
philosophie,  etc.,  by  ;Henke,  iii.  S.  190),  and  several  others. 
In  the  other  passages,  also,  where  the  word  is  used  by  our 
Lord,  it  expressess  the  opposite  of  the  religious  property  of 
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oocpia  and  ygovrjoig:  chap.  vii.  26,  xxiii.  17,  19,  xxv.  2,  3,  8.  A 
kindred  rabbinical  saying,  in  which  the  word  used  is  HfJ,  occurs  in 
the  Talmud,  tract.  Kidduschin,  f.  28,  1 :  f*P?fl  $&1  Tinhb  &f$! 
whb  to,  "He  who  calls  his  neighbour  *fc£j  does  a  thing  worthy 
of  death." 

With  regard  to  the  predicate  adehcpog,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  it  frequently  occurs  in  such  a  connection  that  it  must  mean 
generally  one's  neighbour :  thus  vers.  23,  24,  chap.  vii.  3,  4,  5, 
xviii.  15,  21.  This  is  the  Hebrew  usage,  after  which  Erasmus 
and  Grotius  translate  in  our  passage:  alteri  cuivis.  Yet  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  word  was  used  by  Christ  with  very  much 
of  its  original  force,  as  really  denoting  brotherhood;  who  was 
regarding  the  original  union  and  relationship  of  the  human 
family  among  one  another  and  with  God:  Acts  xvii.  26. x  St 
Jerome:  frater  noster  nullus  est,  nisi  qui  eundem  nobiscum 
habet  patrem.  So  likewise  Euth.;  B.-Crusius  says:  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  the  New  Testament  the  name  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  Father-name  of  God. 

(4.)  The  degrees  of  punishment  assigned. 

The  first  thing  in  these  which  strikes  one  is  this,  that  the 
second  appears  plainly  to  be  a  civil  punishment,  while  the  last 
seems  as  plainly  to  be  a  Divine  punishment.  Neander,  usually 
so  wary  a  critic,  has  allowed  himself  to  be  moved  by  this  diffi- 
culty to  an  act  of  critical  violence,  and  has  declared  the  words 
og  d*  av  ei7trj — uo  owedquo  to  be  an  interpolation.  Kqicig  and 
ylevva  he  regards  as  equivalent  expressions  of  a  Divine  punish- 
ment. The  meaning  which,  in  his  view,  is  alone  defensible,  is : 
"The  man  who  suffers  revenge  to  spring  up  in  his  heart,  or  to 
find  vent  in  a  word  of  abuse,  is  as  guilty  of  the  Divine  judg- 
ment of  the  ytewa  as  he  who  allows  the  feeling  to  become  action." 
The  same  sense  has  been  gained  by  Este  and  Episcopius,  who, 
however,  have  not  had  recourse  to  the  same  critical  coup-de- 
main.  The  latter  argues  thus:  In  all  the  tliree  cases,  the 
punishment  assigned  is  simply  death;  no  greater  punishment 
is  assigned  to  the  deed  of  murder  than  to  the  murderous  affec- 
tion: to  suppose,  then,  that  there  is  a  gradation  of  punishments, 
the  y.Qioig  (decreed  against  murder)  being  less,  and  the  yhwa 

1   Epictetus  also  uses  the  word  in  this  deeper  sense,  L.  I.  c.  xiii.  §  3 :  av8pa- 

TtoSov,  oux  ave^-f]  xou  adeXcpou  xou  aoanrou,  o?  ifti  xovAta  TCpoyovov,  waTiep 
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greater,  would  involve  this  absurdity,  that  the  punishment  with 
which  the  transgression  by  word  is  visited  is  greater  than  that 
decreed  against  the  transgression  by  deed.  Hence,  he  says,  the 
idea  must  be  this,  that  he  who  sins  against  the  love  of  his 
neighbour  either  by  his  feelings  or  by  his  words,  is  equally  de- 
serving of  death  with  the  actual  murderer.  Stier  also  assures 
us  that  "it  is  only  in  expression  that  these  three  punishments 
rise  to  a  climax:  the  punishments  by  no  means  indicating  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  culpability."  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
else  they  can  be,  when  Stier  himself  paraphrases  the  meaning 
thus :  "lie  deserves  the  judgment,  yes,  and  more  than  the  judg- 
ment." 

But  when  we  consider  that  the  outbreak  in  language  marks 
a  higher  degree  of  the  passion  than  the  inward  affection*  and 
further  notice  that  in  the  text  the  punishments  decreed  are  ex- 
pressed in  different  terms,  can  we  believe  that  tlqioiq  and  yhvvcc 
tov  Tivqoq  signify  the  same  thing,  or,  with  Este  and  Episc,  that 
awldqiov  also  conveys  exactly  the  same  idea?  There  are  four 
possible  methods  of  determining  the  question,  one  or  other  of 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  various  expositors.  The  most 
natural  thing  would  seem  to  be,  to  suppose  all  the  punishments 
to  be  civil,  since  xqlglq  and  owedgiov  refer  to  such.  According 
to  Paulus,  we  have  here  the  three  kinds  of  civil  punishment 
which  "Christ,  in  the  event  of  His  recognition  as  Messiah,  in- 
tended to  introduce  into  His  theocratical  kingdom:"  by  the 
yhvva  tov  jivqog  was  meant  the  kingdom  of  Belial,  that  is  to  be 
excluded  from  the  theocracy.  (Pfaff  goes  still  further  on  this 
false  exegetical  track,  notse  exeget.  in  ev.  Matth.  p.  90  seqq.) 
Schoettgen  and  Lightfoot  take  the  same  view,  in  so  far  as  they 
also  recognise  the  appointment  of  a  civil  punishment  merely. 
Their  view  is,  that  as  in  those  days,  on  account  of  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  crime  of  murder,  murderers  were  no  longer 
visited  with  the'  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  so  Christ,  showing 
the  high  morality  of  His  law,  decreed  that,  while  the  malicious 
were  given  up  to  the  judgment  of  God,  the  offenders  with  the 
tongue  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  law  of  the  land:  evoxog  eig 
z.  y.  is  explained:  so  guilty  that  he  were  even  deserving  of  the 
Gehenna ;  elg  awed,  would  thus  be  the  leading  idea.  This  view 
might  be  carried  out  still  further,  if  we  could  also  regard  the 
ykwa  jtvqog  as  a  civil  punishment :  whereof  more  afterwards. 
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Naturally,  this  view  did  not  suggest  itself  to  the  Fathers;  for  it 
is  based  upon  a  conception  of  the  Messianic  work  which  was 
quite  foreign  to  their  ways  of  thinking.  Moreover,  affections 
can  surely  never  be  a  subject  of  judicial  cognizance.  It  was 
therefore  natural  that  the  ancient  writers  should  regard  the 
punishments  as  future.  Few  of  them,  however,  have  clearly 
carried  out  this  idea.  Chrys.  is  obscure  upon  this  point. 
Theoph.  states  more  articulately  his  opinion,  that  kqioiq  is  the 
condemnation  by  God,  owtdqiov  a  judgment  by  the  Apostles: 
tvo%og  i'oTCu  x(h  owtdoUt)  tiov  ayltov  ^7TOGt6Xcov  ots  *a&LaovGi 
AQivovueg  rag  dtodexa  yvldg.  So  Calvin,  who  says  of  the  second 
punishment:  gravior  poena  coram  toto  ccelesti  consessu.  Yet 
he,  like  Piscator,  has  felt  it  a  difficulty,  that  on  this  view  the 
two  first  classes  are  not  visited  with  the  punishment  of  yeewa: 
a  circumstance  which  Bellarmine  and  a  Lapide  have  not  failed 
to  turn  to  account,  in  order  to  show  the  difference  between 
peccata  venialia,  which  per  se  deserve  only  the  fires  of  pur- 
gatory, and  mortal  sins,  which  merit  per  se  the  flames  of  hell. 
The  majority,  however,  could  not  fail  to  see  that  these  several 
appointments  of  Divine  punishment  can  only  be  spoken  of  here 
according  to  human  analogy;  that  the  estimate  which  God 
forms  of  the  offence  is  here  presented  in  a  palpable  form  by 
reference  to  the  civil  punishments  common  among  men  (as  is 
also  the  case  in  Matt,  xviii.  6).  If  this  is  the  case,  then  the 
Future  Iotcu,  used  here,  serves  as  a  corroboration  of  what  has 
been  remarked  above  (p.  150)  concerning  the  view  of  the  judg- 
ment-day; because,  if  the  decrees  of  punishment  are  simply 
taken  from  the  relations  of  the  present,  it  follows  that  the  judg- 
ment itself  cannot  be  restricted  to  a  given  future  moment  of 
time.  St  Augustine  has  expressed  himself  ably  on  this  subject: 
gradus  itaque  sunt  in  peccatis,  ut  primo  quisque  irascatur  et 
eum  motum  retineat  corde  conceptum.  Jam  si  extorserit  vocem 
indignantis  ipsa  commotio  non  significantem  aliquid,  sed  ilium 
animi  motum  ipsa  eruptione  testantem,  qua  feriatur  ille,  cui 
irascitur,  plus  est  utique  quam  si  surgens  ira  silentio  premeretur : 
sin  vero  non  solum  vox  indignantis  audiatur,  sed  etiam  verbum, 
quod  jam  certam  ejus  vituperationem,  in  quern  profertur,  de- 
signet  et  notet,  qui  dubitet  amplius  hoc  esse  quam  si  sonus  in- 
dignationis  ederetur?  Itaque  in  primo  unum  est,  id  est  ira 
sola,  in  secundo  duo,  et  ira  et  vox,  quae  iram  significat,  in  tertio 
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tria,  et  ira  et  vox,  qua?  iram  significat,  et  in  voce  ipsa  certae 
vituperationis  expressio.  Vide  nunc  etiam  tres  reatus,  judicii, 
consilii  et  gehennss  ignis.  Nam  in  judicio  adhuc  defensioni 
datur  locus.  In  consilio  autem  quamquam  et  judicium  esse 
soleat,  tamen  quia  interesse  aliquid  hoc  loco  fateri  cogit  ipsa 
distinctio,  videtur  ad  consilium  pertinere  sentential  prolatio, 
quando  non  jam  cum  ipso  reo  agitur,  utrum  damnandus  sit,  sed 
inter  se  qui  judicant,  conferunt,  quo  supplicio  damnari  oporteat, 
quern  constat  esse  danmandum.  Gehenna  vero  ignis  nee  dam- 
nationem  habet  dubiam  sicut  judicium,  nee  damnati  pcenam, 
sicut  consilium,  in  gehenna  vero  ignis  certa  est  et  damnatio  et 
poena  damnati.  Videntur  ergo  aliqui  gradus  in  peccatis  et  in 
reatu,  sed  quibus  modis  invisibiliter  exhibeantur  meritis  ani- 
marum,  quis  potest  dicere?  So  the  Glossa  ord.,  Bullinger, 
Luther,  Chemnitz,  Maid.,  Menoch.,  Spanh.,  Socin.,  Calov,  Mares, 
in  the  hydra  Socin.  iii.  p.  657,  Bengel,  Mich.,  and  the  majority 
of  writers.  Bengel :  reatus  civilis  denotat  reatum  spiritualem  ad 
culpam  et  poenam.  There  remains,  however,  a  difficulty,  which 
De  Wette  has  chiefly  urged:  the  abrupt  transition  to  the  punish- 
ment of  hell  introducing  quite  a  new  range  of  ideas.  It  behoves 
us,  then,  to  subject  the  three  classes  of  punishment  to  a  more 
minute  investigation. 

*'Evo%og  ear  en  tjj  ngloei.  ^'Evoxog  =  evexo^t evog  nvi, 
"subject  to,  liable  to,"  so  that  the  civil  power  has  right  over 
him.  Elsewhere  also  it  occurs  with  the  Dative  and  Genitive  of 
the  penalty,  LXX.  Gen.  xxvi.  11;  Matt.  xxvi.  66  (with  the 
Genitive,  because  the  idea  "guilty  of  a  thing"  is  implied  in  it : 
Kuehner  gr.  Gramm.  §  536  &.):  subsequently,  with  reference 
to  the  punishment,  lvo%og  elg  yeevvav,  elliptically  for  tvo%og  fidl- 
Xeo&ctL  elg  yeevvav  (comp.  evo%og  dvaiQe&rjvai,  Num.  xxxv.  31) ; 
elg  here  indicating  the  local  motion,  as  in  eg  %6qa%ag,  eg  paxec- 
glav,  ad  Gemonias  scalas.1  (Winer,  6  A.  S.  191.)  As  subse- 
quently cvvedqiov  occurs  as  enhancing  the  KQioig,  yiQioig  must 
represent  a  special  tribunal,  the  Jewish  sub-tribunal.  The  Jews, 
according  to  the  rabbinical  records,  had  three  courts  of  judg- 
ment:— (1.)  In  places  of  less  than  120  inhabitants,  a  court  com- 
posed of  three  men,  which  had  power  to  sit  in  judgment  only 
on  money  cases,  rithm  -p.    (2.)  In  places  of  more  than  120  in- 

1    According  to  Lightfoot,  Vriemoet,  Fritzsche,  efc  denotes  the  farthest  limit, 
usque   ad  :  but  in  that  case  we  should  have  £'w?  or  £'w?  efc,  Matt.  xi.  23. 
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habitants,  a  court  of  twenty-three  men,  which  decided  also  on 
capital  cases,  ritafeM  fn :  this  is  the  ovvadqia  of  Matt.  x.  17.  That 
the  decisions  of  this  court  required  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Synedrium  by  no  means  follows  from  what  Josephus  says,  Antiq. 
xiv.  9,  3,  to  which  Mich,  refers.  (3.)  The  Synedrium  of  seventy- 
two,  which  sat  in  judgment  on  the  most  important  matters,— on 
questions  of  law,  on  false  prophets,  on  war  and  peace,  and  on 
the  general  affairs  of  the  country.1  Now,  as  only  the  second 
court  could  punish  capital  crimes,  and  as  the  penalty  of  murder 
was  death  by  the  sword,  it  follows  that  the  viqigiq  spoken  of 
here  is  the  second  court  of  judgment ;  and  the  word  denotes  at 
once  the  court  and  the  punishment  which  it  decreed.  The  fact, 
that  murder  could  be  punished  by  an  inferior  court,  made  the 

1  Josephus  differs  somewhat  from  these  accounts:  according  to  him,  the 
second  consisted  only  of  seven  judges  (Antiq.  iv.  8,  14  and  38,  comp.  de  bell. 
Jud.  ii.  20,  5).  In  Moses  no  number  is  given,  and  it  thus  remains  uncertain 
whether  the  account  of  Josephus  or  that  of  the  Rabbis  is  to  be  followed. 
There  are  few  writers  who,  like  Selden,  accuse  Josephus  of  a  direct  error. 
The  majority  reject  absolutely  the  rabbinical  tradition;  and,  indeed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  a  public  man  like  Josephus  should  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  constitution  of  his  country,  with  which  he  had  himself  a  great  deal  to  do. 
Besides,  one  is  disposed  to  suspect  the  rabbinical  tradition,  when,  on  reading 
the  oldest  evidence  on  the  subject,  that  in  the  Mischna  tr.  Sanh.  chap.  i.  §  6, 
one  finds  the  proof  that  there  must  be  twenty-three  judges,  and  the  reasons 
alleged  for  this  necessity,  accompanied  with  absurd  and  manifestly  fabulous 
statements.  Grotius  and  Bernardus  have  attempted  to  reconcile  the  two  ac- 
counts, though  in  too  artificial  a  way.  We  regard  .the  rabbinical  statement  as 
erroneous.  As  to  its  origin,  it  may  have  been  as  follows :  The  number  twenty- 
three  was  a  sacred  number  in  the  Jewish  administration  of  justice  in  the  later 
times.  Ten  votes  formed  the  .municipality,  eleven  votes  were  necessary  for  an 
acquittal,  twelve  for  a  conviction:  thus  the  number  twenty-two  was  made  up. 
But  as  the  number  of  judges  must  be  an  odd  number  (Selden  de  synedriis, 
p.  926),  the  number  twenty-three  was  taken.  According  to  the  statement  of 
the  Talmud,  this  was  the  number  of  members  which  must  be  present  in  order 
to  pass  judgment :  behind  the  half-moon  of  regular  Synedrists  there  sat  three 
rows  of  twenty-three  scholars,  from  whose  numbers  the  Synedrium  was  supplied 
(Selden  de  syned.  L.  ii.  c.  vi. ;  Jost,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  iii.  S.  87).  Now, 
if  in  the  constitution  of  the  Synedrium  this  importance  was  attached  to  the 
number  twenty-three,  we  may  suppose  that  in  later  times  the  opinion  was 
entertained,  that  this  was  the  number  of  the  judges  of  those  inferior  courts. 
Comp.  especially  Selden,  L.  ii.  c.  v.  and  vi. ;  Voisin  in  Pugio  fidei,  P.  ii.  c.  iv. 
Wagenseil  Sota,  p.  15 ;  Leusden  philologus  hebrseo  mixtus,  p.  344  ;  Krebs  ad  h.  I.. 
and  others.  Hartmann  has  also  spoken  on  this  subject  (in  his  Zusammenhang 
des  N.  and  A.  T.,  S.  400),  but  without  any  results. 
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crime  appear  in  a  less  evil  aspect.  The  moral  earnestness  of 
the  Saviour  is  shown,  however,  in  this,  that  He  visited  the  very 
germ  of  the  crime,  the  passionate  affection,  with  the  same  punish- 
ment with  that  court  inflicted  upon  the  deed  itself.  The 
allusion  to  the  higher  board  of  the  Synedrium  implies  a  refer- 
ence to  the  severe  penalty  which  it  inflicted  upon  the  worst 
offences, — of  atheism,  blasphemy,  etc.,  on  which  it  alone  sat  in 
judgment, — viz.,  to  the  penalty  of  death  by  stoning.  As  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  mention  of  the  different  courts  of  judg- 
ment implies  a  reference  to  the  different  kinds  of  death  they 
decreed,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  in  the  third  case  only  the 
punishment  and  not  the  court  is  named.  What,  however,  is 
very  questionable  is,  that  ^  ytevva  tov  tcvqoq  must  necessarily  be 
understood  as  indicating  the  Divine  punishment  after  death. 
Two  considerations  induce  us  to  call  this  in  question:  First, 
the  incongruous  nature  of  the  gradation  in  the  penalties  spoken 
of,  if,  while  the  two  first  plainly  refer  to  civil  courts  and  penal- 
ties, the  third  carries  us  at  once  to  the  Divine.  Second,  the 
difficulty  as  to  whether  the  two  first  punishments  also  would 
then  have  to  be  regarded  as  occurring  anywhere  but  in  the 
Gehenna.  These  considerations  are  important  enough  to  in- 
duce the  expositor  to  examine  whether  the  Gehenna  of  fire 
may  not  also  be  understood  to  denote  a  civil  and  temporal 
punishment. 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  this  word  yievva  were  subjected  to 
a  fresh  investigation,  in  both  its  antiquarian  and  theological 
aspects.  The  learned  lectiones  variae  of  Sam.  Petitus  (L.  i.  c.  v., 
also  in  vol.  xii.  of  the  Frankfort  edition  of  critici  sacri)  are  not 
sufficient.  Expositors,  in  their  comments  on  the  word,  attach 
themselves  for  the  most  part  to  the  words  of  Kimchi  on  Ps.  xxvii., 
with  which  the  statement  of  R.  Jehuda  Levita  (in  the  Book 
Kosri,  ed.  Buxt,  p.  72)  accords.  They  are  as  follows :  f»0  ^ffi 
Dd  rrsm  rnbsam  ma^an  ad  n^bMi  on?33  oipw  aram  D^btfcfnb 

t         tt:  ••  :  -  :  :  -  t  •■:-:  t    :  •  '    r  :         •  -    r 

ni»s»'i  n'TKniBrt  tp»b  tcfi  ©n:  "Gehinnom,  a  place  near  Jerusa- 
lem, a  place  held  in  abhorrence,  whereinto  the  bodies  of  animals 
and  all  manner  of  impurities  were  thrown,  where  there  was  also  a 
fire  constantly  burning  to  consume  the  filth  and  bones."  Beza 
doubts  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  but  in  the  main  it  is  pro- 
bably true.    From  the  Old  Testament  we  gather  the  following 
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data  on  the  subject.  The  place  ns'n,1  in  the  ravine  of  the  Valley 
of  the  children  of  Hinnom,  had  been  desecrated  by  the  idolatrous 
Israelites,  by  the  sacrifice  there  by  fire  of  children  to  Moloch. 
As  an  expression  of  his  abhorrence  of  the  act,  King  Josiah  de- 
filed the  place  with  dead  bodies  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10) ;  and  since 
then,  to  be  thrown  there,  or  to  be  buried  there,  was  the  most 
hateful  of  indignities  (Jer.  vii.  32,  33).  Now,  when  the  word 
ykwa  (arrv<)  is  used  by  the  Rabbis  (Bartolocci  bibl.  rabb.  ii.  28) 
and  in  the  New  Testament,  also  with  the  addition  of  the  words 
rov  TtvQog,  as  a  designation  of  the  place  of  future  torment,  how 
in  this  circumstance  to  be  reconciled  with  those  historical  data? 
Thus:  We  may  easily  suppose  that  the  carrion  and  refuse  col- 
lected in  Gehenna  were  periodically -burnt.  There  were  thus 
these  three  ideas  connected  with  the  place:  first,  the  bloody 
historical  reminiscence  of  the  idolatry,  which  was  in  fact  the 
worship  of  demons  (LXX.  Ps.  xcvi.  5);  next,  the  worm  of 
corruption ;  and  once  more,  the  fire:  three  things  which  certainly 
made  the  place  a  not  inappropriate  type  of  the  place  of  damna- 
tion. The  point  of  transition  to  this  symbolic  view  is  to  be 
found  in  Isa.  lxvi.  24:  without  the  Holy  City  lay  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  transgressors,  whose  worm  dies  not,  and  whose  fire 
is  not  quenched;  a  passage  apparently  referred  to  in  Sirach 
vii.  17;  Judith  xvi.  21 :  or  we  may  even  say  (as  Gesenius  also 
thinks  it  probable),  that  in  this  description  in  Isa.  lxvi.  24,  the 
prophet  borrowed  his  language  from  the  state  of  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom,  while  the  Saviour  made  use  of  the  words  of  the  pro- 
phet in  describing  ykwa,  Mark  ix.  48.  If  this  view  be  correct, 
it  is  a  confirmation  of  what  was  previously  thrown  out  as  a  sup- 
position, viz.,  that  at  least  the  carcases  of  beasts  were  thrown 
there,  and  that  fire  was  kept  burning  there. 

The  word' \lrftr]vcu  eig  yhvvav  rov  7cvqoq,  in  the  mouth  of 
Christ,  must  accordingly  be  understood  in  the  sense  indicated  in 
Jer.  vii.  and  Isa.  lxvi.;  viz.  thus:  "He  shall  be  slain,  and  his 
body  thrown  on  that  place  of  horrors."    Thus  Petitus  in  loc. 

1  Touching  the  name  0'3^")2  h  or  B3t7  ^?»  there  does  not  appear  to  he 
any  ground  to  douht  its  derivation  from  a  proper  name,  or  to  go  hack  to  the 
meaning,  "groaning,"  according  to  0^3,  as  Winer  does  in  his  Reallexicon.— 
rvgP  is  correctly  stated  hy  Lorshach  to  he  from  the  Persic  .yJuli'  t°  con- 
sume :  the  Sanscrit  root  is  tap. 
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cit.,  B.-Crusius. *  If  it  be  said  that  such  a  punishment  of  cri- 
minals was  unheard  of,  the  answer  is,  that  it  might  nevertheless 
have  been  mentioned  by  our  Lord  as  an  extreme  one,  as  in  St 
Matt,  xviii.  6  He  speaks  of  drowning  in  the  sea,  a  punishment 
equally  unknown  to  the  law.  Yet  it  should  not  be  left  out  of 
account,  that  the  law  of  Moses  had  decreed  the  penalty  of  death 
by  fire  against  a  certain  kind  of  incest,  sinning  with  mother  and 
daughter,  Lev.  xx.  14.  To  this  vivicomburium  Chem.,  Calixt, 
Spanheim,  Calov,  refer.  Little  use,  however,  can  be  made  of 
this  circumstance  for  the  passage  before  us.  There  is  no  foun- 
dation for  the  idea  of  Michaelis  (Mos.  Kecht,  v.  S.  235),  that 
it  is  of  the  burning  of  the  corpse  after  death  by  stoning  that 
Christ  is  speaking.  And  generally,  we  cannot  suppose  that  there 
is  any  allusion  to  a  burning  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  such  an  act  of  criminal  justice  could  have 
been  carried  out  in  a  place  which  was  legally  unholy ;  such  a 
thing  could  never  have  been  done  originally  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  probably  not  in  later  times.  Moreover,  the*  laws 
which  the  Talmud  lays  down  as  to  the  procedure  in  the  punish- 
ment of  death  by  fire,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  exclude 
burning  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  The  Gemara  on  the  San- 
hedrim (c,  vii.  1,  ed.  Cocc.)  seeks  to  prove  that  the  condemned  is 
not  to  be  burnt  to  ashes;  and  in  the  ^tn  ^sd,  that  is,  the  Cate- 
chism of  R.  Levi  Ascher  (f  1293)  (a  work  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  Jus  Hebrseorum  by  Hottinger),  it  is  given  as  a  tradition  of 
the  ancients,  that  the  punishment  of  fire  was  to  be  concluded  by 
the  infusion  of  burning  lead.    (Hottinger,  p.  334.) 

It  remains  that  we  say  something  of  the  ethical  deduc- 
tions which  may  be  drawn  from  this  saying.  The  passionate 
affection  is  introduced  in  several  stages  of  its  development  on 
to  the  deed  of  murder  itself,  and  to  each  degree  the  proper 
penalty  is  assigned.  Thus,  for  different  degrees  of  the  sin,  there 
are  different  measures  of  guilt.  But  it  is  not  merely  with  a  view 
of  terrifying  men  that  these  different  degrees  of  guilt  are  accom- 
panied with  different  degrees  of  punishment,  as  Zwingly  seems 
to  imagine :  In  summa,  tria  docet  Christus.    Primum,  quod  est 

1  Baumgarten-Crusius  even  maintains,  that  with  the  sole  exception  of  St  Luke 
xii.  5,  "the  word  Gehenna  is  never  once  used  by  our  Lord  to  denote  merely 
a  future  state,  but  that  it  always  signifies  present  exclusion  from  the  communion 
of  saints." 
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perfectissimum,  ut  sine  affectu  simus  irae.  Hoc  vero  quum  im- 
possibile  esse  novit,  sese  nostrae  imbecillitati  attemperans,  prae- 
cepta  alia  point,  quae  cohibeant  affectuum  impetum  effrenem  ne 
impudentius  erumpat.  Si  ab  ira  vobis  omnino  temperare  non 
potestis,  quod  tamen  maxime  urgeo,  hoc  tamen  curate,  ne  signa 
irae  et  rancoris,  ne  contumeliosa  verba  effundatis.  Quodsi  affec- 
tus  ira?  vos  et  hue  impulit,  manum  tamen  cohibete,  ne  ferociat 
et  saeviat.  Mallem  ego  vos  omnino  puros  esse  et  sine  omni  affectu, 
et  hoc  lege  mea  requiro,  tales  discipulos  volo  et  amo.  Verum- 
tamen  non  abjiciam  vos,  etiamsi  primis  assultibus  cesseritis, 
modo  ne  quid  petulantius  et  impudentius,  modo  ne  frena  affec- 
tibus  nimium  laxetis.  Modus  servandus  in  omni  re.  But  the 
object  is  not  thus  to  make  allowances ;  what  we  have  placed  before 
us  in  the  words  of  Christ  is  rather  the  objective  law  of  the  Divine 
judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  common  doctrinal  opinion  was, 
that  the  degree  of  guilt  determined  the  measure  of  future  punish- 
ment. This  view  was  held  in  a  form  modified  according  to  the 
general  doctrine  of  each  peculiar  creed ;  thus  several  theologians 
of  the  Romish  Church  regarded  the  punishment  assigned  to  the 
two  first  degrees  of  guilt  to  be  purgatory,  these  being  venial 
sins ;  whereas  that  of  the  third,  a  mortal  sin,  was  hell  (see  above, 
p.  182).  Otherwise,  however,  thought  Este,  Maldon.,  Menoch., 
Tirin.  The  Protestant  Church  rejected  the  doctrine  of  venial  sins, 
and  also  that  of  their  temporal  expiation,  but  yet  used  the  words 
in  proof  of  gradus  pcenae  infernalis  (Gerh.  loci  theol.  T.  v.,  73; 
Quenstedt  theol.  didactico-polem.  iv.  565 ;  Spanh.  dubia  T.  ii., 
dub.  140).  In  accordance  with  what  has  been  set  forth  above 
(p.  183),  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  make  this  temporal  application  of 
the  words.  Moreover,  the  final  issue  of  human  development  is 
not,  we  hold,  determined  by  individual  sins,  but  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  faith ;  according  to  that  saying  of  Luther,  that  the 
only  sin  which  condemns  men  is  the  sin  of  unbelief,  John  iii.  36. 
In  the  process  of  the  climax  from  the  inward  affection  to  its 
outbreak  in  words,  at  first  in  a  weaker,  then  in  a  stronger  form, 
we  note  the  absence  of  the  ultimate  culmination,  and  inquire. 
What  punishment  does  the  Lawgiver,  who  visits  the  word  with 
the  same  penalty  with  which  the  Pharisees  visited  the  actual 
deed,  Himself  assign  to  the  deed?  But  here  (as  in  ver.  28), 
it  was  not  His  design  to  speak  of  this:  His  design  was  merely  to 
show  that  the  actual  sin  takes  its  commencement  from  the  sinful 
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feeling.  Its  commencement,  we  say ;  and  therefore  we  must  re- 
gard the  following  view  of  Este,  which  has  been  already  criticized 
in  its  exegetical  aspect  (p.  182),  as  equally  erroneous  in  an  ethical 
point  of  view:  unde  non  alia  apparet  differentia,  quam  quod 
concilium  sit  plurium,  judicium  esse  possit  unius  tantum.  Hie 
sensus  etiam  ex  eo  probatur,  quia  infra  quoad  reatum  non  dis- 
tinguit  inter  mcechantem  et  eum,  qui  vidit  mulierem  ad  con- 
cupiscendam  earn;  quern  dicit  jam  mcechatum  in  corde  suo. 
Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  must  we  educe  from  the  words  (par- 
ticularly as  the  deed  is  not  contemplated)  any  general  decision 
on  the  degree  of  guilt  in  the  affection  in  relation  to  the  word, 
or  of  the  word  in  relation  to  the  deed.  Rightly  was  it  remarked 
by  Luther,  in  his  polemic  against  the  Romish  distinction  of 
peccata  venialia  and  mortalia,  that  the  guilt  is  determined  not 
according  to  the  species  facti,  but  according  to  the  persona. 
Thus,  in  certain  circumstances,  the  affection  may  involve  more 
guilt  than  the  angry  word,  and  the  word  than  the  deed.  The 
white  devil,  says  Luther,  is  oftentimes  worse  than  the  black  one ; 
and,  as  Hamann  observes:  "Our  Lawgiver  is  one  who  makes 
the  lustful  leer  a  sin,  and  who  acquits  an  adulteress."  The 
cases  which  our  Lord  contemplates  here,  are  only  those  into 
which  there  enters  a  degree  of  that  passion,  which,  under  given 
circumstances,  would  result  in  the  deed  of  murder.  So  too  Maid. 
Other  cases,  we  must  suppose,  are  therefore  acknowledged,  in 
which  (and  the  auct.  op.  imp.  also  expresses  himself  to  this 
effect)  the  affection  is  morally  as  bad  as  the  deed,  because  it  is 
restrained  solely  by  external  circumstances  or  considerations ;  or 
again,  cases  in  which  the  affection,  without  the  intervening  ex- 
pression in  words,  passes  at  once  to  the  deed.  So  too,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  implied  that  cases  may  exist  in  which  the  same 
manifestations  which  are  spoken  of  here,  may  exist,  and  be 
characterized  by  little  criminality,  or  even  be  entirely  free  from 
guilt.  There  is  such  a  thing — and  the  eforj  expresses  this — as  an 
ogyl^eo^at  which  is  unpunishable,  and  there  is  also  a  guiltless 
saying  qot/A,  jliioq£:  so  that  Chrys.  is  right,  so  far  as  the  sense 
is  concerned,  in  adding  ehtj  also  to  both  these  clauses.  Proofs 
of  this  occur  in  the  New  Testament  itself.  Anger  is  ascribed 
to  Christ,  St  Mark  iii.  5 :  in  John  ii.  15  and  Matt,  xxiii.  13  it 
must  be  presupposed.  St  Paul  speaks  of  an  anger  which  is 
without  sin,  Eph.  iv.  26.    St  James  calls  £axa,  when  to  the  man 
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who  has  no  works  he  addresses  the  words  to  avd-gome  xevi  (ii.  20). 
Mwqs  is  spoken  by  Christ  not  only  to  the  Pharisees,  but  to  His 
own  disciples  (Matt,  xxiii.  17,  19;  Luke  xxiv.  25,  comp.  Gal. 
iii.  1,  3).  Therefore,  in  the  case  of  this  saying  too,  we  must 
beware  of  that  mistaken  literality  which  induced  some,  even  in 
the  time  of  St  Chrysostom,  to  fancy  that  they  satisfied  the  com- 
mand of  Christ  if  they  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  use  of  the 
identical  word  {itoge  (Chrys.  de  compunctione,  L.  i.  c.  ii.). 

Vers.  23,  24.  Connected  with  the  foregoing  by  ovv  (as  in  v. 
30,  vi.  14,  15),  two  thoughts  are  added,  which  show  that  when 
anger  has  arisen,  that  sin  against  all  moral  earnestness  must  be 
at  once  atoned,  and  thus  tend  to  enforce  the  command.  The 
most  sacred  engagement  must  be  interrupted,  if  an  offence 
against  a  brother  remains  unrepented  of:  nor  must  the  demand 
of  such  haste  be  deemed  extravagant,  for  who  can  tell  how 
shortly  life  may  close,  and  then  the  injured  will  appear  as  the 
accuser  before  God! 

But  whether  these  additional  verses  formed  part  of  the 
original  discourse — whether  they  belonged  originally  to  our 
Evangelist,  or  have  been  taken  from  some  other  source, — that  is 
a  question  which  has  been  differently  answered,  according  to  the 
different  opinions  held  regarding  this  Gospel.  Not  only  Wilke, 
Br.  Bauer,  but  even  Neander  has  held  that  vers.  23 — 26  have 
been  taken  from  some  other  source  and  added  in  here.  Accord- 
ing to  Br.  Bauer,  the  23d  verse  is  simply  an  "expansion"  of  the 
saying  found  in  St  Mark  xi.  25  (B.  i.  S.  336).  Wilke,  how- 
ever, thinks  that  Mark  xi.  24 — 26  is  a  later  addition  to  the  origi- 
nal Gospel  (Wilke,  der  Urevangelist,  S.  666):  nay,  it  is  even 
maintained  (and  surely  the  force  of  arbitrary  assumption  could 
no  further  go)  that  the  words  in  Mark  xi.  25  stood  originally 
before  Matt.  vi.  14! — But  the  vers.  23,  24  connect  themselves 
admirably  with  what  precedes;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
decide  agains  them  in  their  present  place,  unless,  indeed,  we  had 
a  right  to  insist  upon  a  popular  speaker  keeping  strictly  to  the 
didactical  enunciation  of  his  subject,  and  absolutely  to  prohibit 
him  from  adding  any  elements  of  a  practical  and  hortatory 
character.  With  regard  to  ver.  25 :  it,  too,  fits  in  well  with  the 
context,  yet  in  its  case  there  is  a  greater  possibility  of  its  having 
been  taken  from  some  other  place.    It  is  found  likewise  in  St 
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Luke  xii.  58,  59.  Yet,  that  there  it  stands  in  its  original  place, 
even  Schleiermacher  has  not  undertaken  to  prove  (die  Schriften 
des  Lukas,  S.  191).  This  has  been  done  by  Aug.  and  Grotius : 
according  to  them,  what  is  meant  by  reconciliation  with  the  ad- 
versary, is  reconciliation  with  God  and  the  accusing  conscience ; 
so  Olsh.,  Neand.,  Meyer  Comm.  zum  Ev.  Luc.  3  A.  in  loc, 
Hilgenfeld,  etc.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Evangelist  has  gathered 
together  the  floating  elements  of  the  Sermon  and  connected  them 
together,  giving  the  words  this  signification,  we  must  assuredly 
recognise  the  ability  of  the-  combination :  the  saying,  however, 
is  not  there  in  its  original  place,  and  on  this  the  above  critics 
are  agreed.  Baur  (S.  475)  is  of  opinion  that  this  saying  belongs 
to  the  compilation  made  up  out  of  Matthew  with  the  object 
spoken  of  at  p.  19 :  according  to  Koestlin,  it  is  taken  from  the 
Gospel  of  St  Peter.  Now,  as  the  third  Evangelist  gives  else- 
where other  sayings  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  a  detached 
form,  showing  that  he  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  that 
Sermon  (see  above,  p.  31),  and  as  vers.  23 — 26  occur  only  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  must  regard  these  sayings  as  here  in 
their  original  place. 

The  Redeemer  spoke  not  to  Christians,  but  to  Jews:  no 
marvel,  then,  if  His  discourses  bear  traces  of  being  addressed  to 
those  among  whom  the  Jewish  worship  and  ceremonial  were  still 
maintained.1  So  here  He  speaks  of  the  sacrificial  rite:  comp.  vi. 
5,  17,  vii.  15,  x.  41,  xviii.  17.  The  words  were  received  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  applied  in  an  easy  unconstrained  way  to  its 
relations :  what  is  here  said  of  the  altar,  was  applied  to  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  and  so  arose  that  beautiful  custom  of  the  early  Church, 
of  the  mutual  act  of  forgiveness  among  members  of  Christian 
families  before  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.2 

1  So  when  Planck,  Ritschl,  and  others,  quote  passages  like  this  to  prove 
that  Jesus  never  contemplated  the  abolition  of  the  law,  the  idea  is  not  less 
mistaken  than  when  Papists  base  on  the  same  passages  au  argument  for  the 
perpetuity  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  of  the  altar.  (Spanheim,  dubia  ev. 
iii.  832.) 

2  Dion.  Areop.  de  eccles.  hierarchia,  3,  3,  8:  ou  y<xp  I'veari  ixpc?  to  ev  aw- 
ayecftat,  xal  tyjs  tou  bo?  fxer^stv  e?pir)vata?  evwoew?  toO?  upo?  eaurou? 
8iTjpif)(j.^voit?,  comp.  Corderius  catena  in  Psalmos  T.  iii.  p.  322,  in  Ps.  cxlvii.  3, 
a  passage  which  he  referred  to  this.  On  the  principles  of  the  Rabbis  on  the 
subject  of  reconciliation,  see  L'Empereur  on  Maimonides  de  legibus  Hebr. 
forensibus,  Lugd.  Bat.   1637,  p.  221. 
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The  picture  is  drawn  from  life.  It  transports  us  to  the 
moment  when  the  Israelite,  having  brought  his  sacrifice  to 
the  Court  of  the  Israelites,  awaited  the  instand  when  the  priest 
would  approach  to  receive  it  at  his  hands.  He  waits  with  his 
gift  at  the  rails  which  separate  the  place  where  he  stands  from 
the  Court  of  the  Priests,  into  which  his  offering  will  presently 
be  taken,  there  to  be  slain  by  the  priest,  and  by  him  presented 
upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice.1  Now,  for  a  man  to  interrupt  him- 
self in  so  solemn  a  moment  as  this,  is  to  recognise  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  engagement  for  which  he  allows  his  worship 
to  be  disturbed.2  Valerius  Maximus  (L.  iii.  c.  iii.)  tells  how, 
on  one  occasion,  a  youth  who  was  holding  a  censer  to  Alexan- 
der at  sacrifice,  rather  suffered  his  arm  to  be  consumed  than 
interrupt  the  sacred  ceremonial. — And  the  command  to  break 
off  this  sacred  occupation  points,  further,  to  this  truth,  that  the 
means  of  reconciliation  with  God  can  have  no  efficacy  without 
reconciling  love  towards  man;  as  in  vi.  14,  15.  When  this 
duty  towards  man  has  been  discharged,  then,  and  then  only, 
may  the  sacrifice  be  offered — then,  and  then  only,  does  it  become 
efficacious:  tots,  it  is  said,  el&wv,  yi.x.L:  comp.  the  admoni- 
tion in  1  Tim.  ii.  8.  St  Chrysostom :  IwonxeoSix),  yrjoiv,  fj  ifir) 
Xaxoela,  %va  f]  or)  dydjirj  (.lelvrj  ■  e  reel  Kaixovxo  &  voice  r)  jtqdg 
xov  ddelqidv  Aax  allay  ry  did  ydq  xovxo  out,  elite,  (xexd 
to  noooeveymiv  rj  tco\v  xb  jtoooeveynelv'  aXti  avxov  xov  dwqov 
y.etf.ievov  xal  xrjg  dvoiag  dq%r)v  i%ovor]g  n&iATtei  diaXXayr]o6(j.evov 
xCi)  adelcpy.  From  this  first  reason  Chrys.  then  educes  the 
second:  that  otherwise  thine  own  offering  has  no  efficacy. 

*Eav  Tvooocpeofis,  x.x.L,  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  sa- 
crificial act  itself:  £'[.i7tqoodev,  ver.  24,  shows  that  the  sacrifice 
does  not  yet  lie  upon  the  altar;  hence,  too,  hd  ought  not  to  be 
translated,  with  Luther,  "auf," — it  was  the  priest  who  placed 
it  upon  the  altar, — but,  with  the  Vulgate,  "to  the  altar,"  or  "be- 

1  Since  the  later  times  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  it  had  been  the  duty  of 
the  priest  to  slay  the  sacrifice. 

2  The  sacrificial  ceremonial  might  be  interrupted  in  certain  circumstances ; 
e.g.,  on  account  of  a  legal  flaw  in  the  sacrificial  beast;  then,  to  prevent  the 
guilt  of  a  transgression  of  the  law, — as,  for  instance,  if  in  the  time  of  the 
Passover  a  man  suddenly  recollected  that  there  was  some  leaven  in  his  house. 
See  Schoettgen  and  Lightfoot.  The  opinion  of  the  latter,  that  private 
sacrifices  were  postponed  to  the  great  festivals,  is  refuted,  e.g.,  by  Luke 
ii.  22. 

13 
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fore  the  altar"  (Engl,  trans.).1  Jwqov  =  %oopav,  used  of  any 
kind  of  sacrifice  (Matt.  viii.  4,  xv.  5,  xxiii.  18).  The  whole  re- 
presentation is  vivid  and  striking.  At  the  altar  of  God  (hel), 
in  the  very  moment  when  man  seeks  forgiveness,  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  wrong  he  has  done  rises  up  in  his  soul.  Bengel: 
inter  rem  sacram  magis  subit  recordatio  offensarum,  quam  in 
strepitu  negotiorum. — For  the  further  determining  of  the  sense, 
the  phrase  o  ddehpog  gov  %%el  tl  ytatd  gov  is  of  importance. 
The  indefinite  %i  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  eyvlyfia,  %axi]~ 
yoQr]f.ia,  as  elsewhere  we  have  fio/icprjv  or  fiefttpiv  8%eiv  tzqoq  tlvcc, 
Col.  iii.  13;  Eurip.  Orest.  v.  1069;  Sophocles  Ajax,  v.  180; 
iEschylus  Prom,  vinctus,  v.  444:  and  similarly,  ejeiv  tl  xcctcc 
tlvoq  and  7io6g  xiva,  Mark  xi.  25:  Rev.  ii.  4,  14,  20;  Actsxxiv. 
19.  The  Peschito  has  fe,io  f  ^f  (ed.  Trost  incorrectly  f  M* ) ; 
supply,  "a  hatred."  We  may  now  inquire  at  whose  door  does 
the  wrong  lie, — that  of  the  offerer  or  of  the  brother?  Has  the 
offerer  suffered,  and  the  brother  committed,  the  wrong,  so  that 
the  xv  would  express  the  unrighteous  accusation  of  the  former 
by  the  latter?  Or,  is  it  rather  the  brother  who  has  suffered, 
and  the  offerer  who  has  done,  the  wrong,  so  that  xi  denotes  a 
righteous  accusation  by  the  former  against  the  latter?  Chrys. 
first  says,  that  in  ch.  vi.  14  it  is  the  offended  party  who  is  ad- 
dressed, but  here  the  offender;  but  then  he  allows  himself  to  be 
influenced  by  the  SiaXldyrj&i,  which  he  takes  not  as  a  middle, 
but  a  passive  (were  it  the  offender  who  is  addressed,  the  reading 
must,  he  thinks,  have  been:  y.axdVka^ov  Geavtov  %w  ddelcpq 
gov).  He  accordingly  holds  that  it  is  the  injured  person  who  is 
here  addressed.  Theoph.,  from  the  words,  "if  he  have  aught 
against  thee,"  adopts  the  same  conclusion.  So  likewise  Zwingli, 
Pellican,  Bucer,  andBeza,  who,  however,  adds:  simulque  innuit, 
plerumque  accidere,  ut  difficiliores  sese  ad  reconciliationem  prse- 
beant,  quos  potius  petere  veniam  oportuit.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  the  admonition  can  be  complied  with,  if  by  the  ddelcpog 
we  are  to  understand  the  offending  party.  What  reason  should 
we  have  to  expect  that,  in  any  given  case,  such  an  one  would  be 


1  De  Wette  (even  in  his  third  edition)  quotes  erroneously  as  Beza's  the 
words :  si  offerendo  tuo  dono  occupatus  sis.  He  takes  them  from  Fritzsche, 
who  gives  this  as  the  sense  of  Beza's  comment,  which,  however,  it  is  not,  as 
the  later  gives  the  idea  thus:  si  ad  altare  veneris  munus  ohlaturus. 
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ready  at  once  to  lay  aside  his  animosity  on  the  occasion  of  such 
a  visit  ?  Michaelis,  speaking  of  the  impossibility  of  literally  ful- 
filling the  precept,  even  if  the  person  addressed  is  the  offender, 
says  in  his  homely  way :  "The  injured  man  would  be  apt  to  resent 
the  intrusion  of  such  a  visit,  fresh  words  would  ensue,"  etc.  etc.: 
all  of  which  applies  much  more,  if  we  suppose  that  the  person 
visited  is  the  offender.  But  the  context  decides  the  question,  as 
the  auctor  operis  imperfecti  has  already  well  observed :  it  shows 
that  the  person  in  question  is  one  who  has  been  guilty  of  saying 
the  gaud  and  the  (.aoqe  to  his  brother.  So  also  Augustine, 
Jerome,  Calvin,  Luther,  Calov,  and  the  majority  of  critics. 
Aug.:  Si  in  mentem  venerit,  quod  aliquid  habeat  adversum  nos 
frater,  id  est:  si  nos  eum  in  aliquo  Icesimus,  tunc  enim  ipse 
habet  adversum  nos.  Nam  nos  adversum  ilium  habemus,  si  ille 
nos  Icesit — ubi  non  opus  est  pergere  ad  reconciliationem,  non 
enim  veniam  postulabis  ab  eo,  qui  tibi  fecit  injuriam,  sed  tantum 
dimittes,  sicut  tibi  dimitti  a  Deo  cupis,  quod  ipse  commiseris. 
Only  Euthymius  and  Olshausen  would  have  both  the  ddtxtjoag 
and  the  Kaxtog  7tenov&wg  included.  Yet  for  the  former  view  we 
have  also  the  authority  of  the  use,  in  Mark  xi.  25,  of  the  phrase, 
el  tl  e%e<fe  %<xvd  zivog,  where  the  ti  relates  to  a  wrong  suffered 
by  the  subject  of  the  clause  through  the  conduct  of  another. 

Thus,  in  the  word  dialldyrfti,  it  is  the  offender  who  is  called 
upon  to  take  the  first  step  towards  reconciliation.  The  passive 
Aorist,  here  as  frequently  with  middle  signification  (Krueger, 
§  52,  6) ;  used,  too,  with  the  Dative  of  the  direction,  as  in  Plut. 
Themist.  c.  vi.,  dialld'^ag  Tag  nolug  dllrjlaig.  Instead  of  the 
Dative,  we  have  elsewhere  nQog  with  this  verb;  Dionysius 
Halicarn.  ant.  Rom.  ix.  27 :  zov  dialld^avtog  (zov  drj^ov)  nqog 
zovg  RaxqrMovg.  It  may  be  asked  whether  any  conclusion 
may  be  drawn  from  the  lexical  meaning  of  dialldooco,  as  to 
whether  the  enmity  is  to  be  regarded  as  one-sided  or  reciprocal. 
Tittmann  thought  to:  according  to  him,  dialldoouv  signifies, 
efficere  ut  quae  fuit  inimicitia  mutua,  ea  esse  desinat, — yiccval- 
layrj  proprie  non  est  mutua  reconciliatio,  sed  alierius  (de 
Synon.  N.  T.  102).  The  question  has  since  been  investigated 
afresh,  first,  in  the  earlier  editions  of  this  commentary,  then 
by  Fritzsche  on  Rom.  v.  10;  and  with  the  result,  that  be- 
tween dtalXdaaeiv  and  yiaTalldGoeiv  there  exists  no  essential 
difference.    A  distinction  does,  indeed,  appear  to  be  made  be- 

13* 
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tween  the  words  in  a  passage  in  the  Scholium  to  Thucydides, 
i.  120,  ed.  Poppo,  which  Tittmann  seems  to  have  overlooked, — 
a  distinction,  however,  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  which  Titt- 
mann draws.  What  the  Scholiast  (whom  Suidas  also  follows ) 
remarks  on  evalldyrjoav  is  as  follows:  avzl  xov  GvvejLu^av 
7,al  wfxoloyrjaav  evavxlov  de  eon  xqj  diaXldyrjGav.  diaXXa- 
yrjvai  ydg  sari  to  dt  avxov  tov  ex&QOv  71  a  q  ay,  Xrj&rjv  at, 
a  at  qjLliw&rjvai  civvy'  evaXXayrjvat  Se  to  cmb  cptXiag  eig 
cpiXlav  dXXov  [leTCiTirjdrjOal  xivog,  ix&QOv  ovtoq  rq>  ttqwxii)  cpLXq). 
This  use  would  very  well  suit  our  passage,  where  the  recon- 
ciliation is  made  to  begin  with  the  offender.  A  number  of  pas- 
sages might  be  quoted  in  support  of  it.  'Hqoodrjv  de  TtaqsvAXet 
(Caesar)  jtaoav  vitovoiav  aqjelovra  dtaXXaxxead-ai  tolg  TtaiGiv 
(Jos.  Antiqu.  xvi.  4,  4):  here  the  anger  was  on  the  father's 
side.  Dionys.  Halicarn.  antiqu.  Rom.  vii.  51:  %l  ovv  Ttotqaivw; 
00a  [i£v  E%aqiGaGde  %al  Gvve%(ji)Qr}OaTE  xm  dfyiaj,  xrjv  £%d-Qctv 
diaXXaxx6f.i£voi  orriog  dtjTtoxe  (pvXdxxetv  yivgia.  Here  the  pa- 
tricians are  exhorted  not  to  take  back  from  the  people  anything 
that  they  had  once  surrendered  them,  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
So  in  the  instance  in  ix.  27.  Thus  also  in  the  LXX.,  1  Sam. 
xxix.  4,  where  diaXXaxxectim  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  Wttift : 
captavit  gratiam  alicujus. — Yet  the  word  itself  does  not  really 
involve  any  allusion  to  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  disposition  to 
be  reconciled ;  for,  in  the  active,  it  simply  means,  "to  establish 
a  change  of  feeling  between  two  persons,"  and  in  the  middle, 
"to  change  one's  feelings  with  regard  to  another."  Thus  the 
middle  is  used  also  where  two  irritated  parties  are  called  upon 
to  make  peace  with  each  other.  Aristophanes,  Aves,  v.  1683: 
ogjco  vvv  diaXXdxxeo&e  %al  Gv^iSalvexe,  and  precisely  in  a  case 
where  the  offended  party  invites  the  other  to  be  reconciled. 
Euripides  (Helena,  v.  1231  ff.):  Helen  calls  upon  Theoclymenos 
to  make  peace  and  to  forget  the  past.  The  latter  asks:  on 
what  conditions?  x&Qig  ydq  dvxlxdqixog  sX&exw.  Helen,  mak- 
ing the  overture  of  reconciliation,  says:  OTtovddg  x€^iwf.i€v  nal 
diaXXdx&rjxt  juot;  whereto  Theoclymenos  replies:  "I  let  my 
wrath  against  thee  vanish:  let  it  pass  into  the  air."  Further, 
Euripides,  Medea,  v.  898:  dictXXdx&rjtf  ctp<*  *%  kqog&ev  e'x&qccs 
eg  (piXovg  (ir/xgog  (.izxd.  Here  the  mother,  who  has  laid  aside 
her  own  anger,  calls  upon  her  yet  incensed  children  to  abandon 
their  unrighteous  hatred  of  their  father.    KaxaXXdGoeo&ai  is 
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used  similarly  by  Aristotle,  Rhetor,  i.  9:  Slo  to  dUaiov  %a*6v 
xai  to  zovg  ex&Qovg  Ti/niogelod-ai  inallov,  -mi  jlitj  AaxalXatXEO^av 
to,  T£  yaQ  ctviajtodidovm  dmaiov.  Moreover,  according  to  an  ob- 
servation of  Thomas  M.,  later  writers  used  yiaTalldooetv  in  the 
place  of  diaXldoGSLv;  as  in  the  passage  quoted  above  from  St 
Chrysostom,  he  says,  not  didllal~ov  oeavrov,  but  wxTakXal-ov — 
an  interchange  of  idiom  which  also  goes  to  show  that  the  words 
cannot  be  lexically  different. — The  question,  whether,  in  the  case 
before  us,  we  are  to  suppose  animosity  or  ill-will  to  exist  on  the 
port  of  the  offended  person,  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  an 
expositor.  We  may  merely  observe  that,  as  human  nature  goes, 
there  are  few  cases  where  this  will  be  wanting :  thus,  in  the  call 
to  reconciliation  in  1  Cor.  vii.  11,  it  is  evidently  supposed  to  exist.1 
As  regards  the  7tQWTov,  it  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  to  be 
joined  with  vnaye  (Chrysostom,  Erasmus,  Luther,  Castellio, 
Bengel,  Meyer)  or  with  dialldyrj&i  (Beza,  Erasm.,  Schmid,  De 
Wette).  In  so  far  as  the  position  of  adverbs  generally  is  con- 
cerned, they  may  in  Greek  either  precede  or  follow  the  verb. 
Grammarians  tell  us  that  the  original  place  of  the  adverb  and 
of  the  adjective  was  before  the  verb  or  substantive:  to  deov  fj 
TtQoxa^ig.  When  it  comes  after,  Apollonius,  de  adverbio, 
p.  535  (Becker's  Anecd.  ii.),  considers  it  an  hyperbaton.  But 
what  those  grammarians  consider  is  merely  the  logical  law,  not 
the  euphonistic  aspect  of  the  clause.  Where  the  relation  of 
the  adverb  to  the  verb  is  less  exact,  there  is  more  scope  allowed 
for  euphony.  The  placing  of  the  adverb  at  the  end  of  sentences 
can,  indeed,  be  accounded  for  only  on  euphonistic  considerations. 
Thucydides,  ii.  5:  dneKreivav  xovg  avdqag  ev&vg;  ii.  18:  dcpUero 
zrjg  ^Axxiwrfc  eg  Olvorjv  7tQakov,  etc.,  vid.  Krueger,  Comm.  on 
Dionys.  Halicarn.  Historiographica,  S.  299.  On  the  customary 
transposition  of  certain  particular  adverbs,   see  Winer  Real- 

1  The  call  contained  in  2  Cor.  v.  20  presupposes  that  the  first  step  towards 
reconciliation  has  already  been  taken  by  God ,  to  which  man  is  invited  to 
respond.  When,  again,  such  phrases  as  xaraXXaaaealJat  to??  !3vaiaaTY)p(oi?, 
rep  Osw,  xr\  £x.x.\r\aia  were  used  in  the  language  of  the  Church,  their  meaning 
was  simply  equivalent  to  Sextcv  y^ia^ai  tco  0£<p,  and  they  presupposed  the 
existence  of  repentance  on  the  side  of  man  (vid.  Suicer  and  du  Cange  Gloss, 
grsec.  med.  aevi  s.  h.  v. ;  and  the  Latin  reconciliari,  du  Cange  Gloss,  lat.  med. 
sevi  s.  h.  v.).  So  likewise  in  the  passages  which  occur  in  2  Maccabees,  i.  5, 
vii.  33,  viii.  29,— in  which  last  we  read:  x6v  £X£TQjj.ova  xupiov  tq^iouv  xaraXXa- 
YTJvai  Tof?  auxoO  SouXok;. 
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woerterbuch,  6  A.  S.  488.  *  Winer  himself,  however,  accounts 
for  the  non-logical  position  of  the  adverb  here  on  the  ground  of 
inaccuracy.  The  reason  which  Meyer  gives  for  combining 
7TQwrov  with  vitaye  is,  because  vitaye  expresses  the  leading  idea: 
he  is  not  to  be  afraid  to  go  directly  out  of  the  temple.  If  the 
word  were  the  more  definite  artel&e,  the  reason  might  have 
weight;  but  vrcaye,  in  such  a  case,  like  tjb,  means  no  more  than  age 
(vide  Matt,  xviii.  15,  xix.  21 ;  Rev.  x.  8).  The  combination  with 
dialldyrj&L  is  very  much  preferable  from  the  antithesis  which  tore 
the  forms:  "then,  and  not  before,  will  God  be  reconciled  to 
thee."  Auctor  op.  imp. :  tanquam  si  dicat  ad  ilium :  vade,  ego 
libenter  contemnor,  libenter  honoris  mei  patior  damnum,  libenter 
exspecto  dominus  servos,  tantumodo  ut  vos  in  amicitiam  veniatis. 

Vers.  25,  26.  The  demand  might  appear  too  urgent:  its 
urgency  is  justified  by  the  thought  of  the  brevity  of  life,  of  the 
greatness  of  the  punishment  of  unrepented  anger. — The  use  of 
the  term  evvoelv  may  surprise;  usually  its  meaning  is:  bene 
velle,  bene  cupere  alicui.  But  few  would,  with  Erasmus,  trans- 
late: habeto  benevolentiam ;  the  majority  make  it  express  the 
thought  that  reconciliation  is  demanded :  in  gratiam  redi,  corn- 
pone.  (Vulgate,  Syr.,  Luther,  Beza,  English,  "agree.")  Beza 
even  asks  whether  the  proper  reading  may  not  be  awvo&v, 
which,  however,  hat  not  the  meaning  of  Sfiovoelv.  Evvoelv  and 
Kctuovoeiv  tivi  are  correspondent  terms,  meaning  to  be  well,  and 
ill-disposed  towards  any  one;  compare  Xenophon  Cyrop.  viii. 
2,  1 :  ov  Qqdiov  eon  (pilelv  rovg  fxiaeiv  doKovvrceg,  ovd*  evvoelv 
xolg  kcckovooiq.  Polybius :  evvo'inwg  dianelo&aL  Ttqog  rivet,  L.  v. 
c.  50;  fieoiTevocu  xrp>  dtdlvoiv  evvo'iyiiog,  L.  ii.  c.  34;  when 
hostile  powers  make  terms  of  peace,  they  swear  for  the  future 
adoliog  evvorpeiv  tqj  ally.     See  Eisner  ad  locum. 

Let  us  first  understand  clearly  the  judicial  relations  of  what 
is  here  presented.  The  matter  under  discussion  is  a  legal  ques- 
tion of  debt  (comp.  ver.  26,  and  6  Ttodmwo  Luke  xii.  58) ,  and 

1  Gersdorf  (Sprachcharacteristik  des  N.  T.,  S.  107;  and  similarly  Borne- 
mann  Scholia  in  ev.  Lucae  on  Luke  xii.  1,  S.  80)  says,  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  followed  idiosyncrasies  of  their  own  in  their  position  of  the 
adverbs;  that,  e.g.,  St  Matthew  puts  the  adverb  after  the  imperative.  But  what 
possible  reason  could  there  be  for  such  a  habit  as  that  of  putting  the  adverb 
after  the  imperative?     Gersdorf  himself  admits  that  there  are  exceptions. 
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as  such  it  might  have  come  under  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Three.  ^AvrldMog,  in  a  judicial  sense,  is  also  with  classical 
writers  the  technical  term  for  both  appellant  and  respondent 
(Reiske,  index  ad  orat.  grsea):  from  the  language  common  in 
the  legal  administration  of  the  provinces  it  passed  also  into  rab- 
binical usage  tflprraaat  Accuser  and  accused  are  represented 
as  being  in  the  way  together.  This  might  be  best  explained  by 
Attic  and  Roman  customs.  According  to  the  former,  on  the 
occasion  of  certain  flagrant  crimes  the  artaycoyri  took  place  at 
once  (Heffter  die  athenaeische  Gerichtsverfassung,  S.  206  ff.; 
Meier  and  Schoemann,  der  attische  Process,  S.  227  ff.).  The 
Roman  custom  was,  that  an  endeavour  should  first  be  made  to 
have  reparation  made,  inter  parietes,  inter  disceptatores  domes- 
ticos :  if  the  attempt  was  fruitless,  the  reus  was  summoned,  and, 
if  necessary,  coerced  by  the  actor  to  appear  before  the  praetor 
(rapere  in  jus;  see  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  i.,  405 x).  Yet 
the  reference  is  not  to  Roman  customs,  as  Burder  (in  Rosen- 
muellers  Altes  und  Neues  Morgenland,  v.  23)  erroneously  sup- 
poses ;  because  even  under  the  Romans  the  Jews  retained  their 
own  legal  administration.  Still,  even  Jewish  law  forbade  the 
hearing  of  a  case  in  the  absense  of  the  accused  (Gemara  of 
tr.  Sanhedrin,  ed.  Coca,  c.  i.  §  10,  and  Hottinger :  jus  Hebr., 
p.  104).  The  pharisaic  party  was  wont  to  plume  itself  on  its 
judicial  leniency,  the  Sadducees  on  their  judicial  strictness 
(Josephus,  Antiqu.  L.  xiii.  c.  x.;  Jost,  Gesch.  der  Juden  iii. 
S.  85).  Some  judges  of  the  Pharisees  used  even  to  attempt 
arbitration  between  the  parties:  against  them  was  adduced  the 
saying  of  a  stricter  party :  Rtafm  W  rhri  pajras  bs,  "he  who  sets 
afoot  an  arbitration  sins,"  for  "the  judgment  is  God's,"  a»«tort 
a^iibab  (see  Gemara  Sanhedrin,  cd.  Coca,  a  i.  §  2,  3).  If  a  case 
once  came  before  judges  of  this  temper,  there  would  be  small 
chance  of  any  subsequent  accommodation.  Chrys.:  tcqo  nev 
yaQ  ttjq  eloodov  ov  y.vqioq  el  %ov  itavxbg'  eav  de  ETiiftfjQ  £/«/- 
vwv  rtov  7tQ0&vQ0)v,  ovdi  ocpodqcc  GfiovdaCwv  Swrjorj  %a  z«^} 
sccvtov,  tog  povlei,  dia&elvai.  So  much  for  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances of  the  act. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Chrysostom,  Theoph.,  Euthymius,  and  / 

1  There  is  a  passage  similar  to  that  under  consideration  in  Jambl.  vita 
Pythag.  c.  xxvii.,  where  we  find  the  arbiter  jjis^'  exais'pou  twv  avuSixwv  o8w 
Kpoayovta. 
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Zwingli,  that  our  Lord  here  passes  over  to  earthly  relations. 
Chrys.:  onto  twv  Ttaqovrov  novutai  vr/v  ovfiiftovhrjv,  a  yial  rovg 
ftaxvTSQOvg  tcov  TtaqovTov  pallor  %aT8%eiv  eYcod-e.  The  idea  is, 
that  the  injured  person,  who  makes  perhaps  the  rejoinder,  "But 
am  I  to  suffer  myself  to  be  robbed  of  my  rights?"  is  admonished 
to  yield  to  violence  on  worldly  considerations, — on  the  ground, 
namely,  that  going  to  law  with  his  adversary  may  make  his  case 
even  worse.  This  advice  is  applied  more  particularly  by  Dr 
Paulus  to  the  circumstances  of  that  time,  when  Jewish  Chris- 
tians going  to  law  before  Roman  or  Jewish  judges  stood  scarcely 
any  chance  of  obtaining  a  favourable  verdict.  But  mere  utili- 
tarian motives  find  no  place  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord.  We 
have  seen,  moreover,  that  the  person  addressed  is  the  offender, 
not  the  injured  party.  Accordingly,  the  majority  of  commen- 
tators, even  those  who,  in  general,  are  sufficiently  ready  to  bring 
down  the  sayings  of  Christ  into  the  sphere  of  everyday  life,  have 
agreed  to  regard  the  words  as  parabolical :  this  is  the  view  no 
less  of  Socinus,  Grotius,  Michaelis,  Gratz,  than  of  Jerome, 
auctor  op.  imp.,  Hilary,  Luther,  Calvin,  Chemnitz,  Bengel,  and 
modern  expositors.  When  a  saying  is  of  such  a  character  as  to 
be  at  once  recognised  by  a  discerning  critic  as  parabolical,  its 
application  is  not  usually  added:  comp.  Matt.  xii.  43 — 45; 
Luke  xii.  42—48:  John  xi.  9.  Supra,  ver.  22  may  be  com- 
pared. 

Some  think  that  it  is  the  injured  party  who  is  now  spoken 
to  (Luther,  Bucer,  Chemnitz,  Hunnius,  Calov  on  ver.  25). 
There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  this  supposition.  On  the 
contrary,  the  address  to  the  offender  is  here  continued,  to  him 
who  is  guilty  of  the  qctKa  and  the  fnioqe:  this  is  admitted  by 
Hilary,  Jerome,  auctor  op.  imp.,  a  Lapide,  and  recent  critics. 
The  application  is  accordingly  this:  Be  not  surprised  at  the 
urgency  of  My  command  to  be  reconciled ;  for  should  it  so  be 
that  you  were  to  pass  from  this  life  with  an  unforgiving  heart, 
the  passion  of  which  you  have  not  repented,  the  wrong  you  have 
not  atoned,  will  meet  you  as  an  accuser  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  God.  The  wrong  done  and  unforgiven  is  thus  repre- 
sented as  the  accuser  before  God.  Similarly  it  is  said,  Matt, 
xii.  42,  that  the  Queen  of  the  South  should  condemn  the  people 
of  the  time  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  her  desire  for  wisdom  would 
serve  to  shame  and  confound  them.     So  too,  in  John  v.  45, 
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Moses  is  called  the  accuser  of  the  unbelieving,  because  they 
should  be  judged  with  reference  to  him. 

The  sense  in  which  this  passage  is  introduced,  Luke  xii.  58, 
has  been  already  indicated  (p.  22).  St  Augustine  observes, 
that  then  the  adversary  could  not  deliver  the  offender,  because 
he  was  himself  subjected  to  the  judgment:  accordingly,  he 
thought  that  in  this  passage,  too,  the  adversary  must  be  under- 
stood to  be  God,  or  the  law  of  God,  with  which  the  sinner  must 
make  his  peace  in  this  life  (comp.  also  his  Sermo  251,  vol.  v. 
722).  This  surmise  Hilary  well  answers:  adversario  tradente 
nos  judici,  quia  manens  in  eum  simultatis  nostra  ira  nos  arguit.1 
— "The  way:"  in  the  Old  Testament,  too,  the  path  of  our  life 
is  called  "the  way  of  all  men;"  "the  way  whence  I  shall  not 
return"  (1  Kings  ii.  2;  Job  xvi.  22).  He  who  is  called  from 
that  way  is  not  the  injurer,  but  the  injured,  who  is  to  appear  in 
the  other  world  as  the  accuser.  Whether  by  the  officers  our 
Lord  meant  specially  the  angels  (Matt.  xiii.  49,  xxiv.  31),  or 
whether  these  are  mentioned  merely  to  render  the  sense  of 
judgment  more  vivid,  is  uncertain. 

Those  who  viewed  the  words  apart  from  the  context  found 
them  capable  of  manifold  allegorical  interpretation.  As  the 
name  avxidtnoq  is  given  in  1  Pet.  v.  8  to  the  evil  (comp.  xcrny- 
ycoQ,  Rev.  xii.  10),  it  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  him  by  Cle- 
mens Alex.  (Strom,  iv.  p.  605),  Tertull.,  Ambrose;  who  have, 
however,  failed  to  give  the  opinion  any  intelligible  application 
(compare  the  censure  passed  on  it  by  Jerome).  Origen  (horn. 
35  in  Lucam)  understands  it  to  be  the  evil  angel  of  each  man ; 
others,  the  principle  of  evil' in  man:  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (L.  i. 
ep.  80),  the  body;  the  evvoelv  he  makes  out  to  be  a  careful 
watching  of  it.  Others,  mentioned  by  Hilary  and  Jerome,  ap- 
proach more  nearly  Augustine's  view,  inasmuch  as  they  under- 
stand by  the  adversary  the  ftvsvjua;  which  becomes  the  accuser 
of  man  whenever  its  claims  are  not  satisfied. 

In  order  to  impress  the  scene  more  forcibly  upon  the  audience, 
the  judicial  transaction  is  placed  before  them  piece  by  piece. 
The  accuser  gives  over  the  accused  to  the  judge,  to  receive  his 

1  Cocceius :  sunt,  qui  possunt  suspirare  adversum  nos  aut  etiam  desiderare 
nostram  charitatem,  qui,  si  non  fiant  nostri  patroni  et  benedicant  nobis  (Luc. 
xvi.  9 :  Job  xxxi.  20),  erunt  accusatores  nostri  Deo  illorum  causam  suscipiente 
(Matt.  xxv.  45). 
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fitting  punishment,  who,  in  his  turn,  surrenders  him  to  the 
v7tr]Q£Tr]g.  The  latter  in  St  Luke  (xii.  58),  more  definitely,  is 
called  the  nqd^Tcoq,  Dio  Cassius  lx.  10:  TtgaxTtogag  t&v  tw 
d^iooujj  6cpeiho[.i£vu)v  yiazeOTrjoe;  also  the  LXX.  Isa.  iii.  12,  laog 
[iov,  oi  TtgaxTOQeg  vfnaiv  xalajtiwrTai  vpag.  In  another  form,  6 
TTQawcrjQ  =  6  cpogoloyog  (comp.  Thes.  Steph.,  ed.  Par.).  Not 
therefore  to  the  deo^iocpvla^,  Acts  xvi.  27,  but  to  the  law-officer 
(Acts  v.  22)  whose  duty  was  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the 
sentence,  and  who  could,  if  necessary,  consign  the  condemned 
person  to  prison. x  Euripides  Troad. :  aTte%&r][j.(x  itay^oivov  pgo- 
roig,  ol  tceqI  TVQavvovg  ncci  TtoXeig  vjtrjqtTCU. — KodQavrrjg: 
Latin,  quadrans,  comp.  Mark  xii.  42,  Ibtitcc  dvo  o  egtl  nodQavrrjg, 
— equal,  accordingly,  to  two  mites;  the  still  smaller  coin,  the 
mite,  is  named  in  Luke  xii.  58,  to  zo%aTov  Xeitrov.  The  phrase  is 
proverbial,  like  our  expression,  to  "pay  every  farthing."  Augus- 
tine compares  the  phrase  usque  ad  faeces.  The  corresponding 
expressions  in  Latin  are,  ad  nummum  solvere,  ad  extremum 
assem  solvere,  in  assem  vendere  (Cicero  ad  Atticum,  L.  v.  ep. 
21;  Horace,  epp.  ii.  2,  21 2). 

Now,  in  the  case  of  any  book  but  the  Bible,  criticism  would 
have  taken  the  meaning  of  this  passage  to  be  simply,  that  the 
judicial  proceedings  were  to  be  executed  against  the  offender 
according  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  But  theology  has  en- 
deavoured to  draw  from  the  words  some  doctrinal  deduction. 
Thus  they  seem  to  imply  the  possibility  of  the  debt  being  eventu- 
ally paid  off;  consequently  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  makes  use 
of  the  dictum  in  vindication  of  a  doctrine  of  purgatory.  On  the 
same  ground,  certain  Universaiists  infer  from  it  the  doctrine  of 
an  aTtOAaTaoxaoig.  Others  in  the  Protestant  Church,  again,  sup- 
pose the  words  to  corroborate  the  theory  of  endless  damnation. 

Only  a  few,  however,  of  the  R.  Catholic  dogmaticians  and 
critics  understand  tpvkaxrj  distinctly  to  mean  purgatory.  This 
is  done  by  Bellarminus  de  purg.  i.  7,  Salmero,  Tirinus.  Some 
think  it  may  apply  either  to  purgatory  or  hell  (de  Sa.,  a  Lapide). 
The  greater  number  take  it  to  mean  the  infemum.    Glossa  ord., 

1  May  not  the  [iaaavtoxat  of  Matt,  xviii.  34,  which  have  so  puzzled  commen- 
tators, have  also  been  such  as  these  upaxxope?  ? 

2  Gronovius  investigates  with  profound  antiquarian  research  the  proverbial 
character  of  the  expression,  de  sestertiis,  L.  iv.  S.  336.  Here  is  another  pro- 
verb :  Croesi  pecuniae  teruncium  addere. 
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Lyra,  Maldon.,  Jansenius :  non  posest  ex  hoc  loco  recte  urgere 
quis  probationer  purgatorii. *  Origen  is  adduced  by  the  de- 
fenders of  purgatory  as  a  supporter  of  their  doctrine,  but  not 
quite  correctly,  although  he  certainly  regards  the  cpvlaKrj  of  St 
Luke  as  a  place  of  purification,  intended  to  prepare  for  final 
restoration.  He  says:  quodsi  magnum  praemium  debuerimus 
sicut  ille  qui  dicitur  decern  millia  debuisse,  quanto  tempore  clau- 
damur  in  carcere  donee  reddamus  debitum,  non  possum  mani- 
feste  pronunciare  .  . .  utique  qui  tanto  debito  fuerit  obnoxius, 
infinita  ei  ad  reddendum  debitum  saecula  numerabuntur  (horn.  35 
in  Luc.  T.  iii.  975).  Petersen  rejects  the  idea  of  expiation  in 
the  R.  Catholic  sense,  but  he  holds  qwlayirj  to  mean  "the  im- 
prisonment of  the  first  death,  intended  for  the  further  education 
of  men."  On  the  other  hand,  he  regards  the  "pit  of  the  second 
death"  as  the  place  into  which  those  spoken  of,  Heb.  x.26,  as 
"sinning  wilfully"  are  to  be  cast ;  and  this  place  he  considers  to 
be  "the  place  of  punishment,"  which,  however,  equally  with  the 
other,  is  designed  for  the  further  education  of  men.2  The  same 
view  was  more  fully  developed  by  L.  Gerhard  (Systema  ano- 
xaTaoTdoetog,  1727),  who  vindicates  (§J393)  this  interpretation 
of  the  passage  before  us.  Olshausen  has  also  adopted  this  view. 
His  grounds  are,  that  cpv%aY,rj  denotes,  not  Gehenna,  but  only 
Scheol ;  that  ecog  indicates  a  set  limit ;  and  that  it  is  a  believer 
that  is  spoken  of,  not  an  unbeliever.  This  last  argument,  how- 
ever, leaves  out  of  account,  what  ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  mind, 
that  all  the  legal  threatenings  in  the  New  Testament,  especially 
those  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  must  be  regarded  solely  from 
the  legal  point  of  view.  (Dvlaur]  Olshausen  regards  as  the  com- 
mon designation  of  Scheol,  and  Scheol  he  considers  to  be  a  middle 
state.  But  the  word  is  not  always  used  in  this  definite  sense. 
It  occurs  in  1  Pet.  iii.  19 ;  Rev.  xx.  7.  The  Peschito,  which  in 
one  passage  translates  ^o^^  Scheol,  has  in  the  other  places 
Ikjo-p   a*ja  prison.    Gueder's  opinion  appears  to  be  the  right 


1  The  most  recent  commentator  on  this  Gospel  of  the  Romish  Church, 
Arnolde,  1855,  remarks,  regarding  the  explanation  of  qwXax"*]  as  purgatory,  that 
the  word  is  not  necessarily  to  be  so  interpreted. 

2  Petersen,  The  Triumph  of  Truth  in  restoring  the  children  of  disobedience 
(Sieg  der  Wahrheit,  etc.),  1709,  in  the  "Wiederbringung  aller  Dinge"  ("Resto- 
ration of  all  things"),  T.  iii.  36,  comp.  T.  i.  67. 
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one  (Die  Erscheinung  Christi  unter  den  Todten,  1853,  S.  44) : 
the  word  is  the  local  expression  for  a  condition  in  which  all  the 
energies  are  bound  and  fettered. — To  this  view  the  passage 
Rev.  xx.  7  points  (taken  in  connection  with  ver.  3):  compare 
also  2  Pet.  ii.  4;  Jude  6;  Wisdom  xvii.  17.  Now  there  can 
be  no  question  that  a  state  of  this  kind  is  represented  in  1  Pet. 
iii.  19  (comp.  2  Pet.  ii.  9)  as  the  condition  of  the  ungodly  pre- 
vious to  the  final  judgment:  accordingly,  the  existence  of  a 
middle  condition  is  there  assumed.  But  from  this  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  such  is  the  state  of  which  our  text  speaks,  because 
of  the  ecog  av  a7todtoQ.  For  although  there  is  nothing  in  the 
language  to  imply  that  the  terminus  indicated  by  ewg  may  not 
at  length  be  reached  (see  p.  133),  still  it  is  also  possible  that 
that  terminus  may  not  be  reached.  And  an  analogous  passage, 
in  the  parable  in  Matt,  xviii.  30,  34  (e'fialev  avxov  elg  (pvlaytrjv 
ecog  oh  octcoSco  to  ocpeilo^ievov  [comp.  ver.  25]),  seems  to  show  that 
in  our  text  this  is  represented  as  impossible.  If  any  eschatological 
inference  were  intended  to  be  drawn  from  the  passage,  there  is 
more  to  be  said  in  favour  of  its  application  to  the  doctrine  of  ever- 
lasting damnation.    (Gerhard  Confessio  Catholica,  iii.  494.) 

II.  The  Commandment  against  Adultery.  Vers.  27 — 32. 
Vers.  27,  28.  The  command  against  murder  is  followed  by 
the  one  which  came  next  in  the  law,  that  against  adultery.  As 
in  the  former  case  a  corollary  was  subjoined  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ordinance  in  vers.  23 — 26,  so  likewise  here  in  vers.  28 — 30. 
This  is,  however  expanded  by  the  addition  of  the  Old  Testament 
law  of  divorce,  ver.  31.  That  the  latter  was  a  law,  is  also  indi- 
cated by  the  phrase  e$$€%h]  ds.  It  is  only  by  the  New  Testament 
TtlrjQcooLg  of  this  commandment  that  the  sacredness  of  marriage 
is  seen  in  its  true  light,  and  at  the  same  time  the  prohibition  of 
divorce  rightly  apprehended.  There  is  a  preponderating  evi- 
dence against  the  words  xoig  aQ%aloig,  added  in  the  Received 
Version:  they  are  therefore  to  be  removed  here,  and  in  vers. 
38  and  43;  in  ver.  31,  even  the  r^ovoate  is  wanting. 

As  the  commandment  is  quoted  without  the  addition  of  any 
alleged  pharisaic  comment,  we  must  suppose  that  the  Pharisees, 
in  their  exposition  of  it  to  the  people,  took  it  simply  in  the  sense 
of  the  words  as  they  stand  (see  above,  p.  163).  Assuredly  the 
tenth  commandment,  according  to  which,  even  coveting  a  man's 
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wife  was  accounted  a  sin,  might  have  led  to  a  deeper  understand- 
ing of  the  seventh  (see  above,  p.  172,  and  on  ver.  38).  But  as 
there  was  no  such  deeper  apprehension  of  the  other  command- 
ments, so  neither  was  there  of  this.  To  this  fact  St  Paul  bears 
testimoy,  Kom.  vii.  7.  So  too  we  find  in  the  Talmud,  tr.  Joma, 
f.  29,  1,  the  sayings:  waflo  ptop  tfV&  ^-nrr-in,  "Thoughts  of 
transgression  are  worse  than  the  transgression  itself:"  a  dictum 
to  which  Maimonides  (More  Nevoch.  iii.  8)  alludes  as  one  well 
known.  In  regard  to  demeanour  towards  women,  even  a  monkish 
reserve  is  required  (comp.  what  has  been  already  said  on  the  name 
"slow-worms,"  used  of  certain  of  the  Pharisees,  p.  152).  The 
Kabbi  Levi  Ascher  (in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  is  true)  prohibits 
setting  eyes  on  a  woman,  seeing  so  much  as  a  hair,  even  of  the 
betrothed  (Hottinger,  Jus  Hebr.  p.  279).  But  also  in  the  Talmud 
we  read,  in  tr.  Nedarim,  f.  20,  1:  *nb  as  ibid  d^cws  PtoWl  b^ 
Vm-12  pais  a^n  ib  f«irt  nraa  bra  fta£*a  bsriDttn  bai  nl^y,  "He 
who  looks  on  women  falls  at  last  into  transgression.  If  a  man  sees 
so  much  as  the  heel  of  a  woman,  that  man's  children  are  not  honest." 
How  different  in  dignity  of  expression  the  words  of  the  Saviour 
from  these !  But  the  difference  is  more  than  a  formal  one.  For 
even  in  the  best  cases,  the  object  of  those  admonitions  was  merely 
to  prescribe  prophylactic  regulations  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
deed,  which  alone  was  dreaded.  This  is  seen  from  the  quotation 
from  the  Nedarim,  and  the  R.  Levi  expressly  states  it.  Our 
Lord,  on  the  contrary,  declares  the  truth,  that  the  transgression 
in  deed  takes  its  rise  in  a  transgression  in  a  region  whither  the 
human  eye  cannot  penetrate.  The  Rabbis  were  not,  by  any 
means,  all  in  the  habit  of  making  so  much  of  evil  thoughts.  The 
accomplished  Abarbanel,  who  himself  declares,  in  the  introduction 
to  the  Decalogue  (ad  Ex.  xx.),  that  the  commands  relating  to 
the  nb  are  the  foundation  (the  b^jjy)  of  all  the  rest,  says  never- 
theless: t"?  ^atapl  nb  nnianwayi*  pa  *i  -man  a^s4-!,  "Many  are 
of  opinion  that  thoughts  of  the  heart  are  not  sinful,  except  in  the 
matter  of  idolatry."  Tr.  Kidduschin,  f.  40,  1,  declares :  mrarra 
nutt»2b  Wifca  ns"pr:  -pa  rtn,  "Evil  thoughts  God  reckons  not  as 
deeds."  And  even  Kimchi  expresses  himself  in  the  spirit  indicated 
by  Abarbanel,  on  Ps.  lxvii.  18  (ed.  Isny,  1543) :  nram  ab  ^ibs 
nara^a  p  Da  sba  ttttwob  ttsisra  !-sn"pi-i  "pa  ren  nnranunra  -p^b  ^b 
ban,  "As  though  he  would  say:  God  will  not  reckon  it  to  me 
as  sin;  for  God  considers  not  evil  thoughts  like  deeds,  except 
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in  those  thoughts  against  faith  in  God."  The  same  opinion  is 
expressed  by  Josephus,  Antiqu.  xii.  9,  and  there,  singularly 
enough,  in  opposition  to  Polybius,  the  heathen  historian.  And 
this  lax  view  did  not  necessarily  come  in  collision  with  the  tenth 
commandment;  for,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  171),  the  rabbinical  in- 
terpretation of  the  nbnri  a  b  did  not  apply  these  words  exclusively 
to  the  sphere  of  the  heart. 

The  (.ioL%eveiv  which  came  under  the  prohibition  of  the  law, 
many  commentators  regard  as  including  every  species  of  forni- 
cation1 (Augustine,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Calov,  Chemnitz,  Rosen- 
mueller):  then  must  yvvtj  be  translated,  with  the  Vulgate,  mulier 
(so  Euthymius,  Beza,  Schmid,  Rosenmueller,  Fritzsche).  In 
classic  Greek  the  two  are  distinguished:  Dio  Cassius,  lx.  31,  says 
of  Messalina,  e^oi%evexo  %al  eTtoQvsvero:  iwi%eveiv9  however,  in- 
cluded also  certain  kinds  of  fornication  (see  Meier  and  Schoe- 
mann  der  attische  Prozess,  S.  327).  In  Hebrew,  however,  v$i 
is  clearly  distinguished  from  m  and  so  too  in  Hellenistic  Greek 
is  f.ioi%eveiv  from  itogveveiv,  as  the  species  from  the  genus;  in 
the  LXX.,  and  also  in  the  New  Testament,  iioi%da  and  TcoQveia 
occur  together:  Hos.  iv.  14;  St  Matt.  xv.  19;  Gal.  v.  19;  Heb. 
xiii.  4  We  must,  therefore,  here  take  the  word  in  the  more 
restricted  sense  in  which  it  was  commonly  used;  and  all  the 
more  so,  as  in  ver.  31  only  nuptial  relations  are  treated  of:  so 
that  yvvrj  is  here  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  ya^exr],  uxor : 
comp.  Erasmus,  Piscator,  Grotius,  Wettstein,  Maldonatus.  In 
taking  yvvrj  in  the  sense  of  mulier,  Beza,  Fritzsche,  Baum- 
garten-Crusius,  Stier,  and  others  following  the  Vulgate,  have 
been  led  astray  by  the  idea  that  the  7tlr}Q(t)OLQ  of  this  command 
must  necessarily  extend  to  every  species  of  unchastity,  or  the 
erroneous  assumption  that  ^ot%eveiv  denotes  every  kind  of  in- 
continence. It  is  true  that  several  Rabbis  have  included  hjT  in 
C|N3,  as  Aben  Esra  on  Ex.  xx. ;  Jarchi,  on  the  contrary,  says  on 
Deut.  v.  18,  "  t|«ra  is  only  of  married  persons :"  Gesenius  also, 
in  his  Thesaurus,  and  E.  Meier,  know  of  no  other  signification 
but  mcechari. 

But  the  first  beginnings  of  adultery  are,  according  to  our 
Lord,  in  "looking  on  a  woman  to  lust  ofter  her ;"  not  the  evil 


1  The  Persic  Polyglott  translates  it  even       oLw*i«        i\    "fornication  and 
rioting."  ••  ••     ' 
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desire  accidentally  arising  within,  but  the  glance  intentionally 
thrown  out.  BMttblv,  distinguished  from  its  synonym,  means 
to  "look"  (Doederlein  lat.  Synonyme,  iv.  317),  and  may  be  ex- 
plained, "to  cast  a  glance  on  a  woman1'  (so  1  Cor.  i.  26,  x.  18) ; 
not  necessarily  an  intensified  glance  (avert'Ceod-ai  o^vteqov),  or  a 
prolonged  look,  as  the  glosses  b  e^lerccjov  or  e^i^lexpag  would 
indicate.  In  classic  Greek  the  special  terms  for  such  lustful 
glances  are  E7to(pdaX/iuav,  yayoG%6Xtog  idelv,  Tieqtiqycog  Idelv. 
LXX.,  Gen.  xxxix.  7:  hafiaXlziv  zovg  6(pdal/uovg  etiL  ziva. 
Such  glances  are  the  forerunners  of  sensuality :  the  saying,  sunt 
oculi  in  amore  dulces,  is  corroborated  by  many  passages  in  the 
classics,  which  may  be  found  collected  in  Pricseus,  Grotius, 
Wettstein.  Similar  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  are  the 
following:  Job  xxxi.  1;  Ezek.  vi.  9,  xxiii.  16;  Prov.  xxiii.  33; 
Sirach  ix.  5,  8;  from  the  New  Testament:  2  Pet.  ii.  14;  from 
the  Talmud  Jerusch.  the  passage  Berachoth,  c.  1,  f.  3:  ~an^n  njj$ 
fiNarri  ^O^O,  "Eye  and  heart  are  the  two  handmaids  (agents) 
of  sin;"  from  Ben  Syra's  Proverbs :  'jacpij  l^Mf^flHi  lY-™  ^"S 
irflprt  pfWt*  "Woe  to  him  who  goes  after  his  eyes,  for  they  are 
adulterous."  "E7zl&v(.ieIv  yvvac/,6g,  used  in  Greek  of  sensual 
desire,  comp.  Plutarch  terrestriane  an  aquatilia,  etc.,  c.  xviii.: 
zbv  Si  ev  ^ilyvnz^  Tcaidzqaozovvza  %r\va  yal  zov  Entd-v^trjaavza 

I7.avy.-rjg   zrjg  yUtaQydov  aqlov aq)lrj{.u.     Artemidorus 

Oneirocrit.  i.  c.  76:  iQcozryajg  dtayel^ievog  Tig  yal  sjtiSv^iwv 
Tfjg  yvvaiyog.  Xenoph.  conviv.  c.  4,  §  63,  64:  evayxog  de 
drjnov  yal  Ttqog  i/.d  htaiviov  zbv  cHQaylet6zt]v  l~tvov,  eitei  fie 
ETtoiriGag  etzi&v[A£lv  avzov,  Gvveozrjodg  fnoi  avzov.1  Also  of 
beasts:  see  Dio  Chrys.  i.  503,  oi  ovoi  ovy  ItciSvixovoiv  %7i7zu)v. 
The  testimony  is  overwhelming  in  favour  of  reading  the  Accu- 
sative awrjv,  which  occurs  occasionally  in  the  classical  authors 
(see  Chilo  in  Stobseus'  Floril.  iii.  511,  ^r/  hadv(iei  ddvvaza), 
and  in  the  Septuagint  (see  Ex.  xx.  17).  Reference  is  there- 
fore made  to  a  yivelv  yal  diayQialveiv  of  the  Ttd&og.  But  is  it 
an  intentional  or  an  unintentional  reference?  This  depends  on 
whether  nqog   (=  waze)  designates  the   eventus,    as   Calvin, 


1  In  Hebrew  the  word  corresponding  is  p^,  from  which  comes  TVpWP, 
Gen.  iii.  16.  The  translation  ¥$|p$»,  given  in  the  Muenster  Hebrew  version 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  two  recent  London  versions,  is  not  sq 
good. 
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Calov,  Hunnius,  Glassius,  Kuinoel,  and  Paulus  suppose,  or 
the  aim,  the  final  purpose.  IIqoq  may  undoubtedly  designate 
the  result  and  issue :  for  example,  rj  do&evsia,  f]  d/nccQzla  nqog 
Sdvaxov  (John  xi.  4;  1  John  v.  16);  and,  tiqoq  t.  idlav  ccvtwv 
ctTiwleiav  (2  Pet.  iii.  16).  But  before  the  infinitive,  where 
actions  of  men  are  spoken  of,  in  all  passages  pertinent  to  this 
subject,  7tqos  denotes  the  final  aim:  compare  Matt.  vi.  1,  xiii. 
30,  xxiii.  5,  xxvi.  12 ;  and  in  the  Septuagint  for  "j?»b}  Jer.  xxvii. 
10,  xxxii.  29,  35.  yE7ti&v(,ieiv  consequently  is  described  not  as 
the  consequence,  but  as  the  aim  of  filsTteiv.1  Among  moderns, 
Bruno  Bauer  has  been  the  only  one  to  take  a  different  view, 
based  on  the  notion  that  the  context  requires  the  specification 
of  the  lightest  transgression  of  the  commandment ;  whereas,  wil- 
fully to  cherish  lust,  is  "one  of  the  worst  sins"  (see  p.  341). 
Undoubtedly,  a  continued  cherishing  of  lust  is  so;  but  Christ 
here  speaks  of  a  single  look  in  the  service  of  lust.  Chemnitz 
says,  "quando  libidine  sestuans  oculis  se  prodit."  So  also  do 
the  Rabbins  (see  in  Hottinger)  hold  to  the  rmsn  ta^nn,  that  is,  the 
"aspicere  cum  intentione."  Chrysostom  makes  the  remark,  that 
in  this  case  ehij  is  not  subjoined  for  the  same  purpose  as  it  had 
been  previously ;  because  the  words  of  themselves  express  the  idea 
of  the  immorality  of  eiud-vfila,  and  that  the  fiXinov  is  here  6  {.iy]- 
devog  dvayvAQovTog  to  &j]qIov  eiodycov  tjq£^ovvtl  rift  loyio^qi;  a 
Gvlleycov  kavro)  xrjv  em-dvfiiav.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  says:  ov  tov 
i{,ti&viirjGavTa  Kara  Tiva  6vvtv%l(xv  elvac  xctTciyiQirov,  dlld  tov 
sa  TtovrjQiag  to  Ttdd^og  ETiiOnaod^LEvov:  Augustine,  "qui  hoc  fine 
et  hoc  animo  attenderit  ut  earn  concupiscat  quod  jam  non  est 
titillari  delectatione  carnis,  sed  plene  consentire  libidini."  So  also 
Jerome  and  the  Auctor  op.  imp.,  who  remarks,  that  man  has  a 
voluntas  carnis  and  a  voluntas  animse ;  that  from  this  latter  the 
ovyKccTd&eGig  proceeds ;  and  that  the  anima  is  here  addressed. 
He  is  followed  by  the  Catholic,  Socinian,  Arminian,  and  Ration- 
alistic interpreters.2    Jerome  first  attempted  to  formularize  the 

1  With  the  Genitive  it  might  signify  "on  account  of,"  and  designate  the 
inward  impulse:  rcpds  toO  raftoui;  >av£faSou,  "proceeding  from  the  tcocSo?"  (Herm. 
on  Viger,  p.  862). 

2  Episcopius,  however,  distinguishes  more  accurately:  "Christ  does  not  speak 
of  that  consensus  with  &ul3i)|jua  which  is  intended  in  the  examples  drawn 
from  classical  writers,  where  the  evil  deed  is  already  determined  on,  and 
only    waits   for    a   fitting   opportunity,    but   of   that   consensus   where,    with- 
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matter:  "propassio  (he  employs  the  terminology  of  the  Stoics, 
who  treat  jrad-og  as  voor^ta)  licet  initii  culpam  habeat,  tamen 
non  tenetur  in  crimine ;  ergo  qui  viderit  mulierem  et  anima  ejus 
fuerit  titillata,  hie  propassione  percussus  est ;  si  vero  consenserit 
et  de  cogitatione  affectum  fecerit — de  propassione  transivit  ad 
passionem  et  huic  non  voluntas  peccandi  deest,  sed  occasio."  Lu- 
ther also  shared  the  same  view,  and  made  use  in  this  connection 
of  the  questionable  idea  of  the  "peccatum  veniale,"  which  had 
already  proved  itself  so  very  dangerous  in  Catholic  theology.1 
Compare  the  following  passage,  which  in  other  respects  is  excel- 
lent:— "Here,  however,  we  must  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if 
any  one  is  thus  assailed,  even  though  he  himself  feels  that  one 
lust  and  desire  awakens  another,  he  is  therefore  to  be  damned. 
For  I  have  often  said,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  live  in  flesh  and 
blood  without  having  sinful  and  evil  inclinations,  not  in  this  par- 
ticular alone,  but  also  in  reference  to  all  the  commandments. 
Teachers  have  therefore  made  a  distinction,  with  which  I.  shall 
not  meddle,  to  wit,  that  an  evil  thought  to  which  one  does  not 
consent,  is  not  a  deadly  sin.  When  a  man  is  insulted,  it  is  im- 
possible that  his  heart  should  not  feel,  or  be  moved  and  begin  to 
stir  in  order  to  get  revenge.  But  that  is  not  damnable,  if  he  only 
do  not  resolve  and  purpose  to  do  the  wrong,  but  resists  the  tempta- 
tion. And  even  supposing  the  devil  not  to  stir  up  evil  thoughts 
and  lusts  in  our  hearts,  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid  them :  but  see 
thou  to  it  that  they  do  not  tarry  and  grow  there,  but  cast  them 
out,  and  do  as  one  of  the  Fathers  of  old  times  taught,  'I  can- 
not prevent  a  bird  flying  over  my  head,  but  I  can  prevent  its 
nestling  in  my  hair,  or  biting  off  my  nose.'1  Thus  also  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  prevent  this  and  that  assault,  to  avoid  this  and 
that  thought  occurring  to  us;  if  it  only  stops  there,  if  we  do  not 
admit  it  to  our  hearts  when  it  knocks  for  entrance,  if  we  do  not 
suffer  it  to  take  root,  for  fear  of  its  resulting  in  a  purpose  or  an 
approval.    Notwithstanding  it  is  sin,  although  included  in  the 

out  any  intention  of  committing  a  criminal  action,  the  emotions  of  sin  are 
yielded  to." 

1  Even  in  Protestant  works  on  dogmatical  theology  the  idea  retained  its 
elasticy:  "peccatum  veniale  venia  dignum  vel  ratione  causce,  quod  ex  infirmi- 
tate,  vel  ex  ratione  objecti  seu  ex  passivitate  mateince,  vel  ex  levitate  actus  ut 
est  verbum  otiosum,  vel  ex  imperfectione  consensus."  Only  there  was  added 
the  important  limitation,  that  these  "venialia"  apart  from  Christ  are  all  "mor- 
talia"  (Quensted,  theol.  did.  ii.  72). 

14 
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general  forgiveness."  So  the  more  recent  exegesis:  compare 
Stier,  "Only  active  lust,  to  which  the  will  consents,  is  sin  [ — the 
Protestant  dogma  would  here,  and  with  good  reason,  insert,  "in 
him  who  participates  in  the  grace  of  Christ"],  not  the  impulse 
involuntarily  awakened  in  the  flesh  which  now  belongs  to  our 
nature."  Strictly  speaking,  even  the  opinion  of  Melanchthon  is 
different  from  this.  He  regards  the  words  as  containing  a  pro- 
hibition of  all  "motus  inordinati"  whatsoever ;  and  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Cur  prohibentur  inordinati  motus,  cum  nemo  possit  eos 
prorsus  exuere?"  he  replies,  "hsec  dicta  Christi  non  sunt  in- 
utilia,  quia  sunt  praedicationes  pcenitentise,  ut  dixi :  vult  Deus  nos 
agnoscere  quod  simus  mersi  in  peccatis."  The  end  in  view  here 
is  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  p.  36.  Both  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  interpreters  contend  that  even  the  motus  involuntarii 
of  concupiscentia  are  here  meant. l  But  even  this  idea  retains 
somewhat  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  other,  as  the  expression, 
"imperfectio  consensus,"  used  by  Quenstedt  in  his  discussion 
of  the  matter  (vide  supra,  p.  209),  shows :  he  allows,  too,  that  the 
regenerate  sin  with  a  "consensus  semiplenus."  Chemnitz  also 
expressly  concedes  the  existence  of  this  same  vagueness.  Calov 
thinks  that  the  awakening  thought  ought  here  to  be  included: 
"suave  fore  se  hac  muliere  potiri ;" — but  is  such  a  thought  con- 
ceivable without  a  degree  of  consensus?  We  judge,  therefore, 
that  no  clear  line  of  separation  can  be  drawn;  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  in  this  case,  as  in  the  previous  commandment 
against  murder,  with  Volkel's  remark  (de  vera  rel.  iv.  17),  "habet 
cupiditas  ilia  gradus  suos,  quorum  licet  quilibet  adulterinum  quod- 
dam  contineat,  quo  tamen  propius  quis  ad  externum  adulterii 
effectum  accedit,  eo  graviorem  culpam  sustinet," — in  so  far, 
namely,  as  the  will  also  more  vigorously  co-operates. 

Hence  it  is  a  great  and  important  mistake  when  a  great 
number  of  commentators,  leaving  entirely  out  of  sight  the  closing 
words,  interpret  the  expression,  sfnolxevoev  avcr/v  ev  rij  ytaqdla 
away,  in  the  spirit  of  the  ethics  of  the  Stoics,  as  embodied  in 

1  The  Old-Lutheran,  W.  Franz  of  Wittenberg,  constitutes  on  this  point  an 
exception  (see  his  work  de  interp.  Sc.  S.  1619,  p.  552).  Prom  the  fact  that 
a  preliminary  stage  to  actual  (xotyefa  is  here  spoken  of,  and  that  reference  is 
made  to  that  "concupiscentia,  cui  nihil  deest  nisi  occasio,"  he  rightly  conclu- 
des, "longe  est  phantastica  imaginatio  adulterandi,"  and  then  adduces  the  words 
of  Luther  just  quoted. 
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the  saying  of  Seneca,  "latro  est  antequam  inquinet  manus."  In 
three  citations  Clemens  Alex,  omits  the  h  rjj  yiagdla  as  unneces- 
sary :  and  the  versio  Syr.  Hierosol.  takes  no  notice  whatever  of 
it.  So  Grotius,  Episcopius,  Paulus,  Fr.,  Riegler,  Meyer,  Stier, 
and  others :  formerly  also  Goschel,  in  the  interest  of  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  Traqev^og  loyov  iroQveiag  extended  so  as 
to  favour  divorce.  The  same  misunderstanding  led  Este,  Epis- 
copius, and  Neander  astray  in  the  interpretation  of  ver.  22. 
Even  Justin  Martyr  estimated  aright  the  importance  of  iv  xfj 
■/MQdla,  for  he  quotes  the  saying  as  follows:  ydy  £(xoL%evGev  zfj 
vKxqdla  Tiaqa  t<7>  Qsm.  Kightly  Zwinglius:  "dicet  aliquis,  si  sic 
se  res  habet,  ut  seque  sit  peccatum,  si  affectus  premitur  et  si 
erumpit,  erumpam  ergo,  et  adulterium  opere  explebo.  Absit. 
Nam  minus  est  cum  ignis  accensus  intus  opprimitur  et  ex- 
tinguitur,  quam  si  erumpens  omnia  vastet  et  devoret;  at  nihilo- 
minus  ignem  intus  esse  aut  fuisse  (etiamsi  non  erumpat)  infitiari 
nemo  sanus  potest." 

Ver.  29,  30.  That  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  fulfil,  in  every 
particular,  the  requirements  laid  down  in  ver.  28,  is  clear  enough : 
but  the  Saviour  demands  even  the  utmost  degree  of  self-denial. 
This  is  the  connection,  which  is  here  very  much  more  manifest 
than  is  the  case  with  the  cognate  saying  in  chap,  xviii.  8, 
especially  as  evil  desires  are  there  represented  at  the  same  time 
under  the  aspect  of  a  oxavdalitetv  %ov  jcIt-glov  (Kostlin,  p.  48). 
The  present  maxim  also  suits  the  connection  more  exactly,  in  so 
far  as  hand  and  foot  are  not  first  mentioned  here,  as  they  are 
there,  but  the  eye;  and  as  no  allusion  whatever  is  made  to  the 
foot;  finally,  degiog  is  here  employed  in  both  cases, — a  circum- 
stance which  might  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  different  view  of 
the  saying  in  the  two  passages.  As  it  does  not  strictly  suit  the 
context  in  Matt,  xviii.,  it  might  readily  be  supposed  that  the 
Evangelist  there  adopted  it,  because  at  the  first  transmission  of 
the  preceding  words  respecting  oudvdaXov,  it  had  been  connected 
therewith  on  account  of  the  general  relationship  of  the  subject. 
In  analogy  with  ver.  23 — 25,  and  chap.  vi.  14,  15,  a  parsenesis  is 
appended  to  the  nkrJQiooig  of  the  command  concerning  adultery. 

Jk  might  be  used  merely  conjunctively :  but  it  is  better,  with 
Bucer,  Grotius,  and  others,  to  take  it  as  originating  in  a  reference 
to  the  answer  to  an  unmentioned  objection.     As  in  chap.  xix. 

14* 
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10,  the  disciples,  being  shocked  at  the  strictness  of  the  Christian 
command  concerning  marriage,  reply,  "It  were  better,  then,  not 
to  marry  at  all,"  and  the  Saviour  in  a  measure  confirms  their 
judgment;  so  also  here  does  He  confirm  their  opinion,  that  the 
fulfilment  of  His  requirements  necessitates  the  utmost  strictness 
towards  ourselves.  2Y.avdallCeiv,  "to  serve  for  a  Gytavddlrj&Qov" 
i.e.,  for  a  trap  or  snare,  is  used  both  of  evil  and  of  good  things 
which  act  as  a  temptation :  of  the  former,  an  example  may  be 
found  in  Mark  ix.  42  and  Ps.  Sal.  xvi.  7,  EiriKQaTTjOov  fxov  anb 
TTaoiqg  ywat%bg  icovrjQag  oxctvdali^ovorjg  acpgova:  of  the  latter, 
in  Matt.  xi.  6,  xiii.  57,  xxvi.  33. 

The  word  "right" — "right  eye" — is  a  designation  of  su- 
periority. Augustine  says :  ad  augendam  vim  dilectionis  valet. 
Quanquam  enim  ad  videndum  isti  oculi  corporis  communiter  in- 
tendantur  ....  amplius  tamen  formidant  homines,  dextrum 
amittere.  Even  the  ancients  accustomed  children  not  to  use 
the  left  hand:  Plutarch  de  lib.  educ.  c.  7,  and  Aristotle  de  ani- 
malium  incessu,  c.  4,  cpvOEL  piltiov  to  de^wv  tov  aQioteqov.  Spe- 
cially strong  in  support  of  this  figure  are  the  biblical  parallels, 
Zach.  xi.  17,  and  1  Sam.  xi.  2.  On  the  construction.  ovfxcptQEi 
with  %va  instead  of  the  infin.,  compare  Winer,  6  ed.  301,  Titt- 
mann,  de  usu  part,  in  N.  T.  synon.  1.  ii.  Were  we  to  assume 
a  parsenesis  strictly  limited  to  ver.  28,  the  eye  might  be  regarded 
as  the  organ  of  the  auolaoTtog  filtTteLv,  and  the  hand  of  the 
avaio%vvTcog  amEG&ai.  The  hand  was  not,  however,  mentioned 
previously;  this  second  illustration  serves,  therefore,  only  to 
expand  the  thought  expressed  by  the  first:  the  hand  is  the 
organ  of  action:  compare,  for  example,  bub  T  bibb  (Gemara 
Sota),  "to  stretch  out  the  hand  for  prey." — That  the  fires  of 
Gehenna,  in  Christ's  discourse,  are  only  an  image,  is  most  clearly 
demonstrable  from  the  substitution  of  other  images  afterwards : 
for  instance,  in  Matt.  viii.  12.  we  find  ouoTog,  and  figvyiibg  bdov- 
tiov,  a  physical  condition  produced  by  cold  (Hesych.,  pqvy^og' 
if>6(pog  iv  giyei). 

Not  without  justice  does  Grotius  say,  in  his  interpretation  of 
the  saying,  "in  hunc  locum,  ni  valde  animi  fallor,  multa  con- 
geruntur  subtiliora  quam  ferat  sermonis  popularitas."  Zwinglius 
goes  farthest  astray ;  for  he  mistakes  the  connection  with  ver.  28, 
and  goes  back  to  vers.  23 — 26 :  "It  do  not  mean,"  he  says,  "that 
under  all  circumstances  forgiveness  will  be  dispensed:  on  the 
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contrary,  those  members  shall  be  destroyed  without  mercy  whose 
sin  does  injury  to  the  entire  body  of  the  Church."  The  idea  of 
the  figurative,  proverbial  sentence  is,  "Better  sacrifice  the 
smallest  limb,  than  lose  the  whole  body,"  or,  viewed  generally, 
"better  sacrifice  a  little  good,  than  risk  eternal  salvation."  This 
figurative  character  is  overlooked  by  Pricseus  in  his  interpreta- 
tion; as  also  by  Fritzsche,  and  by  Ch.  F.  Fritzsche  the  elder, 
vide  Nova  Opuscula  Fritzschiorum,  p.  347.  They  affirm: 
"Jesum  vere  exstirpari  oculum  voluisse,"  and  that,  primarily, 
"quia  tanta  prsecipiendi  asperitas  severo  honestatis  magistro 
belle  convenit."  But  when  an  expositor  has  ceased  to  recognise 
the  obligation  of  obeying  this  "honestatis  magister,"  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  his  ascribing  to  Him  even  an  absurd  de- 
gree of  strictness.  That  would  be  an  absurd  degree  of  strict- 
ness; for  when  the  right  eye  had  been  plucked  out,  the  left 
would  take  its  place;  and  when  the  left  eye  had  also  been 
plucked  out,  lust  would  still  keep  its  place  in  the  heart,  which, 
as  Christ  recognised  in  Matt.  xv.  19,  is  its  real  seat.  In  such  a 
case,  Origen  ought  not  to  have  been  blamed  for  his  act  by  the 
Church.1  Should  we  say,  with  Paulus  and  Michaelis,  that 
Christ  only  meant  to  put  them  to  the  test — "The  slave  of  his 
passions  objects,  'I  cannot  avoid  directing  mine  eye  to  this  and 
that  thing.'  Christ  answers,  Well,  then,  put  it  out.  But  the 
man  will  first  try  whether  he  cannot  give  it  up  in  some  other 
way,  and  will  find  it  possible," — the  admonition  would  assume 
a  ludicrous  aspect.  The  saying  would  undoubtedly  lose  its  re- 
pulsiveness  in  an  ethical  point  of  view,  if  one  might  say,  with 
Menoch.,  V.  Loscher  (decimse  ev.  ii.  p.  68) :  si  aliter  fieri  non 
potest,  potest  tamen  aliter  fieri.  Pricseus  takes  in  reality  the 
same  view,  when  he  remarks  that  what  Philippus  says  in  Fron- 
tinus  4,  7,  holds  good:  "si  partem  segram  corporis  haberem, 
abscinderem  potius  quam  curarem."  In  any  case  the  saying 
would  be  somewhat  hyperbolical ;  for,  strictly  speaking,  things 
never  go  so  far  that  in  order  to  root  out  lust  we  must  deprive 
ourselves  of  an  eye :  it  is  otherwise  with  ver.  39,  for  the  case 

1  This  TtapsptupELa  occurred  even  at  a  latter  period.  The  Nicene  Synod 
saw  itself  compelled  to  lay  down  a  canon  forbidding  those  to  become 
priests  who  uycodvovxe;  eauTous  £^£T£ijlov.  In  the  Canon.  Apost.  it  is  justly 
said  of  such  an  one:    auTOtpoveuT^s  £&CVi  eaurou  x.  ttq?  tou  ©sotj  frrifjuoupyias 
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there  mentioned,  really  did  presens  itself.  There  is  more  of  a 
comparison,  then,  in  the  expression  than  in  Matt,  xviii.  6,  and  in 
many  similar  rabbinical  sayings  (vide  supra),  e.g. :  "better  for 
him  to  be  cast  into  the  furnace  of  fire  than  to  put  his  neighbour 
to  shame'1  (Gemara  Sota,  Wagenseil,  p.  195) ;  and  in  the  classi- 
cal sayings,  for  example,  "profice,  qusecunque  cor  tuum  laniant, 
quae  si  aliter  extrahi  nequirent,  cor  ipsum  cum  illis  evellendum 
erat"  (Seneca,  ep.  51);  (SsItiov  rjv  &olt£qov  fiie  rwv  dcp&alfxwv 
iXccTzio&rjvai,  queo  Inl  aol  (pQowi'Ceiv  (Heliodor.  iEthiop.  ii.  16). 
So  that,  in  an  extreme  case,  the  most  precious  of  the  two  eyes 
should  be  sacrificed.  The  condemnation  to  the  fire  in  the  case 
of  the  "body"  is  alone  spoken  of,  because  the  subject  of  dis- 
course is  the  loss  of  offending  members,  in  comparison  with  the 
loss  of  the  whole  body. 

This  literal  view  might,  consequently,  perhaps  be  justified. 
One  expression  in  the  text,  however,  throws  doubt  on  it,  namely, 
the  predicate  degwg  applied  to  the  eye  and  the  hand.  Is  not 
the  explanation  just  discussed  more  emphatic  without  it  ?  "If 
thine  eye  be  a  source  of  constant  temptation  to  thee,  better  lose 
thine  eye  than  thy  whole  life."  An  expositor  may,  therefore, 
feel  himself  necessitated  to  take  the  expressions  "eye"  and 
"hand"  figuratively;  and  the  first  suggestion  is  to  take  them 
as  significative  of  the  corresponding  lusts.  The  organ,  the 
member  is  frequently  employed  to  denote  the  lust  which  works 
through  it ;  most  strikingly  in  Col.  iii.  5 :  compare  also  the  Ger- 
man proverbial  sayings:  "cut  off  a  man's  long  fingers;  draw 
his  sweet  tooth."  So  Jerome,  "per  dextram  autem  et  cseteras 
corporis  partes  voluntatis  et  affectus  initia  demonstrantur ;" 
Theodoret,  Heraclitus  (in  the  Cat.  of  Cramer),  dcp&aXjLidv  llyei 
rov  XoyiO[.i6v  Tiqs  €7ti&vfilag;  Glossa  ordinaris,  Luther,  Calvin, 
Bullinger,  "affectus  sunt  animi  membra;"  Cocceius,  Bengel. 
Stier  forcibly  observes:  "Every  absolute  'thou  shalt  not'  in- 
volves the  addition,  'even  though  thou  shouldst  die  in  conse- 
quence,'— as  may  actually  be  the  case  when  a  man  suddenly 
breaks  off  from  vicious  habits."  The  appended  words,  (idle 
cmb  gov,  might  appear  to  confirm  this  view  of  the  evil  desire. 
And  were  it  to  be  objected  that  the  word  degiog  renders  such  a 
view  inadmissible,  we  might  say,  with  Bucer  and  De  Wette, 
that  the  Lawgiver  looks  at  the  desire  itself  as  a  good;  as 
though  He  said,  "Thy  desires  which  are  so  dear  to  thee,  and  the 
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source  of  so  much  enjoyment."  Calvin's  opinion,  that,  on  this 
view,  the  expression  would  be  somewhat  hyperbolical,  is  incor- 
rect. The  denial  even  of  the  dearest  pleasure  is  required;1  but 
according  to  Augustine  (see  de  civ.  Dei,  xvi.  21)  the  hyper- 
bolical element  is,  "iste  tropus  fit,  quando  id  quod  dicitur  longe 
est  amplius,  quam  quod  eo  significatur."  Against  this  view  it 
might  notwithstanding  be  urged,  that  the  duty  to  root  out  evil 
lusts  is  self-evident,  and  that,  consequently,  it  could  not  be 
mentioned  as  something  extreme:  further,  also,  that  then  the 
comparison  evidently  drawn  between  the  part  and  the  whole 
would  be  lost;  for,  according  to  it,  the  minus  is  not  a  merely  ap- 
parent good  and  really  an  evil,  but,  in  its  measure,  a  genuine 
good.  The  same  difficulties  arise  if  we  understand,  with  Jan- 
senius,  a  Lapide,  Tirinus,  external  things  apparently  good,  such 
as,  "lascivientes  sodales,  adspectus,  contactus,"  which  are,  strictly 
speaking,  of  evil.  Olshausen  refers  the  eye  and  hand  to  actual 
organs  of  the  body, — limiting,  however,  in  his  explanation,  the 
"plucking  out,"  and  "cutting  off,"  to  "withholding  ourselves 
from,  or  restraining  ourselves  in,  their  use."  In  chap,  xviii.  8,  9, 
where  the  same  saying  occurs,  Olshausen  thinks  that  the  mem- 
bers, as  contrasted  with  the  whole  body,  are  intended  to  denote 
the  intellectual  powers  and  capacities,  which  ought  not  further 
to  be  developed,  as  soon  as  it  is  felt  that  they  are  a  hindrance  to 
the  highest  and  all-embracing  principle  of  life.  Now,  such  an 
admonition  might  indeed  be  approved  of,  if  what  is  spoken  of 
were  some  unimportant  faculties  or  capacities,  but  not  where 
the  question  is  of  decided  talents  and  gifts.  To  suppress  such 
gifts  from  fear  of  sinning,  would  be  conduct  like  that  of  the 
servant  whom  the  Lord  so  severely  censured,  who  said,  "I  was 
afraid,  because  thou  art  a  hard  man :  therefore  have  I  kept  thy 

1  Commentators  have  in  general  made  a  false  use  of  the  figure  of  hyper- 
bole. Much  that  is  erroneous  in  this  respect  may  he  found  in  the  writings 
of  Flacius,  Glassius,  Mascho  ("Unterricht  von  den  hihlischen  Tropen  und 
Figuren,"  1773),  Tzschucke  (Commentarius  rhetoricus  de  Sermone  Jesu  Christi, 
p.  256);  the  last  mentioned,  however,  lays  down  correct  principles.  Flacius, 
for  example,  in  his  "Clavis,"  characterizes  the  description  of  love  in  1  Cor. 
xiii.  as  hyperbolical  5  so  Reinhard  the  formula,  "unio  mystica,"  in  his 
"Dogmatik:"  according  to  Amnion  (see  his  observation  on  Ernesti's  "In- 
stit.  hermeneut.,"  ed.  5,  p.  130),  even  the  expression  av^pwTtOi;  Oeou  is  a  "for- 
mula hyperbolica."  Even  Wilke's  "Rhetorik"  is  not  satisfactory  on  this  point 
(see  p.  843). 
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pound  in  a  napkin"  (Luke  xix.  20).  Imperfect  and  unessential 
dilettante  gifts,  however,  could  not  be  said  to  stand  to  the  very 
"kernel  of  life,"  in  the  same  relation  as  a  member  to  the  whole 
body. 

The  question  might  now  be  asked,  whether  the  lesser  good 
does  not  rather  lie  outside  the  individual;  and  whether  Christ 
does  not  mean  real  possessions,  which,  in  case  they  become  a 
snare,  must  be  abandoned.  So  Chrysostom,  Augustin,  Isidorus 
Pelusiota,  Pellicanus,  Flacius :  "Friends,  spouse,  relatives,  coun- 
sellors,— e.g.,  the  eye,  the  counsellor  to  wisdom ;  the  hand,  to 
action  (St  Augustin), —  these  it  is  that  are  spoken  of  here, 
whenever  they  become  an  occasion  of  temptation."  No  further 
objection  can  be  raised  against  this  figurative  view,  than  that 
this  outward  good  is  not  so  well  fitted  to  form  a  contrast  to 
the  body:  we  prefer,  however,  to  recur  to  the  first-mentioned 
opinion  of  Pricseus  and  Loscher,  and  to  understand  the  expres- 
sion literally, — only  adding,  that  the  case  specified  is  an  extreme 
one,  such  as  can  never  actually  occur. 

Vers.  31,  32.  But  few  interpreters  have  recognised  the  close 
connection  between  this  command  and  the  preceding ;  yet  it  is 
suggested  even  by  the  very  abbreviated  expression,  eQQs&r]  6L 
We  cannot,  with  Beza,  explain  the  omission  of  %otg  (xqxcciolq 
— presupposing  the  ablative  view — on  the  ground  that  the  Old 
Testaments  words  are  here  quoted  literally ;  for  there  is  a  change 
in  the  words  here  as  well  as  in  ver.  43,  where  rotg  aqxaioig  is 
also  omitted.1  Chrysostom  remarks  correctly:  ov  tiqotsqov  Itzi 
%a  e[,17TQ0G&ev  TtgoetGiv,  stag  tcc  Ttgoreqa  ex/jad-dgrj  xcclwQ'  idov 
yccg  ymI  exsqov  deUwotv  tj/aIv  tcoKlv  iioi%uag  eidog.  The  indis- 
solubleness  of  the  bond  of  marriage  is  also  a  proof  that  the 
sphere  of  fioLxeta  is  much  wider.  Consequently  there  exists 
here  a  clear  connection.  But  that  the  discussions  on  divorce 
in  chap.  xix.  3 — 19  could  not  have  occurred  if  Jesus  had  not 
here  given  utterance  to  such  a  saying,  is  not  so  evident  as 
Kostlin  (p.  47)  asserts.  Why  could  not  the  Pharisees  have 
found  some  other  opportunity,  and  some  other  place,  for  making 
this  question  a  matter  of  dispute? 

1  Druthmar,  taking  xof?  dpyalois  as  a  Dative,  thinks  that  it  is  omitted  in 
the  present  instance,  in  order  to  indicate  that  the  ordinance  in  question  was 
not  of  God,  but  was  merely  a  concession  of  the  Lawgiver. 
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1830;  Uhrig,  "System  des  (Kath.)  Eherechts,"  1854;  Strippel- 
mann,  "das  Ehescheidungsrecht,"  1854;  Goschen,  the  article  on 
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Ver.  31.  (1.)  Marriage  and  divorce  according  to  Moses  and 
the  tradition  of  the  Pharisees. 

The  very  remarkable  saying  recorded  in  Gen.  ii.  23,  24,  as 
uttered  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  world's  history,  represents 
marriage,  in  its  true  idea,  as  an  indissoluble  bond  of  union  be- 
tween two  individuals  of  different  sexes.  Notwithstanding,  we 
find  polygamy  practised  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  the  Mosaic  legislation.     Jewish  tradition,  and 
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following  its  example,  the  Koran  also,  limits  the  number  of 
wives  to  four;  the  high-priest  was  only  allowed  one;  kings, 
eighteen.  Here  and  there  a  higher  view  of  marriage  was  de- 
fended: Gamaliel  enjoined  monogamy,  under  penalty  of  ex- 
communication (Selden,  1,  9).  Even  in  the  time  of  Justin  we 
find  the  Rabbins  practising  polygamy  (dial.  c.  Tryph.,  p.  226, 
ed.  Par.) :  the  Emperor  Theodosius  enacted  a  special  law,  anno 
393,  forbidding  polygamy  to  the  Jews.  Higher  requirements 
respecting  the  marriage- tie  are  not  mentioned,  either  in  the  law 
or  by  the  Rabbins.  According  to  the  latter,  the  three  condi- 
tions laid  down  in  Ex.  xxi.  9,  10,  for  a  maid  married  to  the 
son  of  her  master,  apply  also  to  wives  generally.  In  addition, 
seven  other  obligations  are  enumerated,  the  majority  of  which 
have  reference  to  money  affairs.  So  also  the  matrimonial 
duties  of  the  wife  are  limited  to  cooking,  nursing,  and  other 
similar  things  (tr.  Gittin,  ed.  Surenh.,  P.  iii.  p.  73).  In  juridi- 
cal treatises,  such  as  the  two  which  treat  of  matrimonial  affairs, 
"de  libellis  matrimonialibus,"  and  "de  libellis  divortii,"  we  should 
naturally  expect  to  find  only  legal  distinctions;  but,  although 
in  other  parts  of  the  Talmud  the  juridical  and  ethical  ele- 
ments are  not  kept  very  strictly  separate,  in  this  the  latter 
altogether  fails.  Still,  the  Book  of  Tobit  sets  before  us  a 
pleasing  picture  of  married  life  in  ancient  times;  and  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  true  conjugal  love  was  not  lacking, 
is  evident  especially  from  various  tender  expressions  concern- 
ing a  first  marriage,  and  from  warnings  against  the  divorce  of 
the  first  wife.  We  may  see  this  even  from  Mai.  ii.  14,  15, 
where  reference  is  made  to  Abraham's  married  life  as  a  model. 
(Sir.  vii.  21;  Gemara,  tr.  Sanhedrin,  f.  22,  1,  yin  r&nm  bsb 
n*nw  swkh,  "Everything  may  be  gained  back  again  save  the 
wife  of  one's  youth.")  In  marriage,  however,  the  husband  is 
the  MQiog  (1  Pet.  iii.  6) ;  and  as  such  he  alone  has  the  right  to 
send  away  his  wife  (nbuj,  omokmiv,x  a7iQ7iz\iiiuv\  but  not  the 

1  The  word  ontoXvEiv  is  used  of  the  wife  who  divorces  her  husband  in 
Diod.  Sic.  12,  18.  The  expression  employed  in  Attica  for  a  husband 
separating  from  his  wife,  was  aK07t£[XTC£tv,  £x(SaXXeiv ;  that  for  the  wife  separating 
from  her  husband,  aTtoXefaew  (see  Meier  and  Schomann's  "der  Attische  Pro- 
cess," S.  413).  Other  expressions  are,  in  Paul  and  Josephus,  ywp(£ea!3ai,  8ta- 
^eu/bfjvai,  aqpte'vai;  in  Philo  and  Plutarch,  otTtaXXaaastv ;  in  the  ecclesiastical 
writers,  £x;iaXXeiv,  i^wiefv  (see  Cotel.  "Patres  apost."  i.  463). 
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wife  the  husband.1  This  discharge  was  effected  by  means  of 
a  letter  of  divorce,  written  in  the  presence  of  witnesses :  it  was 
designate  nri^a  iso  in  the  Septuagint,  fiifilLov  aitooTaoiov;2 
and  in  the  Talmud,  b*;  This  right  of  the  husband  was  not, 
however,  entirely  uncontrolled.    By  way  of  punishment,  it  was 

1  In  these  circumstances,  Mark  x.  12,  where  the  prohibition  is  extended  to 
the  wife  also,  is  somewhat  remarkable.  Cases  did  indeed  occur,  during  the 
time  of  the  Herods,  when  the  Jewish  people  was  sunk  in  coarseness  and  im- 
morality, of  women  deserting  their  husbands:  e.g.,  Herodias;  a  Salome  also, 
who  sent  her  husband,  Kostobaras,  an  Idumaean  proselyte,  a  letter  of  divorce 
(see  Joseph,  antiq.  xv.  7,  10).  Grotius  is  of  opinion  that  a  separation  of 
this  kind  is  alluded  fc>  in  John  iv.  18;  but  on  the  case  reported  by  him  Jo- 
sephus  remarks:  ou  xara  xouc  'IouSa(ou?  vouou?.  The  wife  is,  of  course,  not 
slavishly — that  is,  utterly  without  rights — bound  to  her  husband.  Adulterers, 
for  example,  were  to  be  punished  with  death  for  their  breach  of  conjugal  faith. 
Moreover,  wives  were  permitted  to  sue  for  divorce  on  certain  charges.  If  a 
husband  failed  to  fulfil  the  ten  conditions  laid  down  by  Josephus,  his  wife 
might  lay  a  complaint.  Amongst  these  conditions,  the  due  fulfilment  of  connu- 
bial rites  occupies  so  decidedly  the  first  place,  that  the  Mishna  decides  how 
often  it  ought  to  take  place  in  each*  different  class;  it  further  commands  that 
legal  proceedings  be  instituted,  and  divorce  granted,  in  cases  of  non-fulfilment, 
or  even  when  there  is  a  change  of  rank  (see  Ketuboth  5,  6,  ed.  Surenh.  iii. 
74).  There  were  other  conditions  besides;  such  as  leprosy,  ten  years'  im- 
potence, cruelty,  etc.  (Danz,  "uxor  maritum  repudians,"  in  Meuschen's  "N.  N. 
e  Talm.  illustr. ;"  Selden,  iii.  16,  17;  Michaelis,  "Mos.  Recht,"  ii.  270).  But 
no  use  can  be  made  of  these  ordinances  in  connection  with  Mark  x.  12.  The 
words  of  the  Lord  refer  to  an  ctraXuav  tov  av<5pa:  in  the  cases  just  alluded 
to,  the  wife  instituted  legal  proceedings  in  order  to  get  a  letter  of  divorce  from 
her  husband.  The  reading  adopted  by  Fritzsche,  from  Cod.  D,  £dv  yuv1Q 
i^ik^r]  arto  x.  av8po's,  is  evidently  a  mere  escape  from  a  difficulty.  It  would 
be  a  far  readier  and  less  questionable  course  to  admit  an  expansion  of  the 
words  of  the  Lord,  borrowed  by  evangelical  tradition  from  Paul  (see  1  Cor.  vii. 
13:  yuvafxa  olkg  avSpo?  \xr\  ^wpta^vat).  Still,  how  is  this  possible,  when  it 
is  universally  allowed  that  the  expression  KapayyiWzi  6  xupio?  contains  an 
allusion  to  an  historical  tradition  of  the  Lord?  And  must  we  not,  therefore, 
assume  that,  either  in  His  conversation  with  the  Pharisees  (see  chap,  xix.), 
or  in  this  place,  the  prohibition  was  expressed  with  greater  completeness,  and 
in  application  to  both  man  and  wife,  for  the  purpose  of  exhausting  the  idea 
of  the  indissolubleness  of  marriage?  Separation  on  the  part  of  the  wife 
appears  to  have  occurred  but  rarely  in  the  time  of  St  Jerome,  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  for  Jerome  was  obliged  expressly  to  justify  Fabiola,  who  had  been  divor- 
ced from  her  adulterous  husband,  and  had  married  again:  "quidquid  viris 
jubetur,  id  consequenter  redundat  in  feminas"  (ep.  77,  ad  Oceanum). 

2  The  form  iov,  instead  of  ioc,  belongs  to  the  later  period  of  the  language 
(Lobeck,  "Phrynichus,"  p.  517);  still,  the  phrase  §Ur\  dizooT<xalo\>  was  employed 
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ordained  that  the  marriage  should  be  indissoluble  whenever  the 
wife  had  been  dishonoured  before  marriage,  or  her  conduct  as 
a  wife  calumniated  (Deut.  xxii.  19,  24).  Otherwise,  the  moral 
right  to  divorce  a  wife  was  limited  to  the  case  specified  in 
Deut.  xxiv.  1. 

This  ground  of  divorce,  however,  was  interpreted  more  or 
less  strictly,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  laxness  of  the 
tendency  that  prevailed  in  the  rabbinical  schools.  Some  few 
raised  a  warning  voice  against  divorce  on  frivolous  pretences 
(see  Prov.  vi.  32;  Sirach  vii.  21,  28).  Compare,  however,  also 
Sirach  xxv.  2Q,  el  fxrj  TtoQevexai  (yvvrj  n ovrjQcc)  kcctcc  %uq(x  gov, 
and  xwv  oagyuov  gov  (xtc6xe[.ie  amrp/'.  Ben  Syra  sentential, 
n.  3,  !W"is  ^pb^in  b^ai  awia,  "Gnaw  the  bone  which  has 
fallen  to  thy  share;"  on  which  the  Hebrew  Commentary 
edited  by  Fagius  remarks:  "If  he  send  her  away,  he  doeth 
not  well;  for  he  will  never  more  have  an  hour  of  gladness, 
but  constant  sadness."  At  that  time  there  existed  two  schools 
of  pharisaic  Kabbinism, — one  rigid  and  casuistical,  the  other 
more  lax.  Trigland,  in  his  "de  secta  Caraeor.,"  p.  98,  reports 
the  saying  of  a  Caraean:  rraq  d^MtiM  Qb'i^b  *»!&&  ma 
trbp?:  bbri,  The  Shammaites  always  make  the  law  severer, 
the  Hillelites  relax  it."  In  regard  to  the  ground  of  divorce 
now  under  consideration,  the  one  party  were  too  rigid,  and  the 
other  to  lax.  By  ^  rrn*,  which  the  Talmud  calls  wa,  the 
Shammaites  understood  an  indecorum,  whoredom,  going  out 
without  veil,  with  arms  entirely  uncovered,  etc.,  appealing  to 
Deut.  xix.  15 — "an  impropriety  which  rests  on  the  evidence  of 
two  witnesses;"  the  Hillelites  explained  it  "an  impropriety, 
or  on  account  of  something  else"  (Selden,  "uxor  Ebraea,"  3, 
16—21 ;  Buxtorf,  "Spons.  et  divort.,"  p.  85,  122).  The  Hil- 
lelites had  the  Halacha,  the  current  view,  of  what  was  allowable, 
in  their  favour;  so  that,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  Gemara,  the 
Shammaites,  although  they  clung  firmly  to  their  own  opinions 
in  all  other  matters  of  dispute,  finally  gave  way  on  this  one 
point,  and  the  Caraeans  alone  remained  true  to  the  stricter  view 
(Wolf,   "notitia  Caraeorum,"  p.  98),  until,  in   1290,  R.  Levi 

even  in  the  early  Attic  legal  style  of  the  charge  brought  by  a  master  against 
a  servant  who  sought  to  escape  from  his  power  (see  Heffter,  "die  athenaische 
Gerichtsverfassung,"  S.  249). 
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ben  Gerson  brought  even  the  Talmudists  to  the  same  rigid 
judgment.  The  baseness  of  the  motives  which  the  Mishna 
allows  may  be  learnt  from  the  following:  "If  his  wife  falls 
sick,  the  husband  must  cure  her;  but  if  he  is  unwilling,  then 
let  him  give  her  a  letter  of  divorce,  and  say,  Cure  thyself"  (tr. 
Ketuboth  4,  9,  Surenh.  iii.  71).  It  is  but  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  Hillelism,  when  R.  Akiba,  whose  opinion  is  usually 
adduced  as  a  third  one,  following  the  Mishna,  considers  any 
reason  whatever  a  sufficient  justification  of  divorce:  "even  if 
the  wife  have  only  put  too  much  salt  into  the  food;"  or,  "if 
another  please  me  better;"  and  quotes  the  Scripture  as  an 
authority  in  his  favour,  because  it  is  said  at  the  beginning 
ofDeut.  xxiv.  1:  TOW  "jr-ra^n  ab-DN.  In  accordance  with  the 
Halacha,  Onkelos,  and  also  Targum  Jonathan,  translate  'W  rmg 
by  D|ns  Wvak,  that  is,  "trepass  is  some  matter."  Josephus 
also  ("Antiq."  iv.  8,  23)  was  not  acquainted  with  any  other 
view:  yvvctiY.bg  vrjg  ovvoi'tovoyg  ftovlofievog  dtaKevx&iqvai  xatf 
ag  drj7tOTOvv  alxiag  (jcollai  d'av  zoig  av&Qiojtoig  xoiavxai  ye~ 
volvto)  yqa^iaat  fniv  7Z£qI  tov  [irfiiTiOTE  ovveXttelv  loxcQitead^co. 
Concerning  his  own  second  wife,  he  says  that  he  sent  her  away 
fir}  aQSGKoiievog  zoig  yd-eot  ("vita,"  §  76).  We  read  also  in  Philo 
("de  leg.  spec,"  p.  781,  ed.  Fr.),  eav  de  avdqog  anaXXayuoa 
yvvrj  v.a$  rjv  av  tw%*}  TtQocpaOLv,  %.%X.  It  is  therefore  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  question  put  by  the  Pharisees  in  Matt.  xix. : 
u  I^sotl  %.  yvvaluct  amov  ajtoXvoca  *mxa  Ttaoav  ah  lav,  ex- 
pressed the  view  then  prevailing  in  the  school  of  Hillel.  The 
law  is  adduced  in  that  passage  as  if  the  only  condition  of 
divorce  were  the  giving  of  the  usual  letter:  and,  practically, 
this  was  so ;  for  in  the  letters  of  divorce  nothing  was  said  with 
regard  to  the  cause  of  the  divorce.  Here,  therefore,  the  law 
was  wrested  by  means  of  lax  omissions,  as,  in  other  cases,  by 
means  of  superadded  limitations. 

Ver.  32.  (2.)  Marriage  and  divorce  according  to  the  Chris- 
tian TzlriQtDOig.  We  have  already  directed  attention  to  the  con- 
sideration, that,  in  the  present  case,  the  7tXrJQ(DOig  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  deepening  of  a  superficial  view  of  the  law, 
but  only  as  a  correction  (p.  158).  Precisely  here,  however,  we 
derive  help  from  the  more  detailed  explanation  in  chap.  xix. ; — 
from  it  we  learn  that  the  Mosaic  permission  of  divorce  was 
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rather  regarded  as  a  temporary  adaptation  of  the  original  idea 
of  marriage  to  the  needs  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  and  that  Christ 
sought  to  restore  it  to  its  original  position.  It  must  certainly 
have  caused  a  nation,  whose  laws  sanctioned  polygamy  and 
divorce,  the  greatest  astonishment  to  find  in  the  very  earliest 
pages  of  its  history  a  view  of  marriage  expressed,  of  a  far  higher 
character,  to  which  the  Redeemer  was  able  to  refer,  and  which 
He  at  once  appropriated  as  His  own.  "Because  God  in  the 
beginning  created  man  and  woman  for  each  other,  they  shall 
enter  into  so  close  a  fellowship  with  each  other,  that  the  man 
shall  subordinate  his  filial  relationship  to  this,  shall  leave  his 
father's  house  in  order  to  found  a  family  of  his  own  (so  even 
Targum  Jonathan),  and  they  two  shall  become  one  flesh."  So 
far  as  these  words  contain  the  reason  of  the  ordinance  con- 
cerning marriage  laid  down  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
commentator  ought  to  take  them  into  consideration  at  the  very 
outset.  As  regards  form,  the  citations  from  Gen.  i.  27,  and 
ii.  24,  are — apart  from  the  omission  of  avrov  after  Ttaxeqa,  and 
the  writing  of  KoXlrj&rjoerai  instead  of  nQoanoXXrj^rjoerai — 
taken  verbatim  from  the  Septuagint,  by  which,  as  also  by 
the  Samaritan  version,  the  words  ol  duo,  which  are  not  in  the 
original  text,  were  added.  Bleek's  observations  lead  him  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  reported  discourses  of  Christ  display,  at 
all  events  for  the  most  part,  this  dependence  on  the  translations 
("Beitrage  zur  Ev.  Kritik,"  S.  57;  Ritschl  in  Zeller's  Jahrb. 
1851,  S.  520).  The  saying,  zvenev  tovtov,  k.t.L,  is  introduced 
by  the  Saviour  as  spoken  by  God,  by  means  of  the  formula  nal 
ehrev,  sc.  b  Tton'paq  avrovq.  Commentators  have  therefore  differed 
as  to  whether  it  is  Adam  who  there  speaks,  assuming  the  tone 
of  a  prophet,  or  whether  it  is  the  historian  who  adds  a  reflection 
of  his  own.  Augustine  took  the  former  view  (i.  9,  13,  in  Gen. 
ad  litt.) ;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  Bengel,  and  more  re- 
cently by  Baumgarten  in  his  "Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch :" 
"At  the  sight  of  the  woman,  the  mystery  of  marriage  was  re- 
vealed to  Adam's  clear  vision."  Calvin's  observation  is  true: 
"postquam  historice  retulit,  quod  gestum  a  Deo  erat,  finem 
quoque  divinse  institutionis  demonstrat."  This  deduction  con- 
tains nothing  that  was  not  already  involved  in  the  words,  "flesh 
of  my  flesh."  But  relative  to  the  quotation  of  the  words  as 
spoken  by  God,  Calov's  remark,  "Spiritu  S.  per  Mosen  loquente," 
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holds  good:  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  adduces  sayings  as 
words  of  God,  in  which  God  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person 
(i.  6,  7,  8).  The  words  of  the  historian  did  but  give  utterance 
to  that  which  was  implicitly  contained  in  the  Divine  act  of 
the  creation  of  the  two  sexes.  Now,  although  the  words  eve/iev 
tovzov  point  back  to  Adam's  saying,  uflesh  of  my  flesh,"  still 
the  Saviour  did  not  intend  to  quote  them:  He  referred  to  the 
original  account  of  the  creation  in  Gen.  i.  27,  to  the  fact  of  the 
creation  of  the  two  sexes, — in  which  fact  it  was  involved  that 
they  were  destined  for  each  other,  and  destined  for  each  other 
in  such  a  way,  that  the  yivead-at  elg  odov.a  fiiiav  might  be 
predicated  thereof.  In  defining  the  true  idea  of  marriage,  it 
is  of  no  little  importance  accurately  to  weigh  the  phrase  elg 
gccq/m  f.dav:  Delitzsch  and  many  other  commentators  pass  it 
over.  Beginning  with  the  derived  idea  of  "affinitas,"  Le  Clerc 
explains,  "intima  affinitate  conjuncti;"  referring  to  the  words, 
"flesh  of  my.  flesh,"  Tuch  translates,  "one  body :"  so  also  Chry- 
sostom,  cootisq  ovv  odoxa  te^ivetv  evayeg,  omco  yial  yvvouna 
duxGtijocci  naqavof-iov:  the  "Constit.  Apostol."  (vi.  14),  y  ydo 
yvvtj  YMLvwvog  ion  fttov,  svovf.ievrj  elg  tv  owfia  ex  dvo  7taod 
Qeov,  Mercerus  and  Eisner ;  Baumgarten-Crusius  renders,  "life, 
existence;"  Maldonatus  and  Stier,  "one  person;"  Neander  and 
De  Wette,  "one  organism,  one  life-unity."  These  expositors, 
for  the  most  part,  are  satisfied  with  the  sensus,  and  pass  by 
the  significatus :  most  writers  have  not  gone  beyond  that  ge- 
neral idea  of  close  union,  which  is  expressed  in  such  classical 
sayings  as,  ovvxrfeai  -mi  ov/Lupvocu  elg  to  amo  (Plato,  "Sympos." 
192);  igiovTccg  yevioSai  e%  dvo  ovtwv  d{.iq>OT£Qovg  eva,  adduced 
by  Arist.  (Pol.,  2,  2)  as  the  view  of  Aristophanes;  wove  duo 
owag  era  yeyovevat  (Plut.,  "Sympos."  i.).  The  context  leaves 
little  room  to  doubt  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  words, 
"flesh  of  my  flesh,"  which  had  preceded:  consequently,  com- 
mentators were  undoubtedly  justified  in  contenting  themselves 
with  the  general  idea  of  close  relationship.  In  any  case, 
however,  it  would  be  quite  another  question  whether  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Saviour,  and  of  the  Apostle  in  1  Cor.  vi.  16, 
does  not  put  a  more  definite  construction  on  the  words— a 
construction  expressing  the  real  nature  of  marriage.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  those  interpreters  who  consider  that  the  main 
element  of  the  intimate  union  is  indicated  by  the  particular  terms 
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chosen.  According  to  the  majority  of  rabbinical  commentators, 
the  expression  directs  attention  to  the  concrete  unity  of  the  pa- 
ternal and  maternal  principle,  manifesting  itself  in  the  child  as 
the  fruit  of  marriage:  according  to  Maimonides,  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  fact,  that  man  limits  the  satisfaction  of  his  sexual 
instincts  to  one  and  the  same  individual  of  his  kind,  whereas  to 
animals  this  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  To  this  kind  of  vin- 
culum conjugale  refer  also,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Calvin,  and 
others:  Isid.  (Pel. 4,  ep.  129),  on  the  contrary  (he  quotes  ICor. 
vii.  4),  Olevian,  and  Hemming,  understand  the  expression  of  the 
copula  conjugalis.1  If  the  interpretation  given  by  the  Apostle 
may  be  taken  us  a  standard,  thee  unquestionably  the  last-men- 
tioned view  is  first  suggested  by  the  words  of  1  Cor.  vi.  16,  ovy, 
ol'dccTs,  on  b  ytoXlc^ievog  vrj  7toQvrj  tv  ow/tid  soar  (to  which,  ac- 
cording to  Kruger's  Greek  Grammar,  §  60,  7,  avrrj  should  be 
supplied),  for  which  a  foundation  is  adduced  in  ver.  17  from 
(ien.  ii.  24.  This  unity  of  the  two  is  so  real  and  entire,  that 
it  manifests  itself  even  in  the  physical  sphere.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  Olshausen,  Harless,  Stier,  and  Meyer.  But  when 
Stier  replies  to  Olshausen, — who  considers  the  primary  element 
in  marriage  to  be  the  unity  of  souls,  and  the  physical  oneness 
but  as  the  complement  to  the  former, — "No ;  that  is  marriage 
as  idealized  by  man ,  but  by  no  means  as  actually  instituted  by 
God.  Were  this  fantastic  notion  of  marriage  a  just  one,  there 
could  be  no  actual  marriage  without  unity  of  soul,  and  then  the 
discovery  of  want  of  affinity  and  sympathy  would  furnish  a 
valid  ground  of  divorce," — his  polemical  zeal  evidently  carries 
him  too  far.  When  he  on  his  side  declares  that  "physical 
community  is  not  only  the  basis,  but  also  the  only  essential 
element  of  marriage,"  he  overlooks  what  even  a  Maimonides 
hinted  at,  namely,  that  the  distinction  between  the  satisfaction 
of  a  man's  sexual  impulses  and  that  of  a  beast's,  consists  in 
the  former's  choosing  one  individual — a  choice  presupposing  a 
certain  spiritual  attraction.  The  same  writer  is  perfectly  in 
the  right,  however  (compare  Harless,  "Ethik,"  S.  269),  as 
opposed  to  such  spiritualistic  views  as  those  advanced  in  an 

1  Uniting  these  various  references,  Calov  explains:  "sunt  una  caro,  (1.) 
per  dilectionis  consensum  (Eph.  v.  28) ;  (2.)  per  indissolubile  vinculum  (Matt. 
xix.  6);  (3.)  per  individuum  vitse  consortium  (1  Cor.  vii.  20);  (4.)  per 
copula?  conjugalis  officium  (1  Cor.  vii.  3) ;  (5.)  per  copula?  conjugalis  fructum," 
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article  on  the  "Indissolubleness  of  Marriage,"  published  in 
the  "Evangelische  Kirchenzeitung"  of  1837.  That  article 
says:  "There  has  never  been  a  doubt  (?)  in  the  Church  that 
the  marriage-bond  is  tied  as  soon  as  the  spirits  of  both  parties 
have  become  one;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  whenever  only 
the  flesh  has  become  one,  no  marriage  is  concluded.'1  To  such 
a  Platonic  love,  not  only  the  Church,  but  also  Scripture,  is 
opposed.  The  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  leave  no 
room  to  doubt  that  spiritual  oneness,  be  it  perfect  or  imperfect, 
reaches  its  completion  in  physical  oneness;  then  also  the  two 
persons  are  permanently  appropriated  to  each  other.  Were  it 
otherwise,  why  did  Christ  pronounce  merely  the  marrying 
again,  and  not  also  the  separation,  potgeta?  _  Why. did  even 
Moses  forbid  a  reunion  with  a  divorced  woman,  only  in  cases 
when  she  had  in  the  meantime  become  the  wife  of  another 
(Deut.  xxiv.  1  f.)  ?  St  Paul  evidently  regards  the  matter  thus, 
when  he  describes  the  carnal  union  with  a  harlot  as  a  surrender 
of  one's  own  personality  to  her;  when  he  characterizes  fornica- 
tion, in  quite  a  different  sense  from  drunkenness  or  even  suicide, 
as  a  sin  against  a  man's  own  body,  in  so  far  as  it  ceases  to  be 
his  own  property  (1  Cor.  vi.  16,  18,  compare  1  Cor.  vii.  4). 
And  inasmuch  as  persons  who  enter  into  sexual  union  with 
each  other  make  a  mutual  surrender  of  themselves,  a  "oneness 
of  life"  is  established,  like  that  which  subsists  between  body 
and  soul:  it  can  therefore  be  said,  b  aya/twv  ttjv  mvzov  yvvar/M, 
eavrov  ayaita  (Eph.  v.  28,  29).  To  be  divorced  from  one's  wife, 
is  consequently,  as  Sirach  says  in  chap.  xxv.  26,  equivalent  to 
being  rent  cmo  xihv  aaqyiwv  amov.  Accordingly,  the  Biblical 
idea  of  marriage,  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  saying 
before  us,  is  the  following:  Marriage  is  a  Divine  institution, 
having  for  its  aim,  to  bring  man  and  woman  to  an  indissoluble 
unity  of  body  and  spirit,  that  they  may  thus  mutually  comple- 
ment each  other,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  family.  The 
philosophers  and  jurists  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies were  long  in  error  on  this  subject;  and  first,  in  recent 
times,  have  Fichte  and  Hegel1  brought  to  light  the  true  nature 

1  Hegel  was  the  first  to  reassert  the  true  idea  of  marriage,  as  opposed  both 
to  that  which  represents  it  as  having  its  final  purpose  in  the  increase  of  the 
population,  and  to  that  which  represents  it  as  originating  in  an  urbitrary 
contract:     "Under    the    category    of   a    contract,    marriage    cannot    be    placed; 
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and  importance  of  the  idea  of  marriage.  There  are,  however, 
some  traces  of  its  not  having  been  wholly  unappreciated,  even 
in  classical  antiquity.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  Platonic 
myth  of  the  Andregyne  in  the  Symposium :  and  this  myth  may 
perhaps  be  referred  to  an  older  Asiatic  tradition  (compare  in 
Bopp's  "Conjugations-system,"  S.  284,  the  passage  from  the 
uWhite  Veda,"  and  Fortlage's  "Philosoph.  Meditationen  iiber 
Plato's  Symposium,"  1835,  S.  132).  Specially  remarkable  is  the 
following  saying  of  Antipater  (probably  the  Stoic  of  Tarsus), 
from  the  work  7isql  ydjLiov  in  Stobseus'  "Floril."  tit.  67,  25: 
ovf.i^e^rf/,e  6e  v,al  rdv  (.irj  nelqav  eaxfj^orcc  yafneTrjg  ywawog  z. 
TtAvcov  ayevGTov  uvai  zrjg  cdrj&ivoKXTrjg  z.  yvrfiiov  evvolag.  i4(£ 
(j.ev  ydq  aXXca  cpih'ai  vmI  cpiloGTogylai  eo exact  ralg  xtov  ooitqiwv 
xazd  zdg  TcaQccdsGeig  f.il^6Gtv.  ^i  b°  dvdqog  kcu  yvvaiyiog  xalg  di 
okiov  xqaGEGiv  wg  oivog  vdaxt,  xai  tovto  stl  (.lev  fniGyeTat  dt  oleov. 
Ov  ydq  /.tovov  xrjg  ovGiag  ncti  %cov  t&lviov  xal  Trjg  xpvxrjg,  dlld 
y.al  twv  Gw^dxwv  ovtoi  [iovoi  kolvcovovgiv.  Compare,  besides, 
other  unexpectedly  deep  sayings  in  the  section  of  Stobaeus' 
work  entitled,  oxi  /AIXigtov  ydfiog. 

The  judgment  pronounced  by  the  Saviour  on  the  subject 
of  divorce,  is  based  on  this  idea  of  marriage.  In  relation  to  the 
original  institution  of  marriage,  the  Mosaic  permission  of  divorce 
was  a  relaxation.  On  ch.  xix.  Jerome  remarks:  "considera, 
quod  non  dixit :  permisit  vobis  Deus  sed  Moyses,  ut  juxta  ap.  1 
Cor.  vii.  consilium  sit  hominis,  non  imperium  Dei."  Attention 
should  also  be  drawn  to  the  consideration,  that  from  Deut.  xxiv.  1, 
the  passage  in  question,  the  letter  of  divorce  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  peculiarly  Mosaic  institution.  The  structure  of  the 
unusually  long  antecedent  (vers.  1 — 3)  is  rightly  analyzed  by 
Abarbanel  (see  Buxt.  ude  divortiis");  by  the  Vulgate  and 
Luther,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  misunderstood.  This  latter  indeed 
has  translated  the  words  as  if  Moses  commanded  or  conceded 
the  writing  of  letters  of  divorce;  whereas  the  existence  of  the 
custom  of  doing  so  is  presupposed.  The  ground  for  allowing 
this  custom  to  continue,  was  the  G%hjqo*aQdia  of  the  people, 
which  would  have  manifested  itself  in  murders  and  violence  had 
the  laws  rigidly  upheld  the  indissolubleness  of  marriage.  A  law- 
giver, who  can  only  maintain  the  authority  of  the  law  by  means 

although  it  is  so  placed  by  Kant,    scandalously  we  must  say." — Hegel,    Philo- 
sophic des  Rechts.  §  75. 
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of  punishments,  shows  his  wisdom  in  so  attempering  his  enact- 
ments to  the  moral  condition  of  the  nation,  that  he  may  never 
have  to  order  punishments  which  it  is  impossible  to  execute. 
Plutarch  well  remarks  on  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the 
bloody  Draconian  laws:  Set  nqog  to  Svvcctov  yodcpEoSat  tov 
v6(.iov,  el  fJovXerai  x^r]al(.iwg  oXlyovg,  aXXa  (.lyj  noXXovg  aXQi]- 
OTwg  AokaLuv.  Still,  both  the  institution  retained,  and  the  com- 
mand added  by  Moses,  imposed  three  restrictions  on  any  dispo- 
sition to  act  arbitrarily  in  this  matter.  In  the  first  place,  the 
letter  of  divorce  was  to  be  executed  before  witnesses,  and  with 
certain  formalities:  secondly,  after  its  despatch,  a  renewal  of 
the  bond  once  severed  was  not  possible  (Deut.  xxiv.  4) — a  condi- 
tion which  constituted  no  slight  hindrance  to  separations  from 
momentary  excitement:  thirdly,  the  limitation  to  the  case  of 
itt  rvm.  By  the  interpretation  of  the  school  of  Hillel,  this  last 
restriction  was  rendered  illusory.  By  substituting  adultery  for 
the  ^ni  rvw,  the  Saviour  gave  the  Mosaic  restrictions  their 
nlrjQcooig.  The  school  of  Shammai  recognised  no  other  valid 
ground  of  divorce  than  unchaste  conduct;  this  restriction  was 
enforced  by  Christ  to  its  full  extent,  and  shown  to  be  a  matter 
of  necessity  and  not  of  arbitrary  appointment.  "Quodcunque 
enim,"  so  taught  the  old  Protestant  theologians  (see  Gerh.  conf. 
cath.  iv.  248),  "ipsam  conjugii  formam"  (in  the.  terminology 
of  the  present  day,  forma  is  essence,  idea),  "tollit,  propter  illud 
separatio  quoad  vinculum  fieri  potest.  Atqui  adulterium  for- 
mam conjugii  tollit,  quia  solvit  unitatem  carnis."  Theodoret 
says,  in  his  "disp.  9,  de  graec.  aifect.  curatione"  (N.  T.  ed.  Hal. 
p.  944):  h'lolv  (.tovov  aq)OQ/Lirjv  dialvoetog  edcoxe,  zrjv  aXrj&wg 
diaGTT&oav  zrp>  tevyXrp.  If,  according  to  1  Cor.  vi.  16,  the 
TtQoo'AolXaGd-ai  tji  7toQvrj  is,  equivalent  to  tv  ow^cc  yevead-ai 
am :7j,  then  an  unfaithful  husband  or  wife  enters  into  a  new  bond 
of  marriage  in  the  very  act  of  unfaithfulness,  and  must  naturally 
for  a  time  feel  bound  thereby.  He  therefore  who  seeks  a  divorce 
except  on  this  ground,  drives  his  wife,  in  case  she  marry  again 
without  being  loosed  from  the  first  bond,  into  adultery ;  and  he 
who  marries  the  wife  divorced  in  such  a  way,  also  commits  the 
same  sin.  It  follows  also,  that  he  who  has  thus  divorced  his  wife 
is  guilty  of  i-Loixua  if  he  marry  again,  as  is  declared  in  Matt, 
xix.,  9,  %al  yuf-ifoy  aXlrjv.  Socinus  says:  "quo  loquendi  modo 
magis  ob  oculos  ponit  et  quantum  sit  delictum  dimittere  citra 
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praadictam  causam  uxorem  suam,  et  quod  hac  dimissione  non 
efficiat,  ut  non  amplius  sit  sua  uxor."  The  saying  is  therefore 
directed  non  against  divorce  on  other  grounds  than  nogveta,  but 
against  separation  followed  by  a  new  and  unjustified  marriage. 
naQEXTog  loyov  Ttogveiag.  An  exception  which  is  omitted  in 
Luke  xvi.  18,  Mark  x.  11,  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  11;  not  however,  for 
the  reason  assigned  by  Grotius,  "exceptiones  ex  naturae  sequi- 
tate  venientes  tacitae  insunt  omnibus  legibus  quantumvis  gene- 
raliter  pronunciatis,"  but  because  the  actual  separation  which 
takes  place  in  adultery  is  not  so  much  a  ground  for  divorce  as  a 
divorcing  of  oneself.  Aoyog,  in  Hellenistic  and  classical  Greek, 
is  equivalent  to  the  word  avcla  used  in  Matt.  xix.  3,  and  to  tcqo- 
cpaoig  used  by  the  Septuagint  in  Ex.  xviii.  16,  xxii.  8;  see  also 
Acts  x.  29  (compare  Kypke  on  the  last  passage.)  That  it  is  a 
mere  periphrasis,  as  Schwarz  (see  Olearius,  "de  Stylo  N.  T." 
p.  270)  and  Palairet  think,  cannot  be  shown  from  examples 
such  as  elg  aqyvqiov  loyov.  Selden  and  Kypke  defend  the 
meaning  "proportio,"  "analogy;"  but  Matt.  xix.  9  is  opposed 
thereto.  Hackspan  and  Wolf  take  loyog  in  the  sense  of  nqay(.ia, 
and  loyov  ttoqveiccq,  therefore,  as  equivalent  to  Ttqay^id  tl  ttoqvl- 
yiov:  but  that  loyog  is  used  in  this  way  as  identical  with  ■hSfc?,  not- 
withstanding that  Bretschneider  (Lex.  N.  T.)  grants  it,  cannot 
be  proved  from  the  New  Testament.  There  is  properly  a  dis- 
tinction between  noqvela  and  [loiyeia :  Theodoret,  on  Rom.  i.  29, 
defines  the  former,  fj  ov  y.azd  yd^ov  owovoia.  Greg.  Nyss.  re- 
marks, in  his  "Epist.  canon."  ii.  118,  itoqvela  eoxl  xal  ley  arm 
Tj  xojqIq  adrAictg  exeqov  ysvo/nevr]  tloI  Trjg  E7ii&v[uag  ey,7Th]Qtooig. 
The  word,  however,  signifies  extra-conjugial  satisfaction  of  the 
sexual  appetite  in  general,  and  therefore  includes  f.ioL%eia. 
Clemens  Alex.  "Strom."  iii.  552  (Ed.  Pott.):  f;  ex  xov  hog 
ydfiov  elg  rovg  nollovg  e%7tTO)atg.  Thus  have  the  translators, 
without  intending  to  indicate  a  difference  of  meaning,  ex- 
pressed now  itoqvela,  and  then  ^ot%eia.  Itala,  Ulf.,  Luther, 
have  the  latter;  the  Vulgate  and  Syriac,  the  former.  But  the 
reason  why  noqvela  is  selected,  is  not  so  much,  as  De  Wette 
thinks,  "because  it  is  at  the  same  time  used  in  a  wider  sense," 
but  because  the  moral  aspect  of  the  transgression  is  more  dis- 
tinctly indicated  by  the  genus.  In  order  to  gain  a  larger  war- 
rant for  divorce,  the  lexical  meaning  of  the  expression  has  been 
widened.    Paulus  was  of  opinion,  that  it  referred  only  to  un- 
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chastity  before  marriage ;  but,  apart  from  other  considerations, 
that  offence  was  punished  by  stoning  (see  Deut.  xxii.  21). 
Another  extension  is  suggested  by  the  use  of  the  expression, 
"whoredom,"  in  regard  to  God,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. Hence  Hermas  says  (see  "Pastor,"  2,  4):  "non  modo 
mcechatio  est  illis,  qui  carnem  suam  coinquinant,  sed  et  is  qui 
simulacrum  facit,  mcechatur;"  Augustine:  "omnino  quaslibet 
illicitas  concupiscentias  quae  animam  corpore  male  utentem  a 
lege  Dei  aberrare  faciunt  et  perniciose  turpiterque  corrumpunt."  l 
Origen,  who  suggests  the  doubt  as  to  whether  poisoning,  child- 
murder,  secret  pilfering  of  her  husband,  are  not  as  great  crimes 
as  adultery,  seeks  to  escape  from  the  difficulty  by  means  of 
an  unnatural  explanation  of  na^/jioo,  ("in  Matt."  iii.  648): 
"Whoso  separates  for  every  other  reason  than  adultery." 
Augustine  struck  into  the  same  path:  in  his  view,  na^v/stog 
and  el  urj  (chap.  xix.  9)  are  to  be  understood,  not  as  negative, 
but  as  exceptive  (see  his  "de  adult,  conj."  1.  i.  c.  4).  His  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  Bellarmine,  by  the  most  recent  Catholic 
commentator,  Arnoldi,  and  by  others  (see  Gerh.  conf.  cath.  iv. 
261).  Zwingli  thinks  that  the  ground  of  divorce  here  specified, 
is  adduced  merely  by  way  of  illustration:  "hie  enim  mos  est 
Sacrse  Scrip  turse,  ut  uno  exemplo  contenta  uni versa  ejusdem 
generis  exempla  comprehendat."  Grotius  was  disposed  to  ex- 
tend the  application  of  7toqveia  to  "omnis  modus  imminutae 
pudicitise ;"  was  further  inclined  to  follow  in  Origen's  footsteps, 
but  finally  drew  back  to  the  position,  that  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  law,  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  analogia  juris.  So 
De  Wette  also,  without  properly  considering  why  sexual  union 
with  another  person,  and  this  only,  is  a  ground  for  divorce : — 
he  says,  "In  so  far  as  He  allows  one  actual  ground  of  divorce, 
He  allows  more  than  one."  More  might  be  urged  in  favour 
of  those  who  maintain  that  Txoqveia  should  be  interpreted  in 
the  sense  of  ver.  28,  and  that  "there  is  a  reference  to  every 
deeper  disturbance  of  the  unity  existing  between  husband  and 
wife."  So  Stier,  who  thus  surrenders  the  consequence  neces- 
sarily flowing  from  his  view  of  marriage :  he  asks,  "Shall  we 
limit  the  words  of  the  Lord  here  to  the  coarser  aspect  of  the 

1  At  a  later  period  he  vacillated,  and  wrote  in  his  "Retract."  i.  19:  "nee 
volo  in  re  tanta  tamque  ad  dignoscendum  difficili  putare  lectorem  istam  sibi 
nostram  disputationem  debere  sufficere,  sed  legat  et  alia,"  etc. 
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matter,  when  He  Himself  shortly  before  gave  another  view 
thereof?"  So  all  those  who  defend  the  spiritualistic  view  of 
marriage  before  alluded  to,  which  mistakes  the  significance  of 
the  copula  carnalis:  for  example,  Baumg.-Crusius,  in  his  com- 
ments on  this  passage ;  and  Daub,  in  his  "System  der  Moral," 
ii.  1,  S.  25,  who,  after  quoting  the  saying  before  us,  remarks: 
"The  sole  condition  of  the  indissolubleness  of  marriage  is,  that 
the  marriage  be  a  real  one, — that  is,  be  based  on  the  virtues 
of  unlimited  confidence  and  faithfulness."  Marheineke  says, 
in  his  "theol.  Moral"  (1847,  S.  508),  "The  words  of  Matt, 
xix.  6  refer  not  only  to  the  actual  fact  of  adultery,  which  is  un- 
chastity,  but  to  everything  that  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  mar- 
riage." Heumann  ascribes  the  strictness  of  the  prohibition  to 
temporary  causes,  to  opposition  to  the  excessive  license  of  the 
Jews :  Schleiermacher,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  consider- 
ate exception  of  the  single  case  TcoQvela,  as  a  concession  to  the 
Jews,  to  whom  Christ  spake  (see  his  "Christliche  Sittenlehre," 
S.  340).  In  general,  it  has  been  thought  possible  to  elude  the 
application  of  the  words  under  consideration  to  our  own  re- 
lations, by  pleading  that  the  New  Testament  speaks  of  divorces 
which  were  effected  without  the  supervision  of  a  court  of  justice 
(see  Michaelis  on  the  passage;  Reinhard's  "Moral,"  iii.  396, 
4  A.;  Flatt,  "Moral,"  S.  579;  De  Wette,  "Sittenlehre,"  iii. 
S.  249,  and  many  others).  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  public 
authoritative  decisions  on  divorce,  according  to  fixed  laws, 
afford  a  sure  guarantee  against  arbitrariness ;  but,  the  decision 
being  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  magistracy,  can  it,  if  it  be 
really  Christian,  take  any  other  standard  than  the  command  of 
Christ?  With  the  least  ceremony,  Marklin  thus  cuts  off  all 
further  inquiries :  "The  Saviour  may  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  fundamental  view  of  marriage,  but  He  was  not  aware  of 
the  necessary  consequences  thereof  (see  the  "Studien  der 
Wurtemb.  Geistlichkeit,"  B.  iii.  H.  1,  S.  119). 

After  the  preceding  investigation,  our  conclusion  can  be  no 
other  than  this :  that,  according  to  Christ's  view  of  marriage, 
there  is  but  one  valid  ground  of  divorce  a  vinculo,  the  ground 
expressed  in  the  words,  "until  death  you  part."  Adultery,  as 
has  been  said,  is  not  so  much  a  reason  for  divorce,  as  itself  an 
actual  divorce  (Marheineke,  "Moral"  S.  507;  Rothe,  "Ethik," 
iii.  637).    Nay  more,  were  the  copula  carnalis  so  unessential 
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an  element  of  marriage  as  the  spiritualistic  view  represents  it, 
one  might  agree  with  Rothe  in  his  opinion,  that  divorce  is  not 
accomplished  even  when  husband  and  wife  are  outwardly  se- 
parated by  death.  But  if  a  marriage  is  dissolved  when  the 
natural  sexual  conditions  thereof  are  done  away  with,  then 
surely  our  own  view  receives  confirmation  from  Matt.  xxii.  36. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  St  Paul's  doctrine 
on  this  subject.  To  all  appearance,  he  allows  at  least  one  other 
valid  ground  of  divorce;  and  if  there  be  one  other,  why  not 
several,  others,  analogous  to  the  one? 

Let  us  first  endeavour  to  determine  the  relation  in  which 
St  Paul's  own  explanation,  introduced  by  the  words,  zolg  de 
louiolg  eyco  Xeyco,  ovy  b  y.vqloq,  stands  to  the  command  of  the 
Lord,  introduced  by  the  words,  zolg  de  yeyctfirf/,601  TtaqayyeXXo) 
out,  eyco,  dXti  6  xvQLog: — the  command,  namely,  yvvcuna  and 
dvdgbg  (.u)  xioQio-dr/vai  xal  ccvSqcc  yuvalxa  fj.t)  dcpievai.  Theo- 
logians of  the  greatest  variety  of  opinions  have  arrived  at  the 
conviction,  that  the  Apostle  did  not  intend  to  institute  a  sub- 
ordinating contrast  between  his  own  command  and  that  of 
Christ  (see  Usteri,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Baur,  v.  Gerlach).  Ac- 
cording to  chap.  xiv.  37,  the  Apostle  considers  the  evioXai  com- 
municated to  him  by  revelation  as  equally  binding  with  those 
historically  given  by  the  Lord.  The  relation  is  rather  the  fol- 
lowing:— The  general  principle  was  laid  down  by  the  Lord; 
and  in  virtue  of  the  revelation  which  he  had  received,  the 
Apostle  applies  that  general  principle  to  the  particular  cases 
occurring  in  the  course  of  his  experience.  Accordingly,  those 
who  are  united  to  unbelievers  are  dissuaded  from  seeking  a 
divorce  even  on  the  ground  of  difference  of  religion.  If  the 
spiritualistic  view  of  marriage  were  the  Apostle's,  how  could  he 
fail  to  regard  this  separation  of  soul  in  the  most  inward  region 
of  the  spirit  as  a  justification  of  divorce,  as,  in  fact,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  done?  He  says:  el  de  b  arcioxog  xtoQi^evai, 
%WQiCeG&co'  ou  dedovXwrat  b  ddeXcpbg  r)  rj  adeXcpr}  ev  Tolg  tolov- 
Toig:  and  proceeds,  ev  de  elQTjvr]  HexfajKW  fyiag  b  Qeog.  Tt 
y&Q  oidag,  yvvai,  el  rbv  avdqa  ocooeig,  a.tX.  Here  arise  two 
questions:  namely, — 1.  Are  the  words,  ov  SedovltoTca ,  equivalent 
to  dederat  in  ver.  39,  which  forms  a  contrast  to  elev^ega  ioviv, 
(h  tielei  yaitiftrpxu,  as  Ambrosiaster,  Calvin  on  ver.  12,  and 
Beza  on  ver.  15,  explain  it?    2.  Do  not  the  words,  ev  de  elgrvy, 
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contain  an  indirect  exhortation  rather  to  dissolve  the  union  and 
to  seek  another? 

In  regard  to  the  first  question,  Nitzsch  is  of  opinion  (see 
his  "System  der  christlichen  Lehre,"  §  200),  that  the  view 
quoted  is  unavoidable,  inasmuch  as  "in  the  case  supposed  by 
St  Paul,  it  was  self-evident  that  the  one  who  was  wickedly  for- 
saken could  not  be  under  obligation  to  continue  outwardly 
living  with  the  other.  Ultra  posse  nemo  obligatur."  But 
could  not  the  wife  beseech  and  strive,  in  the  various  ways 
which  ^love  would  suggest,  to  prevent  her  husband  from  carry- 
ing out  his  purpose?  The  evidence  drawn  from  the  language 
used  by  the  Eabbins  in  their  marriage-contracts  appears  to  be 
stronger:  for  example,  wis  is  used  of  the  vinculum  matri- 
monii; but  as  we  are  unable  to  determine  the  period  to  which 
such  words  belong,  the  proof  for  the  contrary  from  ver.  11  is 
much  stronger:  sav  Si  -mi  xwqlg&j],  ^evevco  oya^og.  If  it  be 
conceded  that  St  Paul  sets  forth  the  words  of  our  Lord,  with 
his  own  parenthetical  explanation,  as  expressing  a  general  prin- 
ciple, how  could  he  afterwards,  in  carrying  it  out,  speak  in  op- 
position to  it  ?  Besides,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  words, 
sv  Si  eigr/vr],  k.t.I.,  show  what  spirit  guided  him  in  his  injunc- 
tions. Here,  however,  there  is  a  still  greater  divergence  amongst 
interpreters.  Luther,  Este,  Bengel,  Semler,  De  Wette,  and 
Meyer  explain:  "What  thinkest  thou  then,  that  thou" — ;  con- 
sequently, as  an  admonition  to  peaceableness  in  such  a  sense 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  quarrels,  the  bond  should  not  be  too 
anxiously  maintained.  On  the  other  hand,  Chrysostom,  Calvin, 
Grotius,  Calov,  Billroth,  Ruckert,  Olshausen,  and  most  others, 
render :  "But  cling  to  the  bond  of  concord,  for  thou  canst  not 
know  whether  thou  shalt  not,"  etc.  Every  one  will  at  once  feel 
constrained  to  admit  that  such  a  negative  idea  of  peaceableness, 
consisting  in  a  mere  "going  out  of  the  way,"  is  little  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  question  may,  how- 
ever, be  asked,  whether  the  meaning  given  to  the  words  by  the 
last  explanation  is  grammatically  justifiable.  I  had  at  first  re- 
ferred to  the  Hebrew  yyr  ■*»,  which,  like  the  German  phrase, 
"wer  weiss,  ob"  (who  knows,  whether),  is  used  in  Eccless.  iii. 
21,  viii.  1,  to  express  doubt  or  denial:  but  in  2  Sam.  xii.  22; 
Joel  ii.  14;  Jonah  iii.  9,  it  is  used  to  express  hope,  like  the 
German,    "wer   weiss — er  kommt"  (who    knows  but  he  will 
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come)?  Of  Meyer  I  have  here  the  complaint  to  make,  that 
he  has  left  unnoticed  the  arguments  I  advanced  in  favour  of 
the  affirmative  sense..  He  satisfies  himself  with  the  dictatorial' 
remark,  uel  cannot  be  used  for  el  ^r\ — not  even  in  2  Sam.  xii. 
22:  Joel  ii.  14;  Jonah  iii.  9."  De  Wette  grants  that  £W"»»j 
in  the  passages  quoted,  are  "expressive  of  modest  hope:" 
Hitzig  also  is  of  the  same  view  (see  his  remarks  on  Joel  ii.  14). 
The  former,  however,  next  goes  on  to  say:  "But  this  does  not 
justify  an  explanation  opposed  alike  to  usage  and  to  the  imme- 
diate context."  What  the  context  requires,  is  matter  of  dispute: 
and  an  explanation  which  has  those  Old  Testament  passage  in 
its  favour  cannot  be  opposed  to  usage.  An  as  example  of  s£fp  *m 
ax,  which  De  Wette  failed  to  discover,  I  adduced  Esther  iv.  14, 
translated  by  him :  "Who  knoweth  whether  thou  art  not  come 
to  the  kingdom  for  the  sake  of  this  time?"  I  have  also  in  my 
favour  the  classical  use  of  the  formula  in  the  Heraclitical  frag- 
ment from  Euripides,  frequently  quoted  by  Origen  and  others : 
tig  elder,  el  to  Kyjv  f.dv  eoxi  yiccT&aveiv,  to  xaT$aveiv  de  §rp>;  It 
is  allowed  that  Euripides  here,  in  his  Oriental  manner,  simply 
suggests  an  affirmation:  hence  Aristophanes  parodied  the  un- 
hellenic  sentence  in  his  "Frogs"  (see  Kuster  on  Suidas,  s.  v. 
Tig  older,  and  Conz  and  Bergler  on  Aristoph.  "Rana3,"  v.  1514). 
Even  ov%  olda  el,  which  corresponds  not  to  the  Latin  "haud 
scio  an,"  but  to  "vereor  ut,"  leaves  the  matter,  at  all  events  in 
some  instances,  quite  undecided;  so  that  it  might  occur  (see 
Elmsley's  Medea,  v.  911,  ed.  Lips.,  p.  239,  and  Bornemann's 
Xenophon,  conviv.  8,  9).  In  these  circumstances,  it  cannot 
be  disputed  that  the  explanation  of  ver.  16  given  above  is  ad- 
missible. Finally,  there  is  this  consideration, — is  it  not  clear 
from  vers.  17  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  Apostle's  ad- 
monitions is  to  induce  every  one  to  remain  in  the  condition  in 
which  he  was  when  called? 

A  justification  of  second  marriages  we  cannot  therefore  find 
in  the  case  of  so-called  "desertio  malitiosa"  adduced  by  the 
Apostle,  but  rather  a  dissuasion  therefrom,  conjoined  with  a  re- 
ference to  Christian  hopes. — St  Paul  also  held  the  words,  "till 
death  you  part,"  to  have  validity  for  Christian  marriages  (Rom. 
vii.  3).  Among  the  early  writers  of  the  Church,  the  same  re- 
sult was  arrived  at  by  Clemens  Alex.  ("Stromata"  ii.  506), 
Chrysostom,  Hilary,  Jerome.     The  last-mentioned  remarks  on 
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St  Matt.  xix.  10:  "grave  pondus  uxorum,  si  excepta  causa  for- 
nicationis  eas  dimittere  non  licet,  quid  enim  si  temulenta  fuerit, 
si  iracunda,  si  malis  moribus,  si  luxuriosa,  si  gulosa,  si  vaga,  si 
jurgatrix,  si  malefica,  tenenda  erat  hujusmodi?  Volumus  no- 
lumus  sustinenda  est.  Cum  enim  essemus  liberi,  voluntaries  nos 
subjecimus  servituti." 

With  respect  to  the  re-marriage  of  those  who  have  been 
divorced  for  adultery,  whether  of  the  innocent  or  the  guilty 
party,  Scripture  says  nothing  definite.  Amongst  the  Jews, 
there  could  be  no  question  of  the  guilty  party  marrying  again, 
inasmuch  as  adulteresses  and  husbands  committing  adultery 
with  wives  were  punished  with  death.  Nor  could  it  be  thought 
of  under  Christianity,  inasmuch  as  such  characters  were  either 
excluded  from  the  Church  for  seven  years,  or  (after  monastic 
establishments  had  been  founded)  adulteresses  were  compelled 
to  retire  to  a  convent  for  life.  The  legislation  of  the  State 
having  been  permeated  by  Mosaic- Christian  elements,  Constan- 
tine  enacted  that  both  the  adulteress  and  he  who  committed 
adultery  with  her  should  be  punished  with  death:  Justinian 
punished  only  the  latter  with  death ;  the  adulteress  he  banished 
into  a  convent.  The  "Bambergensis"  followed  Justinian;  the 
"Sachsenspiegel"  and  the  "Schwabenspiegel,"  Constantine.  To 
the  same  strictness  the  Reformers  inclined ; l  so  also  the  Pro- 
testant provincial  laws.  Both  the  adulterer  and  the  adulteress 
were  punished  with  death  by  the  Police  Regulations  of  the 
Elector  Moritz  in  1542,  of  the  Elector  Augustus  in  1572,  and 

1  The  question  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  a  divorced  adulteress  in  case 
she  cannot  preserve  her  chastity,  is  answered  by  Luther,  in  the  Short  Cate- 
chism on  the  Ten  Commandments  (puhlished  in  the  year  1520:  see  Walch  x. 
S.  723),  as  follows:  "Answer — In  order  that  there  might  be  no  need  of  asking 
this  question,  God  commanded  in  the  law  to  stone  adulterers.  The  secular 
authorities  should  therefore  use  their  sword  to  kill  adulterers :  but  if  the  au- 
thorities are  dilatory  and  carreless,  then  may  the  offender  flee  into  another 
land,  and  there  wed  if  he  cannot  contain.  It  were  better,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  a  bad  example,  that  he  should  be  put  to  death."  Melanch- 
thon  also,  in  his  Comm.  and  the  Loci  theolog.,  decides  in  favour  of  death  or 
perpetual  banishment.  Calvin  and  Bucer  frequently  complain  against  the  au- 
thorities for  not  punishing  adulterers  with  death;  and  Beza  joyfully  narrates, 
in  his  work,  "de  divortiis  et  repudiis,"  op.  theol.  ii.  89,  how  that  at  last, 
"communi  suffragio,"  the  citizens  of  Geneva  had  decreed  to  punish  adultery 
with  death. 
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of  the  State  of  Mecklenburg  in  1572.  As  far  as  the  Church  is 
concerned,  its  sole  primary  business  is  to  awaken  the  guilty  one 
to  penitence,  and  to  press  upon  the  innocent  one  the  duty  of  re- 
ceiving the  offender  when  penitent,  even  as  God  receives  him. 
Clear  intimation  would  thus  be  given  of  the  duty  of  the  in- 
nocent party  in  a  case  of  adultery.  In  the  early  Church,  op- 
posite views  on  this  subject  prevailed.  Some  not  only  allowed 
the  innocent  to  marry  again,  but  also  forbade  the  offender  to  be 
taken  back.1  But  milder  views  became  generally  prevalent. 
In  Hermas  (Pastor,  mand.  4,  c.  1)  we  read:  "si  scierit  vir, 
uxorem  suam  deliquisse  et  non  egerit  pcenitentiam  mulier  et 
permanet  in  fornicatione  sua  et  convivit  cum  ilia  vir,  reus  erit 
peccati  ejus  et  particeps  mcechationis  ejus. — Et  dixi  illi:  quid, 
si  mulier  dimissa  pcenitentiam  egerit  et  voluerit  ad  virum  suum 
reverti,  nonne  recipietur  a  viro  suo?  Et  dixit  mihi:  imo,  si 
non  receperit  earn  vir  suus,  peccat,  et  magnum  peccatum  sibi 
admittit,  sed  debet  recipere  peccatricem,  quae  pcenitentiam  egit, 
sed  non  saepe,  servis  enim  Dei  pcenitentia  una  est."  Only  as 
exceptions  to  the  rule  does  Origen  (t.  xiv.  in  Matt.)  mention 
cases  in  which  bishops  permitted  wives  to  marry  again  during 
the  lifetime  of  their  husbands  (and,  though  Erasmus  in  his  ob- 
servations on  1  Cor.  vii.  calls  it  in  question,  they  where  certainly 
such  as  had  been  divorced).  The  Council  of  Nantes,  in  can. 
xii.  (see  Cotelerius  on  the  Patres  Apostolici  i.  86),  ordained  that 

1  According  to  Attic  and  Roman  law,  a  husband  who  omitted  to  divorce 
his  wife  taken  in  adultery  fell  into  tmjjua.  The  "Constitut.  Apost."  appear 
to  sanction  the  same  legal  severity  (seel.  vi.  c.  14):  d  xare'^wv  tup  rcapacp&a- 
pefaav,  cpiJas&x;  Seffjxou  n:apdvofj.o<;  •  iKzaztg  6  xar^tov  [i.o^aX(5a,  <x9pwv  xal 
a'asp^'i;.  'Ak6xz\xz  yap  auTi]v  (Prov.  xviii.  12)  cpr\ah,  arco  tg5v  aapxwv  aou. 
Ou  yap  £otl  [Joir)Sc<;  a'XX'  &c((SouXos  Ttpd?  aXXov  airoxXtvaaa  ttqv  Stavotav.  Pos- 
sibly, however,  only  the  continuation  of  the  marriage-relationship  with  an  im- 
penitent adulteress  is  here  spoken  of:  compare  the  passage  from  Hermas  quoted 
above.  St  Jerome  is  against  re-marriage  in  his  remarks  on  chap.  xix.  9, 
although  he  defended  Fabiola:  so  also  Tertullian  ("de  monog."  c.  9)  and  Basil. 
The  latter  pronounces  in  "Can.  26  ad  Amphib."  against  the  marriage  of  a 
paramour  and  his  mistress;  in  Can.  31  against  re-marriage  in  a  case  of  "desertio 
malitiosa,"  so  long  as  the  death  of  the  deserter  remained  uncertain;  in  Can.  2i 
he  strictly  requires  of  wives  that  they  should  receive  again  their  adulterous 
husbands,  but  imposes  not  the  same  duty  on  husbands  in  relation  to  adulterous 
wives.  He  then  adds:  xal  toutwv  8k  d  Xdyo?  ou  Radios,  t]  §£  auvrjljaa  oO'tw 
xsxpanqxe.  Then  stricter  view  prevailed  in  the  Council  of  Elvira  (a.  325), 
and  of  Carthage  (a.  407). 
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an  adulteress  should  do  penance  seven  years,  after  which  her 
husband  might  take  her  to  himself  again,  provided  he  did 
penance  with  her,  and  both  came  to  the  table  of  the  Lord  in 
company.  Augustine's  judgment  had  great  influence  in  this 
matter.  In  his  work,  "De  Fide  et  Operibus,"  c.  19,  he  con- 
fesses, "venialiter  falli  quemque,"  who  thinks  that  Christ's 
words  warrant  the  innocent  party  in  a  divorce  to  marry  again ; 
and  in  his  "De  conjugiis  adulterinis"  he  declares  that  the  in- 
nocent party  ought  to  remain  unmarried,  and  to  await  the  re- 
pentance of  the  guilty ;  for  that  man  verily  will  neither  reap 
damage  nor  disgrace  who  unites  himself  again  with  an  adul- 
teress like  her  to  whom  Christ  said,  "Therefore  neither  do  I 
condemn  thee;  go  hence  and  sin  no  more."  In  the  "De 
nuptiis  et xoncupiscentia"  (1.  i.  c.  10)  he  says:  "manent  inter 
viventes  semel  inita  jura  nuptiarum  ut  potius  sint  inter  se  con- 
juges,  qui  ab  alterutro  separati  sunt,  quam  cum  his  quibus  aliis 
adhseserunt."  The  same  divergence  is  observable  also  in  the 
ecclesiastical  regulations  of  a  later  period :  the  Church  of  ancient 
Britain  forbade  the  divorced  to  marry  again;  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Frankish  Church  allowed  them  (see  Richter's  "Kirchen- 
recht,"  §  268,  Anm.  12).  After  the  ninth  century,  the  papal 
prohibition  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time  in  the  Romish 
Church,  gained  more  and  more  the  upper  hand  (see  Richter, 
p.  569,  4  ed.). — The  Evangelical  Church  reasserted  afresh  the 
right  of  the  innocent  party  in  a  divorce  to  marry  again :  Calvin 
says:  "si  innocenti  persona?  non  concederetur  aliud  cbnjugium, 
id  esset  nomine  divortium,  non  re;"  the  guilty  party  was  de- 
livered over  to  the  civil  authorities. 

Now,  though  we  may  have  shown  this  to  be  the  Christian 
TiliqQLOGLS  of  the  idea  of  marriage,  the  question  is  not  yet 
answered,  whether  we  are  to  consider  it  as  an  ecclesiastical  law 
laid  down  for  all  who  are  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ,  or 
only  as  a  moral  admonition :  still  less  is  the  question  answered, 
whether  these  narrow  limits  relate  only  to  the  Church,  or  also 
to  the  State  ?  On  the  former  question,  let  us  first  note  the  de- 
cided expressions  of  Stier:  "Both  the  secular  laws  of  the  State 
(which  is  in  fact  Christian),  and  even  ecclesiastical  law  (which 
cannot  be  independent  of  the  State),  not  only  may  observe  a 
Mosaic  considerateness  (7rQog  G/JrjQOYMQdiav),  but  must  do  so, 
when  the  same   conditions  present  themselves.     We  can  no 
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more  do  away  with  divorce  than  with  oaths."  So  also  Daub, 
Marheineke,  Nitzsch,  Rothe.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  latter 
shows  (iii.  635),  among  Christians  "measures  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  arbitrary  divorces;"  that  is,  they  must  not  depend 
on  the  inclination  of  individuals,  but  on  the  judgment  of  the 
recognised  authorities.  Marheinecke  says  (see  p.  505):  "No 
true  marriage  can  be  annulled.  It  may,  however,  happen  that 
the  true  idea  of  marriage  is  not  realized  in  a  particular  instance : 
then  the  relation  in  which  the  two  sides  stand  to  each  other  is 
an  abstract  one,  and  no  true  marriage  has  been  effected.  In 
such  a  case,  the  judicial  annulment  is  but  the  outward  and 
formal  declaration  of  the  reality,  of  that  which  is,— to  wit,  of 
the  unreality  of  the  marriage."  But  that  the  appeal  to  the 
Mosaic  GY.hjQOY.ccQdtcc,  in  this  case,  renders  the  argument  "some- 
what unsound,"  is  allowed  even  by  Rothe.  On  the  members 
of  His  kingdom,  Christ  made  the  high  claims  embodied  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount:  how,  then,  can  they  plead  for  a  relaxa- 
tion which  had  force  only  for  the  pedagogic,  that  is,  the 
Mosaic,  economy?  If,  according  to  Matt,  xxviii.  20,  baptism 
pledges  us  to  the  ttjqsIv  nuvxa  oaa  IvExuXa^v  vf,iiv,  why  should 
it  not  pledge  us  also  to  the  observance  of  this  particular  hxolr^  ? 
If  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Church  to  exercise  discipline  at  all, 
how  can  it  refrain  when  a  separation  takes  place  contrary  to 
the  command  of  Christ,  or  when  such  Christians  as  have  been 
divorce  in  defiance  of  the  Christian  idea  of  marriage,  claim 
the  blessing  of  the  Church  on  their  second  marriage?  On  this 
ground,  earnest-minded  theologians  have  of  late  emphatically 
protested  against  the  Church's  bestowing  its  blessing  in  cases  of 
that  kind.  (See  Jul.  *M  tiller's  "Christus  und  unser  Zeitalter 
in  Bezug  auf  die  Ehebiindnisse  Geschiedener,"  in  the  "Evang. 
Kirchenzeitung,"  1829,  n.  22,  and  his  "Zwei  Vortrage  iiber 
Ehescheidung,"  1855;  O.  v.  Gerlach,  "Ueber  das  Gutachten 
der  Bonner  Facultat  iiber  Ehescheidungen,"  in  the  "Evang. 
Kirchenzeitung,"  1836,  and  his  "Welches  ist  das  Recht  der  ev. 
Kirche  in  Bezug  auf  Ehescheidungen?"  1839).  We  sympa- 
tize  with  the  moral  earnestness  to  which  these  protests  owe 
their  origin;  but  still  we  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  put  into 
practice,  without  the  most  formidable  moral  dangers  to  the 
family  and  the  State,  so  long  as  there  is  withheld  from  the 
Protestant  Church  the  right  to  that  kind  of  separation,  without 
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which  even  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  would  be  in  no  position 
to  carry  out  her  absolute  prohibition  of  second  marriages  to  the 
divorced, — the  right,  namely,  to  the  "separatio  secundum  torum 
et  mensam." 

We  are  thus  compelled  to  regard  the  Church  as  bound  by 
the  letter  of  the  Scriptures;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  State, 
even  with  a  Christian  State.  The  State,  being  the  administrator 
of  law,  takes  up,  even  as  Christian,  the  position  of  the  law- 
giver of  the  Old  Testament  theocracy;  and  what  was  allowed 
to  the  latter,  out  of  regard  to  the  ayJrjQoxaQdta  of  the  people, 
must  also  be  allowed  to  lawgivers  in  Christian  states.  (Com- 
pare what  has  been  said  on  this  point  above.)  Even  a  Moses 
could  only  realize  the  idea  of  marriage  within  the  limits  im- 
posed by  the  rudeness  of  the  condition  of  the  Jews;  and  the 
Christian  lawgiver  is  in  a  precisely  similar  position.  Hence, 
from  the  very  first  establishment  of  a  Christian  State  down  to 
the  present  day,  legislators  have  allowed  other  grounds  of 
divorce  besides  those  sanctioned  by  Scripture.  So  far  now  as 
the  Church  is  unprepared  to  submit  to  State-legislation,  and  as 
the  people  are  not  church-like  enouch  to  submit  to  Church-legis- 
lation, this  want  of  agreement  between  the  principles  of  the 
latter  and  the  actual  procedure  of  the  former,  cannot  fail  to 
end  in  the  introduction  of  civil  marriages.  This  the  Church 
certainly  cannot  desire;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  pre- 
sent ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  people,  as  experience  proves 
in  those  countries  where  civil  marriages  are  permitted,  she  has, 
so  far,  no  cause  for  alarm. 

Finally,  by  way  of  supplement  to  our  exegetical  observations, 
let  us  take  a  survey  of  the  history  of  opinion  on  marriage  and 
divorce.  We  begin  with  the  classical  world.  From  the  heroic 
age  onwards,  monogamy  was  the  rule  among  the  Greeks: — 
bigamy  only  the  doubtful  exception.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, concubinage  was  sanctioned,  both  by  law  and  custom, 
alongside  of  marriage.  For  the  legal  permission  of  the  itaX- 
lavla,  see  Diog.  Laertius  1.  ii.  c.  26 :  a  paramour  found  with 
the  naXka^i  might  be  slain  just  as  an  adulterer  (see  Lysias,  de 
csede  Erat.  §  31).  Characteristic  is  the  relative  purpose  assigned 
respectively  to  Hetserse,  concubines,  and  wives  in  the  (Pseudo  ?) 
Demosth.  c.  Neseram  1386,  19:  xag  fusv  ydq  eralQccg  fjdovrjg 
tvEA  t%of.iev '  rag  de  7talXaY.dgy  vrjg  %a$  rj/ueQav  &EQCt7iEiag  xov 
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OcojLictTog '  rag  d?  yvvec7y,ag  tov TcaidoTroieioSai yvrjoicog,  v.al rcov 
evdov  (pvla%a  jrioxrp  tyuv.  This  was  the  prevailing  view  of  the 
purpose  of  marriage;  its  proper  aim  was  naido7toieio$aL  (see 
Xenoph.  Memorab.  2,  2,  4) :  hence  in  Sparta —  in  Athens  also, 
according  to  Plutarch— marriage  was  a  duty  legally  binding  on 
citizens.  By  mutual  agreement,  marriages  could  be  at  once  dis- 
solved :  the  husband  also  could  anoTci^ituv  his  wife,  on  return- 
ing her  dowry :  the  wife  had  to  lay  her  complaint  of  uduaoig  in 
a  legal  form  (see  Meier's  "att.  Process,"  S.  413;  Becker's 
"Charicles,"  ii.  488).  If  a  husband  caught  his  wife  in  the  act 
of  adultery,  he  was  at  liberty  to  take  revenge ;  in  other  cases, 
severe  penalties  awaited  the  crime  (see  Meier's  "att.  Process," 
S.  330).  Nobler  views  of  the  nature  of  marriage  may  be  found 
in  Plutarch  (yc^and  7raQadely^ara),  who,  to  the  shame  of  Chris- 
tian legislative  chambers,  specifies  oneness  of  religious  faith  as 
essential  to  a  prosperous  marriage  (c.  19).  Compare  Lasaulx, 
uZur  Phil,  der  Ehe  b.  d.  Griechen"  in  the  "Abh.  der  Miinchner 
Akad."  1853. — The  austerity  of  ancient  Koman  manners  may  be 
seen  even  in  their  marriage-relationships.  The  idea  of  marriage 
set  forth  by  the  Roman  jurists  surpasses  that  of  many  of  the 
jurists  and  philosophers  of  Christendom.  In  the  Pandects, 
Modestinus  explains  it  to  be,  "consortium  omnis  vitse,  divini 
et  humani  juris  communicatio"  (de  ritu  Nupt.  1.  1);  he  also 
says,  "nuptise  sunt  viri  et  mulieris  conjunctio  individuam  vitae 
consuetudinem  continens"  (see  "Instit.  de  patria  potest."  §  2). 
It  is  related  by  Tertullian  (apol.  c.  6),  that  in  the  first  520  years 
after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  no  case  of  divorce  had  ever 
arisen;  this  statement,  however,  is  not  quite  reliable  (compare 
Savigny,  in  the  "Abhandl.  der  Berliner  Akad."  1814  and  1815 ; 
and  Gottling's  "Geschichte  der  rom.  Staatsverfassung,"  S.  99). 
When  a  man  and  his  wife  had  quarrelled,  a  conference  in  the 
sacellum  of  the  Dea  Viriplaca  effected  their  reconciliation,  and 
they  returned  from  the  abode  of  the  deity  in  amity  (Valer. 
Max.  ii.  1,  6).  With  old-fashioned  simplicity,  Cato  declares  that 
he  counts  it  far  more  praiseworthy  to  be  a  good  husband  than  a 
great  senator  (Plutarch,  "Vita  Catonis,"  c.  20).  Still,  with  all 
the  honour  paid  her  at  that  time,  the  wife  was  placed  in  the 
most  entire  dependence:. only  for  the  husband  did  the  right  to 
divorce  exist,  and  that  too  on  very  slight  grounds.  Not  even  in 
a  case  of  adultery  had  a  wife  this  right.    This  sanctity  of  the 
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relationship  between  the  sexes  was  weakened,  however,  by  the 
express  legalization  of  concubinage,  as  a  kind  of  subordinate 
marriage  for  the  unmarried.  Romulus  permitted  husbands  to 
dissolve  the  stricter  marriage  (by  confarreatio)  on  four  conditions. 
On  the  whole,  however,  this  appears  to  have  been  as  uncommon, 
as  the  dissolution  of  free  marriages  was  frequent  in  the  later 
ages  of  the  Republic.  Emilius  Paulus  put  away  his  wife  with- 
out being  able  to  give  any  reason;  Cicero  divorced  Terentia 
because  she  had  contracted  a  trifling  debt,  and  Publilia  because 
she  appeared  to  rejoice  at  the  death  of  his  daughter  Tullia. 
Wives  also,  at  that  time,  began  to  separate  themselves  from  their 
husbands,  and  that  with  such  levity,  that  Juvenal  in  his  day 
says,  "fiunt  octo  mariti  quinque  per  autumnos"  (vi.  v.  228). 

After  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  people  and  of 
the  State,  the  regulations  of  the  State  ceased  to  be  coincident  with 
those  of  the  Church.  We  have  seen  above,  that  the  only  ground 
of  divorce  recognised  by  the  Christian  Church  as  allowable,  was 
adultery :  even  the  case  mentioned  by  St  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xii.  15 
is  so  commented  on  by  the  Fathers,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Ambrosiaster,  that  it  is  evident  they  thought  of  a  divorce 
without  the  right  of  marrying  again.  Nay  more,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  even  in  cases  of  divorce  for  adultery,  it  was  the 
rule  for  the  innocent  party  to  renounce  all  claim  to  a  second 
marriage.  When  the  Emperors  had  adopted  Christianity,  and 
Christians  customs  had  obtained  supremacy  amongst  a  large 
portion  of  the  population,  the  earlier  laws  were  no  longer  able 
to  keep  their  ground,  and  the  regulations  concerning  marriage- 
relationship  were  altered  in  various  respects.  Under  Constan- 
tine  the  prohibition  of  concubinage  to  married  people  was  re- 
newed, that  of  celibacy  was  abrogated,  and  restrictions  were 
put  on  divorce.  Divorces,  cum  bona  gratia— that  is,  by  mutual 
agreement— remained ;  and  the  right  to  move  for  a  divorce  was 
conceded  to  wives,  under  the  following  circumstances:  1.  if 
the  husband  be  a  homicida ;  2.  or  a  medicamentarius  (poisoner)  ; 
3.  or  a  sepulchrorum  dissolutor: — the  husband  had  the  same 
right  if  his  wife  were,  1.  adultera;  2.  medicamentaria ;  3.  con- 
ciliate, that  is,  a  procuress  (cod.  Theol.  1.  i.  de  repudiis  3,  16). 
As  a  large  portion  of  the  population  were  still  heathens,  one 
cannot  be  surprised  at  the  moderateness  of  the  restrictions  im- 
posed :  even  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  husband  does  not  ap- 
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pear  among  the  causes  for  divorce.  The  later  legislation  was 
even  more  indulgent  in  regard  to  the  grounds  for  divorce.  Under 
Theodosian  I.,  thirteen  grounds  of  separation  were  valid  for  the 
wife,  seventeen  for  the  husband.  Both  the  Gothic,  Burgundian, 
and  other  legal  codes,  sanction  divorces  on  such  pleas  as  witch- 
craft, spoliation  of  graves,  etc.  (see  Strippelmann's  "Eheschei- 
dungsrecht,"  S.  52). 

Thus  arose  collisions  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  which,  as 
the  secular  authorities  still  maintained  their  supremacy,  were 
not  infrequently  a  source  of  great  distress  to  the  Church. 
When  Fabiola  was  blamed  for  availing  herself  of  the  right 
of  divorce,  which,  according  to  the  ancient  Koman  notion,  be- 
longed only  to  the  husband,  Jerome  replied:  "alise  sunt  leges 
Csesarum,  alise  Christi,  aliud  Papianus,  aliud  Paulus  noster 
prsecipit."  This  disagreement  with  the  civil  law  is  shown  by 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  when  he  says  (Ep.  176,  [211]):  to  anooTa- 
oiov  Tolg  r^iereQOig  anaqaoyiEL  ndvTwg  v6(,wig,  Kav  ol  cPwfj,aiiov 
hiQwg  KQivtooi.  At  the  time  when  the  lax  laws  of  Theodosian 
were  still  in  force,  St  Ambrose  said  (1.  viii.  in  Luc.  xvi.): 
"Dimittis  uxorem  quasi  jure  sine  crimine,  et  putas  id  tibi  li- 
cere,  quia  lex  humana  non  prohibet;  sed  divina  prohibet.  Qui 
hominibus  obsequeris,  Deum  verere."  Still,  even  within  the 
Church  itself,  different  opinions  were  held,  and  different  de- 
crees were  passed  relative  to  the  grounds  of  divorce.  Councils 
and  provincial  synods  in  the  East  and  the  West  sometimes  ad- 
mitted such  grounds  of  divorce  as  the  following:  attempts  at 
assassination,  desertio  malitiosa,  leprosy,  etc.  (see  Cotelerius' 
"Patres  apost."  i.  S.  88).  From  the  time  when  the  re-mar- 
riage of  divorced  persons  was  prohibited,  the  Church  escaped 
all  collisions  with  the  State,  in  so  far  as,  for  the  idea  of  divor- 
tium — an  idea  capable  of  so  wide  an  application — that  of 
separatio  secundum  torum  et  mensam  was  substituted.  After 
Lombardus  had  classed  marriage  among  the  Sacraments,  the 
doctrine  in  relation  to  it  took  the  form  in  which  it  was  after- 
wards expressed  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  justification 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  marriage  of  the  innocent  party  in  a 
divorce  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  was  still  a  source  of  difficulty, 
showing  very  clearly  how,  in  the  face  of  certain  immoveable 
assumptions,  the  plainest  statement  of  Scripture  may  be  made 
to  give  way.    Kistemaker  thinks  that  the  Saviour  only  intended 
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to  define  the  intention  of  the  Mosaic  law  (see  his  work,  "Ueber 
den  Primat  Petri  und  das  Eheband,"  Minister,  1806,  S.  113); 
Hug  regards  the  exception  given  in  St  Matt.  xix.  9  as  spu- 
rious, and  the  mention  of  this  exception  in  Matt.  v.  32  as  a 
temporary  accommodation,  preparatory  to  the  stricter  deci- 
sion (see  his  Essay,  ude  conjugii  vinculo  indissolubili,"  in 
the  Freiburger  theol.  Zeitschrift).  Jager  resorts  to  the  most 
vigorous  measures,  and  declares  the  words  in  question,  in  both 
passages,  to  be  interpolations  (see  his  uUntersuchung,  ob  die 
Ehescheidung  nach  der  Schrift  und  der  Kirche  altester  Zeit 
erlaubt  sei,"  Arnstadt,  1804).  Waibel  recurs  to  the  desperate 
expedient,  adopted  by  Paulus  Burgensis,  of  maintaining  that 
Christ  gave  the  command  only  for  the  Jews  (uVon  dem  Sacra- 
mente  der  Ehe,"  Augsburg,  1830,  S.  44).  Maldonatus,  Jan- 
senius,  and  Cornelius  a  Lapide  conceive  that  the  reference  is 
to  a  lifelong  separatio  quoad  torum  et  mensam ;  and,  taking  the 
words,  og  ectv  ano'keXvf.ievriv,  x.z.l.,  by  themselves,  they  argue 
that  (xttoIvelv  does  not  loosen  the  vinculum  even  in  a  case  of 
Ttogvela.  In  this,  however,  they  overlooked,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
fact,  that  the  inquiring  Pharisees  and  Jews  were  unacquainted 
with  such  separatio  quoad  torum  et  mensam :  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  new  difficulty  arising  from  the  fact,  that  other  reasons 
might  suffice  to  justify  such  a  separation  as  this.  The  latest 
Catholic  exegesis  has  fallen  back  on  the  explanation  of  Augus- 
tine (see  Arnoldi  "Ausleg.  d.  Matth.,"  1855):  "Whoso  putteth 
away  his  wife,  save  for  the  cause  of  fornication,  and  the  like, 
etc.  And  whoso  marrieth  a  woman  put  away  ( — not  the  woman 
put  away;  not,  therefore,  as  if  the  words,  Tcaqevjcbq  %ov  Xoyov 
TioQvelag,  required  to  be  supplied  from  the  preceding  context, 
and  this  particular  case  were  excepted),  etc."  Three  reasons 
justified  a  lifelong  separation  secundum  torum  et  mensam, — 
namely,  the  adultery  of  either  the  husband  of  the  wife,  the 
crime  of  sodomy,  and  apostasy  from  the  true  faith :  six,  a  tem- 
porary separation, — namely,  great  moral  corruptness,  irresistible 
aversion,  mental  aberration,  a  voluntary  determination  on  the 
part  of  both  to  devote  their  life  in  a  higher  way  to  God,  per- 
sistent infectious  disease,  and  malicious  desertion.  (See  Uhrig's 
"Eherecht,"  S.  800.  Compare  also  Chemnitz's  attack  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  his  "Examen  cone.  Trid." 
P.  ii.  can.  7,  and  that  of  Gerhard,  in  his  "Loci  theolog."  T.  xvi.) 
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The  polemic  of  the  Protestant  Church  was  directed,  in  the 
first  instance,  against  the  sacramental  view  of  marriage,  and  in 
connection  therewith,  against  its  being  treated  exclusively  as  a 
matter  for  Church-legislation.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
career,  Luther  also  made  a  distinction  amongst  baptized  Chris- 
tians, between  the  great  "heathenish  mass,"  and  those  "who 
wished  to  be  really  Christians."  "  'T  were  better  to  put  such  as 
are  not  willing  to  obey  Christ  under  the  law  of  Moses,  rather 
than  see  them  quarrelling  with  each  other  continually.  They 
ought,  however,  to  be  told  that  they  never  were  Christians,  but 
are  under  a  heathenish  law.  But  if  thou  be  a  Christian,  thou 
mayest  not  seek  a  divorce"  (Walch's  Ed.  iii.  411).  "For  this 
reason  we  will  not  go  further,  inasmuch  as  we  see  what  ought 
to  be  the  conduct  of  such  as  mean  to  be  true  Christians.  As 
to  those  who  are  no  Christians,  they  do  not  concern  us,  inas- 
much as  they  are  to  be  ruled,  not  by  the  Gospel,  but  by  force 
and  penalties"  (see  "Bergpredigt"  in  Walch,  iii.  668).  Where- 
upon Otto  von  Gerlach  remarks  (see  his  "Kirchenrechtliche 
Untersuchung  der  Frage:  welches  ist  die  Lehre  und  das  Recht 
der  evang.  Kirche  in  Bezug  auf  Ehescheidungen?"  1839),  that 
if  Luther  had  carried  this  distinction  into  practice,  the  result 
must  have  been  the  institution  of  civil  marriage;  and,  as  a 
final  consequence,  exclusion  from  the  Evangelical  Church.  But 
nothing  further  came  of  an  opposition  which  originated  in 
a  first  impression.1  In  his  work,  "Vom  ehelichen  Leben," 
1522,  Luther  enumerates  the  following  as  grounds  on  which 
a  Christian  may  justly  seek  divorce: — 1.  Adultery;  2.  Impo- 
tence; 3.  Refusal  to  discharge  the  functions  of  marriage;  4. 
Malicious  desertion.  In  his  work,  "Von  Ehesachen,"  1530, 
on  the  contrary,  the  grounds  of  divorce  are  limited  to  two, 
namely,  adultery  and  malicious  desertion.    Dishonourable  casti- 

1  It  was  some  time  before  Luther  arrived  at  a  clear  and  definite  judg- 
ment on  the  marriage-question.  In  his  treatise,  "De  captivitate  Babylon." 
1520,  he  went  so  far  as  to  sanction  marriage  even  with  a  heathen!  "I  will 
not  consent  to  such  hindrance  as  difference  of  religion,  which  will  not  per- 
mit a  man  to  marry  a  wife  who  is  unbaptized,  even  with  the  hope  of  con- 
verting her,  much  less  without  such  a  reason.  Who  has  forbidden  it?  God, 
or  man?  Who  has  given  man  the  authority  to  forbid  such  marriages?  Pa- 
tricius,  the  heathen,  married  Monica,  the  mother  of  St  Augustine,  a  Chris- 
tian:  and  why  should  it  not  be  allowed  at  the  present  day?"  (see  Walch, 
xix.  S.  123.) 
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gation,  for  example,  he  did  not  count  a  sufficient  reason,  but 
judged  that  it  was  a  "mishap  which  they  should  be  content  to 
endure ;  for,  having  become  one  body,  they  must  continue  such, 
come  honour  or  disgrace,  poverty  or  wealth."  Attempts  on  life 
he  did  regard  as  constituting  a  valid  ground,  but  declares  that 
a  husband  must  run  the  risk  of  concealed  danger,  and  against 
open  dangers  the  authorities  can  defend  him  (Walch,  x.  950). 
Luther's  view  is  shared  by  Calvin  (in  Matt,  xix.),  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  he  hesitates  somewhat  in  regard  to  the  desertio 
malitiosa.  Melanchthon,  on  the  other  hand,  appealing  to  the 
lex  Theodosiana  (de  conjugio),  adds  scevitice  (attempts  on  life) : 
Zwingli  allows  several  reasons  equivalent  to  jcoqvda  (vid.  supra, 
p.  229). 

Consistories  and  marriage-tribunals  having  been  once  esta- 
blished in  the  Protestant  Church,  marriage  affairs  were  sub- 
jected to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy,  as  in  the  Eomish  Church. 
Only  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  first  of  all  in  Prussia,  did 
the  claims  of  the  Church  in  this  respect  begin  to  be  disregarded ; 
Hesse,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  others  followed :  and  until 
the  late  Concordat,  even  the  K.  Catholic  Church  was  com- 
pelled, in  Austria,  to  stand  by  and  see  marriage  affairs  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  the  civil  power.  Until  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  no  grounds  of  divorce,  save  the  two 
allowed  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  were  generally  sanctioned  by 
the  statutes  of  the  Protestant  Church,  the  Consistories,  and  the 
writers  on  ecclesiastical  law.  The  only  exceptions  were  the 
following: — In  the  Swiss  Church,  the  Zurich  marriage  statutes 
of  the  year  1525,  and  the  Basle  Church  Canon  of  1529,  which 
allowed  such  grounds  as  cruelty,  insanity,  and  the  like;  in  Prussia, 
the  consistorial  ordinance  of  1584,  which  also  included  cruelty, 
and  attempts  on  life;  in  Wirtemberg,  the  marriage  law  of  1687, 
which  approved  such  grounds  as  denegatio  debiti  conjugalis, 
sodomy,  incest.  Similar  grounds  commended  themselves  also  to 
the  private  judgment  of  individual  theologians  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries :  for  example,  Sarcerius  and  Danaus 
considered  morbus  insanabilis  a  sufficient  reason;  Henning, 
immanis  violentia,  or  deportatio  propter  crimen;  Hunnius,  de- 
negatio debiti  conjugalis. 

A  new  epoch  in  the  opinions  held  regarding  this  moral  rela- 
tionship began  with  that  so-called  period  of  "Illumination,"  the 
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way  for  which,  even  in  the  sphere  of  law,  was  prepared  by 
Thomasius.  The  delegation  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  to  the 
civil  rulers  was  followed  by  the  investment  of  the  civil  courts  with 
authority  in  marriage  affairs,  as  being  civil  affairs.  Such  is  the 
view  advocated  by  Kayser  in  his  "disp.  de  jure  principis  ev.  circa 
divortia,"  held  in  Halle  in  1715,  under  the  presidency  of  J.  H. 
Bohmer.  Hereupon  a  number  of  new  reasons  for  divorce  were 
insisted  on ;  such  as,  "uncongeniality  of  disposition,"  "irrecon- 
cileable  enmity,1'  and  the  like  (compare  Strippelmann's  "Ehe- 
scheidungsrecht,"  S.  88).  After  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  influence  of  this  laxity  began  to  extend  even  to 
the  statute-books.  Not  only  crime,  but  even  misfortune,  was 
accepted  as  a  valid  ground  for  divorce.  At  last  the  Prussian 
legislation,  having  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  of  "illumina- 
tion," sanctioned  divorce  by  mutual  consent  where  the  mar- 
riage was  childless,  thus  changing  it  into  a  matter  of  contract 
and  private  law. 

III.    The  Prohibition  of  Oaths.    Vers.  33—37. 

Literature  of  the  Subject. 

On  the  oaths  in  vogue  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Komans, 
compare,  Valckenaer's  Opuscula,  ed.  Lips.  T.  i. ;  Lasaulx's 
"Ueber  den  Eid  bei  den  Romern,"  1844:  on  those  of  the 
Northern  nations,  see  Grimm's  "Rechtsalterthumer,"  Th.  ii.  On 
Mohammedan  oaths,  compare  the  excellent  dissertation  by  Mill, 
"de  Muhammedismo,"  etc.,  in  the  dissertat.  selectse,  Ludg.  Bat. 
1743,  p.  113.  On  oaths  amongst  the  Jews,  see  the  Tractate 
"Shebuoth,"  with  the  observations  of  Maimonides  and  Bar- 
tenora  (Mischna,  ed.  Surenhus.  T.  iv.) ;  Maimonides  "Constitutio- 
ns de  jurejurando,"  Ludg.  Bat.  1706;  Zeltner's  "de  jure  vet. 
Hebr."  Jen.  1693;  Haltermann's  "de  formulis  juram.  Jud." 
Rost.  1701;  Seb.  Schmid's  "fasc.  disp.,"  disp.  xi.;  Leue  "von 
der  Natur  des  Eides,"  1836;  F.  Bayer's  "Betrachtungen  tiber 
den  Eid,"  1836;  Goschel's  "Princip,  Begriff  und  Gebrauch  des 
Eides,"  1837;  W.  Bauer's  essay,  "Ueber  den  Eid,"  inthe"Denk- 
schrift  des  theol.  Seminars  von  Herborn  fur  1846."  Amongst 
works  on  Ethics  written  from  a  theological  point  of  view,  com- 
pare especially  Rothe's  "Theologische  Ethic,"  iii.  576.  For  the 
history   of  oaths,    see   Malblanc's   "Doctr.   de  jurejurando  e 
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genuinis  legum  fontibus  illustr.,'"  1781 ;  and  Staudlin's  "Ueber 
den  Eid,"  1824 

Ver.  33.  In  regards  to  both  parts  of  the  command  adduced,  it 
may  appear  doubtful  whether  distinct  passages  are  quoted  from 
the  Old  Testament.  If  this  be  the  case  with  ova  eTuogxtjoeig, 
then  the  command  is  based  either  on  the  third  of  the  Decalogue 
(Ex.  xx.  7),  according  to  the  Septuagint,  ov  Irjipy  to  ovo/ua 
kvqlov  tov  Oeov  gov  Inl  ficcTcdqt,  or  on  Lev.  xix.  12,  WZtjfopSfo 
1$ib  TOi»a,  LXX.  om  o/LielG&i  tqj  ovofiavt  f.iov  stc  ctdiwpi  The 
antithetical  words,  artodtooeig,  x.t.I.,  must  refer  to  such  passages 
as  Num.  xxx.  3;  Deut.  xxiii.  21.  In  the  other  passages,  all 
the  commandments,  which  Christ  sets  forth  in  their  TilrjgwGig, 
are  from  the  Old  Testament:  we  should  therefore  expect  this 
to  be  the  case  here  also,  and  be  disposed  to  assume  rather  that 
the  command  is  taken  from  the  Decalogue,  than  from  Leviticus. 
It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  in  Christ's  day  the  words 
were  understood  of  perjury,  i.e.,  e7tioQ*elv — a  point  which  com- 
mentators have  neglected  to  investigate.  Philo  and  Josephus 
(Antiq.  iii.  5,  5)  took  the  command  in  this  sense:  Inl  piqdevi 
fpavhij  tov  Qsov  ofxvvvat.  So  also  Socinus,  Grotius,  Rosenmuller 
(ad  Ex.),  and  Ed.  Meier  (see  his  "Die  Form  des  Dekalogs," 
S.  27):  Ewald  has  advanced  a  new  and  arbitrary  view  in 
his  "Geschichte  Israels,"  ii.  152.  That  it  is  grammatically 
defensible  is  unquestionable,  for  Nittfb  alternates  with  hgtr; 
whereas,  in  the  command  concerning  bearing  false  witness,  re- 
ported in  Ex.  xx.  16,  the  latter  is  employed;  in  Deut.  v.  18, 
we  find  the  former.  At  the  same  time,  however,  as  Calvin 
rightly  urged,  we  must  allow  that  there  is  a  decided  difference 
between  this  latter  and  the  third  command.  Hence  both  Calvin 
and  Luther,  in  their  exposition  of  the  Decalogue,  treat  the  third 
command  as  relating  to  sin  against  the  majesty  of  God,  whether 
through  false  or  idle  swearing.  For  this  reason,  among  the 
Rabbins,  Aben  Ezra  alone  has  taken  anttfb  and  ^Jj^b  as  identical: 
he  declares  them  to  be  "ina  38  ^aa,  "children  of  the  same  father." 
Abarbanel,  on  the  contrary,  explains,  nbaab  in  mv^bi  ^p^b  bbiD  *nn, 
"it  includes  at  once  the  false  and  the  frivolous  oath."  Jarchi 
and  Kimchi  limit  the  third  command  to  frivolous  oaths  alone, — 
the  former  explaining  it  by  bnnb,  and  the  latter  (in  "Rad.")  by 
■pisb  CwN  ^  TOtta  "sujn  »btt),  "thou  shalt  only  swear  when  it  is 
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necessary"  Even  the  Septuagint  rendering,  iftl  nazaiy,  appears 
to  have  this  sense,  which  Onkelos  also  has  expressed  by  85JU&, 
and  Jonathan  by  typo  by,  which  is  equivalent  to  Bprt,  that  is, 
temere,  frustra.  Maimonides,  too  (see  his  "constit.  de  jurejur." 
c.  i.  §  7),  refers  the  command  of  the  Decalogue  to  empty, 
wordy  oaths,  which  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out,  or  whose  object 
is  self-evident;  as,  for  example,  "that  the  heavens  are  the 
heavens:"  the  prohibition  in  Lev.  xix.  12  he  refers  to  prac- 
ticable oaths.  It  can  also  be  shown  that  the  words,  "the  Name 
of  Jehovah,  thy  God,"  in  this  third  command,  strengthened,  if 
they  did  not  originate,  the  superstitious  fear  of  using  the  title 
"Jehovah"  amongst  the  Jews.  Jarchi  observes  on  Lev.  xix. 
12,  that  there  Moses  writes  only  ^airia,  because  in  Ex.  xx.  he 
had  written  Tj-JipN  -Yrr-D^-na,  and  that,  since  a  man  may  possibly 
sin  by  using  im*Jart  nra,  that  is,  "the  name  peculiar  to  God,"  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  together  here  all  the  names  of  God. — 
Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  application  of  the  third  commandment 
to  frivolous  oaths  is  so  ancient  and  universal;  as,  moreover,  a 
correct  interpretation  must  include  this  reference,  and  the 
Saviour,  therefore,  probably  included  it ;  we  are  necessitated  to 
conclude  that  the  expression  ovx  ijcioQ/joeig  is  based  on  Lev. 
xix.  It  may,  of  course,  be  asked:  If,  in  the  mind  of  Christ, 
the  command  in  the  Decalogue  included  trivial  oaths,  whilst  He 
(as  we  think),  by  His  antithesis,  condemns  only  such  oaths,  why 
did  He  not  rather  unfold  the  true  significance  of  the  words,  "to 
take  the  name  of  God  in  vain?"  To  this  we  reply:  Because  in 
this,  as.  in  other  cases,  our  Lord  Christ  censured,  not  so  much 
the  transgression  of  the  commandments,  as  the  weakening  of  them. 
In  the  present  case,  the  command  was  weakened  by  means 
of  the  additional  clause,  wcodcoGeig,  x.c.L  Though  conceived 
in  Biblical  phraseology,  it  is  evident  that  the  only  object  of  the 
clause  was  to  restrict  the  application  of  the  command  either  to 
religious  vows,  whose  fulfilment  was  for  the  advantage  of  the 
hierarchy  (Mark  vii.  10,  11),  or  to  promissory  oaths,  in  which 
self-interest  plays  a  larger  part  (see  Grotius  and  Beza),  or  to 
oaths  in  which  the  name  of  God  was  expressly  mentioned. 
Both  here  and  in  chap,  xxiii.  our  Lord  raises  His  protest 
against  this  last  evasion  of  conscience;  our  second  supposition 
has  therefore  the  greater  probability  in  its  favour,  as,  in  fact, 
most  writers  acknowledge. 
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Ver.  34,  35.  If  the  words  now  before  us  are  opposed  to 
oaths  in  general  as  a  jiovtjqov,  then  is  this  command  (which, 
however,  Neander  and  Bleek  neglect  to  quote  in  support  of 
their  views)  most  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Mosaic  system,  in 
which  an  oath  was  a  religious  act,  a  solemn  confession  to  the 
true  God.  This  opposition  is  most  distinctly  set  forth  by  Theo- 
phylact:  he  says,  [.id&E  otl  tote  ovk  rjv  jcovrjQov  (to  6[.ivveiv), 
(.iBTa  Ss  Xqcgtov  egti  tzovy\qov,  ojGtceq  xai  to  TtEqiTE^ivEG^ai  uai 
*lovdatQuv\  At  first  sight,  one  would  undoubtedly  conclude 
that  the  TtXrjQWGig  of  the  Old  Testament  command  consisted 
not  merely  in  the  prohibition  of  ettioqkeIv,  but  even  of  evoqkeIv; 
not  merely  in  the  prohibition  of  perjury,1  that  is,  a  perversion 
of  truth  in  a  religious  aspect,  and  of  violating  an  oath,  that  is, 
not  being  true  to  a  religious  promise,  but  also  of  all  oaths  in 
themselves. — It  will  be  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
meaning  and  construction  of  oXcog.  It  is  equivalent  to  to  oXov, 
to.  oXa,  Tolg  oloig,  used  adverbially:  compare  TidvTr],  TtdvTcog, 
Ttdvci,  TtaGL.  Epictetus  says,  in  his  Enchir.  (c.  33):  oqkov 
TcagcuTrjGca,  el  [iev  olov  te,  elg  ditav,  el  da  [irj,  ix  t.  evovtcov. 
c'OXtog  contrasts  the  genus  with  the  individual,  and  forms  the 
antithesis  to  yiccTd  o/uxga  and  %ctTa  fxEqog  (compare  1  Cor.  v.  1, 
vi.  7,  xv.  29;  Plato,  "Sophistes,"  §22,  ed.  Heind.;  Xenoph. 
"Memorabilia,"  vi.  1,  17,  i.  2,  35;  Wettstein  on  1  Cor.  v.  1). 
The  question  is,  accordingly,  What  is  the  particular  to  which 
the  general  term,  oXcog,  is  here  opposed?  As  our  Lord's  pre- 
cept relates  to  the  Old  Testament  command  immediately  pre- 
ceding, the  species  of  that,  ejzioqxeIv,  must  be  the  individual  to 
which  the  genus,  o^ivveiv,  is  opposed.  Concisely  and  aptly  does 
Bengel  remark:  "omnino  utrumque,  falso  et  vere  jurandi  genus, 
non  tamen  verum  juramentum  universaliter  prohibet."2  The 
antithesis  would  therefore  be  incorrectly  understood,  were  we 

1  The  German  word  "Meineid"  (perjury)  is  derived  from  a  substantive  "Mein;" 
perfidia  (Nibelungen,  3896).  Compare  Grimm's  "Rechtsalter  thinner,"  ii.  904. 
Originally,  ^uopxew  =  o'fxvu|Ai.  As  iizi  in  composition  denotes  also  repetition, 
it  has  been  thought  that  the  change  from  the  one  meaning  to  the  other  arose 
from  the  "frequent  swearing"  (comp.  Sirach  xxiii.  10,  o  o'fJivucov  §t£  7tavT<k, 
aTto  afxapt(as  ou  jxt)  xa^apiaSfj).  But  it  is  more  accurate  to  take  ix&  in  the 
hostile  sense. 

*  'AtcXws,  "without  side-purpose,"  would  have  the  same  meaning:  auXw? 
£x<p£petv,  Dion.  Halic.  de  Thucyd.  53,  2;  Arist.  "de  mundo,"  6,  12,  jxexa  arcXiijc 
X'.VTJaeto;. 
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to  suppose,  with  the  opponents  of  all  oaths,  that  all  species 
of  bvoqymv  are  opposed  to  olwg:  the  words  (.trf  opooai  olwg 
which  are  dependent  on  Myw,  express  nothing  more  than  (.irj 
o/livvsts  in  James  v.  12. 

They  do  not,  however,  express  less.  The  construction  re- 
sorted to  by  many  of  the  older  writers,  in  order  to  connect  olwg 
with  the  succeeding  verses  as  forming  a  kind  of  summary  of 
them,  is  forced  and  unnatural;  and,  besides,  it  renders  olwg  quite 
unnecessary.  According  to  this  construction,  the  translation 
would  be,  veto  ne  quocunque  modo  sic  juretis :  so  Dan.  Heinsius 
(see  his  "Exercitationes  sacrse,"  Lugd.  Bat.  1639),  Beza,  Chem- 
nitz, Sarcerius,  Er.  Schmid,  and  Flatt  ("Moral,"  S.  382);  Heu- 
mann  renders,  "Ye  shall  not  swear  at  all  in  that  sense."  The 
view  which  has  been  expounded  by  Maldonatus  is  similar: 
that  olwg  refers  exclusively  to  the  form  of  the  oath, — hence 
"neither  by  God,  nor  even  by  any  creature."  This  construc- 
tion is  possible,  but  there  would  then  be  no  contrast  to  eTtuoq- 
nrjoeig.  This  last-mentioned  construction  was  adopted  without 
a  consideration  whether  it  gave  a  sense  more  favourable  to  the 
permissibility  of  oaths.  Such  a  sense,  however,  would  be  ob- 
tained were  we  to  translate  olwg  by  "in  general"  (compare 
Gusset  in  "Vesp.  Gron."  S.  119,  and  Goschel,  in  Herzog's 
"Eealencycl."  under  the  word  "Eid;" — "swear  not  on  every 
occasion,  and  by  everything").  In  fact,  to  this  meaning  the  for- 
mulas, olwg  Se,  to  ds  nav,  in  the  sense  of  "ne  multa,  denique," 
approximate :  further,  also  olwg  ehcelv,  to  Si  olov,  xa  ola,  votg 
oloig  (compare  Bremi  on  Demosth.  "Olynth."  iii.  S.  187).  In 
one  passage  of  Aristotle  ("Polit."  ii.J2,  §  4),  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise understood.  The  question  there  argued  is,  whether  it  be 
better  to  adopt  the  system  of  communism  or  of  private  property; 
and  the  philosopher  decides,  olwg,  that  is,  in  general,  private 
property  must  exist.1  The  words,  "in  general,  swear  not," 
would  therefore  only  be  a  warning  against  that  usus  promiscuus 
and  temerarius  of  oaths  which  occurs  in  common  life.  But 
where  an  antithesis  is  subjoined,  as  in  the  present  instance,  not 

1  The  passage  runs  as  follows :  e'^ei  ydp  to  £1-  aV^OTe'pwv  ayaSo'v  ■  Xeyw  §£ 
to  £%  a[i.90T£po)v  to  £y.  tou  xoiva?  thai  Ta?  xnq'aeis  xa\  to  £y.  tou  ?8(a<;  ■  Ssl 
yap  Ttws  {J.SV  elvai  xoiva?,  o'Xw?  ?8ta?.  Garve  paraphrases,  "as  a  general  rule,  on 
the  whole,  everything  must  be  some  one's  in  peculiar; — in  special  circumstances, 
however,  and  in  a  partial  respect,  it  must  be  regarded  as  common." 
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mentioning  particular  cases  in  which  it  is  allowable  to  use 
oaths,  but  requiring  in  all  cases  the  simple  "yea,  yea,"  such 
an  expedient  is  plainly  unallowable. 

It  woult  appear,  then,  that  this  TtlrjQcooig  is  in  opposition  to 
the  Old  Testament  lawgiver:  he  prohibits  perjury  and  viola- 
tion of  oaths:  Christ  forbids  oaths  themselves.  Such  an  oppo- 
sition must,  to  the  highest  degree,  have  excited  surprise,  on 
account  of  its  variance  with  the  Old  Testament  view  of  oaths. 
In  Ex.  xxii.  11  and  Deut.  vi.  13,  x.  20,  oaths  by  God  are  com- 
manded: according  to  Isa.  xix  18,  lxv.  16;  Jer.  iv.  2;  Ps.  lxiii. 
12,- they  are  a  mark  of  the  true  worshippers  of  God;  in  Gen. 
xxii.  16;  Isa.  xlv.  23,  God  is  represented  as  swearing  by  Him- 
self. Jewish  theologians  have  therefore  ranked  oaths  among 
the  rites  of  Divine  worship,  and  amongst  acts  of  confession  of 
God.  Maimonides  says,  in  his  "Constit.  de  jurejur."  (see  c.  11, 
§  1),  ain  b"Ha  smpi  mm  am  rmrfi  wra  biixi  raws  woiaii 
lEiDn  yntinb,  "an  oath  in  the  name  of  God  is  a  kind  of  worship, 
it  is  an  act  of  great  reverence  to  swear  in  the  name  of  God." 
With  this  compare  the  beautiful  comment  of  Kimchi  on  Jer. 
iv.  2,  the  closing  words  of  which  are,  "Not  every  man  is  fit 
to  swear  truly,  TarrNi  DttJin  wp  «b»,  but  only  such  as  fear  and 
love  God."  Whereas,  then,  under  the  Old  Covenant  an  oath  was 
an  act  of  worship,  He  who  came  to  fulfil  that  covenant  is  held  to 
have  declared  all  oaths  to  be  of  the  evil  one,  of  the  devil  ($#  tov 
TcovrjQov).1  Were  this  so,  we  ought  to  inquire  very  zealously 
into  the  reason  of  this  New  Testament  condemnation  of  oaths. 
It  must  have  been  based  either  on  a  deep  and  true  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  an  oath,  or  on  the  immoral  condition  of  him  who 
takes  an  oath,  or  of  him  who  requires  an  oath,  or  in  both  at  once. 

Recent  theological  writers  on  ethics,  such  as  Sailer,  Reinhard, 
DeWette,  Harless,  Rothe,  and  others,  have  unanimously  decided 
that  the  Christian  idea  of  an  oath2  is,  "an  affirmation  of  the 

1  Chrysostom  felt  that  the  expression,  ix.  xou  TCOVTjpoC,  brought  him  into  col- 
lision with  the  authority  of  the  Old  Covenant,  if  it  is  to  be  applied  to  oaths 
as  such :  he  takes  refuge  this  difficulty  in  the  figure  of  hyperbole :  iv.  tou 
Ttoviqpou  i'cpiQaev  aura  etvat,  ouy_  I'va  Ss^yj  toO  8ia($oXou  ttjv  TtotXaiav  ouaav,  aXX' 
?vx  tj.£Ta  TioXXfjs  tt);  utc£p{5oXy)C  axayaYf]  tijs  itaXata;  eureXe^a?. 

2  By  way  of  explanation  of  the  German  "Eid"  (oath),  Adelung  adduces 
"i  :  Grimm  compares  "aiva,  eiva,"  that  is,  "law;"  in  the  Swedish  laws,  "Lag" 
(lex)  signifies    "oath."      Jus   and  jurare  are    one  word.     r'Opxo?,    from    d'pyoi), 
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truth  under  appeal  to  God,  the  avenger  of  untruth."  Cicero 
defines  it,  "affirmatio  religiosa"  (de  off.  3,  29).  The  school  of 
Kant  naturally  set  itself  in  opposition  to  oaths  in  this  sense; 
but  this  polemic,  which  was  rooted  in  an  abstract  Deism,  we 
may  now  pass  by  as  antiquated  (see  the  "Religion  innerhalb 
der  Grenzen  der  blossen  Vernunft,"  2  A.  S.  240;  Pott,  ude 
jurisjurandi  natura  morali,"  in  the  "Sylloge  comm.  T.  V.;" 
K.  Ludwig  Nitzsch,  "de  judicandis  morum  prseceptis  in  N.  T. 
a  communi  omnium  hominum  ac  temporum  usu  alienis  comm. 
vi.;"  Gutbier,  in  Augusti's  "Theolog.  Blatter,"  1  Jahrgang, 
No.  24,  S.374).  Rothe's  view  also,  in  agreement  with  Rein- 
hard,  Marheineke,  and  others,  is,  that  "an  oath  is  rather  a  reli- 
gious confession  of  the  highest  solemnity,  an  act  of  worship  in 
the  strict  sense,  and  ought  always  to  be  regarded  as  such." 

The  immorality  of  the  oath  could  only  consist  in  the  un- 
trustworthiness  of  the  person  swearing,  and  the  want  of  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  person  requiring  him  to  swear.  In 
this  way  the  oath  was  rejected,  as  being  opposed  to  self-respect, 
by  the  Essenes  (Josephus,  de  bello  Judaico,  ii.  8,  6),  by  the 
Pythagoreans  (Diogenes  Laert.  c.  viii.  §  22),  and  by  the  Stoics 
(Epictetus,  "Enchirid."  §xxxiii.;  Marcus  Aurelius,  elg  lav-cov, 
iii.  5) :  the  last  allowed  it  at  least  to  be  used  only  in  extreme 
cases.  Generally  speaking,  the  principle  of  the  more  moral 
Greek  was  such  as  Isocrates  expresses  (ad  Demonic,  c.  xxiii.): 
"An  upright  man  must  lead  such  a  life  as  will  gain  more  con- 
fidence in  him  than  an  oath  can  do.  Only  in  order  to  free 
himself  from  a  base  calumniation,  or  to  deliver  a  friend,  may  he 
swear:  thou  mayest  not  do  so  for  the  sake  of  money,  even  if 
thou  swearest  truly."  Plato  also  requires  the  oath  to  be  used 
but  rarely ;  and  in  Philo  we  accordingly  read  (de  decern  orac.  ii. 
194,  ed.  Mang.):  "/.dlhocov  xcci  ftuocpskeovaTov  ytal  ccq^iottov 
xji  XoyiyJfj  <pvGEL  to  avoj[.iorov,  ovtwq  alyd-eveiv  scp  eyidoxov 
dedidayidvfy  wg  zovg  Xdyovg  ogxovg  elvai  vo/tl^ead-at.  Sirach 
xxiii.  9,  warned  those  who  would  speak  wisely  against  much 
swearing;  and  even  Maimonides  comes  to  the  conclusion:  "It 
is  a  great  blessing  for  men  not  to  swear  at  all"  (de  jurejur. 
c.  xii.  §  12).  The  oath  is  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the 
highest  place  of  the  Christian  life  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 

apxew:  see  Scheidius  in  Lennep's  "Etymol."  ii.  685;  Heb.  vi.  16  might  also 
be  compared. 
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by  Origen,  and  by  Augustine.1  While,  as  will  be  seen  from 
subsequent  references,  from  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity, 
many  regarded  the  oath  as  absolutely  unchristian. 

In  modern  times,  Erasmus,  who  also  regarded  the  prohibi- 
tion of  divorce  as  required  only  of  those  who  had  attained  to 
Christian  perfection,  was  the  first  to  express  the  opinion,  that,  in 
giving  this  command,  our  Lord's  intention  was  to  show  that  the 
Christian  character  ought  to  be  so  perfect  that  no  oaths  should 
any  more  be  required  of  Christians.  This  view  was  supported 
by  Pelicanus  and  Bucer  among  the  Reformers.  The  latter 
remarks:  ita  fidos  inter  vos  mutuo  et  veritatis  studiosos  esse 
addecet,  siquidem  cives  vultis  esse  regni  coalorum,  ut  simplex 
sive  affirmatio  sive  negatio  ad  faciendam  fidem  quacunque  in 
re  cuique  s&tis  sit. — At  si  quis  agat  cum  iis,  qui  ea  dilectione 
prsediti  non  sunt  ut  simplici  affirmationi  fidem  habeant,  possit- 
que  illis  jurando  fidem  facere  rei  ad  gloriam  Dei  facientis,  ne- 
quaquam  peccabit  jurando.  The  same  view  is  maintained  by 
Stirm  in  the  treatise,  "Revision  der  Gruende  fur  und  wider  den 
Eid;"  in  Klaiber's  Stud,  der  wurtenb.  Geistlichkeit,  I.  Band, 
3tes  EL;  Olshausen,  De  Wette  (Christliche  Sittenlehre,  iii.  S. 
121  ff.),  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Neander.  Olshausen  says:  All 
the  commands  given  here  have  their  full  significance  in  the 
kingdom  of  God:  apart  from  that  kingdom,  however,  not  one 
of  them  can  be  applied  literally.  '!?%  tov  tcovtjqov  has  been  ac- 
cordingly supposed  by  many  to  denote,  the  evil  which  necessitates 
oaths:  Augustine,  Glossa  ordinaris:  tu  non  malum  facis,  qui 
bene  uteris  juratione,  quae,  esti  non  bona,  tamen  necessaria  est, 
ut  alteri  persuadeas  quod  utiliter  suades,  sed  a  malo  est  illius, 
cujus  infirmitate  cogeris  jurare:  so  Stirm,  S.  107.  But  if  here 
the  stress  were  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  immoral  element 
consists  in  requiring  an  oath,  it  were  strange  that  the  command 

1  Clement,  in  the  Paedag.  iii.  299,  contents  himself  with  warning  people  against 
the  use  of  oaths  in  common  life.  In  the  Strom,  vii.  p.  729,  861,  f.  ed.  Pott, 
he  allows  their  use  on  rare  occasions  (aTOtvto)?),  but  bids  Christians  aspire  to 
such  a  character  for  veracity  that  oaths  would  not  be  required  of  them. 
Origen  exhorts  first  of  all  to  strive  to  swear  £v  aXY)^£ia,  '/.plan  xca.  dtxatoauvir) 
(Jer.  iv.  2),  tva  fiexa  touto,  rcpoxcvbac  xt?,  a£io?  ye'v^tai,  toO  fXT)  ojxWeiv  oXw; 
(horn.  v.  in  Jer.  T.  iii.).  Augustine  condemns  not  the  swearer  so  much  as  the 
person  requiring  him  to  swear;  of  himself  he  says:  quantum  ad  me  attinet, 
juro — sed  magna  necessitate  compulsus  (his  thought  is  admirably  expanded  in 
Sermo  180,  in  ev.  Joh.  c.  ix.  opp.  T.  v.), 
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is  directed  against  talcing  an  oath.  There  is,  therefore,  much 
more  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  opposite  opinion  held  by  Rothe, 
that  the  command  is  directed  against  unnecessary,  thoughtless 
swearing,  not  against  taking  a  required  oath.1  Yet  the  ma- 
jority of  critics  consider  that  the  command  of  Christ  refers 
really  to  an  ideal  kingdom,  where  oaths  are  neither  required 
nor  given:  because,  although  it  is  only  swearing  that  is  for- 
bidden, this  presupposes  a  condition  in  which  oaths  are  not 
demanded.  It  is,  of  course,  taken  for  granted  that  oaths  are 
permitted  where  this  ideal  kingdom  does  not  yet  exist.  But  if 
this  command  does  not  relate  to  the  present  sinful,  earthly  state, 
if  it  is  really  to  be  regarded  as  a  prophecy  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
mand, would  it  not  bear  a  character  entirely  different  from  the 
other  commands  of  this  discourse?  For,  which  of  the  other 
commands  does  not  suppose  that  the  world  in  which  it  is  to  be 
obeyed  is  a  world  full  of  sin,  in  which  men  are  angry,  in  which 
lustful  looks  are  cast,  in  which  divorces  occur,  and  blows  are 
given  ?  It  is,  indeed,  surprising  that  even  the  most  recent  ex- 
positors have  overlooked  this  consideration. 

In  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  actually  placed,  the 
use  of  the  oath  is  necessarily  conceded  in  certain  cases.  That  the 
absolute  prohibition  of  swearing  does  not  extend  to  our  present 
circumstances,  may  be  seen  most  clearly  from  the  conduct  of 
Christ  Himself  and  His  Apostles  in  relation  to  oaths.  St  Paul 
frequently  makes  use  of  asseverations,  "as  we  must  regard  as 
essentially  of  the  nature  of  swearing ;"  this  Rothe  himself  admits : 
e.g.,  2  Cor.  i.  23;  Rom.  i.  9;  Phil.  i.  8;  1  Cor.  xv.  31  (it  may 
be  otherwise  in  the  case  of  1  Thess.  ii.  5,  10;  2  Cor.  xi.  11,  31; 
Gal.  i.  20;  1  Tim.  v.  21).  Then  there  are  those  other  expres- 
sions which  approach  very  nearly  to  the  form  of  an  oath,  Rom. 
ix.  1;  2  Cor.  ii.  17,  xi.  10;  Eph.  iv.  17;  1  Thess.  v.  27.  The 
Christian  idea  of  the  oath  was  not  essentially  different  from  that 


1  Just  so,  Luther  observes :  "We  kuow  well  that  our  Lord  is  not  here  laying 
down  rules  for  the  management  of  worldly  affairs,  or  what  concerns  the  magis- 
tracy, but  that  He  speaks  only  for  the  guidance  of  each  Christian  man,  and 
shows  how  he  ought  to  live."  To  this  also  Melanchthon  refers  in  his  answer  to 
the  objection  of  the  Anabaptists,  viz.,  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  distinguish 
the  law  from  the  Gospel.  The  majority  of  English  theologians — Hammond, 
Clarke,  Doddridge — take  the  same  view,  only  they  regard  the  oaths  required 
by  the  magistracy  as  forming  exceptions. 
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of  the  Old  Testament:  this  is  proved  by  Heb.  vi.  13 — 16.  And 
those  formulas  in  St  Paul  have  this  peculiarity,  that  there  is  no 
allusion  in  them,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  to  a  required  oath ; 
a  circumstance  which  is  also  unfavourable  to  Rothe's  distinc- 
tion quoted  above.  Very  truly  observes  St  Chrysostom  on 
Phil.  i.  8:  ov%  cog  cxmOTOv/uevog  (.idqxvQa  xaXel  tov  Qeov,  alti 
r/,  7roXXrjg  dia&strecog  tovto  txolbX'  xai  xot  acpodga  7ieTcelo$ai  xal 
&ac}t}£lv.  It  is  very  true,  that  in  a  state  of  mind  free  from  such 
vacillation  and  disturbance,  the  necessity  would  not  arise  to 
give  expression  in  certain  moments  to  this  state,  in  such  phrases 
as,  "God  is  my  witness  etc. ;"  but  equally  certain  is  it,  that  in  a 
soul  in  which  religion  and  the  world  are  striving  for  the  mastery, 
the  necessity  may  at  times  arise  to  give  distinct  expression  to 
the  feeling  of  his  dependence  upon  God,  and,  by  expressing,  to 
strengthen  that  feeling.  W.  Bauer  (in  loc.  cit.,  S.  13)  truly 
says,  that  "for  the  religious  man,  every  confirmation  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  oath :"  only  that  the  oath  is  simply  the  express  realiz- 
ing of  the  presence  of  God ;  and  there  would  be  no  need  of  this, 
if  the  consciousness  of  God  were  never  liable  to  wax  feeble  and 
dim.  To  those  passages  from  St  Paul  we  may  now  add  the 
oath  of  our  Lord  before  the  civil  ruler,  St  Matt.  xxvi.  63 :  be- 
cause the  words,  "thou  hast  said,"  are  really  a  judicial  oath; 
for  among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  ourselves,  it  was  often  the 
judge  who  stated  the  form  of  oath,  whilst  the  accused  made  it 
his  own  by  the  word  ^aa.1 

For  the  reasons  already  given,  we  cannot  regard  the  words 
of  the  text  as  containing  an  absolute  prohibition.  We  may, 
therefore,  inquire  if  it  is  possible  to  find  in  them  another  mean- 
ing. Many  of  the  commentators  do  nothing  more  than  make 
assertions  which  they  do  not  attempt  to  prove.  Menochius 
adds,  without  further  comment,  to  the  non  jurate  omnino  of  the 
Vulgate :  scil.  nisi  causa  sufficiens  subsit  (this  recalls  the  above- 
mentioned  addition  to  the  marriage-formula,  p.  248).  Melanch- 
thon,  Bullinger,  Este,  Cocceius,  and  many  more,  also  leave  the 
olcog  entirely  out  of  account.  One  of  the  most  usual  expedients 
was  to  suppose  that  the  olcog  referred  merely  to  the  common 
modes  of  swearing.    Two  explanations  have  been  given  by  those 

1  The  oath,  i»S6?  mSK,  and  the  oath  prompted  by  others  B^-N  *E* ,,  were 
equivalent:  Maimonides,  constit.  de  jurejur.  c.  xi.  §  10;  Selden,  de  Synedr.  ii. 
11,  p.  830;'Saalschutz,  Mosaisches  Recht,  S.  615. 
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critics  who  defend  the  oath.  Either  the  saying  has  been  viewed 
as  a  prohibition  of  the  promissory  oath,  the  subject  of  which 
is  not  in  the  power  of  men ;  or  as  a  prohibition  of  the  thought- 
less oath.  The  former  view  has  been  held  by  Socinus,  Grotius 
(compare  de  jure  belli  et  pacis,  L.  ii.  c.  xiii.  §  21),  Episcopius, 
Wolzogen,  and  in  modern  times,  Gloeckler.  According  to  Gro- 
tius, the  pharisaic  gloss  had  limited  the  Old  Testament  com- 
mand to  promissory  oaths :  allusion  to  which  is  made,  according 
to  him,  in  ver.  37,  which,  after  James  v.  12,  he  explains  thus : 
"Your  promise  in  answer  to  questions,  such  as  Dabisne  ?  should 
be  the  simple  dabo :  it  is  unseemly  because  the  future  is  not  in 
the  power  of  man,  comp.  ver.  36."  But  as  the  exposition  of 
ver.  37  will  show,  this  view  is  ungrammatical.  Besides,  it  can- 
not be  seen  that  oaths  of  asseveration  are  more  permissible  than 
oath  of  promise :  accidents  may  occur  over  which  man  has  no 
control,  as  sickness  or  death;  and  then  the  oath  ceases  to  be 
binding. 

The  Redeemer  speaks  alone  of  those  irrelevant  oaths  which 
are  made  in  common  life.  In  this  view,  Roman  Catholic,  Pro- 
testant, Socinian,  and  Rationalistic  expositors  are  for  the  most 
part  agreed.  So  Luther,  who  remarks,  that,  in  itself,  swearing  is 
as  little  immoral  as  cursing:  Calvin,  Zwingly,  Bullinger,  Bucer, 
Przipcov,  Calixt,  Calov,  Bengel,  Eisner,  Paulus,  Fritzsche,  Stier, 
Ewald.  The  latter  remarks:  "The  name  of  God  is  omitted 
in  Matthew  and  James  simply  because  in  those  times  men 
usually  feared  to  swear  by  Him,  except  in  courts  of  law,  which 
are  not  here  alluded  to."  If  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  text, 
then  its  fulfilment  by  Christ  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  other 
commandment :  in  the  Old  Testament,  there  was  to  be  so  great 
a  reverence  for  God,  that  perjury  was  prohibited;  in  the  New 
Testament,  there  is  to  be  so  great  reverence,  that  even  each 
thoughtless  oath  must  be  avoided.  In  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  this  view,  Zwingli  remarks,  that  the  oath  mentioned  is  not 
the  oath  required  by  God  in  courts  of  law,  but  the  substitutions 
for  it  used  in  common  life.  If  this  be  true,  it  would  certainly 
strongly  confirm  our  view.  Let  us  inquire.  If,  as  Euthymius, 
Grotius,  Neander  suppose,  the  ofivvvm  olcog  includes  the  oath 
by  God,  it  would  not  be  so ;  for  then  the  division  which  follows, 
ver.  34,  etc.,  would  stand  to  what  precedes  in  the  relation  of  a 
climax.    Grotius :  ne  quidem  per  coelum — graviter  falluntur  qui 
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a  Christo  improbari  putant  consuetudinem  jurandi  per  res  alias 
extra  deum.  Neander:  "Our  Lord  mentions  only  certain 
figurative  forms  of  oath,  in  order  more  expressly  to  show  that 
He  would  banish  every  from  of  asseveration  out  of  His  king- 
dom.1' Grotius  calls  in  to  support  his  view  the  saying  in  James 
v.  12,  "Neither  by  any  other  oath."  With  regard  to  the  last 
passage,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  (and  this  Stirm  admits) 
that  the  most  important  oath,  the  direct  oath  by  God,  should  be 
loosely  added  to  the  indirect  oath  by  God:  we  must  rather  sup- 
pose those  other  oaths  {allot  Ttvig  oqxoi)  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  with  those  already  mentioned.  Further,  if  the  phrase, 
"swear  not  at  all,"  included  swearing  by  God,  should  we  not 
rather  expect  to  have  here  the  conjunctive  ^irjde  instead  of  the 
disjunctive  [irpe  (as  Br.  Bauer  remarks,  Synoptiker,  345)? 
With  greater  appearance  of  truth,  De  Wette  remarks:  "The 
form  of  swearing  by  God  did  not  require  to  be  mentioned,  as 
the  sin  of  it  is  self-evident ;  and  it  is  implied  both  in  the  previous 
anodtoOEig  de  tm  nvgiqi,  and  in  what  succeeds.  The  ground  of 
the  condemnation  of  all  those  oaths  in  which  God  is  not  imme- 
diately invoked,  implies  the  condemnation  of  the  oath  by  God." 
But  from  the  phrase,  aitodwaetg  tm  nvgiq),  we  should  be  forced 
to  conclude  that  the  b^oom  refers  to  swearing  by  God,  only  if 
we  are  to  take  the  word  in  the  sense  of  prsestare  jus  jurandum 
(Kypke),  not  if  it  means  servare  jus  jurandum.  However,  as, 
in  the  subsequent  statement  concerning  indirect  oaths,  these  are 
placed  on  the  same  footing  with  direct  oaths,  the  question  is 
still  an  open  one,  on  what  ground  only  the  former,  and  not  the 
latter,  are  mentioned  in  the  condemnatory  clause.  It  cannot 
certainly  be  said  that  the  condemnation  of  the  one  presup- 
poses the  condemnation  of  the  other;  the  reason  why  only 
the  indirect  oaths  are  mentioned,  and  not  swearing  by  God, 
may  be  learnt  from  the  Jewish  practice  with  regard  to  swear- 
ing. From  Matt,  xxiii.  26  seqq.,  as  well  as  from  numerous 
sayings  of  the  Talmud  and  the  Rabbins,  and  even  from  the 
testimony  of  so  accomplished  a  Jew  as  Maimonides,  it  may 
be,  and  has  been  shown,  that  not  one  of  all  the  indirect  forms 
of  oath  which  are  enumerated  here,  was  valid  in  a  court  of 
law,  because  they  were  not  regarded  as  binding.  Even  vows 
made  in  human  affairs  were  not  regarded  as  binding  if  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  vow  was  made  was  not  dis- 
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tinctly  expressed:  tr.  Nedarim,  with  the  comments  of  Mai- 
monides,  in'  Surenhus  Mischna  iii.  122.  The  same  principle 
was  maintained  also  in  the  case  of  oaths.  Maimonides  declares 
(according  to  the  Halacha)  that  oaths  by  heaven,  by  the  earth, 
by  the  Prophets,  and  even  when  the  swearer  intended  to  refer  to 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  were  not  binding,  and  that  the  judges 
acquitted  people  of  them  (Constit.  de  jurej.  c.  xii.  §  3).  The 
only  oath  which  was  valid  in  courts  of  law,  and  which  was 
binding,  was  the  oath  by  the  name  or  by  one  of  the  titles  of 
God  (comp.  Maimonides  and  Selden  De  Synedriis,  2,  11,  S.  801). 
Now  the  opponents  of  the  oath  admitted  that  the  words,  "Thou 
shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths,"  had  been  added  by 
the  pharisaic  expositors  of  the  Scriptures,  simply  with  the  object 
of  vindicating  the  sanctity  and  obligation  of  those  direct  oaths 
which  were  valid  in  courts  of  law.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
command  of  Christ  can  be  understood  only  in  this  sense:  uYe 
must,  from  fear  of  God,  abstain  not  only  from  perjury,  but 
from  swearing  at  all:  from  such  swearing  as  you  are  wont  to 
use  in  common  life."  With  regard  to  the  practice  of  swearing 
in  common  life,  some  allusion  is  made  to  it  in  Lev.  v.  4 :  "If  a 
soul  swear,  pronouncing  with  his  lips  to  do  evil,  or  to  do  good, 
whatsoever  it  be  that  a  man  shall  pronounce  with  an  oath,  and 
it  be  hid  from  him."  In  explaining  this  precept,  Aben  Esra 
speaks  of  the  practice  of  swearing  as  universal  in  his  day,  so 
that  he  says,  men  swear  daily  countless  times,  and  swear  that 
they  have  not  sworn.  He  adds,  riklfifi  ^a'nb  p^son  Wisiya  dnt  pi, 
"This  offence  alone  makes  our  exile  yet  longer  last."  From 
the  New  Testament  we  have  instances  of  thoughtless  swearing 
and  repeated  swearing  in  the  case  of  St  Peter,  Matt.  xxvi. 
72 — 74 ;  and  an  illustration  of  the  evasive  forms  of  swearing  in 
Martial  x.  ep.  95,  ecce  negas,  jurasque  mihi^er  templa  Tonantis, 
non  credo;  jura,  verpe,  per  Anchialum  (in  nib^). 

Let  us  now  take  an  historical  view  of  the  various  opinions 
upon  the  subject  of  oaths  held  in  the  Christian  Church.  First 
of  all,  we  are  met  by  the  precept  of  St  James,  which  is  almost 
identical  with  the  words  of  Christ  in  St  Matthew :  St  James 
V.  12,  7tQ0  TtdvTwv  6e\  adeXcpoi  (.lov,  furj  ojuvvexe  (.nqxe  xov  ovqavbv, 
(.irpE  Ttp>  yrjv,  (.irp^e  allov  riva  oqkov  rjTco  de  vfiwv  to  val,  vai, 
/.al  to  ovj  ov'  %va  fxr  vub  kqiglv  TtsorjTe.  Some  explain  this  to 
mean :  "that  your  yes  be  a  true  and  veritable  yes, — that  is,  a 

17 
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yes  of  deeds."  Thus  Zwingly,  Grotius,  Theile,  Kern,  and  Hil- 
genfeld  (Kritische  Untersuch.  ueber  die  Evv.  Justtns,  S.  175). 
Thus  regarded,  the  words  of  St  James  would  be  somewhat 
different  from  our  passage.  We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that 
the  sense  of  both  passages  is  the  same,  namely  this :  "Let  your 
loyog  yiaTacpccTiY.6g  be  a  simple  Yes,  and  your  loyog  arrocpazrAog 
be  a  simple  No."  For,  first,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
idea  of  the  two  passages  is  the  same;  then  it  must  be  noted 
that  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  c.  xvi.,  the  Clementine  Homilies, 
iii.  55,  xix.  2,  Clemens  Alex.,  Strom,  v.  p.  596,  ed.  Pott,  and 
Epiphanius  adv.  haer.  xix.  6,  all  agree  to  regard  the  second 
half  of  the  saying  of  St  James  as  the  words  of  Christ  (Semisch 
Denkwuerdigkeiten  des  Justin,  S.  375).  No  doubt  Hilgenfeld 
says  that  the  quotations  in  Justin,  and  this  among  the  rest, 
are  not  taken  from  our  Gospel;  and  he  even  expresses  the  sus- 
picion that  the  form  of  the  tradition  in  St  Matthew  "is  an 
attempt  again  to  introduce  a  mode  of  asseveration  similar  to  an 
oath"  (comp.  also  his  "Entstehung  der  Evv."  S.  63).  That, 
however,  Justin  was  acquainted  with  our  Gospel ,  is  a  position 
which,  to  our  mind,  has  been  proved  by  Semisch;  comp.  also 
Ritschl  in  Zellers  Jahrb.  1851,  S.  486  f.1  If,  now,  we  are 
to  maintain  that  St  James  quoted  the  words  of  our  Lord, 
although  with  a  modification  similar  to  that  presented  by  those 
passages  in  St  John,  where  he  has  a  double  ajnrtv,  while  the 
other  Evangelists  have  but  one,  it  might  yet  appear  questionable, 
when  we  bear  in  mind  the  wide-spread  feeling  in  the  early 
Church  touching  the  absolute  character  of  the  command  against 
swearing,  if  the  Apostle  gave  the  words  of  his  Master  the  re- 
lative signification  which  we  have  shown  them  to  bear. 

If  our  Lord  Himself  intended  to  express  an  absolute  condem- 
nation of  the  oath,  He  does  not  place  it  in  the  category  of  moral 
imperfection,  but  He  regards  it  as  a  positive  sin.  This  is  implied 
in  the  words,  "lest  ye  fall  into  condemnations"  His  decision  is 
therefore  that  expressed  by  the  believing  Jews  in  the  ev.  Nicod. 
c.  ii.  S.  532,   ed.  Thilo:   fyielg  v6f.wv  sx°^ev  W  ofivveiv,   otl 

1  With  reference  to  the  quotation  of  the  passages  in  the  Const,  apost.  v. 
12,  even  Hilgenfeld  observes  (Krit.  Unters.  S.  177)  that  the  author  of  the 
Constitutiones,  although  he  had  before  him  the  text  of  St  Matthew,  yet  says, 
using  the  words  of  St  James:  e?vai  8k  to  va\  vat,  xa\  to  ou  ovJ,  toi?  TCtaTOi? 
wzpsYYua. 
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a/naQTia  toxiv.  It  must  be  confessed  that  such  a  view  is  rather 
out  of  keeping  with  the  Old  Testament  complexion  of  the 
Epistle,  especially  when  we  consider  the  practice  of  St  Paul  and 
the  decision  of  Heb.  vi.  16,  which  is  so  entirely  opposed  to  this 
view.  In  no  case,  however,  can  we  suppose  that  the  oaths 
spoken  of  refer  to  the  oaths  of  courts  of  law :  the  context 
forbids  it.  In  ver.  9 — 11  men  are  exhorted  to  submit  to  in- 
justice without  murmuring,  in  hope  of  the  speedy  judgment  of 
God.  Can,  then,  the  oaths  spoken  of  here  be  any  other  than 
those  which  are  called  forth  by  the  spirit  of  impatience  or  of 
revenge? 

Moreover,  it  can  scarcely  be  proved  that  oaths  were  universally 
condemned  as  sinful  in  the  Church  of  the  first  two  centuries :  this 
was  done  rather  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  and  in  yet  later 
times, — only,  it  is  true,  by  limited  circles,  but  for  that  reason 
all  the  more  decidedly.  The  oldest  testimony  against  swearing 
is  that  in  Justin,  from  the  second  half  of  the  second  century, 
Apol.  i.  c.  xvi:  tteqI  dizov  ^  o^ivvvat  olcog,  Talrjdrj  di  Xiyetv  ael, 
ovTwg  7iaqe%elevoaTO'  /.irj  of.i6at]xe  oltog,  k.t.I.:  the  words  sound 
very  decise;  yet  they  must  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  Cle- 
ment Alex.,  Origen  (see  above,  p.  252),  viz.,  as  expressing  what 
ought  to  be  the  end  and  aim  of  Christians;  so  that  swearing 
would  be  regarded  as  an  imperfection  rather  than  a  sin.  In  this 
sense,  too,  we  may  understand  the  general  expression  of  Irenaeus 
(c.  haer.  ii.  32) :  non  solum  non  perjurare,  sed  nee  jurare  prsecepit 
Deus.  That  this  opinion  of  ours  is  no  arbitrary  assumption,  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  Constitutiones  apostolicae  vii. 
3,  we  have  first  the  quotation  of  the  words  of  Christ,  ov/,  sttloq- 
Kt]G€ig,  tQQe&rj  ydo,  jurj  o/liogcci  oliog,  and  then  come  the  words: 
el  di  iLirjys,  vmv  evooy,rjGr]g.  In  the  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp 
(c.  xi.)  the  latter  declares,  in  answer  of  the  summons  of  the  Pro- 
consul, that  it  was  not  permitted  him  as  a  Christian  to  swear  by 
the  Genius  of  the  Emperor.  Tertullian  also  regards  this  as  un- 
christian,— not  so,  however,  to  swear  by  the  health  of  the  Emperor 
(apolog.  c.  xxxiii.).  In  the  third  century,  Novatus  makes  his 
followers  swear  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  that  they  would 
remain  faithful  to  him.  (Eusebius  h.  e.  vi.  43).  The  Clemen- 
tines, in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century,  hold  that  our  Lord 
Himself  swore,  and  regard  the  phrase,  "Verily  I  say,"  as  an  oath 
(Recognitiones  vi.  9,  Horn.  xi.  26;  Hilgenfeld,  crit.  Unters.  S. 

17* 
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342).  Although  Gregory  Nazianz.,  on  becoming  a  Christian, 
made  a  rule  to  live  ava)(.toTog,  he  yet  allowed  weaker  Christians  to 
swear  (ed.  Par.  i.  760,  ii.  18,  224  ff.).  Also  Athanasius  swears 
in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  (Opp.  i.  p.  525).  The  author 
of  the  opus  imperfectum  speaks  of  clergy  who,  holding  the  New 
Testament,  swore  on  it :  he  finds  fault  with  this  practice  him- 
self, because  he  says  that  it  makes  them  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences of  the  oath.  Hilary  regards  the  oath  as  given  for  the 
rudiores:  in  simplicitate  viventibus  jurandi  religione  opus  non 
est,  cum  quibus  semper  quod  est  est :  from  this,  however,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  absolutely  condemns  swearing.  Jerome  more 
decidedly  (ad  locum) :  he  says  that  the  oath  by  God  in  the  Old 
Testament  was  merely  a  concession,  the  object  of  which  was, 
to  prevent  the  people  from  swearing  by  idols:  Evangelica 
autem  Veritas  non  recipit  juramentum,  cum  omnis  sermo  fidelis 
pro  jurejurando  sit.  So  Pelagius,  in  accordance  with  his  moral 
characteristics  (ad  Demetr.  c.  xxii.).  The  milder  view  of  Augus- 
tine has  been  already  alluded  to  (p.  253).  The  most  rigorous  are 
the  view  of  the  Antiochians  —  above  all,  that  of  Chrysostom.1 
The  same  strict  view  is  also  to  be  found  in  Theophylact  and 
Euthymius.  In  the  Western  Church  also,  as  Druthmar  ob- 
serves, the  oath  was  regarded  as  not  permitted  to  the  perfectiores, 
neither  to  the  clergy  (in  the  Synod  of  Tribur,  a.  a.  895).  The 
old  difficulties  were  raised  again  by  those  sects  which  insisted 
upon  going  back  to  the  letter  of  Scripture:  the  followers  of 
Wickliffe,  the  Mennonites,  the  Quakers,  and  the  Eussian  sects 
of  the  Raskolnikes,  Duchoborzens,  and  Philipponites. 

Very  unsatisfactory  are  the  attempts  which  these  opponents 
of  oaths  have  made  to  elude  the  Biblical  argument.  Augus- 
tine characterizes  several  of  them  as  ridiculous, — as,  e.g.,  that 
the  per  Deum  is  essential  to  an  oath ;  and  he  lays  special  stress 
upon  the  vrj  in  1  Cor.  xv.  31,  as  showing  that  oaths  are  per- 
missible (ep.  157,  T.  i.  424,  Sermo  181,  c.  v.  in  Joh.  i.).  Chry- 
sostom expounds  1  Cor.  xv.  31  incorrectly,  and  passes  over  in 
silence  2  Cor.  i.  23,  where  the  Apostle  calls  God  to  record 

1  T(  ouv,  he  says  on  our  passage,  av  a7caiTifj  w*  6'pxov,  (pr\a\,  xal  avayxiqv 
InaLyf] ;  o  toO  0£ou  90'pos  Tf(s  avayxiQS  Suvarwrepo?.  The  strongest  expression 
is  as  follows:  e'rciopxcfv  oux  av^ovrai  (oi  toO  Xptarou),  fxaXXov  8£  ou8e  ofxvueiv 
aXXd  ttqv  y^wttccv  e'xTfiYjSiQvouav  £'AotvT0  7cpoTepov,  YjopxovTiva 
o'tco  too  <Jx6y.0LX0«;  Ttpoe'a^ai  (hom.  x.  ad  Antioch.  T.  ii.  Montf.). 
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Pseudo-Basil.,  in  Ps.  xiv.  (Opp.  i.  346),  makes  the  following 
pointless  observation  on  1  Cor.  xv.  31 :  ov  7taqiq%ovGE  rrjg  evay- 
yeliKrjg  didaoxaltag  o  evayyeliov  TtemGTEVLievog,  alia  loyov 
tpilov  8voxrj^ccTLjraQad£dcoK6voQy,ov,  %.r.l.  Theremark 
of  Pelagius  on  the  same  passage  is  almost  childish :  per  non  sem- 
per significatio  juramenti  est.  Nam  si  dicam,  per  puerum  misi: 
non  statim  per  puerum  jurasse  recte  putabor.  Origen  (Opp.  T. 
iii.  p.  910)  seeks  to  weaken  the  force  of  Matt.  xxvi.  64,  by  main- 
taining that  Christ  there  neither  affirms  nor  denies  a  question, 
which  Origen  yet  recognises  as  an  adjuration;  but  that  the 
words,  "Thou  sayest  it,"  are  merely  a  reproachful  retort. 
Barclay,  the  apologist  of  the  Quakers,  says  (Apol.,  Propos.  xv. 
§  12):  The  question  is  not  what  Paul  or  Peter  did,  but  what 
their  own  Master  taught  to  be  done;  and  if  Paul  did  swear 
(which  we  believe  not),  he  had  sinned  against  the  command  of 
Christ.  The  expositors  of  the  English  Church  understood  the 
words  of  Christ  as  an  express  admission  of  the  propriety  only  of 
legal  oaths:  they  were  not  so  decided  in  adducing  the  instances 
from  St  Paul  in  their  argument  against  the  Quakers ;  Clarke 
(Paraphrase  of  the  Four  Gospels,  1750,  10th  ed.),  "Swear  not 
at  all  in  common  conversation."  In  a  recent  polemical  treatise 
("der  Eid,  eine  religiose  Abhandlung,"  Barmen,  1830),  the 
Pauline  passages  are  got  over  by  holding  that  the  words,  "I 
swear,"  form  an  essential  element  in  an  oath:  they  are,  how- 
ever, of  course  implied.  To  swear,  meant  originally  nothing 
more  than  to  say,  to  answer  (Svaran,  English  "answer"). 

Vers.  35,  36.  The  firj  o^oaat  is  rendered  more  special  by  a 
fourfold  division.  In  the  last  of  these,  Iv  rjj  Keyalfj,  the  verb 
dfiooyg  is  repeated,  to  which  a  clause  is  appended:  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  Fritzsche  thought  that  fitrjde  must  there  be  the 
right  reading.  This  is  not  necessary,  as  the  ofioofjg  stands  last ; 
so  that  it  is  not  the  idea  of  the  verb  that  is  oppended,  but  the 
whole  of  the  negative  saying  (comp.  Meyer).  As,  however,  the 
negative  particles  [firfii  and  (.trpe)  are  frequently  interchanged 
in  the  codices  (Winer,  S.  435,  6  A.),  we  may  admit  the  read- 
ing, as  there  is  really  a  difference  between  the  last  clause  and 
the  three  previous  ones.  It  is  this:  the  three  first  refer  to 
mighty  objects  in  nature  regarded  as  representing  the  power  of 
God:  the  last  to  a  precious  object,  which  is  lightly  staked.— 
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The  construction  o^ivvvai  with  iv  and  eig  is  Hebraistic,  like 
a  yap  i.  Herodian,  to  be  sure,  uses  it  in  speaking  of  a  military 
oath  (Hist.  ii.  c.  ii.):  etg  re  to  eyielvov  ovofia  tovq  ovvrfteig 
oqkovq  6f.waavTeg;  this  Irmisch  (Herod.  T.  ii.  §58)  regards  as 
an  imitation  of  the  Latin  in  nomen  jurare:  the  classical  phrases 
occur  in  St  James  v.  12,  verbs  of  swearing  with  the  Accusa- 
tive, in  St  Matt.  xxvi.  63,  with  yiaxd  and  the  Genitive,  and  else- 
where. 

The  oaths  by  created  things,  which  are  found  in  the  East, 
among  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Germans,  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes :  Either  the  swearer  invokes  sacred  symbols  as 
representative  of  God:  the  altar;  the  rod  of  the  Judge  (among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans) ;  the  red  ring  of  the  god  Ullr  (among 
the  Scandinavians);  the  graves  of  ancestors  (among  the  Nasa- 
monians);  or  certain  exalted  objects  of  might  in  nature.1  Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  refers  to  some  valuable  and  sacred  object, 
which  he  stakes  upon  the  truth  of  what  he  is  asserting ;  e.g.,  his 
head  (by  which  the  Homeric  Zeus  swears),  his  beard,  his  hair, 
his  sword.  In  both  these  kinds  of  oath,  there  is  the  physical 
contact  by  which  that  spiritual  relation  expressed  by  the  pre- 
position, elg,  in,  per,  and  oy,  is  rendered  sensibly  vivid.  With 
a  deep  psychological  insight,  our  Lord  expresses  in  high,  figura- 
tive language  that  which  psychological  reflection  discovers  to 
be  the  ground  of  these  oaths.  An  ancient  view,  based  upon  the 
feeling  of  the  immanence  of  God  in  Nature,  was,  that  the  sun, 
the  earth,  and  the  elements  are  animated  by  the  Divine  Spirit. 
This  view  might  have  partially  sprung  from  a  religious  awe, 
which  sought  to  rise  to  the  First  Cause  of  all  things.  Our  Lord, 
in  allusion  to  those  oaths,  shows,  that  what  gives  those  created 
things  their  significance,  is  only  what  they  possess  as  reflections  of 
God  Most  High.  Quia  nulla  est  pars  mundi,  says  Calvin,  cui 
Deus  non  insculpserit  glorias  suae  notam.  Further,  it  was 
natural  that  the  swearer  should  refer  to,  and  expressly  mention, 
something  that  was  valuable  to  him,  and  which  he  was  prepared 

1  Instances  of  the  forms  of  swearing  current  among  Jews  and  heathen 
are  given  by  Grotius,  Wettstein,  Schottgen,  Scheidius  (in  Meuschen  N.  T.  ex 
Talm.  illustr.).  Compare  the  remark  of  Aben  Esra  on  Ex.  xx.  7,  on  the 
oath  by  the  head  of  the  king :  tfJN"u  atx  yattr  ns  dTH  i*  D^ixtt  -was  anjtt 
mrr  ah    snt    ihpwn    -itis  -jma   iV-ki    rna    p  Kin  i-ai  rs    vy    s^i   ^>sn 

.x-omsa  -jV*jh  ns  rttia  Kifl  *d  ii3?a 
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to  stake;  with  regard  to  such  oaths,  the  Saviour  shows  how 
that  everything  is  in  the  mighty  hand  of  God.  Thus  even  the 
indirect  oaths  are  really  oaths  by  God,  and  the  thoughtless  use 
even  of  these  is  not  without  sin.  These  thoughts  are  clothed  in 
a  noble  figure  of  speech.  The  idea  here,  that  in  heaven  the 
glory  of  God  is  especially  manifest,  and  that  earth  is  the  re- 
flection of  the  same,  is  one  which  had  been  expressed  in  Hebrew 
poetry,  in  which  heaven  is  called  God's  throne,  and  earth 
His  footstool  (Isa.  lxvi.  1).  In  this  figure  the  Saviour  expresses 
the  same  thought.  Jerusalem  is  an  holy  city,  because,  accord- 
ing to  Ps.  xlvii.  3,  it  is  ^  ^fea  rv^tjfc  the  city  of  the  Great 
King  (not  of  one  great  king,  as  Luther  translates  in  Matt.) 
(Matt.  iv.  5).  The  same  argument  is  used  xxiii.  21,  22.  How 
little  the  head  is  in  the  power  of  men,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
they  cannot  even  give  one  single  hair  a  colour  different  from 
that  which  it  has  received  from  Nature.  Now,  as  the  art  of 
dyeing  the  hair  {fiameoSai  xag  xqiyag)  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  the  expression  does  not  seem  to  hold  good ;  on  which 
account,  Luther,  Wettstein,  Kuinoel,  expound:  to  produce  a 
single  white  or  black  hair.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  our  Lord 
did  not  refer  to  artificial  but  to  natural  changes :  this  is  seen 
from  the  fact,  that  He  mentions  also  the  white  hair,  that  of  age. 
How  miserable,  then,  is  the  observation  of  Ottius,  in  the  Spici- 
legium  ex  Josepho  (ed  Haverc.  1741),  that  Christ  is  alluding 
to  Herod,  who,  according  to  the  account  of  Josephus,  had  the 
vanity  to  dye  his  hair:  Christus  servator  sapientissime  et  sanc- 
tissime  hoc  monito  Herodis  taxavit  vanitatem! 

Ver.  37.  The  fear  of  God,  as  well  as  the  self-respect  of  a 
truthful  man,  requires  him,  instead  of  using  those  thoughtless 
oaths,  rather  to  confine  himself  to  an  earnest  assurance  or  denial. 
In  the  same  sense  an  Arabic  proverb  says  (Erpenius  proverb,  centur. 

ii.  40):   £$+=>  cXAr.  UUa.  jjXxJ  ^  ^1  **j  viLu-l£=.  ^jXxli 

<j*Ldl,  "Let  thy  discourse  be  Yes  or  No,  that  thou  mayest  prove 
thyself  to  all  people  as  a  lover  of  truth."  The  repetition  of  val 
and  ov  is  the  expression  of  lively  feeling:  with  the  Rhetori- 
cians, rrj  avadhtfaoGig  (Demetrius  de  elocutione,  §  66),  comp. 
Theocr.  4,  54:  Nal,  val  rolg  ovvyeaoiv  tyio  vi  viv;  Aristoph. 
nub.  v.  1457:  val,  val,  '/.azaidio&rpi  IlaTQyov  Jia.     So,   too, 
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2  Cor.  i.  17:  %va  jtaq  efuol  to  val  val  ual  to  ov  ov.  In  the  Old 
Testament,  ttfc  125%  2  Kings  x.  15;  with  the  Rabbis,  "jti  "jrr,  see 
Buxt.  lex.  talm.  s.  v.  jfi ;  and  with  the  Arabs,  frequently,  e.g., 

in  the  Arabian  Nights,  j**3  *j3.    The  very  repetition  shows  that 

it  is  not  intended  to  restrict  men  to  the  use  of  the  word  Yes: 
were  it  so,  the  "Verily"  of  Christ  himself  would  be  a  violation 
of  His  own  command. — To  neoiooov,  well  translated  by  Luther : 
"was  dariiber  ist."  Chrys. :  to  ttMov %al  e*  Tteqiovolag  tiqoo- 
%ei^ievov.  And  Beza :  superflua,  redundantia.  These  ideas,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  much  expressed  in  the  words  as  implied  in  the 
sense. 

3Iiz  tov  TiovrjQov  is  explained  to  mean  the  devil,  not  only 
here,  but  at  ver.  39  and  vi.  13,  by  Chrys.,  Theoph.,  Euth., 
Tertullian.  A  Codex  has  a  gloss:  h.  tov  diafiolov;  thus 
Zwingli,  Beza,  Piscator,  Maldonatus:  similarly  Luther,  in  his 
first  edition  of  1522,  "vom  Argen;"  then,  in  the  edition  of 
the  same  year,  which  followed  a  few  months  later,  he  has 
"vom  Uebel."  The  more  recent  expositors  have  again  taken 
the  word  as  a  masculine  (Wettstein,  Semler,  Fr.,  Wahl,  Meyer); 
in  support  of  which  Beza  notices  the  use  of  the  definite  article. 
But  this  cannot  decide  the  question ;  for  the  neuter  of  the  ad- 
jective, used  substantively,  may  be  with  or  without  the  article, 
according  as  the  idea  is  more  or  less  regarded  as  a  whole  (see 
Plato  de  republ.  1.  v.  p.  476,  A. ;  comp.  the  adverbs  s%  Tceoio- 
oov  and  ex  tov  7teqiOOov,  el;  e/nopavoig  and  ez  tov  e(.iq>avovg). 
Indeed,  in  these  circumstances,  the  article  is  commonly  used. 
The  question  must  then  be  decided  on  doctrinal  grounds,  or 
according  to  the  analogy  of  language.  As  regards  the  latter, 
we  find  in  St  John  in  the  forms,  £z  tov  diapoXov,  e%  tov  7zovt]qov 
elvai  (viii.  44;  1  John  iii.  8,  12);  further,  o  k6g(,ioq  olog  sv  t$ 
TiovriQy  KEiTm  (1  John  v.  19).  On  the  other  hand  however, 
he  also  uses  the  formula,  elvai  Ik  Trjg  aliq&eiag,  John  xviii.  37 ; 
1  John  ii.  21,  iii.  19;  in  St  Paul,  i§  eoi&elag,  Rom.  ii.  8.  To 
these  expressions  the  phrase,  e%  tov  ttovtjqov  or  e%  twv  xpevdwv 
elvai,  a  denoting  origin  or  sphere,  might  be  analogous;  but  it 
cannot  suffice,  with  Meyer,  to  refer  simply  to  the  common  ad- 
verbial usage  «z  dolov,  e%  (paveqov.  Philologically,  either  view 
is  admissible.  With  regard  to  the  doctrinal  point  of  view,  the 
expression  would  indeed  appear  very  strange  if  it  contained 
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the  opinion  of  Jesus  on  oaths  in  general  (see  above,  p.  249). 
This  would  be  the  case  if  we  viewed  the  word  as  a  neuter,  as 
in  Matthaei  on  James  v.  12,  ey,  rov  Ttovrjqov  eonv,  otceq  eotlv  b 
ogyiog.  How  much  more  if  He  had  declared  that  the  oath,  the 
act  of  the  most  intense  religious  self-determination,  was  of  the 
devil!  But  if  it  is  of  oaths  of  impatience,  frivolity,  and  passion, 
such  as  occur  in  common  life,  that  He  is  speaking,  our  Lord 
might  have  referred  them  to  the  devil,  in  the  same  sense  as  He 
ascribes  to  him  that  thoughtlessness  which  steals  away  the  seed 
of  the  word  from  the  heart,  Matt.  xiii.  19.  According  to  the 
New  Testament  doctrine,  all  evil  has  its  centre  of  union  in 
Satan;  and  whether  the  Speaker  refers  one  evil  deed  to  Satan 
or  to  an  evil  nature,  the  difference  can  be  merely  a  rhetorical 
one.  He  would  refer  the  evil  deed  to  the  one  or  to  the  other, 
according  as  He  wished  to  present  its  evil  with  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  intensity.  Now,  in  the  present  case,  there  was  no 
occasion  for  characterizing  the  evil  so  emphatically :  hence  also 
De  Wette,  Baumgarten-Crusius,1  Ewald  retained  the  neuter 
view.  In  chap.  vi.  13,  also,  aito  xov  7toviqqov  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  neuter. — A  different  philological  view  was  occasioned  by 
St.  James  v.  12 :  in  accordance  with  that  passage  our  text  is 
thus  explained  by  the  Ar.  Polygl.  pxi  pxxJ\  [£;  the  Persic 
Polygl.  \S)\<g)\)&,  "in  or  by  the  Yes,  let  yes  be  the  answer:" 
so  too  Zwingli,  Beza,  Grotius,  Piscator,  Paulus,  and  others. 
Many  expositors  feel  it  a  difficulty,  that  the  repeated  Yes  or 
No  is  already  something  "more"  (tcsqlooov):  or,  as  Hilgen- 
feld  says,  "an  attempt  to  introduce  again  an  asseveration 
similar  to  an  oath."  But  the  repetition  of  the  Yes  is  merely  a 
concrete  expression  or  a  strong  assurance.  A  philological  ob- 
jection to  this  explanation  is,  that  (without  connecting  it  by  the 
article  6  vai)  the  idea  of  vai  could  not  be  added  to  the  loyog,  in 
order  to  give  it  the  signification  of  b  loyog  b  ytaracpaTinog.  St 
James  writes:  r\%w  vfiwv  to  vai  vai,  k.t.I. 

1  B.-Crusius:  "It  is  simply  referred  to  evil;  there  is  no  necessity  to 
suppose  the  idea  of  Satan  to  be  introduced  into  this  plain  and  clear  state- 
ment." 
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IV.    Against  Retaliation.    Vers.  38—42. 

Ver.  38.  That  was  a  wide-spread  but  false  idea  of  the  Old 
Testament  economy,  according  to  which  the  God  of  justice  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  regarded  as'  a  God  of  cruelty,  whilst 
the  God  of  love  existed  only  in  Christianity;  and  the  command 
to  love  one's  enemies  was  viewed  as  a  distinctive  principle  of 
the  New  Testament.  Those  who  held  this  idea  believed,  like 
the  Marcionites  and  Manichaeans  (vide  Aug.  c.  Faustum 
Manich.  L.  xxxii.  c.  76),  that  in  this  part  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  from  ver.  38  onwards,  the  contrast  of  our  Lord's 
teaching  to  that  of  Moses  comes  out  most  strongly. 

The  Old  Testament  saying  with  which  our  Lord  com- 
mences, was  the  rule  given  to  the  magistrates  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  Ex.  xxi.  23 — 25;  Lev.  xxiv.  19,  20;  Deut.  xix.  21. 
As  some  well-known  law  passages  show,  the  dictum  is  often 
quoted  elliptically,  with  omission  of  the  subject  and  part  of  the 
predicate,  for  which  only  avrl  stands;  intheLXX.,  dcooeig pre- 
cedes. This  command  of  Moses  is  based  on  the  jus  talionis  (to 
avu7T;£7tov$6<z),  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  oldest  code 
of  law.  A  violation  of  the  law  demands  compensation :  as  the 
law  has  been  dealt  with  by  the  transgressor,  so  does  it  deal  with 
him,  in  order  to  let  him  see  what  his  action  deserves.  In  a 
ruder  state  of  society,  this  retribution  takes  the  form  of  a  quale- 
tale  as  a  compensation  in  kind  (talio);  in  a  more  developed 
state,  the  compensation  is  in  proportion  to  the  defence:  the 
punishment  then  is  quantum-tantum,  by  imprisonment  or  by 
fines;  thus  it  was  amongst  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
[Very  instructive  for  theologians  is  here  Aristotle's  Eth.  Nicom. 
v.  78,  and  Hegel's  Rechtsphilosophie,  §  99  f.  211  f.;  comp. 
also  the  learned  treatise  by  Danz,  origo  talionis  in  Meuschen 
N.  T.  e  Talm.  illustrate  This  law  of  the  civil  courts  was  not, 
however,  a  rule  to  guide  the  conduct  of  individuals.  They,  on 
the  contrary,  are  forbidden  to  seek  for  compensation  in  so  far 
as  passion  or  revenge  is  their  motive. x  Compare  Lev.  xix.  18, 
"Thou  shalt  not  avenge,  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  chil- 
dren of  thy  people ;  but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself: 
I  am  the  Lord."    Further,  Prov.  xxiv.  29,  "Say  not,  I  will  do 

1  "Revenge  is  the  right  in  itself,  but  not  in  the  form  of  the  right,"  hut 
proceeding  from  selfish  passion;  hence  also  it  goes  beyond  the  right. 
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to  him  as  he  has  done  to  me:  I  will  render  to  the  man  according 
to  his  work."  Lam.  iii.  27 — 30,  "It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he 
bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth;  that  he  sit  alone,  and  keep  silence, 
because  He  hath  laid  it  upon  him;  .  .  .  that  he  give  his  cheek 
to  Him  that  smiteth  him,  and  be  filled  full  with  reproach." 

The  bad  sense  in  which  the  command  had  been  applied  by 
the  Scribes,  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  contrast  drawn  in  the  pas- 
sage which  follows.  It  seems  that  what  is  there  spoken  of  is 
private  intercourse :  the  majority  of  commentators  have  accord- 
ingly regarded  the  false  exposition  of  the  Scribes  as  consisting 
in  this,  that  they  applied  in  private  intercourse  a  law  which  was 
given  only  for  the  administration  of  courts  of  justice:  thus 
Luther,  Bucer,  Piscator,  Calov,  Tirinus,  Bengel,  B.-Crusius, 
and  others.  Some  of  them,  as  Luther  and  others,  expressly 
remark,  that  our  right  to  seek  for  the  protection  of  the  law,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  those  whose  interests  are  committed  to  us, 
is  not  withdrawn.  The  later  Lutheran  commentators,  however, 
expressly  confine  these  injunctions  of  Christ  to  those  cases,  ubi 
magistratus  (sc.  Paganus)  non  vult  vos  ab  injuria  defendere  et 
malos  punire.  Thus  Bucer,  Chemnitz,  Scherzer,  and  others; 
according  to  whom  the  words  of  Christ  apply  properly  only  to 
the  Apostles,  as  going  out  among  the  heathen.  From  this 
limitation  Dr  Paulus  further  concludes,  that  it  is  only  "the 
provocations  of  the  heathen"  that  are  here  spoken  of;  that  the 
Apostles  were  not  to  seek  redress  for  them  from  heathen  courts 
of  law, — redress  which,  indeed,  they  would  have  small  chance 
of  obtaining. 

The  view  taken  by  the  Fathers  is  one  opposed  especially  to 
this  last  limitation.  They  do  not  hold  that  the  words  quoted 
are  merely  the  expression  of  the  law  for  the  civil  courts.  The 
phrase,  "an  eye  for  an  eye,"  they  regard  as  expressing  the 
nature  of  the  retributive  Law  in  contrast  to  Grace.  Hilary :  lex 
infidelem  Israel  intra  metum  metu  continebat  et  injuria?  volun- 
tatem  injuria?  vicissitudine  coercebat.  Fides  autem  nullius  tarn 
gravem  dolorem  esse  patitur  injuria?,  ut  ultionem  expetat  et 
illatse  sibi  quisquam  vindex  sit  contumelia?.  Tertullian  de 
patientia,  c.  6:  olim  oculum  pro  oculo,  nondum  enim  patientia 
in  terris,  quia  nee  fides.  Jerome:  in  lege  retributio  est,  in  ev. 
gratia.  St  Augustine  ably  shows  that  even  talio  implies  a  limi- 
tation of  the  desire  of  revenge ;  for  this  desire  would  most  readily 
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return  a  double  portion  to  the  offender.  Two  lesser  degrees  of 
the  TthrjQtooig  of  the  moral  requirement  are  passed  over  by  our 
Lord:  first,  requiting  less  than  has  been  received;  andneatf,  not 
requiting  at  all:  our  Lord  at  once  passes  to  the  highest  stage. 
His  followers  are  to  be  ready  even  to  suffer  more.  St  Chry- 
sostom  also  remarks,  that  in  the  Old  Testament,  bounds  are  set 
to  the  desire  of  vengeance :  the  offender  who  deserved  a  double 
requital  was,  he  said,  to  receive  only  a  single  one ;  the  feeling 
of  revenge  was  further  restrained  by  the  thought,  that  the 
offence  was  the  work  not  of  the  offender,  but  of  the  devil  acting 
by  him  (s$  tcovt]^  is  thus  taken  in  the  masculine).  Euthy- 
mius  also  regards  the  law  as  intended  for  private  intercourse: 
he  has  failed  to  apprehend  the  distinction  which  the  Latin 
Fathers  have  noticed  between  Law  and  Grace;  so  that  he 
only  mentions  that  the  Old  Testament  lawgiver  sought  to 
deter  men  from  sin  by  the  xamoTcaSua,  the  New  Testament 
Lawgiver  by  the  fiiellovoa  nolaoig.  Ernesti  is  the  first  to 
notice  that  this  law  was  given  for  the  judge,  and  not  for  people 
in  their  private  intercourse.  He  says,  that  the  Mosaic  court 
of  law  did,  within  certain  limits,  give  satisfaction  to  the  desire 
for  revenge,  whereas  our  Lord  has  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
offended  person  to  deny  himself  this  legal  compensation;  so 
too  Maldonatus,  Este,  aLapide,  Grotius,  Episcopius:  recently, 
Meyer,  De  Wette.  Roman  Catholics  ano  Socinians  regarded 
this  as  the  correction  of  the  Mosaic  law:  the  Socinian  writers 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  Christian  court  of  law  is  not  to  be 
resorted  to,  even  in  cases  where  capital  or  other  grievous  punish- 
ments are  decreed;  vide  Gerhard  loci,  T.  xiii.  274,  xv.  139; 
Scherzer,  Coll.  anti-Socin.,  p.  1098. 

We  cannot  so  limit  the  antithesis  of  our  Lord.  The  word 
which  marks  the  legal  transaction  is  kqi&tjvcu  :  there  can  be  no 
reference  to  anything  legal  in  the  compulsion  spoken  of  in 
ver.  41,  still  less  in  ver.  42.  It  will  be  more  correct  to  regard 
the  antithesis  as  an  admonition  against  a  revengeful  temper, 
and  against  a  selfish  desire  for  compensation,  whether  privately 
or  through  a  legal  proceeding  (comp.  Ewald);  for  although,  as 
Grotius  observes,  magistrates  are  appointed  to  maintain  justice 
and  grand  compensation,  and  each  man  has  a  right  to  avail 
himself  of  them,  it  yet  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
do  so.   The  Pharisees,  however,  as  can  be  shown,  made  this  right 
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a  duty,  not  even  admitting  private  arbitration  (vide  supra,  p.  199). 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  phrase,  "an  eye  for  an  eye"  (al- 
though there  is  no  express  gloss  to  it),  must  be  quoted  here  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  Pharisees  used  to  apply  it  in  the  interest 
of  private  retaliation.  That  phrase  expressed  a  revengeful  and 
retaliating  spirit,  which  at  least  demanded  as  much  as  had  been 
lost;  while  the  words  of  Christ  inculcate  an  unavenging  and  lov- 
ing disposition,  which  is  ready  to  submit  even  to  a  greater  share 
of  injury.  But,  as  even  the  disciple  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
bound  to  exercise  this  forgiving  disposition,  the  censure  implied 
in  the  words  of  Christ  would  apply  not  merely  to  the  Pharisees 
and  His  contemporaries,  but  to  all  in  the  Old  Testament  who 
had  not  complied  with  those  requirements  (vide  supra,  p.  266). 
Accordingly,  even  a  prophet  like  Elijah  would  come  under  this 
censure,  who  called  down  fire  from  heaven  on  the  innocent  in- 
strument of  an  idolatrous  king.  Luke  ix.  55:  ovk  ol'dave  oiov 
nvev^aTOQ  bote  vf.ielg.1 

As  regards  the  abuse  of  the  application  of  this  precept,  we 
must  first  recall  the  canon  with  which  we  set  out  (p.  164).  We 
saw  that  the  commands  in  vers.  39—42  are  to  be  regarded  as 
only  concrete  illustrations  of  the  state  of  mind  and  heart  re- 
quired,— as  extreme  cases,  which  no  doubt,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, may  occur.2     So  thinks  Augustine,  when  he  remarks 

1  We  must  inquire  here,  not  only  whether  another  exposition  may  not  be 
possible,  but  whether  the  text  is  genuine.  There  is  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
the  words  of  the  text  which  follow:  d  yap  ulos,  x.x.X.,  are  unauthentic;  but 
modern  criticism  has  seen  fit  to  decide  also  against  those  first  quoted.  If 
they  are  genuine,  the  question  arises  (and  it  is  also  one  of  importance  for  our 
text):  "Is  the  opposition  to  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  stage  of  religious 
development,  or  merely  to  the  passionate  temper  of  the  prophet  in  that  par- 
ticular instance?"  There  are  arguments  in  favour  of  both  views:  comp.  Cal- 
vin, Bengel,  Meyer,  and  Keil,  Commentary  on  2  Kings  i.  In  the  text  we  have 
followed  the  latter,  to  which  also  the  remark  of  Bengel  seems  to  point :  retun- 
ditur  provocatio  ad  Eliam;  but  it  is  easy  to  understand,  that  if  the  original 
text  ended  with  the  words  ^tExfynqaev  aurof?,  the  Christian  transcriber  may 
have  supplemented  them  with  the  words,  oux  ol'Sate.  x.x.X.,  and  later  the  words 
d  yap,  x.t.X.,  were  subjoined. 

2  We  need  not  fear,  says  St  Chrysostom,  that  a  man  of  such  self-denying  love 
would  have  to  starve  or  go  naked;  because,  for  one  thing,  a  man  of  such  a 
noble  temper  would  not  be  likely  to  be  assaulted,  and  if  he  were,  there  would 
be  many  ready  to  cover  his  nakedness  and  assist  him  in  his  distress. 
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on  vers.  39,  40:  hoc  ad  prseparationem  cordis,  no  ad  ostenta- 
tionem  operis  prsecipitur.  In  St  John  xviii.  23,  we  have  a  case 
where  the  Saviour  had  an  opportunity  of  literally  fulfilling  the 
command  of  ver.  39,  and  has  not  done  it.  It  is  only  the  spirit 
of  revenge  that  our  Lord  condemns :  it  is  therefore  not  incon- 
sistent with  His  command  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  law. 
The  man  who  is  capable  of  literally  fulfilling  these  injunctions, 
is  also  morally  capacitated  to  leave  them  externally  unfulfilled; 
and  may,  without  disobeying  the  command,  seek  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  The  right  view  had  been  fully  recognised 
by  Augustine  and  by  Luther:  comp.  the  limitationes  of  Ger- 
hard, loci  xiv.  138.  Augustine  says :  Neque  hie  ea  vindicta  pro- 
hibetur,  quae  ad  correctionem  valet ;  etiam  ipsa  enim  pertinet  ad 
misericordiam ;  nee  impedit  illud  propositum,  quo  quisque  para- 
tus  est  ab  eo,  quern  correctum  esse  vult,  plura  perferre.  Sed 
huic  vindictae  referenda  non  est  idoneus,  nisi  qui  odium,  quo 
solent  flagrare  qui  se  vindicare  desiderant  dilectionis  magni- 
tudine  superaverit.  Non  enim  metuendum  est,  ne  odisse  par- 
vulum  filium  parentes  videantur,  cum  ab  eis  vapulat  peccans, 
ne  peccet  ulterius.  And  again:  teneatur  in  secreto  animi  pa- 
tientia  cum  benevolentia,  in  manifesto  autem  id  fiat,  quod  eis 
videtur  prodesse  posse,  quibus  bene  velle  debemus.  Luther 
requires  from  the  Christian,  as  a  Christian,  that  he  should  be 
ready  to  act  in  all  things  as  the  text  requires :  only  as  father, 
neighbour,  subject,  he  must  maintain  the  right  which  is  en- 
trusted to  him.  "He  who  would  here  teach  that  it  is  right  to 
present  the  other  cheek,  or  to  throw  away  the  cloak,  would  be  as 
great  a  fool  as  that  mad  saint  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  eaten  up  of  lice,  and  would  not  kill  one  of  them 
on  account  of  this  verse,  saying  that  one  must  not  resist  evil." 
"So  it  is  not  forbidden  to  go  to  law,  and  to  proffer  an  accusation 
against  an  unlawful  assault,  if  only  the  heart  is  not  false,  but 
continues  as  patient  as  before,  and  if  it  is  done  only  in  order 
that  right  be  maintained,  and  that  wrong  be  put  down."  It 
cannot,  therefore,  surprise  us  to  find,  that  the  same  Apostle 
who  in  1  Cor.  vi.  7  exhorts  rather  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  go 
to  law,  himself  invokes  the  judicial  authority  of  the  civil  power, 
Acts  xvi.  35,  40,  xxii.  23 — 29,  xxv.  9  et  seqq. 

Ver.  39.    We  have  first  to  consider  the  order  of  sequence  on 
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to  ver.  42.  If  tw  nov^u)  be  taken  as  a  neuter,  the  phrase  [.irj 
avriOTljvai  u([)  7tovrjQ(j)  may  be  regarded  as  the  general  maxim 
which  is  amplified  and  carried  into  details  in  the  following- 
clauses.  But  it  seems  preferable  to  regard  the  39th  verse, 
which  speaks  of  physical  injury,  as  the  first  contrast  to  the 
carnal  view  of  the  laws  of  Moses.  This  is  then  carried  further : 
The  forgiving  disposition  is  required  to  be  exercised  with  regard 
to  robbery  (ver.  40);  in  the  case  of  forcible  constraint  (ver.  41); 
and  (though  the  connection  here  is  not  so  close)  also  in  the 
case  of  an  importunate  request  (ver.  42).  Accordingly  there 
are  these  three  cases  of  offence  against  the  body,  the  property, 
or  one's  personal  liberty.  This  view  of  the  relation  of  the 
sentences  need  not  prevent  rqt  novr^  from  being  regarded  as 
a  neuter  in  the  sense  of  injuria  (Augustine,  Calvin,  Castellio, 
Chemnitz,  Wolf,  Stier).  That  the  antithesis  is  formed  by  the 
masculine  oozig  is  not  against  it,  as  zdv  vig  and  ootiq  are  often 
used  for  each  other  (comp.  Mark  viii.  34,  with  Matt.  xvi.  24) ; 
and  accordingly  Codices  1,  3,  5,  8,  in  Matt,  have  here  edv  rig. 
The  classical  commentators  remark:  edv  xig  is  the  urbanior 
forma  loquendi  for  ooxig  av:  Stallbaum  on  Euthyphr.  S.  17; 
Apol.  Socr.  S.  67.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  con- 
cluded from  this  view  against  regarding  the  word  as  a  mascu- 
line: only  that  then  we  must  not  (with  Chrysostom  and  Theo- 
phylact)  understand  ftovrjQog  as  meaning  the  devil  as  working 
by  the  instrumentality  of  men  of  violence.  ^vd-Laxr^u  denotes 
opposition  in  word  (St  Luke  xxi.  15 ;  Acts  vi.  10),  as  well  as  in 
deed :  it  is  equivalent  to  dvzndooeG&ai  (Rom.  xiii.  2 ;  St  James 
v.  6);  Justin,  quoting  the  passage,  uses  the  synonymous  term 
dvTatQEiv.  Thus,  according  to  the  literal  view  of  the  saying, 
the  resistance  of  evil  by  words  is  also  condemned. 

Our  Lord  is  not  speaking  of  injuries  involving  danger  to 
life,  such  as  the  commandment  of  the  law  speaks  of;  but  of 
a  common  unprovoked  insult:  a  point  of  importance  in  ex- 
pounding the  text.  Would  He  have  said,  "Whoso  knocks  out 
the  right  eye,  let  him  also  knock  out  the  other  ?"  A  blow  on 
the  cheek  was  the  utmost  mark  of  contempt,  such  as  few  would 
dare  to  inflict  on  any  one  but  a  slave.  Seneca  de  constantia, 
c.  4:  sic  invenias  servum,  qui  flagellis  quam  colaphis  caedi 
malit ;  hence  the  proverbial  expression :  os  prsebere,  offerre  con- 
tumeliis  (comp.  Clericus  in  loc.  cit. ;  Gronov.  on  Grotius  de  jure 
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belli  ac  pads,  i.  2,  7).  In  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments 
too  we  find  /.olacplteiv,  almost  like  Y.ara7iTvetv,  used  to  denote 
extreme  contempt:  Isa.  1.  6;  Lam.  iii.  30;  2  Cor.  xi.  20. 
Striking  with  the  right  hand,  one  would  naturally  hit  the  left 
cheek;  but  the  right  cheek  is  mentioned  first,  because,  as 
Maldonatus  remarks,  non  ccedendi  consuetudinem  sed  loquendi 
secutus  est ;  thus  in  the  Hebrew  V^Hb  always  stands  first,  and 
then  b"W2\tsnb.  Augustine  resorts  to  allegory;  suggesting  that 
the  right  cheek  is  Christian  excellence,  by  which  the  world  is 
offended;  the  left  is  excellence  in  the  world,  which  is  to  be 
surrendered.  Beza :  quos  contemnimus,  eos  solemus  averso  ictu, 
nimirum  in  sinistrum  latus  verberare. — Instead  of  ttjv  aklrjv, 
sxsQog  should  have  been  used,  as,  according  to  the  gramma- 
rians, eregog  btci  dvolv,  allog  Itci  Ttollwv:  yet  this  distinc- 
tion is  not  always  observed  by  classical  writers;  vide  Sallier  on 
Thomas  M.  s.  v.  exeqog.  The  illustration  expresses  the  will- 
ingness to  suffer  a  double  amount  of  injury,  as  ver.  40,  the  will- 
ingness to  give  double,  and  ver.  41,  to  do  double. 

Ver.  40.  The  second  illustration  is  given  somewhat  dif- 
ferently by  St  Luke :  see  Introduction  p.  20.  In  Luke  (vi.  29) 
it  is  said,  "Him  that  taketh  away  thy  cloak,  forbid  not  to  take 
thy  coat  also :"  it  is  accordingly  a  violent  robbery  that  is  re- 
ferred to.  In  St  Matthew,  again,  it  is  a  judicial  proceeding 
that  is  spoken  of;  this  the  Vulgate  expresses:  qui  vult  tecum  in 
judicio  contendere ;  and  Chrysostom  expounds :  ear  eig  dMaoTrj- 
qiov  eht,rj  ucci  7tQccyiJ.arcc  Got  Ttaqexj}.  Kqivea^at  in  the  Middle, 
with  the  Dative  of  direction,  or  with  rcqog,  to  judge:  it  might 
certainly  refer  to  any  extra-judicial  contest  (Beza,  Grotius, 
Kuinoel),  but  the  order  in  which  the  garments  are  mentioned 
is  against  it.  Xitiov — in  the  Old  Testament  njirts,  with  the 
Rabbis  pfcn— was  the  narrow  under-garment,  composed  of  cotton 
or  linen,  which  came  next  the  body  (Vulgate,  tunica) ;  Iimxtiov — 
in  the  Old  Testament  ttbtt'w,  with  the  Rabbis  rrt»o  (Vulg.,  pal- 
lium)— is  the  loose  overcoat.  On  account  of  its  size,  as  well  as 
the  material,  the  latter  was  the  more  expensive  article:  Mark 
xiii.  16.  The  poor  Oriental  made  use  of  it  as  a  covering  by 
night;  on  account  of  which,  the  humane  law  of  Moses  was, 
that  one  should  not  retain  the  overcoat  in  pawn  over  night 
(Ex.  xxii.  26).    The  greater  value  of  this  overcoat  may  be  seen 
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also  from  the  saying,  Bava  Meziah,  "When  one  gives  a  beggar  a 
coin  to  buy  a  p£>n,  let  him  no  buy  rr>Vtti"  The  obliging  dispo- 
sition must  accordingly  be  so  great,  that,  rather  than  go  to  law, 
the  man  must  be  willing  to  give  not  only  the  cheaper  garment, 
but  also  the  more  valuable  one.  The  garments  are  mentioned 
in  St  Luke  in  a  different  order:  his  informant  thinking  that 
what  was  alluded  to  was  an  aggressive  assault  (here  also  the 
Ethiopic  has  deprsedari),  the  upper  coat  was,  of  course,  mentioned 
first.    On  both  views,  the  idea  of  the  saying  remains  the  same. 

Ver.  41.  An  instance  of  compulsion,  ^yyagsvetv  is  the 
specific  word  for  legal  requisitions,  quartering  upon, — ItxigtclS- 
(.da,  vid.  in  Suidas  avemGT<x&[j.evzog, — forcing  to  serve  as  a 
messenger,  etc.:  thus  of  Simon,  who  was  compelled  to  bear  the 
cross,  Matt,  xxvii.  32.  Christ  here  speaks,  not  of  legal  re- 
quisitions, but  of  acts  of  constraint  in  private  life.  In  the 
rabbinical  writings,  apjaaa,  by  constraint,  is  opposed  to  tnrttftta; 
Suidas  also  says:  ayyaqeiav  avdyKrjv  anovoiov  l£yo(.i£v  kccI  £% 
piag  yivof.dvrjv  vicr^eolav.1  The  mile  is  a  Roman  mile,  the 
fifth  part  of  the  German  mile.  Here  too  the  spirit  of  minister- 
ing love  shall  be  prepared,  instead  of  declining  the  simple  re- 
quest to  perform  the  double  of  what  is  asked. 

Ver.  42.  In  asking  and  borrowing,  the  liberty  of  the  giver 
to  grant  or  withhold  the  request  is  acknowledged :  it  may,  there- 
fore, appear  doubtful  whether  this  saying  belongs  to  this  con- 
text: but  St  Luke  (vi.  30)  has  it  also  in  this  connection.  We 
think  that  the  looser  form  in  which  ver.  42  is  added,  and  the 
consideration  that  the  command  requires  no  twofold  fulfilment, 
point  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  this  saying,  the  thought  pre- 

1  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Persic  etymology  given  by  Lorsbach  is 
the  right  one,  viz.,  from      kJCCvUo!    to  write,    which   is    possibly    connected 

with  a  Semitic  root,  as  Winer  thinks.  g»Uo!  means  dispatch,  and  the  ay- 
yapot.  were  originally  dispatch-carriers  (Herodotus  viii.  98;  Xenophon  Cyrop.  viii. 
6,  17-,  Suidas,  ol  Iy.  dtoc8o)(rjs  Y?aM-JJLaT090'P°0  5  hence  those  dispatch-bearers 
were  themselves  called  dispatches.  The  word  angariare  came  into  the  later 
Latin  in  the  sense  of,  "to  force  to  service"  (Du  Cange  glossar.  lat.  med.  s.  h.  v.). 
It  may  also  be  noticed,  that  Suidas  also  uses  the  name  'AairavSat.  for  the 
ayyapot.  This  word  may  also  be  explained  from  modern  Persic,  as  equivalent 
to  fixing  the  posts,    by    ^JoUu*!- 

18 
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viously  expressed  is  presented  in  an  extreme  case:  we  are  not, 
accordingly,  to  expect  here  the  mention  of  an  act  of  constraint. 
What  is  spoken  of,  is  an  unjustifiable  asking,  which  almost 
amounts  to  taking  (comp.  Luke  vi.  30),  and  of  an  importunate 
borrowing:  and  these  are  mentioned  as  the  smallest  degree  of 
injury  against  the  rights  of  one's  neighbour.  It  is  very  evident 
here,  that  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  isolated  command  may 
become  a  transgression  of  the  general  principles  of  morality: 
hence  Jerome  seeks  to  confine  the  asking  and  giving  to  spiritual 
gifts  (and  these,  too,  must  not  be  given  to  every  one,  according 
to  ch.  vii.  6) :  Jerome  says,  what  in  itself  is  true  enough :  si  de 
eleemosyna  tan  turn  dictum  intelligamus,  in  plerisque  pauperi- 
bus  hoc  stare  non  potest ;  sed  et  divites,  si  semper  dederint,  sem- 
per dare  non  poterunt.  As  we  may  conclude  from  daveloao&ai, 
the  Saviour  is  speaking  of  the  giving  of  earthly  gifts;  that, 
however,  also  in  the  case  of  these,  certain  considerations  are  to 
be  attended  to,  may  be  seen  from  2  Cor.  viii.  12 ;  Gal.  vi.  10 ; 
1  Tim.  v.  8.  The  command,  "Be  willing  to  lend,"  occurs  with 
a  different  application  in  St  Luke  vi.  35,  davei^exe  (.nqdev  aicel- 
nitovreg. l  Others  have  inferred  that  our  Lord  condemns  lend- 
ing upon  interest;  of  this,  however,  He  is  not  speaking  (Calvin). 
yu47zooTQZ(peGdai  xiva  is  also  used  in  the  classics  (e.g.  Sophocles 
Oed.  Col.  v.  1236)  of  turning  away  ungraciously  from  any  one ; 
in  the  LXX.  especially  it  is  the  translation  of  yq  ^tjln,  -pa  pfiftfj* 
Of  a  similar  meaning  are  the  Old  Testament  precepts :  eav  Si 
yevrjTcci  ev  ool  evderjg  ex,  xwv  ddelcpwv  gov  .  .  .  om  aTtoGx&qfeug 
(vulg.  anooxqlxpeig)  xrjv xaqdiav  gov;  Sir.  iv.  5:  a/to  deo^tevov 
f.irj  arcoOTQetpyg  oqj&cck(.iov,  xal  /.irj  dqjg  totcov  avd^QOJ7T^  xccTagd- 
oaG&al  gb. 

It  is,  accordingly,  the  part  of  Christian  love,  when  one's 
rights  are  violated,  to  abstain  from  any  selfish  feeling  of  ven- 
geance, and  rather  to  seek  to  gain  over  one's  enemy  by  acts  of 
ministering  love;  and,  according  to  Rom.  xii.  20,  overcoming 
the  evil  with  good,  to  heap  fiery  coals  of  shame  upon  his  head. 
This  has  become  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fruits  of  the 
Christian  spirit,  in  the  world.  True,  a  similar  conduct  in  regard 
to  injuries  is  enjoined  elsewhere  than  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament :  but  rarely  indeed  is  it  said  that  it  should  proceed 

1  This  |jiY)&ev  an:£X7t(£ovT£<;,  Meyer  (Comm.  on  Luke,  3  A.)  would  explain 
thus:  nihil  desperantes  sed — mercedem  ccelestem  exspectantes.  (?) 
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from  the  spirit  which  the  Saviour  assumes,  namely,  that  of 
ministering  love.  There  are,  indeed,  even  in  the  Talmud,  ex- 
pressions which,  in  a  figurative  form,  appear  to  present  parallels 
to  our  passage  (comp.  above,  p.  166):  the  Stoics  especially 
enjoin  sequabilitas  animi  in  cases  of  insult.  But  the  passages 
quoted  from  the  Talmud  show  that  its  admonitions  are  dictated 
by  a  spirit  of  arrogance :  and  the  Stoics  would  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  moved  by  injury,  simply  because  they  sought  to 
rise  above  everything  unreasonable.  B.-Crusius  remarks  on 
ver.  23 :  The  "Greeks  and  Romans  always,  in  passages  of  this 
nature,  regard  the  matter  in  the  spirit  of  pride,  of  proud  mag- 
nanimity." 

Here,  too,  the  Christian  conscience  has,  even  in  the  early 
Church,  allowed  itself  to  be  led  astray  by  a  too  literal  interpre- 
tation, although  the  cases  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  matter 
of  oaths.  Of  this  number,  are,  among  the  Fathers,  Origen, 
c.  Cels.  8,  10;  7,  3;  Tertullian,  de  idolol.  c.  18;  Lactantius, 
inst.  div.  vi.  18,  29;  vi.  20,  15.  Even  martyrdom  was  not 
avoided  in  order  to  escape  enlistment  (Neander,  Denk.  i.  S.  123, 
2  Ed.)  But  those  who  held  these  views  had  many  opponents ; 
and  Tertullian  himself  reminds  the  heathen  that  Christians 
enlisted  for  the  service  of  the  State  (Apol.  c.  42).  Yet  the 
same  Father  thinks  it  inconsistent  with  the  priestly  vocation 
of  Christian  to  allow  themselves  to  be  invested  with  magisterial 
honours,  on  account  of  the  necessity,  thus  entailed  upon  them, 
of  executing  criminal  justice:  comp.  G.  Arnold,  Abbild  der 
ersten  Christen  B.  v.  5;  Barbeyrac  sur  la  morale  des  peres, 
c.  v.  25;  vii.  20,  and  others;  Neander,  Kirchengeschichte,  i.  1, 
464,  2  Ed.;  and  especially  M.  Pfaff  de  eccles.  sanguinem  non 
sitiente,  Tub.  1740.  On  account  of  the  hostility  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  the  State,  Celsus  (Orig.  contra  Celsum  vii.  3)  and  the 
Emperor  Julian  (Gregory  Nazianz.  oratio  c.  Jul.)  blamed  and 
reproached  the  Christians  for  holding  them;  Marcellinus  also 
mentions,  as  a  reproach  of  the  Pagans  (Augustine,  ep.  136): 
quod  (hujus  religionis)  praedicatio  atque  doctrina  reipublicse 
morbus  multa  ex  parte  conveniat.  This  accusation  was  also 
proffered  by  the  spies  upon  the  Persian  Christians  (Assemani 
acta  Martyr,  i.  181).  Jewish  adversaries,  of  a  later  time,  re- 
proached the  Christians  with  not  strictly  adhering  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Wagenseil,  Sota,  S.  822). 

18* 
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The  sound  view  of  St  Augustine,  which  is  now  generally  held 
in  the  Church,  is  thus  expressed  in  the  Glossa  ordinaris :  nee  in 
his  vindicta  prohibetur,  quae  fit  ad  correctionem,  quae  et  ipsa 
pertinet  ad  misericordiam,  nee  impedit  propositum  mansuetu- 
dinis.  Sed  hoc  non  conceditur  nisi  ei,  cui  potestas  ordine  data 
est,  et  sine  ira,  ut  pater  in  filium. 

In  the  testing  period  of  the  Reformation,  this  result  also  was 
called  in  question.  Erasmus  quotes  this  verse  as  opposed  to  the 
general  practice  of  Christians,  and  exclaims:  quid  facient  huic 
loco,  qui  lites,  qui  bella  calculis  omnibus  approbant  inter  Chris- 
tianos  ?  Christus  absolute  vetuit  resisti  malo  nimirum  vulgari 
via  ut  malum  malo  repellatur.  In  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
a  sect  of  the  Anabaptists,  following  literally  the  maxim  of  the 
text,  and  not  heeding  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  went  the 
length  of  abolishing  magistrates  and  soldiers ;  the  same  views 
were  held  by  the  Mennonites ;  the  Quakers  carried  them  so  far 
as  to  condemn  every  kind  of  resistance ;  many  of  the  Socinians 
held  that  the  words  of  the  text  extend  only  to  civil  processes. 
The  English  Deists,  assuming  that  this  maxim  alone  expresses 
the  original  spirit  of  Christianity,  repeated  the  accusations  of 
the  Pagans :  Mandeville's  "Fable  of  the  Bees"  has  for  its  object 
to  show  what  would  become  of  a  State  from  which  judges,  ad- 
vocates, soldiers,  and  sellers  of  articles  of  luxury,  were  excluded. 
Finally,  Wislicenus,  in  his  work,  "Ob  Schrift,  ob  Geist,"  1845, 
expounds  the  words  more  in  the  spirit  than  in  the  letter:  re- 
ferring to  Matt.  v.  39—42,  he  says  (S.  18) :  "These  words,  taken 
in  their  simple  and  natural  sense,  without  the  ordinary  comment, 
are  by  us  not  only  not  followed,  but  are  not  even  held  as  a  moral 
requirement;  for  we  know  well,  that  to  obey  them  would  be  to 
giver  over  the  world  to  wickedness." 

Compare  Luther's  Treatise,  "von  den  Pflichten  der  Obrigkeit 
und  Unterthanen,"  "Bedenken,  ob  Kriegsleute  audi  in  einem 
seligen  Stande  seien,"  "von  der  Gegenwehr  in  puncto  religionis" 
(Walch  x.  398,  572,  622) ;  Melanchthon,  loci  loc.  de  magistratu ; 
Calv.  institt.  4,  20;  Grotius,  de  jure  belli  et  pacis  2,  7;  Episc. 
de  magistratu,  Opp.  i.  71;  Gerhard's  loci  T.  xiv.;  K.  Ludwig 
Nitzsch,  de  judicandis  morum  prseceptis,  etc.,  S.  187. 
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V.    The  Command  to  Love  One's  Enemies. 
Vers.  43—48. 

Vers.  43 — 45.  The  command  of  the  previous  verse  is  carried 
still  further  in  the  present  precept,  from  which  we  see  that  the 
two  passages  were  originally  connected.  The  offenders  of  whom 
He  has  been  speaking,  belong  to  the  category  of  the  "enemies" 
(comp.  t(7j  7zovt]Q$,  ver.  39,  if  that  be  a  masculine).  Not  only 
must  the  disciple  of  Christ  be  so  free  from  a  spirit  of  revenge, 
that  he  shall  be  ready  even  to  receive  a  double  amount  of  injury, 
but  he  must  actually  return  good  for  evil  Augustine:  sine  ista 
dilectione  .  .  ea,  quae  superius  dicta  sunt,  implere  quis  potest! 
And,  further,  there  is  a  correspondence  between  the  manifesta- 
tions of  enmity  and  those  of  love,  to  one's  enemies :  against  the 
hostile  disposition,  love  shall  prevail;  the  word  of  cursing  shall 
be  met  by  the  word  of  blessing;  hatred  by  deeds  of  kindness; 
and,  for  the  actual  manifestations  of  hatred,  reproach  and  perse- 
cution, shall  be  returned  the  highest  manifestation  of  Christian 
love,  which  is,  intercession.  St  Chrysostom  points  out  the  gradual 
progression  towards  a  climax,  in  this  statement,  of  the  demands 
of  love,  beginning  at  ver.  22:  eldsg  oGovg  avsSr]  fia-d-fiovg,  ual 
Titog  ug  avrrjv  Tjf.iag  ri]v  ytOQvcprjv  i'oTrjoe  Trjg  aqevrjg;  Gxoirei  ds 
avco&ev  aQL&fLiwv  TtqCoTog  sgtl  pcc&uog,  (.irj  ctQ%eiv  admiag'  Sev- 
Tegog,  [.leva  to  aq^aG&ai  tov  adwovvTa  Tolg  Yooig  furj  a^ivvead^ai' 
TQirog,  {.irj  SgaGai  tov  S7ir]Qed£ovTa  Tama  a  sicaSev,  aXX  fjGv%d- 
Gar  TeTaoTog,  to  vial  TtaqaGyjuv  eavTov  elg  to  jia&eiv  yiav.wg' 
7te(X7TTogy  to  yiai  TcapaG%£iv  TtXiov,  rj  e%elvog  fiovXeTai  b  itoirpag ' 
sxTog,  to  (.irj  fiuGrjGai  tov  Tama  SQya^6f.i£vov  *  e@dof.wg,  to  Kal 
ayartrjGaL'  oydoog,  to  %al  eveQyeTtJGai-  svvaTog,  to  yial  Beov 
V7t€Q  avrov  7taqayiaXeiv  eldeg  vxpog  gjtloGoqjlag. 

At  it  is  the  disposition  of  which  the  Saviour  is  speaking  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  the  previous  paragraph,  it  follows,  that  here,  as 
well  as  there  (see  on  ver.  38—40),  this  disposition  will  often  be 
manifested  in  the  precise  manner  which  is  indicated  here,  and 
similarly  1  Pet.  iii.  9;  Rom.  xii.  20—21;  1  Cor.  iv.  12.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  principle  of  love  may,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, manifest  itself  in  a  different  way.  It  can  be  shown  also, 
in  the  case  of  this  command,  that  neither  our  Lord  nor  the 
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Apostles  always  literally  fulfilled  it.  In  His  prayer,  our  Lord 
says,  John  xvii.  9,  "I  pray  not  for  the  world ;"  to  the  hypocrites, 
He  exclaims,  "Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye 
escape  the  judgment  of  hell!"  Matt,  xxiii.  33;  and  of  the  con- 
demned addressed  in  Matt.  xxv.  41,  it  is  said,  "Then  shall  He 
say  to  them  on  the  left  hand,  Depart  from  Me,  ye  cursed,  into 
eternal  fire."  When  He  is  rejected  and  despised,  He  by  no 
means  answers  with  blessings  (not  at  least  with  apparent  bless- 
ings), but  occasionally  in  terms  of  stern  denunciation:  comp. 
Matt.  xvi.  3,  4;  John  viii.  44;  Matt.  x.  33,  xi.  20,  xii.  34;  and 
in  the  writing  of  the  Apostles:  Gal.  i.  8;  1  Cor.  v.  5;  2  Tim. 
iv.  14;  1  St  John  v.  16;  2  St  John  10. 

Ver.  43.  The  first  half  of  the  saying  is  in  Lev.  xix.  18.  Tov 
jilrjGiov  is  not  from  the  masculine  b  rchrpios;  in  the  LXX., 
and  with  Koivrj  in  Diog.  Laert.  i.  69,  Antoninus  xi.  1,  and  others, 
we  find  merely  b  7tlrjolov.  The  words  "as  thyself"  are  omitted: 
had  the  Pharisees  done  so  with  the  object  of  enfeebling  the 
precept,  as  in  ver.  31  ?  So  Socinus  and  Stier.  We  need  not 
imagine  this,  as  the  object  here  is  merely  to  bring  out  the  con- 
trast between  the  neighbour  and  the  enemy.  The  words,  yial 
f,uorjoeig  tov  sx&qov  oov,  are  a  rabbinical  addition;  and,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  following  antithesis,  given  in  the  words 
of  Christ,  and  with  vers.  46,  47,  they  show  in  what  sense  the 
words,  "thy  neighbour,"  in  the  law  ought  to  have  been  under- 
stood. The  addition  of  the  clause  makes  it  sufficiently  plain, 
that  what  our  Lord  is  opposing  is  the  false  exposition  of  the 
Scribes.  Socinus,  indeed,  takes  a  different  view,  thinking  that 
here  the  intention  of  effecting  a  reformation  of  the  law  is  more 
openly  expressed  than  in  what  preceds:  Maldonatus  (who  is 
opposed  to  Este,  a  Lapide,  Tirinus),  Grotius,  Neander,  Bleek, 
and  also  Delitzsch  (vide  supra,  p.  159).  Neander  says :  If  the 
neighbour  denotes  one's  fellow-countryman,  it  necessarily  implies 
hatred  of  the  enemy.  Delitzsch  (Entstehung  des  ersten  Ev.  S. 
78):  "In  the  words,  'Thou  shalt  hate  thine  enemy,'  a  phrase 
which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  rabbinical  teaching  (!), 
is  expressed  the  principal  feature  of  the  position  of  Israel  with 
reference  to  other  nations."  Thus  already  Tertullian  adv.  Marc. 
1,  23:  disciplinam  diligendi  extraneum  vel  inimicum  antecessit 
praeceptum  diligendi  proximum  (Lev.  xix.).     Augustine  quotes 
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the  words  as  actually  words  of  the  law :  nee  quod  in  lege  dictum 
est :  oderis  inimicum  tuum,  vox  jubentis  justo  accipienda  est,  sed 
permittentis  infirmo.  Similarly  Luther :  uThe  saying  given  here 
by  our  Lord  occurs  in  no  one  passage  of  the  Old  Testament,  ex- 
cept, occasionally,  in  Deuteronomy,  where  it  refers  to  their  ene- 
mies, the  heathen ;  and  although  it  is  not  expressly  stated  that 
they  are  to  hate  their  enemies,  yet  this  follows  from  what  is 
said  in  Deut.  xxiii.  3,  that  they  are  never  to  do  any  good  thing 
to  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,"  etc.  The  Socinian  Osterod 
thought  even  that  the  words  fuarjoeig,  yi.r.L,  had  fallen  out  of  the 
Old  Testament  codex.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  the  view 
which  Socinus  holds,  and  Luther  dilates  upon,  viz.,  that  the 
antithesis  is  directed  also  against  a  false  opinion  of  the  Scribes. x 
For  the  antithesis  of  our  Lord  relates  not  alone  to  the  heathen 
enemies,  as  ver.  46  shows  (comp.  Fritzsche).  In  the  pharisaic 
interpretation  of  the  word,  sx^Qog  must  accordingly  have  denoted, 
if  not  exclusively  at  least  inclusively,  the  private  enemy.  Now 
it  is  unquestionable  that  this  is  a  false  application  of  the  law. 
Everywhere  in  the  law  T^  is  equivalent  to  sTeQog :  and  even  the 
man  whose  murder  is  contemplated  is  so  designated,  Deut.  xxii. 
26.  And,  although  it  is  further  a  very  common  prejudice  that 
love  to  one's  enemies  is  a  virtue  peculiar  to  the  New  Testament 
(even  Olshausen  in  loco),  still  it  is  certain  that  the  law  itself 
condemned  the  cherishing  of  a  hostile  temper  in  private  inter- 
course: Lev.  xix.  18:  "Thou  shall  not  avenge,  nor  bear  any 
grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people;"  comp.  Exod.  xxiii. 
4,  5.  To  this  we  must  add  many  sayings  of  the  gnomic,  lyric, 
and  didactic  poetry,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  this  command 
was  no  dead  letter,  but  really  penetrated  the  spirit  of  godly  men : 
Prov.  xxiv.  17,  29,  xxv.  21,  22;  then  there  is  that  beautiful 
saying  which  St  Paul  appropriates,  Eom.  xii.  20,  Ps.  vii.  5, 
Job  xxxi.  29,  Sir.  xxviii.  1 ;  further,  the  noble  example  of  Jo- 
seph, Gen.  xlv.  1;  of  David,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  7,  xviii.  5;  and  of 
Elisha,  2  Kings  vi.  22. 

1  Jonathan  adds,  on  Lev.  xix.  18 :  "So  that  thou  do  nothing  to  him  which 
thou  hatest  thyself."  But  such  explanations  and  illustrations  as  the  Targums 
contain  are  to  be  regarded  only  as  bearing  upon  the  lectures  held  in  the  syna- 
gogue, which  were  written  at  least  a  century  before  Christ;  and  it  is  from 
them  that  those  expositions  of  Scripture  are  taken  to  which  our  Lord  here 
refers  (Zunz,  die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortraege  der  Juden,  1832,  S.  332  f.). 
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But  we  must  inquire,  whether  the  rabbinical  exposition,  as 
understood  to  refer  to  national  hatred,  had  a  right  to  regard 
the  rabbinical  gloss  as  essentially  implied  in  the  positive  clause, 
aycLTtrjoev;  xov  7ihr}0iov  gov,  as  the  commentators  above  quoted 
hold.  This  has  been  maintained,  on  the  ground  that  in  the 
Old  Testament  law  o  Ttlrjaiov  denotes  never  a  fellow-man,  but 
a  fellow-countryman  (Socinus,  Grotius,  Maldonatus,  Wettstein, 
Fritzsche,  Meyer).  The  correctness  of  this  view  may  be  de- 
termined by  comparing  several  passages,  in  which  the  law  is 
addressed  especially  to  the  d*,  e.g.,  Exod.  xxii.  24,  27 ;  comp., 
with  reference  to  this  passage,  Lev.  xix.  17,  where  it  is  said, 
*pa?a,  and  ver.  18,  tfte?  ■^arna.  So  too  na  and  rvw^  both  which 
words  are  in  the  law  convertible  with  sn,  refer  to  the  fellow- 
countrymen  of  the  Jews.  In  the  command  of  Lev.  xix.  18, 
only  the  Israelite  was  included  in  the  yn  '•  this  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  fact,  that  the  command  is  repeated  expressly  for  him  in 
vers.  33,  34,  tntts  ib  nsnai  d^na  nan  nan  nsb  rrim  dsta  nnt^3. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true,  that  even  this  saying  appears 
to  extend  the  privilege  of  neighbourly  love  to  those  who  were 
not  Israelites,  as  in  Num.  xv.  16  it  is  expressly  said:  "One 
law,  and  one  manner,  shall  be  for  you  and  for  the  stranger  that 
sojourneth  with  you"  (thus  D.  Michaelis;  L.  Bauer,  Biblische 
Moral  des  A.  T.  i.  105;  Steudel,  Alttest.  Theologie,  S.  131). 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  foreigners  who  lived  in 
Israel  had  all  gone  over  to  Judaism ;  on  account  of  which  the 
word  TtQoorjlvTog,  by  which  the  LXX.  characterized  those 
strangers,  also  denotes  one  who  has  gone  over  to  a  religion. 

The  Syriac  translation  has :  ^^^  U^^c?   |j-|  "he  who  turns 

himself  to  me."  Maimonides  (constit.  de  cultu  peregrino,  c.  x.) 
states,  that  a  heathen  was  not  permitted  to  sojourn  in  the 
Jewish  kingdom,  for  mercantile  purposes,  if  he  did  not  become 
a  proselyte ;  and  (constit.  de  regibus,  c.  viii.)  he  says :  Nbra  va  bd 
i^v  nnn  zw  da  win  pTitt  m  ^d  ntassttJ  mira  bnp:  "Every 
■na  who  dwells  among  us  without  accepting  the  seven  laws  of 
Noah  (among  which  Monotheism  was  the  chief)  is  slain"  It 
appears  from  this  statement,  which  is  confirmed  by  Exod.  xii. 
48,  that  the  heathen  who  dwelt  in  Israel  were  no  longer  entirely 
heathen ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  not  being  circumcised,  they 
were  not  entirely  Jews:  not  mia  ^a,  p'ltt  ^5,  but  only  "WS  *n| 
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(like  as  those  who  stood  at  the  gate,  Lev.  xxv.  48) :  they  were 
afterwards  called  by  the  Rabbis  the  Proselytes  of  the  gate, 
feritii  ^v'txn ;  and,  in  the  New  Testament,  ol  oe[36inevoi  xbv  Qeov  sc. 
ex  ttov  e&vcov.  Only  in  so  far  as  they  were  not  perfect  Israelites 
we  have  at  least  a  relative  extension  of  the  Tthqaiov  to  the 
heathen.1  Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  the  opinion,  that  the 
heathen  beyond  Palestine  were  to  the  Jews  only  an  object  of 
hatred.  No  doubt,  there  was  a  common  feeling  of  national 
hostility,  as  many  expressions  in  the  Prophets  and  in  the  Psalms 
show;  but  not  in  private  intercourse.  In  2  Kings  vi.  22,  we 
have  an  instance  of  magnanimous  feeling  towards  the  heathen, 
who  are  not  assailed  with  weapons.  In  the  Rabbis  we  find,  no 
doubt,  examples  enough  of  personal  hatred  towards  heathen, 
and  of  a  lamentable  limitation  of  the  command  of  love  to  one's 
enemies,  Prov.  xxiv.  29,  to  the  Israelites  (vide  Wettstein, 
Meuschen,  Lightfoot,  in  loco).  All  the  more  remarkable  are 
the  instances  of  liberality  towards  the  poor  among  the  heathen 
in  foreign  lands,  which  occurred  frequently  in  the  later  days  of 
Judaism.  Of  these  the  rabbinical  compilers,  whom  we  have 
quoted,  make  no  mention:  vide  Maimonides  de  jure  paup.  et 
peregrini,  ed.  Prideaux,  Oxon.  1769.2 

But  we  must  further  see  whether  we  are  entitled  to  suppose 
that  the  Jewish  people  understood  the  expression,  one's  neigh- 
bour, as  contrasted  with,  and  exclusive  of,  foreigners.  We  must 
here  take  into  account  that  the  words  arnj  h$,  rrw,  nowise  denote 
exclusively  the  Jewish  countrymen,  but  are  equivalent  to  eregog, 
with  which  word  St  Paul  (Rom.  xiii.  8)  translates  the  6  icXtjolov 
of  the  LXX.  in  Lev.  xix.  18.  Even  before  the  promulgation  of 
the  law  sn  occurs  in  this  sense,  and  in  relation  to  the  heathen : 
Exod.  xi  2;   Gen.  xxxviii.  20.     It  must  be  remembered  that 

1  Besides,  it  is  with  the  Rabbis  a  contested  point  as  to  whether  there  is 
any  distinction  between  *»|    and    attpfr. 

2  According  to  the  law  of  Moses,  a  coi'ner  of  the  field  was  left  for  the 
■■>/}  and  the  poor  of  Israel :  in  this  the  later  Jews  permitted  also  the  heathen 
to  share  (vide  Maimonides  in  loc.  cit.  c.  i.  §  9).  There  we  also  read  (c.  9, 
§  6)  that  alms  were  collected  in  a  special  box  "for  the  poor  of  the  world:" 
there,  too,  it  is  expressly  ordained,  c.  7,  §  7  :  ay  B^nis  ->•<:»  B-Oitti  B*D3^t& 
V&B  *S-h  "3£tt  hxiw  "19,  "Let  the  poor  who  are  not  Israelites  be  fed 
and  clothed  equally  with  those  of  Israel,  for  the  saks  of  the  ways  of  salva- 
tion." 
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the  law  was  not  a  law  for  all  mankind,  but  only  for  a  small  ex- 
clusive nation:  so  that  "another"  might  mean  a  fellow-country- 
man. It  therefore  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  lawgiver  in- 
tended expressly  to  exclude  the  heathen  from  the  operation  of 
his  laws:  who  would  ever  maintain  that  when  he  forbade  the 
bearing  of  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour,  and  the  covet- 
ing of  his  wife,  that  he  meant  to  declare  that  these  things  were 
permitted  when  that  neighbour  was  not  a  Jew?  Some  Rabbis, 
as  the  author  of  the  Aruch,  have  indeed  laid  down  the  canon: 
•pn  nttfib-  mwN  bs  aoatift,  "When  he  says  pn,  he  shuts  out  all 
the  heathen.  Yet  some  of  them  took  a  more  intelligent  view, 
as  Kimchi,  who  remarks  on  Ps.  xv.  3,  xvn  ib  «Pto  son  irnpi  irtfih 
lanizi  in  my  )r\j2i :  "His  neighbour  is  every  one  with  whom  he 
has  intercourse  in  giving  and  taking,  that  is,  in  daily  life,  or 
who  dwells  near  him."  The  writers  of  the  Talmud  were  also 
well  aware  what  evil  results  would  follow  from  understanding 
the  an  in  a  sense  hostile  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Alluding  to 
the  command,  Exod.  xxi.  37 :  "If  one  man's  ox  hurt  another's 
(sn),  that  he  die,"  etc.,  the  Gemara  on  Bava  Kama,  fol.  38,  1, 
says:  What  thinkest  thou,  if  p^  be  taken  strictly,  i.e.,  if  it 
means  one's  neighbour,  then  must  the  ox  of  the  heathen,  if  it 
pushes  the  ox  of  the  Israelite,  be  acquitted:  if  it  is  not  taken 
strictly,  then  must  the  ox  of  the  Israelite ,  if  it  push  the  ox  of 
a  heathen,  be  also  pronounced  guilty  (Bava  Kama,  ed.  l'Em- 
pereur,  1737,  p.  74).  The  word  b  tvItjolov  occurs  in  the  sense 
of  fellow-man  already  in  Sirach  xiii.  15:  icav  twov  ay  ana  to 
b(.ioiov  amy  xcu  nag  av&QwnoG,  %6  Tricolor  avrov.  Ttctoa  occq^ 
yiaza  yevog  owdyercci  x.  t.  b^oly*  avtov  TtQOGyiolXrj&rjoeraL  avr'jQ. 
Even  Abenezra  gives  this  remarkable  sentence  as  the  principle 
from  which  obedience  to  the  law  should  flow:  "For  I,  who 
have  created  you,  am  one  God:"  a  saying  which  necessarily 
implies  the  relation  of  universal  brotherhood  among  men  — D*a 
D^na  -nam  ina  mba*  ^n  "O. 

We  must  finally  notice  the  answer  which  our  Lord  gave  to 
the  question,  "Who  is  my  neighbour?"  Luke  x.  30.  In  the 
first  place,  the  very  question  is  a  proof  that  it  was  a  controverted 
point  in  what  sense  in  was  to  be  understood.  For,  it  was  under- 
stood by  many,  as  in  the  gloss  of  our  passage ;  but  also  by  many, 
such  as  Sirach,  in  the  wider  signification  of  fellow-man.  Now 
our  Lord,  in  His  answer,  takes  the  question  out  of  the  domain 
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of  the  school,  and  transfers  it  into  common  life.  His  reply  is : 
"Even  a  Samaritan,  as  thou  canst  not  help  acknowledging, 
would  in  a  case  of  necessity,  prove  himself  by  deeds  thy  neigh- 
bour." From  the  preceding  remarks,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  our  Lord  did  not  intend  to  establish  a  new  interpretation 
of  £i  as  one  opposed  to  the  Old  Testament,  but  sought  only  to 
deliver  it  from  the  unnecessary  limitations  which  it  had  re- 
ceived on  account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  theo- 
cracy. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  Scribes  had  rendered  themselves 
guilty  of  a  falsification  of  the  law,  even  if  they  understood  the 
words  added  (Thou  shalt  hate,  etc.)  only  in  a  national  sense. 
It  follows,  further,  that  although  now  Tn  is  generally  explained 
to  mean  a  fellow-Jew,  this  translation  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
inaccurate.  Equally  so,  however,  is  the  old  explanation  of  it, 
as  meaning  simply  a  fellow-man  (Bucer,1  Calvin,  Spanheim, 
Cocceius,  Calov,  Scherzer  Coll.  Anti-Socin.  p.  1079,  Hacksp. 
NotaB  misc.  ad  h.  1.,  and  others).  The  word  was  unquestionably 
given  among  the  laws  which  were  intended  to  direct  the  people 
in  their  intercourse  with  each  other ;  and,  accordingly,  it  denotes 
simply  the  Jewish  fellow-contryman. 

Ver.  44.  We  have  seen  that  the  command  to  love  one's 
enemies  is  not  given  as  an  antithesis  to  the  law  of  Moses,  but 
that  it  was  also  commanded  to  the  Jewish  people,  and  also 
practised  by  them.  Even  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Bible-religion, 
it  was  not  wholly  unknown  to  the  moral  consciousness  of  other 
nations.  Here  we  may  compare  the  very  unsatisfactory,  in- 
complete, misleading,  writings  of  Fischer,  quid  de  officiis  et 
amore  erga  inimicos  Graecis  et  Komanis  placuerit,  Halae  1789; 
Huepeden,  de  amore  inimicorum,  Gottingen  1817;  Klippel; 
Meyer,  doctrina  Stoicorum  ethica  atque  Christiana,  1823;  and 
Grotius,  Pric,  Wettstein,  in  loco.  Generally  speaking,  the 
stand-point  of  the  ancient  world  is  less  elevated  than  that  of 
the  Old  Testament  law:  wcpeXelv  (.tev  tovq  ylXovg,  ftXcucreiv 
de  tovq  ex&Qovg,  was  the  maxim  even  of  the  wise  men  of  the 

1  Bucer  considers  it  as  a  singularis  providentia,  that  the  Hebrew  word  has 
been  translated  o  TUY)a£ov.  This  word,  he  thinks,  was  intended  to  prevent  a 
narrow  misunderstanding,  inasmuch  as  it  necessarily  suggests  the  wider  thought 
of  fellow-man. 
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people.1  This  egotism  is  very  plainly  put  in  some  verses  of 
Hesiod,  which  Plutarch  was  inclined  to  consider  unauthentic  on 
account  of  their  illiberality :  tov  cpil&ovTa  cpilelv  xcre  Tip  tvqooi- 
ovtl  TtQOCelvcu,  kccI  So/nev  og  xev  dip,  %al  ^irj  dofxev  og  yiev  furj  6$. 
Jwzrj  per  Tig  i'dwyiev,  adwTrj  if  ovug  edcoxev  (Op.  et  dies  v.  353). 
In  a  passage  in  Plutarch  (de  sera  Num.  vind.  c.  22),  where 
there  is  a  description  of  the  moral  transformation  of  an  immoral 
man,  it  is  said,  in  his  praise,  that  since  him  there  had  been  no 
one  among  the  Cilicians  who  was  more  useful  to  his  friends  or 
more  dangerous  to  his  enemies.  Socrates,  Plato,  and  the  other 
Stoics,  opposed  these  maxims :  according  to  Plato,  nothing  but 
good  ought  to  proceed  from  a  good  man ;  according  to  the  Stoics, 
the  wise  man  ought  to  imitate  the  Deity  in  loving  his  enemies 
/^(Xenoph.  Memor.  ii.  3,  16;  Plato  de  Republ.  p.  134  seqq.). 
But  what  distinguishes  the  doctrine  of  morals  taught  by  the  phi- 
losophers from  the  Christian  doctrine,  are  >i^  different  motives 
prescribed.2  Why  does  Socrates  condemn  hatred  of  one's 
enemies?  It  is  on  account  of  the  evil  which  the  hater  entails 
upon  himself.  What  Plato  blames,  is  the  custom  of  determining 
who  is  a  friend,  or  who  an  enemy,  by  the  power  the  man  pos- 
sesses to  aid  or  to  injure.  The  Stoic,  again,  condemns  hatred 
of  one's  enemies,  on  the  ground  that  the  wise  man  ought  not  to 
allow  himself  to  be  moved  by  any  passion.3  What  the  motive  of 
Christ  is,  is  expressed  in  ver.  45.  The  thought  which  is  there 
set  forth,  in  popular  language,  is  expressed  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Strom,  iv.  605,  Pott.):  to  de  ayanav  Tovg  i%&Qovg, 
ovy,  ayanav  to  Kccy,dv  liyei,  ovSe  aoefleiav  rj  \ioi%Biav  rj  kXotztJv 
alia  tov  %l£7iTf]v  %al  tov  aoe(3f]  yial  tov  (.iolxov,  ov  Ka&o  af.taq- 

1  The  Emperor  Julian  is  conscious  of  saying  a  thing  opposed  to  the  pre- 
valent opinion,  when  he  remarks  (Fragm.  ed.  Spanh.  p.  290),  cpotdqv  8'  5v  d 
xa\  uapaSoiov  dizta,  ou  xa\  xoiq  TCoXEfjuoi;  £a$fjfo<;  xa\  tpocpiqs  oaiov  av  sI'tq 
jji£Ta8t8o'vat.  ^ 

2  What  a  counterpart  to  the  Christian  love  of  enemies  is  presented  in  what 
Basil  narrates  of  Socrates,  giving  it  as  a  parallel  to  ver.  39  (de  legendis  libris 
gentilium,  c.  v.) !  Having  been  struck  in  the  face  by  a  drunken  man,  the  wise 
man  was  content  to  set  over  the  wound  the  words,  "N;  did  this;"  as  the  name 
of  the  sculptor  is  inscribed  on  his  statue. 

3  Seneca  de  benef.  iii.  26,  vii.  31:  Revenge  is  doloris  confessio.  Hie  ingens 
animus  et  verus  aestimator  sui  non  vindicat  injuriam,  quia  non  sentit — ille  mag- 
nus  ct  nobilis  est,  qui  more  magna;  ferse  latratus  minorum  canum  securus 
exaudit. 
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xdvEt  %al  ttj  7101a  eveqyeia  f.ioXvvet  %r\v  civ&qcotxov  nqooriyoqiav  * 
y,ccd?  o  Si  avdqwTtog  eon  ml  eqyov  Qeov.  Chemnitz  gives  the 
following  limitations  for  the  application  of  this  principle:  Sim- 
plicissima  responsio  sumitur  ex  verbis  Christi:  ita  diligendos 
scilicet  esse  inimicos,  sicut  deus  diligit  malos,  longanimitate  sua 
parcens,  et  benefaciens  illis  in  opere  providential,  non  ut  illos 
confirmet  in  impietate,  sed  ut  hac  sua  bonitate  illos  ad  poeniten- 
tiam  adducat,  ad  Horn.  ii.  4.  Saepe  vero  freno  et  hamo  coercet 
ipsos,  ut  ita  eos  convertat,  Ps.xxxii.  9;  Jes.  xxxvii.  29.  Ex  hac 
collatione  multae  qusestiones  recte  et  expedite  possunt  explicari. 
.  .  .  Optanda  sunt  etiam  inimicis  bona  gratiae  et  gloriae, 
quibus  nemo  potest  male  uti,  bona  vero  naturae  et  fortunae 
eatenus  ipsis  optanda  sunt,  quatenus  ipsis  salutaria  sunt  ad 
poenitentiam.  The  rule  given  by  St  Augustine  on  ver.  39 
applies  here :  Non  ad  operis  ostentationem,  sed  ad  cordis  praepa- 
rationem  haec  dicta  sunt.  The  command  to  love  one's  enemies 
may  be  obeyed  in  spirit,  even  when  it  is  one's  duty  to  proclaim 
the  course  of  God  instead  of  His  blessing,  and  to  withhold  instead 
of  granting  and  benefit. 

The  words  evXoyelre  r.  y.aiaQcofiivovg  v^iag  are  omitted  in 
Codex  B.,  the  Vulgate,  seven  times  by  Origen  and  other  Fathers, 
by  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf.  Despite  this  strong  tes- 
timony, it  is  uncertain  whether  the  words  ought  not  to  be  re- 
tained. The  meaning  of  the  clauses  is  so  similar,  that  omissions 
in  their  citation  might  easily  occur.1  The  conclusions,  which 
are  so  similar,  might  occur  in  the  transcriptions.  Further,  in 
Luke  vi.  28,  from  which  the  words  might  have  been  intro- 
duced into  our  passage,  naXcog  tcoiuxb  comes  after  the  rest. 
Finally,  the  words  in  our  Gospel  mark  a  fitting  progression 
from  the  spirit  to  the  word,  the  deed,  and  the  prayer. 

The  fir^t  clause,  expressing  the  spirit,  Thou  shalt  love,  etc. 
has  placed  over  against  it,  Thou  shalt  hate,  etc.,  and  is  then  car- 
ried out  in  the  special  commands  which  follow.  The  word  used 
in  the  Law-passages  is  ayanav  and  not  opiXelv;  for  the  former 
is  equivalent  to  diligere,  moral  love ;  the  latter,  to  a  more  instinc- 
tive natural  love.  This  distinction  is  well  observed  in  St  John 
xi.  5,  where  the  word  used  of  the  love  of  Jesus  to  the  sisters  in 
ayanav ;  whereas,  for  His  love  to  the  brother,  cpiXeiv  is  used  in 

1  Origen  omits  five  times  the  succeeding  ^Tnqpea^ovTWv  ufxa?  xa\,  but  twice 
he  quotes  it.     Tertullian,  de  patientia.  c.  vi.,  omits  xaXws  TCOieite. 
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vers.  3,  36.  But  the  distinction  in  the  case  of  cpdelv  is  not 
always  observed  in  classical  usage.1  Not  tovq  juioovvTag,  but  the 
Dative  [.ugovoiv,  is  the  right  reading,  as  in  Luke  vi.  27,  according 
to  the  Hellenistic  construction  of  ev,  xaxwg  jtoielv;  the  Accusa- 
tive, however,  occurs  in  Mark  xiv.  7,  and  the  LXX.,  Gen.  xxxii. 
9,  12,  Job  xxiv.  21,  etc.  With  the  exception  of  Codex  B.,  there 
is  almost  an  equally  great  amount  of  testimony  against  Itik]- 
qecc^ovtcov  vf.iag  %cd.  But  here,  it  might  be  said,  that  the  words 
were,  originally,  merely  a  marginal  note  inserted  by  a  transcriber 
from  Luke  vi.  28.  ^Enrjqeatuv,  "to  injure  by  word,  to  slander;" 
"and  to  injure  by  deed,  to  maltreat:"  the  Vulgate  takes  it  in 
the  former  sense:   calumniari;  Ulf.  and  Luther  in  the  latter. 

The  Peschito  has  l^^ua^   ^^  ,-r^??   "who  drag  you  on 

by  force;"  Philox.:  .ox^  ^i-^?   "who  plunder  you."    Jiwiaiv 

is  not  to  be  understood  here,  any  more  than  in  ver.  11,  of  legal 
persecution,  as  Beza,  Eisner,  have  done. 

Ver.  45.  Bullinger :  non  modo  quid  sui  faciant,  ostendit  Chris- 
tus,  sed  stimulos  admovet,  quibus  incitet.  The  motive  adduced 
for  this  behaviour  is,  that  it  best  corresponds  to  their  character, 
as  "sons  of  God"  (comp.  on  ver.  9).  The  remark  of  Bengel  is 
founded  upon  an  incorrect  translation  of  the  Aorist  yhrjod-e: 
Ita  fiunt  filii,  he  says,  cum  inimicos  amant,  ut  jam  antea  ha- 
beant  Patrem.  Filii  fiunt  filii,  sicut  discipuli  fiunt  discipuli, 
Joh.  xv.  8.  Meyer  is  equally  wrong:  "That  they  man  become 
the  children,"  etc.,  that  is,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
Rightly  the  Vulgate,  Luther,  the  English  translation:  "That  .  1 
ye  may  be  the  children."  Maldonatus  translates  the  viol  by 
similes  merely.  Beza,  however,  observes:  Valet  regula:  tunc 
dici  aliquid  esse,  cum  esse  intelligitur  (comp.  xXrjd-rjoovvcu,  ver. 
9) ;  Hunnius :  re  et  facto  probabitis  vos  esse.  Here  expositors  are 
in  the  habit  of  quoting  brilliant  parallel  passages  from  the  classics 
(comp.  Grotius,  Pricaeus,  Wettstein).  Reference  is  made  to  the 
phrase,  b^iotova^at  xl7)  Gey  %axa  to  Svvazov,  in  Plato  Theset.  176 

1  In  later  Greek,  ayotTiav,  as  well  as  cpiXefv,  means  to  kiss:  Eustath. 
p.  1935,  35;  du  Cange,  gloss,  grsecit.  med.  aevi  s.  v.  dyint] ;  comp.  the  later 
inexact  use  of  qnXefv,  £pav,  rcolSeCv,  Creuzer  on  Plotinus  de  pulchritudine, 
p.  213. 
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A.;  and  Plutarch  (de  sera  N.  vindicta,  c.  5),  bids  the  revenge- 
ful remember  the  TtQ^orr^g  and  /neyaXo/td&eia  of  God.  Si  Deos 
imitaris,  says  Seneca  (de  benef.  iv.  16),  da  et  ingratis  beneficia. 
Nam  et  sceleratis  sol  oritur  et  piratis  patent  maria  (comp.  vii.  31). 
El  (.Lev  dvvaoai,  so  speaks  Antoninus  ix.  11,  LiexadidaG^e  (teach 
te  enemy  something  better),  el  de  fir),  fiefj.vr]Go,  oxi  nqbg  tovxo  fj 
evfieveid  ool  dzdorai'  yial  o\  tteoi  de  evfieveig  xolg  tolovtolq 
elalv '  elg  evict  de  y.al  ovvegyovoiv,  elg  vyleiav,  elg  ttIovtov,  elg 
do^av  ovTcog  eloi  xqtjOtol'  e%eoxi  de  x,ai  ool. 

Now,  although  the  profoundly  religious  Plutarch  and  the 
childlike  Antoninus  have  here  made  a  beautiful  application  of  the 
religious  doctrine  of  their  system,  yet  we  must  not  forget  that  in 
the  system  itself  the  matter  was  viewed  in  a  very  different  aspect. 
The  Platonic  bjnoLovo&ca  ty  Qei7j  meant  nothing  more  than  that 
men  should  take  refuge  from  sensuality  in  the  domain  of  philo- 
sophic thought,  and  in  a  life  in  harmony  therewith ;  and  the 
God  of  the  Stoic,  whose  good-will  even  the  wicked  experience, 
is  nothing  else  but  that  eif.iaQi.ievr]  which,  unconcerned  about  in- 
dividuals,1 guides  the  course  of  the  world  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  eternal  law  of  reason.  The  decision  respecting  the 
relation  of  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  love  to  enemies,  to 
that  of  the  classics,  is  rightly  given  by  Marheineke,  Moral 
S.  491. 

The  benign,  all-enlolding  light  of  the  sun,  which  shines 
alike  on  all  (Sirach  xlii.  16),  who  do  not  withdraw  themselves 
from  its  beams,  and  the  fruitful  blessing  of  the  raincloud 
(Ps.  cxlvii.  8),  which,  stretching  far  over  all  lands,  pours  its 
treasures  upon  all, — what  beautiful  images  of  the  all-embracing 
love  of  God,  which  visits  even  His  enemies !  For  the  evil  are 
regarded  as  the  enemies  of  God.  Chrys. :  %ai  yctQ  kccl  avzovg 
ov  \iovov  ov  /.uael,  oprjocv,  aXXa  /.at  eveqyexel  %.  v^QiCovxag. 

But,  inasmuch  as  a  capacity  to  receive  the  blessings  of  God 
is  the  condition  of  participation  in  them,  the  blessings  here 
spoken  of  are  limited  to  the  external  and  sensible  blessings,  as  in 
Acts  xiv.  17.  The  Divine  justice  is  nowise  diminished  by  this 
forbearance,  Rom.  ii.  4,  5.  The  author  of  the  Opus  imperfec- 
tum  ably  touches  upon  other  points  besides  that  adduced  in  the 
passage  of  St  Paul :  Quemadmodum  in  bonis  non  separat  pec- 

1  Seneca  nat.  qusest.  ii.  46 :  singulis  non  adest  (Jupiter),  sed  signum  et  vim 
et  causam  dedit  omnibus. 
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catores  a  justis,  sic  nee  in  mails  justos  a  peccatoribus  .  .  ne 
mali  separati  cognoscant  se  abjectos  esse  et  desperent,  neve 
boni  separati  cognoscant  se  electos  et  glorientur,  maxime  cum 
nee  mails  bona  proslnt  sed  noceant  magls,  nee  bonis  mala 
noeeant,  sed  proslnt  magls. 

In  St.  Luke's  narrative  the  beautiful  concrete  form  of  the 
saying  is  lost :  otl  avrog  XQrjoxog  sotiv  hxl  xovg  a%aqlaiovg  -ml 
TtovrjQovg.  a0vt,  which  the  Vulgate  and  Peschito  translate  as  a 
relative,  gives  the  point  of  comparison.  ^vaxelleiv  since 
Herodotus  was  used  only  intransitively ;  but  in  the  kolvyj,  and  in 
Homer  and  Pindar,  it  occurs  transitively;  also  in  the  LXX., 
Isa.  xlv.  8,  Gen.  iii.  19.  According  to  the  ancient  view  of  the 
world,  the  phenomena  of  nature  were  referred  immediately  to 
the  author  and  Lord  of  nature;  and  accordingly  the  sun  is  here 
called  "His  sun,"  %bv  rfaov  avzov.  Augustine:  solem  suum 
I.e.,  quern  ipse  fecit  atque  constituit  et  a  nullo  aliquid  sumsit, 
ut  faceret.  The  subject  of  Pq£%el  must  be  regarded  as  God, 
according  to  ancient  Greek  and  Hebrew  usage:  comp.  in  Latin, 
Jove  tonante ;  even  Josephus  writes  vovzog  xov  Qeov,  viyovxog 
xov  Qeov,  although  Aristophanes  (Nubes,  v.  367)  jests  at  the 
ancient  phrase,  b  Qsog  vet.  Justin  Martyr  quotes  accordingly : 
yzQEL  xov  vexov.  Another  instance  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  religious  mind,  in  contemplating  nature,  rises  at  once  beyond 
all  second  causes  to  the  great  First  Cause,  may  be  seen  from 
St  Matt.  vi.  26,  30. — Bqe%elv  for  veiv  occurs  before  the  time 
of  Alexander  only  in  the  poets;  in  prose,  however,  it  is  found 
in  the  koivtj,  in  the  LXX.,  in  Arrian,  and  Polybius. 

Vers.  46,  47.  That  manifestation  of  love  to  which  the  religion 
of  the  Pharisees  was  wont  to  confine  itself,  is  characterized  as  a 
merely  natural  feeling,  such  as  is  found  in  the  lowest  stage  of 
the  moral  life.  It  is  the  love  of  those  who  love  us,  of  our  (pilot. 
(Pilot  and  wepih {.tot  are,  in  the  ancient  view,  corresponding  ex- 
pressions, as  already  observed  (p.  283).  Auctor  op.  imp.:  qui 
amicos  diligit,  propter  se  diligit,  non  propter  Deum,  et  ideo 
nullam  habet  mercedem.  Of  course  there  were  noble  excep- 
tions among  the  Pharisees.  Thus,  we  have  a  saying  from  the 
sentences  of  the  Pirke  Aboth  of  the  Talmud,  c.  v.  §  10,  which 
date  from  ante- Christian  times,  and  are  in  some  respects  excel- 
lent.   According  to  this  saying,  that  disposition  whose  maxim 
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is,  "What  is  mine  is  mine,  and  what  is  thine  is  thine,"  is 
called  the  msi^n  r^'12;  whilst  only  he  is  called  -non  whose 
motto  is,  "What  is  mine  is  thine." — Parallel  to  t.  aycmwvxag 
v/nag,  Cod.  E,  K,  L,  M,  S,  Ulf.,  and  others,  have  (pilot,  but 
B,  D,  and  the  translations  have  adelcpoi,  or  the  corresponding 
word.  (Pilot,  as  Griesbach  observes  in  his  Critical  Commen- 
tary, is  a  word  corresponding  to  the  Hewrew  adelcpoi-,  and 
cptlovvzag  in  Codex  17  of  Matthew  confirms  this:  but  in  order 
to  have  a  proper  antithesis  to  i$vty.ot  (for  which,  indeed, 
those  codices,  Peschito,  Ar.  Erp.,  Pers.  Pol.,  have  again  teICo- 
vat),  we  must  take  tovg  ayaitwvrag  in  the  sense  of  fellow- 
countrymen. 

Here  the  Saviour  assumes  the  pharisaic  point  of  view  and 
mode  of  address;  like  them,  He  speaks  of  a  reward:  they  them- 
selves had  an  eye  to  a  reward  in  all  their  conduct  (ch.  vi.  2,  3). 
He  speaks  of  the  tteqigoov  by  which  they  sought  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  others,  as  their  very  name  indicates,  bra}?'!!  (ch. 
xix.  16,  20).  He  selects,  as  representatives  of  the  lowest  class 
of  society,  the  velwvat  and  ed-vtxot,  as  they  themselves  used  to 
do.  (On  (.uadog,  vide  supr.,  p.  103.)  For  e%ere,  Codex  D  and 
the  Vulgate  have  st-ere.  But  also  in  ch.  vi.  1  the  Present  tense 
is  used  to  express  a  certain  future ;  here,  the  Present  shows  that 
the  reward  is  regarded  as  already  existing,  as  a  ylrjQovo^tla 
TETrjQr^ievrj  ev  ovgavotg  (1  Pet.  i.  4;  Col.  i.  5).  For  -uelwvat, 
and  also  for  ed-vtuoi,  St  Luke  has  the  general  word  a^taqxtoloL 

Justin  (Apol.  i.  15)  quotes:  el  ayccTtaze kccl  ot  Ttoqvot 

Tovxo  Tiotovotv.  But  it  was  precisely  the  class  of  tax-gatherers 
which,  among  the  Jews,  had  the  worst  character,  being  regarded 
as  occupying  the  same  moral  level  with  the  heathen:  Matt, 
xviii.  17.  Their  business  was  to  collect  the  personal  and  income 
taxes,  the  duties  on  wares  at  the  harbours,  and  on  articles  of 
food  in  the  towns.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Appian  (Syr. 
c.  1.),  they  were  felt  to  be  peculiarly  oppressive  and  tyrannical 
in  Judea  at  the  time  of  the  Koman  rule.  Even  under  its 
Grecian  masters,  it  was  the  practice  in  Palestine  to  let  on  lease 
the  right  of  collecting  the  customs  to  men  of  opulence  (Josephus, 
Antiq.  xii.  4,  1.  4).  Those  lessees  of  customs,  along  with  the 
XML-gatherers,  are  designated  by  the  comprehensive  term  Dbiaa ; 
in  tract.  Schabbath,  fol.  78,  2,  the  large  are  distinguised  from 
the  small.    But  both  classes  were  regarded  with  the  aversion 

19 
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and  contempt  which  everywhere  and  at  all  times  is  apt  to  meet 
a  class  which,  in  the  discharge  of  its  functions,  takes  upon  itself 
to  make  domestic  inquisitions,  to  open  locked-up  places,  and 
so  forth  (vide  Plautus,  Menaech.  i.  2,  6;  Trin.  iii.  3,  64,  80; 
Terence,  Phorm.  i.  2,  100).  They  were  also  addicted  to  the 
practice  of  exacting  and  embezzling  funds  for  their  own  enrich- 
ment (Luke  iii.  13,  xix.  8).  Hence  also  among  the  Greeks 
they  are  called  xa7irjloLg,  Irjotfug,  TiaQvofiooKolg,  fioi%olg  (Ar- 
temidorus,  Oneinocr.  iv.  59;  Lucian,  Necyom.  c.  11;  Theo- 
phrastus,  Charact.  c.  7);  and  the  terms  applied  to  them  are 
(poQTMog,  IrjGTEvtov,  a7idv$Qto7Tog,  etc.  (Pollux,  Onom.  ix.  5). 
Also  in  the  Talmud  they  are  classed  with  robbers  and  murderers 
(comp.  Buxt.  lex.  s.  v.  0979).  It  as  frequently  been  asserted 
(Wettstein,  Lightfoot;  also  Winer,  Realwoerterbuch),  that  they 
were  incompetent  to  act  as  witnesses,  and  that  the  oath  taken 
by  them  was  invalid;  this  is,  however,  incorrect.1  This  dislike 
to  the  publicans  must  have  been  increased  when  Judea  became 
a  Roman  province ;  for  the  taxes  then  went  immediately  to  the 
heathen,  and  the  duty  of  collecting  them  fell  to  be  discharged 
by  heathen  officers,  "■-Da  osvi.  This  was  not,  however,  univer- 
sally the  case,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  instances  of  Jewish  tax- 
gatherers  which  occur  in  the  New  Testament;  and  these  men, 
by  favouring  their  countrymen,  won  their  good-will  (comp.  the 
Gemara  on  Sanhedrin  in  loc.  cit.).  From  what  has  been  said, 
we  may  gather  to  how  great  on  extent  our  Lord,  by  His  inter- 
course with  these  men,  and  by  sayings  like  that  in  Matt.  xxi. 
32,  must  have  provoked  and  scandalized  the  self-righteous 
Pharisees. 

As  regards  the  parallel  clause,  eav  aOTtdorjo&e,  k.t.L,  no 
doubt  the  reading  of  yikoi  instead  of  dSelcpol  may  possibly  be  cor- 
rect, as  na  denotes  the  "friend,"  as  well  as  the  relation  and  the 

1  The  Sanhedrin  Exc.  ex  Gemara,  ed.  Cocc.  p.  194,  says,  that  they  were 
not  always  incompetent,  but  only  when  they  could  be  proved  to  have  been 
guilty  of  exactions.  In  the  Nedarim  Mischna  iii.  4  (Surenh.  iii.  112)  it  is  merely 
said,  that  promises  and  declarations  made  to  murderers,  robbers,  and  tax- 
gatherers  were  not  binding.  According  to  Maimonides  and  Bartenora,  this  did 
not  hold  with  regard  to  those  tax-gatherers  who  had  been  appointed  by  a 
just  ruler.  The  statement  from  the  Bava  Kama.  c.  10,  1,  that  alms  could  not 
be  taken  from  the  coffer  of  tax-gatherers,  must  also  be  taken  with  limitations. 
The  fear  was,  that  the  money  might  have  been  exacted;  but  from  his  private 
resources  the  publican  was  permitted  to  give  to  the  poor  (comp.  l'Empereur). 
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"fellow-countryman."  Nor  is  the  antithesis  of  e#vi%oi  against 
this  view,  as  the  latter,  equally  with  reXtovai,  denotes  the  lowest 
moral  grade  (Matt,  xviii.  17;  comp.  xa  e&vrj,  vi.  32).  Yet 
same  have  preferred  the  meaning  of  "fellow-countryman"  on 
account  of  that  antithesis  (Piscator,  Paulus,  Griesbach,  and 
others).  In  this  case,  the  antithesis  in  ver.  43  would  also  refer 
to  this  meaning  of  s%&Qog.  But  would  our  Lord  have  thus 
pointedly  required  the  people  to  be  well-disposed  towards  the 
heathen?  No  similar  expression  of  His  occurs:  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  numerous  passages  in  which  He  strictly  observes  the 
national  line  of  demarcation  (ch.  x.  5;  Mark  vii.  24,  28).  We 
accordingly  prefer  the  meaning,  "friend,  relation." 

*-AG7Tateo$aL  has  been  recently  again  taken  in  its  proper 
sense  of,  to  salute,  to  greet,  by  Paulus,  Fritzsche,  Meyer,  De 
Wette :  as  by  the  Vulgate,  Peschito,  Ulfilas,  Chrysostom,  Eras- 
mus, Grotius.  Now  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  uncharitable, 
bigoted  Jews  refused  to  salute  the  heathen:  but  did  they 
refuse  the  salutation  to  all  whom  they  did  not  count  among 
their  brethren  ?  And  would  our  Lord  think  it  worth  while  to 
notice  this,  the  smallest  and  most  customary  of  the  signs  of 
dydiir]?  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  Oriental  mind  attaches 
considerable  importance  to  the  salutation  (Sir.  xli,  20 ;  2  John 
10),  and  that  to  this  day  the  Arabs  meet  Christians  with  the 

salutation   |*-£a1d   p^LJI,  which   corresponds  to  the  Hebrew 

D^b  Dibta  (Harmar,  Beobacht.  ueber  den  Orient,  ii.  36;  Rosen- 
mueller,  Altes  und  Neues  Morgenland,  v.  31).  But  is  the  salu- 
tation here  spoken  of,  one  of  a  peculiarly  significant  character? 
if  so,  would  not  such  a  salutation  have  been  mentioned?  Now 
it  is  proved  that  aOTcdtao&aL  has  also  the  secondary  significa- 
tion of  (filo(pqoveia&ai  (Muenthe,  Palair.,  Loesner  ad  locum, 
Kypke  on  Heb.  xi.  25).  We  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in 
accepting  the  sense  in  which  Beza  and  Luther  understand  the 
phrase,  viz.,  "to  act  in  a  friendly  manner  towards  one." — TIeqlg- 
oov,  well  rendered  by  Luther  "Sonderliches,"  special,  "more 
than  others."  Plutarch  often  combines  Idiog  and  tizqltm'x; 
(Wyttenb.  Mor.,  ed.  Lips.  i.  368  *). 

1  Justin,  Apol.  i.  15,  quotes  instead,  xl  xtuvov,  in  which  Hilgenfeld  scents 
an  anti-Judaizing  tendency ;  on  the  contrary,  compare  Ritschl  in  Zeller's  Jahrb. 
1851,  S.  490. 

19* 
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Ver.  48.  It  is  a  question  whether  ovv  denotes  the  inference 
from  the  verses  which  immediately  precede,  or  the  result  of  all 
the  foregoing  jtlrjotooeig.  The  nature  of  the  saying  itself  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  latter,  if  there  is  implied  an  allusion  to 
the  words,  Lev.  xix.  2:  ayioi  eoeo&e,  otl  ay wg  elfii  syat  %voiog 
o  Qeog  vucov.  It  would  then  correspond  to  1  Peter  i.  15,  yiard 
tov  xaXeaavTct  vfiag  ayiov  %al  avTol  ayioi  yevrjd-rjre.  TeXecog  = 
aran,  already  in  the  Old  Testament  used  not  of  metaphysical, 
but  of  moral  perfection,  Deut.  xviii.  13:  Teleiog  sag  svccvtlov 
kuqiov  tov  Qeov :  comp.  Matt.  xix.  21 ;  Rom.  xii.  2 ;  Col.  i.  18. 
It  is  used  of  God,  2  Sam.  xxii.  26 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  4.  This  is  the 
view  of  Aretius,  Beza,  Maldonatus,  Er.  Schmid,  Calvin,  Kuinoel, 
Fritzsche,  Olshausen.  Bruno  Bauer  asserts,  that  the  reason  the 
Evangelist  had,  in  selecting  Teleiot  instead  of  ohTioftoveg,  as  in  St 
Luke,  was  that  he  might  have  a  word  which  would  form  a  good 
conclusion ;  and  Ewald's  idea  is,  that  Matt.  vii.  12  ought  to  come 
in  here,  in  order  that  the  duties  to  God  and  man  may  be  both 
comprehended  here.  Now  none  of  the  preceding  Christian 
antitheses  speak  directly  of  duties  towards  God,  in  the  sense  in 
which  moral  philosophy  is  wont  to  place  them  in  juxtaposition 
to  duties  towards  man.  If  tsIslol  were  to  be  understood  in  a 
general  sense,  what  is  spoken  of  would  be  the  imitation  of  God 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  so-called  indirect  duties  towards  God. 
But  the  commands  contained  in  the  verses  which  precede  ver. 
42  could  not  well  come  under  the  category  of  the  imitation  of 
the  Divine  perfection.  Moreover,  there  does  not  exist,  as 
alleged,  any  necessity  for  a  comprehensive  formula  to  conclude 
with,  for  there  is  no  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  the  commands 
in  chaps,  vi.  and  vii.  We  hold,  accordingly,  that  the  right  view 
is  what  is  expressed  in  the  ohTiofiioveg  of  St  Luke;  that  the 
xiluoi  in  St  Matthew  is  therefore  to  be  restricted  to  those 
virtues  (and  ver.  45  implies  this)  in  which  especially  resemblance 
to  God  is  manifested.  Among  the  Fathers  this  view  was  uni- 
versal (Justin,  Origen,  Clemens  Alex.  vii.  752,  Tertullian, 
Chrysostom,  Hilary,  Augustine;  so  too  Erasmus,  Bucer,  Calvin, 
Luther,  Chemn.,  Sarcer.,  Calixt,  Bengel,  Stier,  Meyer,  DeWette; 
comp.  also  Spener  in  opposition  to  the  extravagant  views  of 
Christian  perfection,  theol.  Bedenken  iv.  103).  Justin,  dial, 
c.  Tr.  c.  96,  quotes  thus,  taking  in  ver.  45:  ylveo&e  xq^gtoI 
kcci  olxTiQiiioveg  tug  xai  b  7zaTr]Q  v^itov  b  ovgdviog*  Kcti  yaQ  tov 
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TtccvToxQcxtoQa  Qsov  OQWfiev,  tov  rjXiov  avzov,  k.t.%.:  so  too 
Origen  quotes,  de  princ.  ii.  4,  1.  Schol.  Matthsei,  with  allu- 
sion to  Plato,  tovzo  ds  Ttoiovvreg  e§of.wioif.i€&a  yiatd  to  dvvct- 
xov  i(7)  Qso)  iv  rii)  adtanQiTwg  eveoyerelv. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE    TRUE    MOTIVE    IN    WORKS    OP    RIGHTEOUSNESS,    THE    EYE 
FIXED   ON  HIM   WHO   SEES   IN   SECRET. 


Ver.  1.  First,  as  regards  the  point  of  transition  from  the  pre- 
vious chapter.  Maldonatus  thinks  we  have  here  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  discourse :  after  the  Saviour  had  on  the  mountain 
taught  His  Apostles  the  consilia  of  perfection  (chap,  v.),  He  now 
begins  in  the  plain  a  discourse  of  instruction  in  the  Christian 
virtues  in  general.  According  to  Ernesti  (similarly  too  De 
Wette),  chap.  v.  shows  wherein  Christian  righteousness  must 
exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees ;  chap.  vi.  points  out 
wherein  the  Christian  ought  to  surpass  others  in  those  virtues 
which  were  common  to  both  Christians  and  Pharisees.  Luther 
and  Chemnitz  think  that  chap.  v.  contains  the  correction  of  wrong 
doctrine,  chap.  vi.  the  reformation  of  life;  Chrysostom  again 
regards  chap.  v.  as  unfolding  the  true  doctrine  of  morals,  whilst 
chap.  v.  sets  forth  the  dangers  which  arise  from  wrong  motives 
(especially  pride)  in  putting  it  in  practice.  So,  especially,  a 
Lapide:  postquam  explicuit  legis  prsecepta,  hoc  capite  modum 
docet,  ea  rite  sancteque  faciendi  sc.  ut  ea  faciamus  recta  inten- 
tions This  system  of  logical  categorizing  may  seem  to  belong 
rather  to  the  reflecting  expositor  than  to  the  speaker  himself: 
moreover,  these  divisions  apply  no  further  than  the  17th  verse. 
Still  we  must  suppose  that  the  thoughts  of  our  Lord  did  make 
this  transition  (comp.  Ebrard).  Stier's  idea  is,  that  in  the  6th 
chapter  there  follows  the  rebuke  of  that  false  religion  which 
was  the  result  of  their  literal  method  of  expounding  the  law. 
But  it  is  not  clear  in  what  way  that  false  obedience  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  law  could  have  resulted  from  a  carnal  apprehension 
of  those  precepts.    Surely  many  a  Pharisee  may  have  honestly 
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obeyed  the  law,  in  so  far  as  he  understood  it,  without  regard 
to  the  praise  of  men. 

That  false  piety  is  exposed  in  those  three  kinds  of  good  works, 
of  which  the  Jews  in  the  later  days  of  the  nation  were  especially 
proud;  and  which  also  occupy  the  most  prominent  position 
in  the  religious  practice  of  the  Greek  and  Romish  Churches. 
Special  value  is  attached  to  alms-giving  already  in  the  Apocry- 
pha (Berthold  on  Dan.  iv.  24 ;  Cramer,  Moral  der  Apokryphen 
in  Keil  and  Tzschirner's  Anal.  ii.  83),  were  it  is  even  declared 
to  be  able  to  save  from  ruin  and  from  death  (Tobit  iv.  6 — 12, 
xiv.  9 — 12,  xii.  9,  10;  Sir.  iv.  2,  xxix.  15,  16;  whether  also 
in  Dan.  iv.  24  is  doubtful;  comp.  on  the  passage,  Michaelis, 
Haevernick,  Lengerke).  Numerous  proverbs  express  the  great 
importance  attached  to  alms-giving  by  the  Rabbis:  "Alms  are 
the  salt  of  the  kingdom."  "As  once  expiation  was  made  on 
the  altar  by  the  sacrifice,  so  now  it  is  made  on  each  man's  table 
by  alms-giving."  "Prayer  is  a  winnowing  shovel;  for  as  this 
winnows  the  corn,  so  does  that  the  wrath  of  God."  "Alms- 
giving and  doing  good  are  the  fulfilling  of  the  whole  law." 
(Buxt.  Florilegium  hebr.  p.  88;  Otho,  lex.  Rabbin,  p.  164). 

Owing  to  this  high  estimation  of  alms,  they  were  called  in 
the  dialect  of  Jerusalem  n^ft  (Buxt.  lex.  Talm.  s.  h.  v.) ;  also 
ftgns  according  to  its  meaning,  "benevolence,"  "goodness."    So 

too  in  Samaritan  ^P^-m    (Gesen.  carm.  Sam.  S.  61),  Arab. 

SStXw*,  Syr.  fb*ar\.    In  the  Greek  language  of  apocryphal  and 

Christian  writers,  we  find  elerftioovvr]  used  for  "alms,"  the  ab- 
stract for  the  concrete ;  so  too  in  the  Romaic  languages,  la  carita, 
la  charit6.  Here  the  ed.  rec.  has  also  sler](.ioavvr].  The  testi- 
monies in  favour  of  this  reading  have  been  but  imperfectly  given 
by  the  critics:  they  are,  Cod.  Z.  Dubl.  rescr.;  Ulf.;  Philox.; 
the  Coptic,  which  has  donum  vestrum  (ed.  Schwarz,  1846) ;  the 
Ethiopic  translation;  Origen  in  the  Greek  text  ad  Matt.,  T. 
iii.  501  (in  the  Latin  translation  it  is  twice  rendered  justitia); 
then  Chrysostom,  who  considers  that  what  is  said  in  the  close 
of  chap.  v.  on  love  to  enemies,  relates  to  almsgiving,  and  so 
makes  this  idea  the  point  of  transition  to  chap.  vi. ;  so  too  the 
auctor  operis  imperfecti  in  the  Latin  text.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  dwaioovvrj  we  have  the  following  authorities:   Cod.  B,  D, 
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Itala,  Vulgate,  the  Syriac  translation  of  Jerusalem,  and  others. x 
Several  critics,  as  Wettstein,  Matthsei,  Eisner,  contend  for  the 
reading  eler^ioovvrj  with  great  decision,  on  the  ground  that  the 
ovv  in  ver.  2  must  refer  back  to  ver.  1.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  dr/.aioovvrj  could  come  to  be  read,  if  it  had  not  been  the 
word  which  stood  originally.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  a  definite 
term,  elerjfuoovvrj,  would  have  been  supplanted  by  the  more  general 
one,  dt^aioovvrj :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  the  more  definite  word  was  introduced  to  explain  the  more 
general  term.     Thus  in  the  Philoxenic  version,  to  the  word 

l^mviit^o  the  gloss  i^o?]   is  added,    meaning  "alms."     We 

therefore  give  decided  preference  to  the  reading  dwaioavvr]. 

In  what  sense,  then,  is  the  word  used?  Drusius  understands 
it  in  the  rabbinical  acceptation  of  "alms."  In  this  sense,  how- 
ever, the  word  is  never  used  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the 
Apocrypha.  Yet,  in  later  Hebrew  usage,  the  idea  of  charity, 
deeds  of  mercy,  "doing  good,"  came  to  be  mainly  associated 
with  the  word.  We  may  therefore  (with  Grotius  and  others) 
take  the  word  here  in  that  sense ;  so  that  ver.  1  will  contain  the 
general  reference  to  works  of  kindness  and  mercy ;  ver.  2,  the 
special  admonition  on  the  subject  of  alms-giving.  Meyer  con- 
tests this  meaning  of  dixcaoGvvrj;  and  De  Wette  says  that  it  has 
this  meaning  only  as  the  general  includes  the  special,  the  word 
itself  implying  much  more  than  "doing  good."  This  is  true 
even  where  the  leading  idea  of  the  word  is  benevolence,  as  may 
be  seen  from  Tob.  xiv.  11:  yialvvv,  tccclSIcc,  Ydete,  xl  slerj^oovvrj 
Ttoizi  yiai  [7twg]  dr/iaioovvrj  qveiai.  But  it  is  incontestable  that 
in  later  parlance  the  idea  of  kindness,  mercy,  charity,  became 
the  leading  idea  of  the  word.  Compare,  e.g.,  the  use  of  dr/ai- 
oovvr]  Qeov,  Baruch  v.  2:  "Wrap  the  righteousness  of  God 
around  thee  like  a  garment ;"  compare  also  dUaioq,  Matt.  i.  19, 
which  Chrysostom  explains  by  xq^gtoq;  and  Prov.  xi.  4,  Ps. 
cxii.  9,  where  dwaioovviq  stands  for  "liberality."  Besides,  the 
rabbinical  use  of  the  word  for  "alms"  could  not  otherwise  be 
accounted  for.  The  transition  to  this  use  is  indicated  by  the 
phrase  jtotelv  sherj[toovvr]v.    Yet,  if  we  consider  the  arrangement 

1  The  Peschito  version  has  .asks?],  but  as  the  vocalization  is  uncertain, 
it  does  not  count. 
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of  the  three  sections,  vers.  2 — 17,  in  which  three  sorts  of  good 
works  are  spoken  of,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  ver.  1  treats 
not  of  any  one  species,  but  of  the  genus  of  good  works.  For  in 
each  of  these  sections  we  find,  first,  a  reference  to  the  nature  of 
Pharisaic  work ;  next,  in  contrast  therewith,  the  corresponding 
Christian  work ;  and  as  a  finale,  the  section  concludes  with  the  full- 
toned  antypvoi  %bv  (alg&ov  avrwv.  They  are  thus  illustrations  of 
the  general  sentence  which  introduces  them,  and  which  finishes 
with  the  words,  el  de  ^ye,  iiio&ov  ov%  I'xere.  So  Augustine, 
Beza,  Grotius,  Bengel,  Olearius,  observations  in  Matt.,  and  the 
modern  commentators.  The  "righteousness"  is  accordingly  that 
"righteousness  of  the  Pharisees"  spoken  of  in  v.  20 ;  the  phrase, 
drmioovvrjv  noielv,  eqyaCeo^my  for  to.  ttjq  diKcuoovvrjg,  Acts  x. 
35;  1  John  ii.  29;  Heb.  xi.  33.  To  this  correspond  exactly  the 
phrases,  sforjfxoovvrjv,  and  eXerjfxoovvag  Ttotelv,  in  Sirach  vii.  10, 
xxxii.  2;  Tobit  i.  3,  16.  Wettstein  objects:  qui  juste  vivit, 
dicitur  dixcaoavviyv  itoiwv,  non  vero  dixcuoGvvrjv  tcoluv  amov. 
The  objection,  however,  does  not  hold ;  for  it  is  precisely  that 
righteousness  to  which  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  to  aspire  that 
is  the  subject  of  discourse:  comp.  v.  20:  r\  duaioGvvri  vpwv; 
Gen.  xx.  13:  "The  kindness  which  thou  shalt  show  unto  me," 
vytas  v-psjpi  ^a  ^pn  nt. 

What  is  forbidden,  is  not  that  these  works  should  be  done  in 
conspectu  hominum,  as  what  follows  might  lead  us  to  suppose. 
The  Ethiopic  version  falsely  translates  e^iTtqoad^ev  tcov  av&Qoj- 
7iu)v,  ad  apparendum  hominibus.  What  is  meant  is,  that  they  are 
not  to  be  done  with  the  object  of  being  seen  (comp.  on  tvqoq, 
p.  208).  It  is  thus  a  d^earqiteiv  rrjv  c^er?^  that  is  disapproved; 
and  then  we  must  also  recollect  that  the  word  vno^quir^  originally 
meant  an  actor.1     (On  fnio&og,  see  p.  103;  on  e%ere,  p.  269.) 


I.  Warning  against  a  Hypocritical  Exercise  of  Charity, 

FOR  THE   SAKE   OF   THE   PRAISE   OF   MEN.    VERS.  2 — 4 

Vers.  2.  Ovv,  as  before  remarked,  evolves  the  special  admo- 
nition out  of  the  general  one  contained  in  the  first  verse :  Be  it 

1  The  note  of  Nic.  Lyra  here  furnishes  a  striking  example  of  philological 
barbarity:  hypocrita  dicitur  ab  hypos  quod  est  sub  et  crisis  aurum,  quia  sub 
auro  vel  sub  honettate  exterioris  conversations  habet  absconditum  plumbum 
falsitatis. 
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far  from  you  to  seek  to  draw  the  attention  of  men  to  your  deeds 
of  charity  and  alms-giving.  It  may  be  asked,  whether  the  phrase 
oalititeiv  e(.i7tQoo$ev  xivog  is  to  be  understood  literally.  If  so, 
we  should  have  to  suppose  that  the  sanctimonious  hypocrites 
were  wont  to  call  together  the  poor  by  trumpets,  blown  either 
by  themselves  or  by  their  attendants,  with  a  view  to  direct  public 
attention  to  their  charities.  Euthymius :  cpaol  ds  Tiveg,  on  vtco- 
/.qtxal  tote  did  oakrciyyog  ovveyidXovv  rovg  deofxevovg:  Lyra, 
Calvin,  Chemnitz,  Bengel,  Wolf,  Moldenhauer,  Paulus.  A 
boastful  theatrical  behaviour  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  that  class  of  men.  The  following  trait  also  bears 
this  impress,  although  it  has  a  certain  facetiousness  about  it, 
which  the  case  before  us  has  not.  It  is  related  of  the  Rabbi 
Abba,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  a  model  of  benevolence, 
that  in  order  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  poor,  he  used  to  go 
about  with  an  open  bag  on  his  back,  full  of  alms,  to  which  the 
poor  might  help  themselves  unobserved  (Wagenseil  excerpt. 
Gemar.  in  Sota,  p.  98).  Still  it  is  a  suspicious  circumstance, 
that  not  one  instance  can  be  found  of  this  trumpet-summoning 
of  the  poor.  The  laborious  Lightfoot  confesses:  Non  inveni, 
quaesiverim  licet  multum  serioque,  vel  minimum  tubse  vestigium 
in  prsestandis  eleemosynis;  a  doctioribus  libentissime  hoc  dis- 
cerem.  To  this  we  must  add, — at  least  if  owaycoyal  means 
the  "synagogues," — the  consideration,  that  sounding  trumpets 
ev  taig  cwaytoyaig  must  necessarily  have  disturbed  the  service 
there.  Besides,  we  find  from  the  Talmudists,  that  there  was  a 
regular  form  in  the  giving  of  alms  in  the  synagogues.  It  was 
this:  before  the  prayers  were  begun,  alms  were  put  into  the 
ft&tp  or  alms-boxes.  In  later  times,  the  congregation,  on  certain 
special  occasions,  were  called  upon  to  give  their  alms,  which 
they  handed  to  the  officer  (see  Lightfoot;  and  still  more  fully 
and  accurately,  Vitringa,  de  synag.  vetere).  In  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  preferable  to  understand  the  expression  figuratively, 
as  has  been  done  by  Chrysostom,  the  auctor  operis  imperfecti, 
Theodoret,  Jerome  (apparently),  Beza,  and  most  moderns. 
Chrysostom:  ov%  otl  odX7iiy%ag  u%ov  swsivoi,  dXXd  trjv  7toXXrjv 
S7tidelt;ai  fiovXeTcci  [lecvtav,  vrj  Xet-et  Tr/g  fietacpOQag  Tamrjg  xtoftu)- 
dwv  Tavtj}  -mi  sytTtoiutevajv  amovg.  Theodoret,  in  Ps.  xcviii.  6 
(Opp.  i.  1303):  Gakmyya  nollwug  rrjv  (lorjv  fj  &ela  ymIsI 
yqaq)r];  then   on   our  text:  dvxl  rov,  [irj  MjQvgrjg,   firjde  dtjlyv 
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arcctGi  %crvaoTr']0r]g'  iva  (.irj  ttj  %evf]  do^jj  xov  vrg  cpiXavS qion lag 
Ivjurpty  yiaqjiov.  In  the  rabbinical  writings,  it  is  true,  there 
occurs  no  proverbial  expression  of  this  kind :  a  few  traces  of  it 
may,  however,  be  found  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  Church- 
language  of  the  first  century  (which  may,  however,  have  been 
influenced  by  the  view  taken  of  our  passage);  and,  especially, 
in  the  modern  languages.  Cicero  (fil.  ad  Tiron.  epp.  ad  diversos 
L.  xvi.  ep.  21) :  quare  quod  polliceris,  te  buccinator  em  fore  existi- 
mationis  mese ;  on  which  Manutius  observes :  qui  quasi  buccina 
canens  divulgas  laudes  meas ;  adding  the  remark,  that  Cicero,  in 
the  speech  pro  Archia,  speaks  of  the  father  instead  of  his  prseco. 
Prudentius  (contra  Symm.  L.  ii.  v.  68) :  talia  principibus  dicta 
interfantibus,  illepersequitur,  magnisque  tubam  concentibus  inflat. 
(A  passage  from  the  rhetorician  Sidonius,  ep.  1.  iv.  ep.  3,  which 
some  have  adduced,  is  irrelevant;  besides,  the  reading  is  corrupt.) 
Achilles  Tatius,  L.  viii.  p.  507:  avvrj  Ss  ov%  vtco  Gdlrtiyyt 
(.iovov  dXXd  TLal  xrjovyu  [xoiyeveTai.  Demosth.  I.  contra  Aris- 
togit.  ed.  Reiske,  T.  i.  797 :  nai  a  tcov  dlXcov  xtov  r[tvyrf/»6xwv 
ci%aOTog  dipocprjTl  7ioiel,  Tccvtf  ovtog  ycovov  ov  Kwdwvag  i^a- 
xpafievog  dtan^dxt^ai.  Jerome  (ep.  xxii.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  32, 
where  he  describes  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  Christians  of 
his  time):  quum  manum  egenti  porrexerint,  buccinant.  Quum 
ad  agapen  vocaverint,  prseco  conducitur.  Vidi  nuper  (nomen 
taceo,  ne  satyram  putes)  nobilissimam  mulierum  Romanarum  in 
basilica  beati  Petri,  semiviris  antecedentibus,  propria  manu,  quo 
religiosior  putaretur,  singulos  nummos  dispertire  pauperibus. 
Comp.  dial.  c.  Pelag.  L.  ii.  c.  10:  ad  largiendum  frustum  panis 
et  binos  nummulos  prseco  conducitur,  et  extendentes  manum 
hue  illucque  circumspicimus,  quae  si  nullus  viderit  contractor 
fit.  Esto  unus  de  mille  inveniatur,  qui  ista  non  faciat.  In  the 
Apostolic  Constitutiones,  L.  iii.  c.  14,  under  the  title  on  ov  del 
KOjLiTidKeiv,  it  is  said  of  the  widows :  rj  /usvtoi  ev  noiovoa  dnoKov- 
ipccTW to olxelov ovofxa,  cog oocprj,  fir)  Ga%7titovoae^i7tQOGd'ev 
avTiig.  From  Basil,  Grotius  quotes  the  saying:  ?%  zvnodag 
oal7iiKof.tevr]g  ocpelog  ovdev.  So  too  compare  the  following  ex- 
pressions in  modern  languages:  in  German,  ausposaunen  und 
an  die  grosse  Glocke  schlagen ;  in  English,  to  sound  one's  own 
trumpet,  to  trumpet  forth,  "every  man  his  own  trumpeter;"  in 
French,  faire  quelque  chose  tambour  battant,  trompetter;  in 
Italian,  trompetar,  bucinar.     If  then  GaXnituv  is  not  to  be 
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taken  literally,  but  figuratively,  the  verb  must  denote  (just  as 
in  the  case  of  the  same  word,  1  Sam.  xiii.  3),  not  the  prelimi- 
naries of  the  act  (as  Calow,  Wolf,  Baumgarten-Crusius  think), 
but  the  act  itself.  J'E(.i7rqoG^ev  gov  is  pictorial,  the  sounding 
trumpet  is  represented  as  going  before  the  man. 

The  two  following  explanations  are  peculiar.  According  to 
Stephen  le  Moyne  (Notse  in  varia  Sacra,  Ludg.  Bat.  T.  ii.  p.  73), 
our  Lord  is  alluding,  to  the  custom  of  the  hypocrites,  of  throwing 
their  alms  into  the  n'riSTjj,1  in  such  a  way  that  the  sound  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  bystanders.  This  is  also  the  view  taken 
by  Hottinger,  Deyling  (Observationes  Sacrse  iii.  175),  and 
Schoettgen.  Against  it  is  the  following:  In  the  first  place,  so 
far  as  we  know,  rrns'itD  was  the  name  only  of  the  vessels  set 
apart  for  the  temple-monies;  the  alms-boxes,  on  the  contrary, 
were  called  n^p ;  and  of  what  shape  they  were,  is  unknown  to 
us.  Then  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how,  even  with  vessels  shaped 
like  the  n'rttfntij  the  donors  could  succeed  in  imparting  a  louder 
reverberation  to  one  piece  of  money  than  to  another.  Supposing 
them  to  have  trumpet-shaped  vessels  fixed  to  the  ground,  one 
coin  must  have  sounded  like  another.  Then,  Gaknituv  would 
not  be  a  fitting  expression  for  the  ring  of  a  piece  of  money 
(tinnire) :  for  this,  the  word  would  rather  be  v.qotelv,  xqoto&oqv- 
pelv,  or  rf/fiiv  =  bb£,  1  Sam.  iii.  11;  2  King  xxi.  12.  And 
lastly,  be  it  observed,  this  could  apply  only  to  the  ovvaywyat, 
and  not  to  the  Qvpai. 

There  is  more  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  other  view,  which 
was  first  propounded  by  the  learned  Iken  (dissert,  philol.-theo- 
logicse  i.  diss.  21),  and  has  been  adopted  by  Michaelis,  and 
C.  F.  Schulz  in  his  notes  to  Michaelis.  Iken  remarks,  that 
among  the  ancients  the  servants  of  Isis  and  Cybele  used  to  go 
beating  cymbals  and  asking  alms :  this  is  also,  travellers  tell  us, 
the  practice  of  the  monks  of  Persia  and  India  (comp.  on  this, 
Jahn's  Archaeology,  1.  2,  340;  Rosenmueller,  altes  und  neues 
Morgenland,  Th.  v.  S.  33).  If  now  oalTcltetv  is  to  be  taken 
transitively,   ne  patiaris  tuba  cani,   the  admonition  would  be 

1  This  was  the  name  given  to  those  thirteen  ya^ocpuXaxia  into  which  the 
contributions  to  the  temple  were  thrown.  The  name  was  given  because  in 
shape  they  resembled  trumpets; — they  were  narrow  at  the  top,  wide  at  the 
bottom,  in  order  that  the  money  could  not  be  taken  out.  See  a  drawing  of 
them  in  Reland,  de  Spoliis  Templi  Hierosol.  Traj.  ad  Rhen,   1716,  p.  116. 
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not  to  allow,  from  a  desire  of  ostentation,  the  poor  to  ask 
alms  in  so  noisy  a  way.  Against  this  view,  however,  there 
are  several  objections.  First,  there  is  Iken's  own  honest  avowal, 
that  he  could  not  prove  the  existence  of  this  custom  among 
the  Hebrews:  ingenue  fateor,  me,  licet  non  vulgari  studio  hanc 
in  rem  inquisiverim,  quin  et  alios  sive  Christianos  sive  Judaeos 
sedulo  consuluerim,  nihil  hactenus  certi  invenire  potuisse. 
Yet  he  then  adduces,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  a  passage 
which  Lightfoot  has  quoted  from  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  of 
the  Codex  Demai,  fol.  xxiii.  2,  where  it  is  said  that  on  feast- 
days  the  collectors  of  alms  ("pr^x?)  used  not  to  call  out  for 
alms  as  on  other  days;  and  from  this  he  concludes,  that  the 
persons  who  made  use  of  the  odlmyt;  were  not  the  givers, 
but  the  recipients  of  charity.  But  for  one  thing,  it  is  not  of 
the  poor  that  the  passage  in  question  speaks:  it  is  of  the 
public  collectors  of  alms,  whose  business  v*\yn  was;  and  it  is 
very  questionable  if  they  were  in  the  habit  of  performing  that 
office  with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  as  Iken  supposes.  Further, 
Michaelis  says,  "If  Christ  were  discoursing  among  us,  He  would 
say,  'Do  not  allow  people  to  sing  before  your  door;'"  and,  in 
truth,  the  singing  of  the  poor  is  not  something  demanded 
by  the  alms-givers,  but  a  spontaneous  act.  Our  Lord  cannot 
therefore  have  said:  ne  curato  buccina  cani,  but  His  words 
would  have  been:  yicolve  zovg  oaXjtitoinevovg.  Finally,  this 
explanation  would  apply  only  ev  tcuq  qvpaig,  and  nowise  ev 
tccZq  ovvaytoyalg. 

Then,  again,  owaycoyrj  has  not  been  taken  here  in  the  sense 
of  "the  synagogue"  by  all  the  critics:  some,  as  Erasmus,  Gro- 
tius,  Eisner,  Wolf,  Kuinoel,  etc.,  have  taken  it  in  the  sense  of 
conciliabula,  circuli  hominum,  as  denoting  either  social  gather- 
ings or  greater  assemblages  on  the  street.  But  why  should  ev 
rcug  avvaytoyalg  kccI  ev  rcclg  qv^iaig  be  understood  here  otherwise 
than  in  ver.  5,  we  understand  the  phrase,  ev  xalg  ovvayioycug 
yuxl  ev  talg  ycovlmg  twv  7tXareiwv?  And  although  even  that 
phrase  has  by  some  been  understood  to  denote  crowds  of  people 
or  social  assemblies,  there  is  nevertheless  even  less  reason  to 
take  exception  to  the  ordinary  signification  of  synagogue  in 
that  passage  than  in  the  one  before  us.  It  is  very  doubtful, 
too,  whether  the  word  used  for  such  a  concourse  of  people 
would  be  avvayayyy,  and  not  rather  oxlog.    And  besides  this, 
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if  the  latter  were  meant,  the  expression  would  not  run :  iv  vcug 
avvayioyalg  uai  iv  xaig  QVf-iacg,  which  plainly  indicates  two 
different  places,  but  rather:  iv  xcdg  ovvayioycug  x&v  qv^wv. 
Finally,  be  it  observed,  the  synagogues  were  really,  as  can  be 
shown,  places  where  alms  were  collected,  just  as  the  Christian 
churches  became  afterwards;  and  when  the  Jewish  writers 
speak  of  the  places  where  alms  were  taken,  they  usually  distri- 
bute them  into  those  within  the  synagoge  and  those  without 
it  (see  Lightfoot;  Vitringa,  de  synag.  vet.  iii.  1,  13;  Buxtorf, 
de  synagoga,  c.  xliv.).  It  is  said  here,  "in  the  synagogues," 
and  alms  were  actually  given  in  the  synagogues:  we  cannot, 
therefore,  suppose  that  what  is  referred  to  is  the  alms-giving 
which  took  place  before  the  doors  of  the  synagogues  (Acts  iii. 
3),  as  later,  before  the  doors  of  the  Christian  churches  (Bing- 
ham, antiqq.  ecclesiast.  T.  v.  p.  273  seqq.). 

cPuf.ir],  in  the  Macedonian  dialect  for  OTevcoirog.  It  may  not 
be  essentially  different  from  Tthazelcu,  Luke  xiv.  21:  in  the 
East,  as  in  all  ancient  and  in  all  southern  cities,  the  streets  are, 
in  comparison  with  ours,  decidedly  ozevcoTtoi,  in  order  to  exclude 
the  sunshine.  In  the  narrow  streets,  individuals  would  be  more 
observed. 

The  antithesis  to  do^ao&iqvai  vrcb  rcov  av&qwTtcav  is  the  thought 
expressed  in  ch.  v.  16 — ^niyfiiv  (Luke  vi.  24;  Phil.  iv.  18)  is 
equivalent  to  a  Prseterite:  "they  have  already  got  what  they  were 
to  get."  So  in  classic  Greek,  %bv  fiiodov  an£%eiv,  tov  %aqjcbv 
oL7t&%uv  (see  Wyttenbach,  Plut.  moral,  ed.  Lips.  ii.  p.  124).  All 
they  wanted,  was  the  evanescent  praise  of  men :  and  they  have 
it.  Capellus  shows  the  phrase  to  have  been  also  rabbinical :  he 
quotes  from  the  rabbinical  book  Liber  Timoris  the  saying: 
"the  man  who  boasts  of  a  fulfilment  of  the  law  rob  bttb  Sttfi 

t      : 

has  taken  his  reward"  (thereby  depriving  himself  of  any  other). 
The  more  usual  expression  in  the  Talmud  is  pJ^pB  £>a£.  Compare 
also  St  Luke  xvi.  25. 

Ver.  3.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  room  for  the  motive 
of  human  approbation,  the  deepest  seclusion  is  to  be  chosen 
(comp.  ver.  6).  The  placing  of  gov  first  is  intended  to  bring 
out  the  contrast.  This  secrecy  is  expressed  in  fitting  parabolical 
language.  What,  indeed,  can  be  more  closely  connected  toge- 
ther than  the  members  of  the  body,  particularly  those  members 
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which  belong  to  each  other,  like  the  two  hands,  which  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  called  dtielyog  and  frater;  the  Syrians,  |j-a*  (vide 
Xenoph.  Memor.  ii.  3,  19,  and  Gesenius,  thes.  s.  v.  m).  The 
right  hand  gives  the  alms:  the  left  hand,  closely  as  it  is  connected 
with  it,  is  not  to  know  of  the  alms-giving.  This  figure  must  then 
vividly  present  the  thought,  that  no  one,  not  even  the  nearest  and 
most  intimate  friend,  is  to  know  of  it :  the  only  witness  is  to  be 
the  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Chrys. :  el  ydq  olov  xe  sotl,  cprjol, 
%al  oeavrov  ayvorjoai,  TXEQiOTtovdaoxov  sgtco  ool  tovto,  vmv  av- 
Tag  dvvctTov  fj  Tag  diaxovov/Lihag  xelqag  la&elv.  According  to 
Paulus  (also  Goethe),  what  is  meant  is,  that  the  deed  of  alms- 
giving is  not  to  be  "counted,"  from  the  custom  of  counting 
from  the  right  hand  into  the  left.  In  the  Collection  of  Egyp- 
tian proverbs  which  had  been  edited  from  the  papers  of  Burck- 
hardt  (Arabic  Proverbs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians,  London  1830, 

p.  77),  there  occurs  the  saying:  viUU-co  ^«c  ^<V  U  ^v^> 

"Let  thy  right  hand  know  nothing  of  thy  left."  Burckhardt  quotes 
the  following  parallel  saying  from  the  Hadiz  or  tradition  of  Ma- 
homet,— which,  however,  has  evidently  been  borrowed  from  Chris- 
tianity,— oJi^J  ILx»  zJ[+&  |*-l*j>  *Jj  si'<jLo.j  ,jj i\*a.'j  &^£+£  d^ 

"In  alms-giving,  the  left  hand  is  not  to  know  what  the  right  has 
given."1  Some  of  the  Fathers  urged  the  bad  sense  in  which  the 
left  hand  is  understood:  Augustine  says,  that  several  understand 
it  to  denote  unbelievers,  others  the  unbelieving  wife ;  the  auctor 
operis  imperfecti :  voluntas  carnis  semper  Deo  contraria.  Augus- 
tine's own  view  (and  he  is  followed  by  Schoettgen  in  his  Greek 
lexicon)  is,  that  the  left  hand  is  ipsa  delectatio  laudis,  whilst  the 
right  is  intentio  implendi  prsecepta  divina.  Zwingli:  Sinistra 
manus  hypocrisis  est,  quae  semper  in  benefaciendo  accurrit. 
Luther's  view  is  peculiar :  according  to  him,  the  right  hand  is 
to  give  in  such  a  way  that  the  left,  knowing  nothing  of  it,  is 
not  even  to  stretch  itself  out  in  order  to  receive  honour,  and  so 
to  indemnify  itself:  "das  heisst  man  Gebers  Nehmers,  wie  die 
Kinder  unter  einander  spotten." 


1  The  Greek  proverb,  at  ^aptT£?  y\j[V)ai,  expresses  the  same  idea  in  a  manner 
truly  Hellenic.  wOu  Set  x^v  8wpeav  axevo8o£&K  xaP^£a^al  (Arsenius,  Viole- 
tum,  ed.   Walz,  Stuttgart  1832,  S.  33). 
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Ver.  4.  What  is  done  only  under  the  eye  of  God  shall  not 
go  unrewarded  by  Him.  Chrys.:  /nay a  xai  oef.ivov  avz<o  *a- 
Si^wv  &£(xtqov,  v.al  oneQ  em&v[.iel,  Tovzo  fuerd  7toXVr\g  ocvtm  di- 
dovg  zrjg  Tceqiovoiag '  xi  ydq  [Soviet ;  cfrjGiv  *  ov%l  deardg  e%eiv 
twv  yivofievcov  tlvccq;  idov  toivvv  e%eig,  oiyi  dyytlovg  %al  dqy- 
ayyilovg'  alia  tov  twv  olwv  Qeov;  el  de  xal  av&qwizovg  em- 
-d-vuelg  eyeiv  ttewQovg,  ovdi  f'avttjg  ae  dicoovEQel  trjg  eTii$v[j,iag 

y,aiQtJ)  Taj  7iQOGrjy,ovri av  de  0/tovdaCrjg  vvv  lav&dvetv,  tote 

xe  avrog  o  Qeog  dvaxrjQv^ei  ttjjg  olyiov^i£vr]g  Tcaqovorjg  a7tdorjg. — 
Blenwv  is  not  to  be  supplemented  by  zd  ev  t$  y.qv7ttco  as  the 
object  (Ar.  Erp.,  Ethiop.,  Grotius,  Kuinoel),  or  by  oe  ev  tc[j  yioviTTio 
(Beza) ;  but  ev  includes  both  motion  and  rest ;  Bengel :  qui  in 
occulto  et  est  et  videt:  it  is  the  general  attribute  of  God.  Amog 
which  is  omitted  in  B.  K.  L.,  and  rejected  by  Lachmann  and 
Teschendorf,  forms,  if  genuine,  a  pointed  antithesis  to  a  reward 
from  men. — 'Ev  tcJj  cpavegqi.  On  the  day  of  judgment,  even  the 
hidden  thought  will  be  made  manifest  (Rom.  ii  16;  1  Cor.  iv. 
5) :  how  much  more  the  secret  deed,— the  judgment,  namely,  on 
the  results  of  moral  training,  in  which  each  isolated  act  of  self- 
denial  forms  as  essential  element !  Yet  the  words,  ev  tw  cpaveow, 
are  omitted  in  B.  D.  Z,  the  Vulgate,  Coptic,  min.  and  patres ; 
these  also  omit  it  at  ver.  6,  and  a  still  greater  number  at  ver. 
18.  Bengel,  accordingly,  regards  it  as  doubtful  in  all  the  three 
passages,  and  Lachmann  and  Teschendorf  omit  it.  We  might 
wish  to  retain  it  for  the  sake  of  the  rhetorical  emphasis,  as  stand- 
ing over-against  ev  zq>  kqvtitq:  as  regards  the  sense,  we  must 
always  suppose  it  to  be  implied. 

II.   Warning  against  Hypocritical  and  Unworthy 
praying.    Vers.  5 — 15. 

With  the  Jews  of  that  time  prayer  held  a  yet  more  promi- 
nent position  than  alms-giving  and  fasting  among  the  outward 
manifestations  of  virtue.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Gemara,  tr. 
Berachoth,  f.  32, 2,  &VM1212  *\m  nb&n  nb-m  *\wbtx  Vn,  "Great  is 
prayer,  says  the  Rabbi  Elieser,  greater  than  good  works.  Who 
is  greater  in  good  works  than  Moses  ?  and  yet  it  was  as  a  reward 
for  his  prayer  that  it  was  granted  to  him  to  see  the  land  of  pro- 
mise from  Pisgah,  Deut.  iii.  26, 27."  But  in  the  period  of  the 
fall  of  the  Hebrew  nation  prayer  became  more  and  more  a 
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matter  of  form.  Daily  prayer  was  repeated  three  times,  at  9 
o'clock,  at  12,  and  at  3;  people  assembled  in  the  synagogues 
for  prayer  on  Sabbath,  Monday,  and  Thursday.  He  who  prayed 
properly  was  to  spend  nine  hours  a-day  in  prayer.  The  Mischna, 
tr.  Berachoth,  v.  1,  states :  nn«  rata  prttD  vn  fc^JWDKnin  tn-ron 
D'tttDaw  arroNb  liTD-iD  ^o  y^btinm,  "The  pious  of  the  old  time 
waited  an  hour  in  order  to  address  themselves  to  their  Father  in 
heaven."  TheGemara,  f.  32,  2,  says:  EpattWitt  d^tom  pah  ^n 
*6i  nn«  ft*tt  ■pttitth  "pron  nn«  was  a^bbsnBi  nnj*  fty«  "prna  -prs 
IfONbai  nn»isa  ^srii  "jn^in  -jnbsnn  aiia  my©  ftMwi  ipJmtBMB  'inNtt 
nsiania  iroabtti  man^E  drrnn  an  d^tdm©  "pna  aba  ryttwg  tffltttf 
"The  Rabbis  teach  that  the  pious  people  of  old  time  waited  an  hour 
and  prayed  for  an  hour,  and  then  waited  another  hour.  Now, 
if  they  spent  nine  hours  a-day  at  their  prayers,  how  was  their 
doctrine  kept  up,  and  their  work  done  ?  But  because  they  were 
pious  people,  their  doctrine  was  preserved  (in  memory),  and 
their  work  was  blessed."1  Countless  are  the  prayers  which  are 
prescribed  in  the  Mischna,  tr.  Berachoth  (Surenh.  T.  i.  p.  31), 
for  all  possible  occasions:  of  these,  according  to  the  Rabbi 
Gamaliel  (Berachoth  4,  3),  at  least  eighteen  were  to  be  used 
daily.  There  are  prayers  in  connection  with  comets,  rain, 
lightning,  tempest;  at  the  sight  of  the  sea,  of  lakes  and  rivers; 
for  places  where  miracles  had  been  performed,  where  idols  had 
been  destroyed ;  prayers  on  receiving  good  news,  on  using  new 
furniture,  on  entering  a  fortified  city,  and  on  leaving  one,  etc. 
All  that  was  required,  indeed,  on  such  occasions  wMere  short 
prayers  (Musaphim),  short  expressions  of  praise;  but  a  long 
prayer  was  regarded  as  more  meritorious,  Matt,  xxiii.  13  (Light- 
foot  in  loc.  cit. ;  Wettstein  on  chap.  vi.  7).  People  went  to  the 
synagogue  not  only  for  public  worship,  but,  as  in  R.  Catholic 
churches,  for  private  prayer  whenever  special  strength  was  re- 
quired; especially  to  offer  the  eighteen  Musaphim.  Prayers 
offered  in  the  synagogue  were  supposed  to  be  more  efficacious 
(Wagenseil,  Sota,  p.  605).  Prayer  was  offered  up  in  the  street, 
above  all,  at  the  hour  of  prayer ;  at  that  hour,  whoever  was  rid- 
ing on  an  ass  was  obliged  to  dismount.    Prayer  was  to  be  so 

1  As  Lightfoot,  remarks  on  this  passage,  p.  294,  one  might  think  that  the 
object  of  this  waiting  was  merely  hypocritical,  in  order  the  lengthen  out  the 
time;  but  the  passage  in  the  Mischna  shows  that  the  object  really  was  the 
preparation  of  the  mind  for  prayer. 
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earnest,  that  even  if  one  were  saluted  by  the  king  when  engaged 
in  prayer,  one  ought  not  to  acknowledge  it :  if  a  serpent  wound 
itself  round  one's  foot,  still  one  might  not  remove  it  (Berachoth 
v.  1).  Prayer  was  offered  in  a  standing  posture,  with  the  face 
turned  towards  the  temple. 

Instead  of  the  singular,  jiqoaevxfj,  om  egjj,  Lachmann  and 
Teschendorf  read  the  plural,  after  B,  Z,  and  most  translations. 
It  is  true  that  the  singular  may  have  originated  from  a  wish  to 
conform  the  word  to  the  singulars  before  and  after  it ;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  the  plural  might  arise  from  the  use  of  the  saying 
among  Christians  as  an  exhortation.  The  posture  in  prayer  was 
standing  (Maim,  constit.  de  precat.  c.  v.  2),  Mark  xi.  25 :  eorCoreg, 
accordingly,  is  not  equivalent  to  ovreg,  as  if  it  were  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  place  (Beza,  Castell.,  Pric,  Hammond):  it  is 
rather  to  be  connected  with  ttqooev%eo$(xl,  which  it  more  de- 
finitely characterizes,  as  in  St  Mark.  The  ancient  Church  also 
prayed  standing.    Cyprian:  quando  stamus  ad  orationem.    In 

the  Koran,  Sure  V.  v.  8,  'ijl^aJ    j\  *a+3  !<M,  "When  ye  stand 

to  pray."1  The  posture  naturally  made  one  conspicuous,  and  on 
this  account  it  is  noticed  by  Christ.  "Praying  in  the  streets" 
is  to  be  explained  in  part  from  the  obligation  to  do  honour  to 
the  appointed  hours  of  prayer:  as  was  also  the  practice  among 
the  Mahommedans  (Olearius,  Itiner.  Pers.  p.  683).  The  ycoviac 
tcov  7tlaTEio)v  were  the  corners  where  two  ways  met,  and  where 
accordingly  you  would  come  under  the  observation  of  many: 
it  corresponds  to  the  disgodog  twv  bdwv,  Matt.  xxii.  9,  in  triviis; 
thus  it  is  said  of  the  harlot,  in  Prov.  vii.  12.  "She  lieth  in  wait 
in  every  corner."  The  auctor  op.  imp.  thinks,  curiously  enough, 
that  the  allusion  is  to  the  narrow  recesses  in  the  street,  where 
they  might  conceal  themselves:  ut  ne,  si  in  plateis  oraverint, 
quasi  simultatores  religionis  vituperarentur,  sed  in  angulis,  ut 
videantur  abscondite  orare — astuta  vanitas.  Nothing  is  in- 
tended to  be  said  in  blame  of  praying  in  the  synagogues  in 
itself.  Theophylact:  ov  ydg  filajixEi  b  xorcog  cclld  b  tjqojcoq, 
%ai  b  OK07t6g.  Erasmus,  Beza,  Hammond,  Eisner,  suppose  here, 
as  in  ver.  2,  that  by  the  synagogues  are  meant  the  assemblages 

1  Comp.  Lakemacher  de  ritibus  formulisque  precum  Pharis.,  Observ.  philol., 
P.  vii.  S.  97.  In  Michaelis  ritualia  qusedam  cod.  sacri  ex  Alcorano  illustrata. 
Halis  1739  (in  Pott.   Sylloge  diss.  T.  II.). 
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of  people  in  the  streets ;  but  this  idea  is  here  even  less  admis- 
sible. For  them  to  have  stood  praying  among  crowds  of  people, 
would  have  been  a  piece  of  hypocritical  impertinence  which  the 
people  could  scarce  have  tolerated. —  0ilelv,  joined  with  the 
infinitive  following,  and  similarly  dycc7tav,  expresses  the  ad- 
verbial idea  of  doing  gladly,  of  liking  to  do  a  thing  (Luther) : 
similarly  b  nna,  b  yen ;  comp.  LXX.,  Isa.  lvi.  10,  Jer.  xiv.  10, 
Hos.  xii.  8:  in  the  New  Testament,  Matt,  xxiii.  6.  But  when 
a  thing  is  done  readily,  it  is  apt  to  be  done  frequently:  thus  the 
Greek  cpdelv,  and  also  ayanav  and  eqav,  are  explained  by  the 
scholiasts  in  the  sense  of  elcod-evai,  e'd-og  e%eiv,  with  infinitive 
and  participle  (Irmisch  Excurs.  ad  Herold  i.  2,  8,  T.  i.  p.  800). 
Xenophon  de  mag.  equit.  c.  7,  §9:  cpilovoi  de  Ttwg  ozqcctiojtcu, 
oocp  av  7tleiovg  cogi,  Tooovtaj  ttXeLo)  afxaqraveiv.  Aristotle  cecon. 
2 :  Tovg  ^ivxtovg  oqlov  ayanoivxag  tqiyio^ia  qjegeiv.  Frequently 
in  Latin  amare  in  this  sense.  Horace:  "aurum  perrumpere 
amat  sacra ;"  thus  Erasmus  translates  here  "solent"  (the  Dutch 
translation  is  Zy  pleegen  gaarne).  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
if  the  Greeks  themselves  converted  the  idea,  to  do  anything 
readily,  into  the  feebler  idea  of  "being  wont  to  do  a  thing:" 
in  Matt,  xxiii.  6,  (pdelv  is  certainly  more  correctly  translated 
delectari;  comp.  d-eleiv,  Mark  xii.  38,  Luke  xx.  46.  Luther's 
rendering  is,  accordingly,  "vorzuziehen."— : :'Omog  qxxvcooi  (infra 
ver.  16,  ojztog  cpavcoGt  v^atevovxeg).  It  is  not  to  be  translated  by 
the  passive  (as  Luther,  the  Vulgate,  and  other  translations  have 
done) ;  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Aorist  2.  pass,  ecpdvt]  has  a  middle 
signification.  Beza:  ut  conspicui  sint,  "that  they  may  fall 
under  the  eye."  The  words  are  weighty  and  impressive:  "they 
wished  the  praise  of  men:  the  praise  of  men  they  have, — but 
nothing  more." 

Ver.  6.  The  thought,  that  the  observation  of  men  should  be 
shunned,  is  expressed  in  a  vivid  and  concrete  manner.  The 
houses  of  the  East  had  then,  and  still  have,  upper  chambers,  ri^by, 
which  were  set  apart  for  special  purposes.  They  were  used  as 
store-rooms,  or  for  lodging  strangers,  or  for  religious  meditations 
and  disputations  (vide  Talmud  passim),  or  again  for  prayer,  as 
frequently  in  the  Acts  (see  Faber,  Archaeology  of  the  Hebrews, 
i.  442).  This  upper  chamber  is  called  in  the  New  Testament 
vttzqlTjov:  the  word  here  is  the  more  general  taf.uelov,  or  Ta^ielovt 
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which  means  that  upper  chamber  which  was  set  appart  from 
common  use.  The  thought  is  further  enforced  by  the  advice  to 
close  the  door.  The  passage  has  been  distorted  so  as  to  make 
it  imply  a  denial  of  the  blessing  attending  public  worship;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  quoted  against  the  so-called  conven- 
ticle: both  applications  are  excluded  by  a  right  view  of  the 
object  of  the  admonition.  Origen,  Hilary,  Augustine,  interpret 
the  text  allegorically:  quae  sunt  ista  cubicula  nisi  ipsa  corda, 
quae  in  Ps.  iv.  5  etiam  significantur.  Claudendum  est  ostium, 
i.e.  carnali  sensui  resistendum,  ut  oratio  spiritalis  dirigatur  ad 
Patrem.  That  which  is  done  under  the  eye  of  God  alone,  will 
not  fail  to  be  rewarded  by  Him. 

Ver.  7.  It  was  natural  to  pass  from  hypocritical  prayers  to 
those  which  were  but  "vain  repetitions."  As  we  have  already 
seen,  long  prayers  themselves  form  part  of  the  false  sanctity 
of  the  Pharisees  (Matt,  xxiii.  14).  We  need  not  therefore  regard 
vers.  7,  8,  as  out  of  place  in  this  context  (see  Introduction,  p. 
2Q).  Baumgarten-Crusius :  "Previously  He  has  been  speaking 
of  the  way  in  which  they  sought  to  deceive  men:  now  He 
shows  how  they  thought  to  deceive  God." 

The  meaning  of  fiaTzoXoyelv  has  been  matter  of  discussion. 
We  must  gather  its  meaning  partly  from  the  Ttolvloyia,  and 
partly  from  the  context. x  It  was  first  investigated  as  to  whether 
the  word  is  derived  from  the  proper  name  Bdwog,  or  whether 
it  is  an  onomatopoetikon,  like  (tovfpQfeo)  (which,  however,  some 
also  refer  to  a  certain  Battus);  ^a(3dnrr]g,  paxioldlog  (which 
the  gloss.  Philox.  has) :  comp.  also  the  nickname  of  Demosthenes, 
pctTTalog,  alluding  to  his  stuttering  (comp.  Schaefer,  appar.  ad 

1  Numerous  are  the  philological  and  antiquarian  investigations  concerning 
the  phrase:  Heinr.  Stephan.  im  Thes.;  Dan.  Heinsius  exercitt.  sacr.  Lugd.  Bat. 
1639,  p.  30;  CI.  Salmasius  de  foen.  trapez.  Lugd.  Bat.  1690,  p.  795;  Is.  Ca- 
saubonus  exercitt.  Anti-Baronianse,  Francof.  1615,  exercit.  14,  p.  235;  Balth. 
Stollberg  im  thes.  theol.-philol.  Amst.  1702,  T.  ii.  p.  112;  Joh.  Schaller  im 
thes.  no  v.  theol.-philol.  Amstelod.  1732.  T.  ii.  p.  183;  Guil.  Saldeni  otia  theolog. 
Amstel.  1684,  p.  579;  Joh.  Sauberti  opera  posth.  Altd.  1604,  p.  70;  Corn. 
Adami  observatt.  philol.-theol.  Gron.  1710,  p.  108;  Seldeu  de  Diis  Syriis,  Lips. 
1662,  proleg.  c.  iii.;  Deyling  Observv.  sacrae  iii.  p.  208;  Olearius  observ.  in 
Matt.  Obs.  xix. ;  J.  D.  Michaelis  comment,  de  battologia,  1753;  Herder,  Er- 
laeuterung  des  N.  T.  aus  morgenlandischen  Quellen,  S.  109. 
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Demosth.  i.  175).  The  latter  derivation  is  the  one  now  generally 
adopted,  after  the  example  of  Vossius  instit.  orat.  L.  v.  c.  5, 
and  Salmasius  de  foen.  trapez.  p.  796.  Moreover,  tradition  has 
combined  the  two  derivations ;  for,  according  to  one  form  of  the 
tradition,  the  name  of  this  Battus  was  originally  Aristotle :  the 
other  name  he  received  from  the  Pythia,  on  account  of  his 
stammering  (vide  Hemsterh.  in  Aristoph.  Plutus  v.  926). l 
Ancient  critics  assumed  a  vox  hybrida,  and  referred  to  the 
Hebrew  aaa,  effutivit.  It  is  possible  that  our  Lord  used  the 
word  nan  in  the  language  of  the  country  (it  is  from  it  that 
■»naa,  futilitas,  temeritas  in  loquendo,  a  word  which  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Eabbis,  is  taken) ;  and  that  the  translator  was  con- 
sequently let  to  select  this  uncommon  Greek  word.2  Only  a 
single  passage  besides  the  glossaries  has  as  yet  been  found  where 
this  word  occurs:  it  is  in  Simplicius,  in  Epict.  enchirid.  c.  37, 
p.  212. 3  In  Simplicius,  ^axroloyla  is  manifestly  equivalent  to 
nolvloyta.  BaxTolalog  is  translated  garrulus  in  the  Glossa 
Philoxeni  (ed.  Labb.  Par.  1679,  p.  35);  and  fiaTxaqituv,  in 
Lucian,  Dio  Chrysostom,  and  Themistius  (vide  Wettstein),  in- 
cludes speaking  foolishly  and  at  random.  In  a  passage  in  Theod. 
Opp.  v.  47,  ftaTTaQiGjiiol  and  td  <xTY]iueltog  elq^^eva  are  parallel 
expressions.  The  Glossators  explain  fidtTog  first  by  lo%voqxovog, 
[toyddlog,  and  ftatroloyla  by  fioyig  lalelv  (Etym.  M.) ;  next, 
they  give  the  signification  itolvloyia  (Suidas) ;  and  finally,  they 
have  also  cpXvaQia,  aQyoXoyla,  duvgoXoyla  (Hesych.,  Alberti 
Gloss.).  These  three  explanations  merge  into  one  another ;  for 
the  stammerer  repeats  his  words ;  consequently  spealcs  much,  and 

1  Herder  begins  his  inquiry  by  remarking:  "The  learned  expositors  have  to 
answer  for  having  so  terribly  battologized  about  the  word."  And  what  is  his 
own  discovery?     That  the  word  is  taken  from  the  Zendlanguage ! 

2  The  Hebrew  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  edited  by  the  London 
Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews,  which  is  usually  too  literal,  has  here 
Bar:  *yan  «,at;r  xV  The  edition  published  by  Baxter  in  1831  has  the  Hebrew 
phrase  (05**tyfe)  T*?.?*?  Nuab  la1^  Vs. 

8  To  this  we  should  have  to  add,  according  to  Schaller  and  others,  a  pas- 
sage from  Plautus:  paucis  verbis  rem  divinam  facito,  centies  idem  dicere  est 
(JaTToXoyetv.  But  it  is  by  a  strange  oversight  that  this  sentence  has  been 
ascribed  to  Plautus;  for  they  are  the  words  of  Grotius,  which  he  subjoins 
to  a  quotation  from  Plautus :  the  former  words  occur  in  Poenulus,  act.  i.  sc.  2, 
v.   196. 
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often  unskilfully.  Theophylact,  indeed,  makes  this  distinction, 
that  only  paxxoloyia  =  cplvagia ;  whereas  f}axxaoiG[i6g  =  rj 
avaqSQog  ycovrj:  but  it  can  be  shown  that,  in  philological  usage, 
this  distinction  did  not  exist. 

In  determining  the  meaning  of  the  text,  it  is  important  to 
inquire  whether  it  is  merely  much  speaking  in  prayer  that  is 
alluded  to,  or  whether,  at  the  same  time,  improper  and  unworthy 
prayers  are  condemned.  The  Greek  Fathers,  whose  criticism 
was  greatly  influenced  by  a  comparison  of  the  text  with  ver.  32, 
make  but  little  allusion  to  the  idea  of  much  speaking,  whilst 
they  dwell  upon  that  of  praying  with  unworthy  and  improper 
motives.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (in  the  introduction  to  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  oratio  dominica,  ed.  Par.,  T.  i.  p.  717),  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarks:  d^iov  e^exaGaij  xi  Grjfiaivei  xrjg  fiaxxolo- 
ylag  to  Qrjj^ia  .  .  .  Soxel  xoivvvjioi  GcoqjQovlteiv  xr)v  %avvbxii]xa 
xrjg  diavolag  yiai  GvGxelleiv  xcov  xalg  fj.axaiaig  emd-vfilaig  fyi- 
fiaOvvovxwv,  yial  Sid  xovxo  xr\v  ^evtjv  xavxrp  xrjg  le^ecog  uaivo- 
xo(xiav  s^evqrjytevai,1  sjzI  elly%C()  x%  avolag  xcov  neql  xd  avcocpelrj 
xe  yial  fidxaia  xalg  ikiSvftlaig  dia%eo(.ieviov  b  ydq  fyicpqcov  xe  yial 
Gvvexbg  vial  7tqbg  xd  %qrjGi(.iov  filincov  loyog,  yivqlcog  leyexai  16- 
yog'  b  Si  xalg  dvvTtdqvixoig  S7U&v[,uaig  did  xrjg  dvvitoGxdxov 
rjSovrjg  E7ii%e6f.ievog  ovk  sgxi  loyog,  alia  fiaxxoloyla'  cog  av 
xig  cEllr]vivuoxeqov  eq^nqvevtov  utcoi  xbv  vovv,  cplvaqla  viai  lr]qog 
xai  cplrjvacpog  xal  ei  xi  cello  xrjg  xoiavxrjg  arjf.iao'iag.  Basil 
quotes  the  text  in  his  commentary  on  Isa.  i.  15:  v*ai  edv  Ttlrj- 
&vvrjxe  xrp  dsrjaiv,  ovx  eiGay.ovaof.iai:  both  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment passage  and  in  the  New,  he  considers  the  much  speaking 
to  denote  praying  for  manifold  Gco^iaxim  and  erclyeia,  and  he 
collates  Prov.  x.  19 :  he  nolvloyiag  ovv*  exepevt;?]  dfiaqxlav,  with 
which  he  acutely  compares  Ps. xxvii.  4:  juiav  f]xr]odjLir]v,  kltJL 
The  word  was  understood  essentially  in  the  same  sense  by 
Origen  {jieql  ev%rjg,  T.  i.  p.  330)  and  by  Chrysostom.  Origen 
begins  his  investigation  with  the  antithesis:  fir)  fiaxxoloyrjGto- 

1  When  this  Father  speaks  of  new  words  which  the  Evangelists  invented,  as 
in  the  present  case,  this  must  not  be  understood  as  if  he  introduced  words 
which  did  not  occur  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Greek  language.  Gregory,  in 
his  sermon  on  1  Cor.  xv.  28,  T.  ii.  p.  19,  characterizes  also  as  xouvoTOfJtia  A^£(0? 
the  Pauline  phrase  TCsprceps-uea^ai,  J.  Cor.  xiii.  4,  and  dptSsioc, — words  which 
occur   by    no    means   so   rarely    in  Greek:    comp.    the    author's  Beitraege    zur 

S.  27. 
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(.lev,  dlld  deoloyrjowiiev, x  and  adds :  fiaTToloyovpev  di,  ore  [xrj 
fiw/LioOKOTtovvTeg  eavxovg,  rj  rovg  avanefXTto^svovg  vrjg  ev%r)g  X6- 
yovg,  leyofxev  zd  diey&ocQ/Ldva  sgya,  1}  Xoyovg,  rj  vor)r.iaza  zarcuvd 
rvyxdvovza,  a.zX.  Ilolvloyeiv,  he  thinks,  means  the  same  thing, 
for  the  good  is  but  one  thing.  Chrysostom  says  that  fiazzo- 
Xoyla  is  in  the  first  instance  (plvaQia,  olov  ozav  zd  (.ir)  TCQoor)- 
yiovzct  alzaj(.iev  naqd  zov  Oeov,  dvvccGzelag  yial  do^ag  .  .  ..  xat 
drcXwg  zd  (.irjdev  v/luv  StacpsQOvza — [iezd  ds  zovzwv,  he  goes  on: 
doxel  (.lot  %eXevetv  evzav&a  jurjde  t-iaKqdg  tcoiugSui  zdg  ev%dg. 
So  too  Theophylact  and  Euthymius.  This  view  is  approached 
in  the  Ethiopic  and  Persian  translation:  "Say  nothing  un- 
seemly ;"  on  the  other  hand,  the  large  majority  of  the  transla- 
tions take  fiazzoloyla  in  the  sense  of  nolvXoyia.    The  Syriac, 

with  its  much  criticised2   phrase  ,-ani^o  ^h^lm  p^.     The 

Vulgate  and  the  Arabic  have  nolite  multum  loqui;  Ulphilas, 
filuvaurdjwaith  (to  make  many  words);  Luther,  plappern; 
the  English  translation,  use  not  vain  repetitions.  Almost  all 
the  commentators  also  restrict  the  meaning  to  much  speaking 
in  prayer.  Zwingli:  sine  verbositate,  multa  jacula  simul 
emissa  tardius  volant,  pennis  impedita,  unum  solum  velocius 
scopum  attigit.  There  are  a  few  exceptions.  Casaubon  says, 
there  are  two  faults  fiazzoloyelv — repetitio  eorundem  veroo- 
rum  and  multiloquium :  similarly  Grotius.     Baronius,  against 


1  ®£oXoy£fv  has  here  the  meaning  which  it  has  received  in  the  language  of 
the  Church:  Deum  laudibus  celebrare;  vide  Eusebius  Hist.  eccl.  L.  x.  c.  3,  and 
Montfaucon  on  Anathas.  Opp.  in  indice  s.  h.  v. 

2  Vide  Casaub.  exercit.  Anti-Baron.  L.  xiv.  p.  236 ;  Nic.  Fuller,  Miscellanea 
sacra,  London  1617,   L.  ii.  c.  16;  Ludovicus  de  Dieu  critica  sacra,  Amsterdam 

V 

1693,    p.  327.      The   word   AA2    is    undoubtedly   the    same    as    occurs  in  the 

Targum  of  Ps.  xxxi.  19,  and  very  frequently  in  the  Rabbins,  in  the    sense    of 

to  shut  up,  to  close.     It  is  unquestionable  that  )— o  j.s,  which  Castellus  derived 

from  the  same  root  a»as,  is  used  in  the  Syriac  translation  of  Ps.  xxxviii.  14  for 

dVs;  as,  however,  the  stammerer  also  is  incapable  of  opening  his  mouth  pro- 
perly, the  word  has  also  received  the  signification  of  blcesus,  which  is  the 
common  one.     The  Syrian  translator  has  just  used  the  word  which  corresponds 

to  the  first  meaning  of  (ScittoXoysw  ;  whether  the  Syriac  £uxs  ever  has  the 
other  meaning,  tcoXuXoyew,  is  uncertain. 
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whom  he  contends,  had  remarked  that  fiaixo'koyLa  is  not  like 
7tolvloyia,  but  denotes  (plvaqla;  to  which  his  opponent  rightly 
rejoined,  that  the  jtolvloyia  is  itself  expressly  mentioned  im- 
mediately after.  Salmasius  takes  the  same  view  with  Basil. 
The  heathen,  he  says,  prayed  for  all  manner  of  earthly  goods 
and  possessions,  and  so  far  the  ftaxxoloyeiv  includes  praying  for 
vain  things.  Many,  like  Chemnitz,  combine  this  allusion  with 
the  two  significations  given  by  Casaubon. 

That  view  of  the  text  which  is  found  in  the  Greek  Fathers 
and  in  Salmasius,  has  arisen  chiefly  from  a  comparison  of  vers. 
8  and  32.  In  the  latter  passage  it  is  said,  that  the  disciple  of 
Christ  is  not,  like  the  heathen,  to  be  careful  about  earthly  things, 
since  his  heavenly  Father  knows  that  he  has  need  of  these 
things ;  and  the  antithesis  in  ver.  8  is  taken  in  the  same  sense : 
"Ye  need  not  enumerate  to  God,  one  by  one,  your  many  earthly 
wants,  for  He  well  knows  what  ye  have  need  of."  This  view, 
in  itself,  has  much  to  commend  it ;  yet  is  the  following  better  esta- 
blished by  the  context :  the  ydq  after  donovoiv  gives  the  reason 
why  the  heathen  used  those  repetitions ;  it  was  because  they 
thought  to  constrain  God  to  hear  them  by  a  multitude  of  words. 
Polybius  quite  expresses  the  feeling  of  the  ancient  world,  when, 
in  words  corresponding  to  the  idea  which  is  here  reproved,  he 
says,  that  the  much-praying  of  the  heathen  is  a  payyaveveiv 
icQog  xoig  Qeovg,  an  aTCov^valeiv,  yiaxadvowirelv  izqbg  xovg  Qeovg : 
in  Latin,  fatigare,  lassare,  obtundere  Deos  (Polyb.  hist.  L.  xix. 
c.  29).  From  this  antithesis  it  necessarily  follows,  that  here  the 
leading  idea  of  fiaxxoloyelv  must  be  Ttolvloyelv,  although  of 
course  other  ideas  will  be  implied  in  it,  as  that  of  oplvagelv, 
v&lelv.  Ver.  8  must  accordingly  be  understood  in  this  sense : 
"He  who  is  My  disciple  must  not  think  that  it  is  by  the  prayers 
of  men  that  God  first  learns  what  they  need;  hence  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enumerate  to  Him  our  wants  in  detail,  or  to  make 
many  repetitions,  with  the  idea  that  in  this  way  we  may  cause 
Him  at  last  to  hearken  to  our  prayers.  The  man  who  prays  in 
a  right  spirit  has,  above  all,  the  feeling  of  a  childlike  trust  in 
God,  and  therefore  prays  in  words  few,  but  yet  full  of  mean- 
ing, in  the  manner  taught  in  vers.  9 — 13."  In  accordance  with 
this  view,  we  should  most  naturally  translate  paxxoloyelv,  with 
Luther,  "Plappern,"  or  with  Beza,  Blaterare,— only,  by  adding 
eadem,  he  unnecessarily  restricts  the  compass  of  the  word. 
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The  words  of  our  Lord  are  not  therefore  directed  against 
frequent  and  repeated  prayers,  neither  are  they  spoken  in  con- 
demnation of  long  prayers,  so  long  as  the  many  words  are  a  real 
expression  of  the  soul.  In  this  case  we  might  then  apply  the  words 
of  Philemon  (Philemonis  reliquiae,  ed.  Meinecke,  p.  398) :  Tdv 
fiev  leyovva  twv  deovztov  fxrjde  ev  |  {icckqov  v6(j.l£e,  kccv  dv  uivrj 
GvlXafidg'  \  xbv  (f  el  Myovxa  (xtj  v6/ai£  elvai  fxayiQov,  |  /.irfi  av 
ocpodq  ei7t7]  nolla  %ai  rtokvv  %qovov.  Well  observes  Augustine, 
in  ep.  121,  ad  Dioscor. :  multum  loqui  in  precando  est  rem  neces- 
sariam  superfluis  agere  verbis,  multum  autem  precari  est  ad  eum, 
quern  precamur,  diuturna  et  pia  cordis  excitatione  pulsare,  nam 
plerumque  hoc  negotium  j)lus*  gemitibus,  quam  sermonibus 
agitur. 1  An  admirable  practical  application  is  made  by  Luther 
and  by  Chemnitz. 

As  regards  the  phrase  ojotzbq  oi  I&vmoI,  it  is  not  exactly  to 
be  viewed  as  in  chap.  v.  47.  In  that  passage  the  heathen  are 
mentioned  as  representing  egotistical  self-love,  and  our  Lord 
accordingly  assumes  the  point  of  view  of  the  Pharisees :  here, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  in  ver.  32,  an  error  is  spoken  of  which 
was  in  fact  peculiar  to  the  heathen.  As  has  been  already 
noticed,  as  Matt,  xxiii.  14  expressly  testifies,  and  even  our  pas- 
sage requires  us  to  assume,  long  prayers  were  certainly  common 
among  the  Pharisees  and  their  followers;  although  there  are 
many  more  passages  in  commendation  of  concise  and  pregnant 
brevity  than  of  the  converse  (comp.  Eccles.  v.  1;  Sir.  vii.  14; 
see  also  the  numerous  expressions  in  Grotius ;  Drusius ;  Schcett- 
gen;  Buxtorf,  Florileg.  p.  280;  Scheid  in  Meuschen  N.  T.  e 
Talm.  illustr.  p.  68).  Sometimes  the  sayings  are  distinctly 
opposed  to  one  another:  in  the  Gemara,  Berachoth,  fol.  xxxii.  2, 
we  read,  the  Rabbi  Chanina  says:  inbsn  -pN  inbans  ^*t&»M  b^ 
Dp""*]  mnrna,  "He  who  makes  his  prayer  long,  is  sure  to  receive 
something."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rabbi  Jochanan  says :  hs 
nb  3ND  ^rb  j<n  qiD  mbcn  ^i«an,  "He  who  prays  long,  falls  at  last 
into  sadness  of  heart."  The  Gemara  restricts  the  latter  saying 
by  adding,  that  this  consequence  ensues  only  when  he  prays  long 
without  hope  of  being  heard.  It  is  possible  that  the  later  Jews 
may  have  been  more  addicted  to  the  use  of  words.  Maimonides 
speaks  in  a  manner  similar  to  our  Lord,  of  those  fools  who 

1  It  follows  also  from  this,  that,  rightly  viewed,  Luke  xviii.  1  is  not  really 
contradictory  of  the  saying  under  consideration. 
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thought  that  they  could  persuade  God  by  a  multitude  of  words 
(More  Nevoch,  i.  59).  Saubert  (in  loc.  cit.  S.  71)  speaks  of 
Jews  who  used  to  repeat  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  nna,  from 
Deut.  vi.  4,  at  the  Sabbath  evening  service  for  half  an  hour 
together;  but  it  is  especially  among  the  heathen  that  we  find 
these  repetitions  in  prayer,  and  this  in  two  ways:  first,  as 
dtnlaoioXoyla,  KvyiXoitOQela,  TocvToXoyla,  and  then  as  TioXvXoyia 
in  the  narrower  sense  (comp.  Casaubon  ad  locum).  In  the  first 
place,  the  number  of  his  gods  induced  the  heathen  to  practise 
oxwfivUa  in  his  prayers.  The  Greek,  with  his  30,000  gods 
(such  is  the  number  that  Hesiod  reckons,  Opera  et  dies,  v.  250), 
would  think  it  necessary  to  use  many  words  to  insure  his  being 
heard.  In  addressing  one,  he  often  mentioned  a  whole  chorus 
of  them.  Thus  it  is  said  of  the  Mauritanian  priestess  in  the 
iEneid,  L.  4,  v.  510:  Per  centum  tonat  ore  Deos  Erebumque 
Chaosque  (comp.  Heyne).  To  this  we  must  add  the  eicww^uac 
of  the  gods  which  had  to  be  enumerated  at  solemn  prayers; 
comp.  Plato  de  republica,  iii.  394,  A.:  nolla  no  lAjtollcovi 
ev%£TO,  rag  xe  S7tcovvf.uag  tov  Qeov  avaxaXwv.  These  enume- 
rations are  known  to  us  by  the  Orphean  hymns,  and  from 
Lucian,  who  makes  game  of  them,  Timon,  c.  i.  It  is,  however, 
a  question  whether  these  repetitions  of  heathen  prayers  were 
known  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  Saviour.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Jews  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  recitative  form 
of  prayer  of  the  heathen.  This  would  strike  even  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  language,  as  in  our  day  in  the  towns  of  Italy 
a  stranger  is  struck  with  the  countless  repetitions  of  the  Ave 
Maria  sung  by  the  penitential  crowds.  The  oldest  instance 
that  we  have  of  those  endless  repetitions  of  one  and  the  same 
formula  occurs  in  1  Kings  xviii.  26,  where  we  read  that  the 
priests  of  Baal  cried  out  for  the  space  of  half  a  day :  0  Baal, 
hear  us !  Then  in  the  New  Testament  we  read  of  the  Ephe- 
sian  mob  shouting  for  two  hours :  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians;  Acts  xix.  34.  We  read  in  Terence,  Heautont.  V.  1, 
v.  6  et  seqq.:  Ohe!  jam  desine  deos,  uxor,  gratulando  (to 
thank)  obtundere  .  .  .  illos  tuo  ex  ingenio  judicas,  ut  nihil 
credas  intelligere,  nisi  idem  dictum  est  centies.1     These  repeti- 

1  Almost  all  the  commentators  quote  here,  as  an  instance,  the  passages  from 
Lampridius  and  Trebonius  Pollio,  where  the  senatus  consulta  are  given  with 
the  statement    that    it  was    exclaimed   sexagies:  Auguste  Claudi,    dii   te   nobis 
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tions  are  much  practised  by  Indian  and  Mahommedan  monks : 
the  former,  for  days  together,  echo  the  sacred  syllable  Um;  and 

the  latter  keep  repeating  the  word  y&  He!  or  &-UI,  God,  going 

round  in  circles  while  they  say  it,  till  at  last  they  fall  down 
fainting!1  Now  we  saw  that  this  meaning  of  dLTtlaoioloyla, 
KvuXoTtoQeia,  comes  nearest  to  the  original  meaning  of  (iavto- 
loyelv,  to  stammer,  as  the  stammerer  naturally  repeats  his  words, 
and  so  uses  many  words.  Now,  that  very  abuse  of  prayer 
which  our  Lord  here  especially  reproves,  has  become  authorized 
and  honoured  in  His  own  Church  by  the  rosary  of  the  Roman 
Catholics;  and  that  prayer  which  He  gave  as  «an  antidote  to 
those  repetitions  is  the  very  one  which  has  been  most  abused 
by  vain  repetitions.  According  to  the  rosary,  the  Pater  noster 
(Patriloquia,  as  it  was  called)  is  prayed  fifteen  times  (or 
seven  or  five  times),  and  the  Ave  Maria  one  hundred  and  fifty 
times  (or  fifty  or  sixty-three  times).  Compare  the  learned 
treatise  against  repetitions  in  the  Christian  Church,  De  pseudo- 
precationibus,  rosariis,  litaniis,  etc.,  by  Gisbert  Voetius,  disputa- 
tiones  selectse  theol.  T.  iii.  p.  1022. 

Ver.  8.  Our  Lord  having  already  explained  that  the  great 
end  of  prayer  is  not  to  make  God  acquainted  with  our  necessi- 
ties, now  goes  on  to  point  out  another  object  of  prayer.  But 
we  cannot  say  that  this  object  is  one  given  by  reflection,  as 
Calvin  remarks:  ut  nosmet  ipsos  expergefaciamiis  ad  eum 
quserendum;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  implied  in  the  very  nature 


praestent,  quadragies:  principem  te  semper  optavimus,  quinquies ;  tu  nos  a 
Palmyrenis  vindica  etc.  Vide  Trebellius,  vita  Claudii,  c.  4.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  these  exclamations  are  civil  and  not  religious ;  then  they  belonged  to  the 
forms  of  the  latter  Roman  and  Byzantine  courts.  These  acclamations,  along 
with  the  number  of  times  that  they  were  repeated  by  the  different  parties,  were 
registered  by  a  public  secretary;  hence  also  the  name  axta  and  axfoXoyia. 
Constantine  Porphyrog.  hist.  1.  i.  c.  38 — 40,  p.  114  ff. ;  Casaubon  ad  Vulcat.  Gall, 
in  Avid.  Cass.  c.  13 ;  Reiske  and  Leich  on  Constantine  Porphyr.  Ceremoniale, 
ed.  Lips.  S.  27. 

1  These  repetitions  are  carried  to  the  utmost  limit  among  the  Mahommedans. 
Olearius,  in  his  Persian  Travels,  tells  of  a  Persian  in  Schammachia,  who 
prayed  so  loud  and  so  long  that  he  lost  his  voice,  and  then  groaned  out  in 
voiceless  accents  the  name  of  God  fifty  times.  Compare  Henning's  profound 
treatise:  Muhammedanua  precans,  Schleswig  1666,  p.  14. 
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of  prayer,  which  is  nothing  else  but  the  lively  expression  of  the 
feeling  of  dependence  upon  God.  And  it  is  because  the  reli- 
gious character  of  a  man  is  shown  by  the  depth  of  this  feeling 
of  dependence  upon  God,  that  the  gifts  of  God  are  connected 
with  prayer. 


THE  LORD'S  PKAYER,  vers.  9— 13;  AND  ITS  SUPPLEMENT, 

vers.  14,   15.1 

I.  The  proper  position  of  the  prayer,  and  its  original  form. 
II.  The  object  with  which  it  was  given.  III.  The  original 
sources.    IV.   The  connection  and  train  of  thought. 

I.    The  proper  position  of  the  Prayer,  and  its 

ORIGINAL  FORM. 

This  prayer,  as  it  occurs  here,  appears  to  furnish  an  example 
of  how  much  may  he  prayed  in  a  few  words.  And  in  this  view, 
it  seems  to  be  here  quite  in  its  proper  place.  There  would, 
therefore,  have  been  scarcely  a  doubt  as  to  this  being  its  proper 
place  if  the  same  prayer  did  not  occur  also  in  St  Luke  xi.  1, 
where  a  definite  historical  occasion  is  given  to  it. 

It  has  been  already  shown  in  the  Introduction,  p.  25,  how 
the  historical  occasion  and  chronological  place  given  to  the 
prayer  by  St  Luke  was  regarded  as  the  correct  one  by  those 
critics  who  were  less  favourably  disposed  towards  the  narrative 
of  St  Matthew.  This  view,  unfavourable  to  St  Matthew,  was 
carried  to  its  utmost  limits  by  Bruno  Bauer,  who  held  that  the 
more  elaborate  form  in  which  the  Lord's  Prayer  occurs  in 
St  Matthew  is  a  proof  that  this  prayer  grew  up  by  degrees  in 
the  Church,  "out  of  the  simple  and  general  religious  categories 
which  had  been  handed  down  to  the  Church  along  with  the  Old 
Testament."  The  petition,  "Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive 
our  debtors,"  he  holds  to  have  arisen  solely  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  consciousness.  This  writer  denied  at  the 
same  time  that  the  narrative  of  St  Luke  possesses  the  merit  of 
greater  originality,  as  Schleiermacher  maintained:  "the  occa- 
sion of  which  St  Luke  speaks,  chap,  xi.,  is  made  up,  and  is  very 
unfortunate"  (Kritik  der  ev.  Geschichte,  i.  360).    The  opinion 

1  For  the  literature  of  the  subject,  see  p.  47. 
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thus  expressed  by  Bauer,  which  is  the  utterance  of  mere  uncri- 
tical caprice,  was  also  maintained  by  the  critics  of  the  Tuebingen 
school,  from  their  view  of  the  Gospel  narrative  as  written  in 
the  interest  of  certain  doctrines.  The  words  of  Baur  apply  to 
both  Gospels:  "It  is  only  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the 
Evangelist  has  moulded  and  elaborated  the  general  scheme  of 
the  Gospel  which  he  received"  (Baur,  Kritische  Untersuchungen, 
S.  474;  comp.  Hilgenfeld,  die  Evangelien,  S.  188).  Now,  if 
the  historical  character  of  both  versions  of  the  prayer  was  re- 
garded as  doubtful,  it  was  natural,  in  determining  their  respective 
claims,  to  take  the  shorter  form  which  St  Luke  gives  as  the 
more  ancient  version  (as  is  done  by  Bruno  Bauer) :  the  account 
of  St  Luke  itself  is  regarded  as  an  altered  form  of  the  original 
Marcionitic  text  (Hilgenfeld).  Ewald  also  feels  constrained  to 
regard  the  shorter  form  in  St  Luke  as  the  more  ancient  (die  3 
ersten  Evv.  S.  286). 

We  have  found  no  adequate  reason  either  for  removing  the 
prayer  from  the  position  which  St  Matthew  has  assigned  to  it,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  setting  aside  the  account  of  St  Luke  as 
unhistorical  (Introduction,  p.  25).  Still  less  weight  have  the 
arguments  by  which  Volckmar  and  Hilgenfeld  have  sought  to 
prove  the  more  ancient  character  of  the  text  of  Marcion  (the 
same  opinion  is  held  by  Ritschl,  at  least  as  regards  St  Luke 
xi.  2;  although  this  author  has  retracted  his  original  opinion 
as  to  the  priority  of  Marcion,  Zeller  Jahrb.  1851,  S.  530). 
Hilgenfeld  gives  what  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  text  of 
Marcion's  Pater  noster.  It  is,  however,  almost  impossible  to 
determine  this,  as,  with  regard  to  those  passages  which  Ter- 
tullian  (adv.  Marc.  iv.  26)  omits,  it  must  ever  be  matter  of 
uncertainty  whether  the  reason  of  their  omission  is  because 
they  furnished  no  occasion  for  a  polemical  antithesis,  or  because 
they  did  not  occur  in  Marcion.  The  principal  point  of  dif- 
ference is  in  regard  to  the  second  petition,  which,  according  to 
Baur  (Marcusev.),  Volkmar  (Ev.  des  Marc),  runs  thus:  dog 
rjf.uv  tov  aywv  Ttvevpa ;  according  to  Hilgenfeld,  il&hto  to  ayiov 
7ivev^id  gov  7iqoq  fyiag.  The  argument  derived  from  the  fact 
that  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Maximus  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  reading,  eld-lxu)  to  aywv  Ttvevpd  gov  scp  fytag 
vuxi  xadaQioaTct)  fytag,  is  not  so  much  insisted  on  by  Hilgenfeld 
as  the  internal  argument,  based  upon  the  doctrinal  tendencies  of 
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St  Luke.  When  the  disciples  of  Jesus  offered  a  prayer  for 
some  special  thing,  "how  natural  was  it  for  an  adherent  of  St 
Paul  to  make  this  into  a  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  pledge 
and  seal  of  the  adoption  of  the  children  of  God !"  (Zeller  Jahrb. 
1853,  S.  227).  We  have  already  seen,  in  a  few  other  cases,  the 
feebleness  of  this  tendency-argumentation  (vide  supra,  p.  6). 
As  regards  the  historical  evidence  however,  it  must  first  be 
observed,  that  the  two  witnesses  in  favour  of  this  reading  reduce 
themselves  to  one,  viz.  to  Gregory  alone.  For  the  other, 
Maximus  Confessor  (in  the  seventh  century),  rests  entirely  on 
the  authority  of  Nyssenus.  Further,  by  neither  is  this  petition 
substituted  for  the  second  petition,  as  by  Marcion,  but  for  the 
third.  Ovtio  yaq,  says  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  T.  i.  737,  ev  ev^lvy  t. 
evayyellci)  qtrjolv,  clvti  tov  iXd-eTcorj^aGiXela  gov,  eX&€T(o, 
(piqGt,  to  aytov  Ttvev/uct  gov  ecp  fjjuag  x.  yiafraotGaTco 
fj/xag  .  .  6  yaq  udovucig  [x£v  7t  v  ev  f.i  a  aytov  ?Jyet,  MaT&atog  Se 
fiaGtXeiav  ev6f.uGe,  vide  Matthai,  ed.  maj.  ad  Luc,  S.  507.  Now  it 
is  evident  that  this  pretended  reading  of  St  Luke,  which  none 
of  the  other  Fathers  know  anything  of,  and  which,  moreover,  is 
different  from  the  reading  ascribed  to  Marcion,  is  nothing  else 
but  a  gloss  on  that  exposition  of  the  third  petition,  according  to 
which  "the  kingdom  of  God"  is  viewed  ethically,  not  histori- 
cally (Origen).  A  scholiast  on  Matthew  has,  eX&ha)  In  s/ni  fj 
pccGiXela  gov;  from  this  a  reading  like  that  of  Maximus  might 
easily  arise:  rj  fiaGtXela  gov,  TovTeGTt  to  7tvevua  to  aytov.  As 
regards  the  reading  of  Marcion,  some  excellent  remarks  have 
been  made  on  it  by  Nitzsch  in  a  treatise  which  has  been  over- 
looked by  recent  critics  (Ueber  die  noch  uneroerterte  Umstellung 
der  2ten  und  3ten  Bitte  des  Vaterunsers  bei  Tertullian).  Two 
suppositions  are  possible.  Either  Marcion,  without  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  clause  on  which  Gregory  bases  his  opinion, 
did  himself  transform  the  first  petition  into  a  prayer  for  the 
Holy  Ghost.  He  might  have  thought  himself  justified  in  doing 
this  by  what  is  said  in  St  Luke  xi.  13  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the 
highest  blessing,  or  from  such  an  interpretation  of  the  original 
text  as  that  which  occurs  in  Cyprian,  de  oratione  dominica: 
Sanctificamur  non  modo  in  nomine  domini  Jesu  Christi,  sed  et 
in  spiritu  Dei  nostri.  Haec  sanctificatio  itaque,  dum,  ut  in  nobis 
permaneat,  oramus,  quodammodo  spiritum  s.  postulamus ;  and 
Aug.  enchir.  c.  115:  nomen  Dei  sanctificetur  in  spiritu.    Or, 
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on  the  other  hand,  supposing  that  Marcion  found  the  clause  of 
Gregory  appended  as  a  marginal  note,  he  may,  taking  into  con- 
sideration ver.  13  of  St  Luke,  have  determined  to  add  it  to  the 
first  petition  instead  of  the  second.  To  regard  this  reading  of 
Marcion  as  the  original  text,  is  a  course  which  will  be  taken 
only  by  one  who  thinks  that  the  13th  verse  of  St  Luke  is  also 
merely  the  result  of  a  Pauline  doctrinal  tendency  in  the  author 
of  that  Gospel. 

Another  question  which  arises,  is  as  to  what  may  be  the  re- 
lation of  St  Luke's  version  to  that  of  St.  Matthew.  If  we  con- 
sider how  natural  it  was  for  the  transcriber  of  St  Luke's  Gospel 
to  perfect  the  text  by  the  addition  of  materials  from  the  well- 
known  forms  of  prayer,  we  cannot  help  regarding  the  brief 
version  given  in  the  text  of  Tischendorf  as  the  correct  one ;  for 
this  version  is  supposed  by  the  strongest  testimony,  such  as  that 
of  the  most  ancient  Codex  Vaticanus  (comp.  Tischendorf,  Studien 
und  Kritiken  1847,  S.  131),  the  express  and  repeated  testimony 
of  Origen  in  the  Eastern,  of  Augustine  in  the  Western  Church. 
Now,  if  this  text  is  to  be  regarded  as  authentic,  and  if  we  are  to 
maintain  that  the  prayer  was  given  on  two  separate  occasions, 
can  we  believe  that  on  the  second  occasion  it  was  spoken  in  this 
form  by  the  Saviour  Himself?  None  of  the  arguments  ad- 
duced in  support  of  this  view  can  be  considered  sufficient.  If 
we  are  to  suppose  that  the  disciples  were  present  on  the  first 
occasion,  and  that  all  that  is  intended  here,  is  to  remind  them 
of  a  prayer  that  they  had  already  heard,  it  would  have  sufficed, 
for  this  purpose,  to  give  merely  the  first  words  of  the  prayer.  If 
our  Lord  had  omitted  here  the  third  and  seventh  petitions,  be- 
cause they  were  already  implied  in  the  former  ones,  as  Augustine 
says,  then  the  very  prayer  which  was  opposed  to  vain  repetitions, 
would  itself  contain  something  tautological:  Origen,  indeed, 
who  also  supposes  that  the  third  and  seventh  petitions  were 
omitted  on  this  occasion,  thinks  that  our  Lord  may  have  spoken 
with  greater  brevity  for  an  advanced  disciple  than  for  the  multi- 
tude (Opera,  T.  i.  264).  But  the  addition  which  St  Matthew 
gives  is  one  essential  to  the  sense :  our  exposition  will  show  this 
in  the  case  of  the  third  petition;  in  the  case  of  the  seventh, 
Neander  recognises  "that  the  second  clause  is  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  first."  Now,  as  many  instances  prove 
the  discourses  are  almost  always  given  more  fully  by  St  Luke 
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(see  above),  can  it  then  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that  the  abbrevia- 
tions here  are  to  be  ascribed  to  this  informer?  Neander  ex- 
pressly admits  this",  although  he  questions  the  true  historical 
character  of  the  position  of  the  prayer  in  St  Matthew.1  Nay, 
he  even  holds  that  directions  for  prayer  similar  to  those  in  St 
Matthew,  ver.  7,  may  have  preceded  the  prayer  also  in  St  Luke. 
All  the  less,  then,  is  there  reason  to  call  in  question  the  authenticity 
of  the  position  of  the  prayer,  as  it  occurs  in  St  Matthew.  As 
we  admit  that  St  Matthew's  report  of  the  sayings  of  Christ  is 
the  most  faithful,  this  holds  good  of  the  words  with  which  he 
introduces  the  prayer,  which  (especially  ver.  8)  so  well  corre- 
spond to  the  character  of  Christ.  And  if  St  Matthew  has  given 
these  words  correctly,  a  more  fitting  introduction  to  the  Pater 
noster  could  scarcely  be  conceived. 

II.    The  object  with  which  the  Prayer  was  given. 

The  primary  object  of  the  prayer,  as  it  occurs  in  St  Matthew, 
is  evident :  it  is  to  furnish  an  example  of  a  prayer  at  once  short, 
concise,  and  void  of  repetitions.  It  may  be  asked,  whether  it  is 
also  intended  as  a  form  of  words  to  be  used  in  prayer.  It  was 
customary  in  the  East,  especially  among  the  Hindoes  and  Parsees, 
to  use  stated  forms  of  prayer ;  and,  as  we  gather  from  St  Luke 
xi.  1,  this  was  also  the  practice  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord.  We  find,  for  instance,  a  prayer  composed  of  eighteen 
sentences,  and  another  briefer  version  of  the  same,  dating  from 
the  times  of  Gamaliel  and  John  the  Baptist  (comp.  Lightfoot  in 
loco).  In  reply  to  the  request  of  the  disciple,  our  Lord  says: 
otcxv  7tQooev%r]0d'e,  ley  eve;  and  this  certainly  shows  that,  accord- 
ing to  that  passage,  He  intended  that  the  words  should  be  used. 
Hence  also  with  regard  to  the  prayer  as  it  stands  in  St  Matthew : 
it  is  designed  to  be  used  verbally  in  prayer.  The  Bogomilans 
went  so  far,  in  their  rigorous  adherence  to  the  text  of  Scripture, 
that  they  condemned  the  use  of  any  other  prayer.    This  we  learn 

1  Although  the  shorter  version  of  the  prayer  in  St  Luke,  in  which  the  words 
"ifjijiwv"  and  "d  £v  xot?  oupavof?"  are  omitted,  were  the  more  original  form,  it 
does  uot  follow  that  this  version  is  the  very  one  which  came  from  Christ.  St 
Luke  is  usually  more  correct  in  giving  the  chronological  and  historical  connec- 
tion of  Christ's  discourses,  hut  St  Matthew  gives  the  discourses  themselves 
more  fully  than  St  Luke ;  and  this  might  be  the  case  also  with  regard  to  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 
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from  the  statement  of  Harmenopulus  (fourteenth  century) :  uovtjv 
ovof.idtovGiv  7tQOOevxr]v  to  TlaTeq  fj/utov,  Tag  Se  aXXag  cc&etovgi 
pccTToloylav  xalovvTeg.  Ernesti  says:  quod  si  vobis  formam 
praescribi  vultis  evangelical  precationis  accipite  hanc.  So  espe- 
cially the  expositors  of  the  English  Church  in  opposition  to  the 
Puritans,  who  insisted  on  the  exclusive  use  of  extemporary  prayer; 
Hammond:  quotiescunque  solennes  funditis  preces,  nunquam 
hanc  precum  formulam  omittite.  Cyprian  and  Tertullian,  in 
the  second  century,  also  characterized  the  prayer  as  oratio 
legitima  et  ordinaria.  Cyprian  says  of  it:  quae  potest  magis 
spiritualis  esse  oratio,  quam  quae  a  Christo  nobis  data  est,  a  quo 
nobis  et  spiritus  sanctus  missus  est;  quae  vera  apud  patrem 
precatio,  quam  quae  a  filio,  qui  est  Veritas,  de  ejus  ore  prolata  est, 
ut  aliter  orare,  quam  docuit,  non  ignorantia  sola  sit,  sed  et  culpa, 
quando  ipse  posuerit  et  dixerit :  rejicitis  mandatum  Dei,  ut  tra- 
ditionem  vestram  statuatis.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Saviour,  in 
setting  forth  this  prayer  as  a  model  of  a  short  and  pregnant 
prayer,  cannot  have  intended  to  exclude  the  verbal  use  of  the 
prayer  itself.1  It  is  equally  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  He 
here  gives  His  sanction  for  the  use  of  other  prayers,  which  in 
a  similar  manner  combine  brevity  with  fulness  of  meaning. 
Further,  the  brevity  of  this  prayer  is  only  in  opposition  to  a 
meaningless  and  vapid  verbosity:  accordingly,  it  does  not  imply 
that  long  prayers  are  condemned  when  the  spirit  is  sustained 
throughout.  Well  observes  St  Augustine,  ad  Probam,  ep. 
cxxxi. :  absit  ab  oratione  multa  locutio;  sed  ne  desit  multa 
precatio,  si  fervens  perseverat  intentio.  Aliud  est  sermo  multus, 
aliud  affectus  diuturnus.  Accordingly,  Augustine  contends 
against  the  verbal  use  of  this  prayer  being  held  as  obligatory, 
and  argues  that  the  suppliant  is  bound  only  to  the  spirit  of  it : 
unde  liberum  est  aliis  atque  aliis  verbis  eadem  tamen  in  orando 
dicere,  sed  non  debet  esse  liberum,  alia  dicere  .  .  .  habes, 
quantum  arbitror,  non  solum  quale  ores,  verum  etiam  quid 
ores.  Hereupon  he  shows  how  all  Christian  petitions  may  be 
regarded  as  contained  in  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Tertullian,  showing  that  the  use  of  other  prayers  is  also  permitted, 

1  Socinus:  quamvis  videatur  Christus  tantum  praescribere,  quid  orare  debea- 
mus,  cum  oramus,  non  autem  praecipere,  ut  omnino  oremus,  tamen  animadversa 
qualitate  rerum  istarum  in  earn  sententiam  procliviores  sumus,  ut  Christus 
utrwnque  simul  facere  voluerit. 
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well  observes :  quoniam  tamen  Dominus  prospector  humanarum 
necessitatum  seorsim  post  traditam  orandi  disciplinam :  petite, 
inquit,  et  accipietis,  et  sunt,  quae  petantur  pro  circumstantia 
cujusque.  And  Euthymius  remarks:  naqadldwoi  tvttov  evyr& 
ov%  %va  TavT7]v  [wvrjv  ttjv  eijrjv  Ev%(6[ia&a,  aX)?  iva,  xavxrp  e%ovxeg 
Ttrjyrjv  ev%rjg,  e/t  tccvt7]q  aqvoj^ed-a  rag  evvoiag  twv  evxtov.  So  also 
Bucer :  in  hunc  modum  orate,  non  hsec  verba,  ut  stulte  vulgus 
hactenus  persuasum  fuit ;  Jansenius,  aLapide,  Socinus,  Grotius, 
Neander,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  De  Wette.  Augustine  says 
that  we  must  be  able  to  deduce  all  prayers  from  the  peti- 
tions of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  This  opinion,  observes  Wolzogen, 
must  be  accepted  with  limitations.  Many  prayers  of  a  Chris- 
tian man,  he  says,  are  widely  removed  from  these  petitions: 
all  that  we  can  say  is,  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  expresses  those 
things  which  are  to  be  prayed  for  under  any  circumstances. 
(Comp.  also  Socinus,  Voelkel  de  vera  religione  iv.  9.)1 

How  little  attention  the  Christian  Church  in  its  first  begin- 
nings paid  to  the  mere  letter,  may  be  seen  by  the  difference  of 
the  text  of  Luke.  Hence  Ernesti  remarks  on  St  Luke  xi. :  vel 
hinc  palam  fit,  quam  evv.  non  fuerint  superstitiosi  de  verbis 
....  ubi  sunt  qui  misere  trepidant,  quoties  ex  humanis  preculis 
vocula  fuerit  omissa!  There  appears  to  have  been  then  no 
regular  use  of  this  prayer,  at  least  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles;  and  in  Justin  it  is  said  that  the  TCQoeoTwg 
prays^'that  strength  may  be  given  him'/  (comp.  Augusti,  Denk- 
wuerdigkeiten,  Th.  v.;  Joh.  Walch,  orat.  domin.  apud  veteres 
Christianos  (Miscellanea,  Amst.  1744).  Afterwards  the  prayer 
began  to  be  regarded  with  greater  veneration,  when  it  was  used 
in  the  consecration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (Bunsen,  Hippolytus 
ii.  374).  Then  it  became  part  of  the  disciplina  arcani,  and  was 
no  more  permitted  to  be  used  by  the  catechumens;  the  fourth 
petition  likewise  received  a  spiritual  signification,  and  was  made 
to  refer  to  the  Lord's  Supper.    From  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 

1  We  may  mention  here  two  now  antiquated  hypotheses  regarding  the  object 
of  this  prayer.  Pfannkuche  thought  that  the  intention  of  our  Lord  was  to 
give  His  disciples  a  symbol  of  faith.  Moeller  held  that  each  petition  is  the 
beginning  of  a  Jewish  prayer  then  in  use,  and  that  our  Lord's  intention  was 
to  point  out  to  His  disciples  some  of  the  best  Jewish  prayers,  which  they  might 
make  use  of  in  the  meanwhile,  until  the  Spirit  was  given  to  teach  them 
how  to  pray.  Augusti  also  defends  this  hypothesis.  Pfannkuche  was  answered 
by  Noesselt  in  his  Exercitationes. 

21 
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tions  (L.  vii.  c.  24),  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  we 
learn  that  at  that  period  the  Pater  noster  was  used  three  times 
in  the  daily  worship  of  the  Church.  Since  Charlemagne  the 
children  learnt  it  by  heart.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
repetitions  of  the  Romish  Church  connected  with  its  use.  The 
Protestant  Church  likewise  accepted  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  a 
standing  form  in  public  worship,  although  without  any  supersti- 
tious veneration  of  the  use  of  the  mere  words.  Luther  has  some 
admirable  remarks  on  this  prayer.  "It  is,"  says  he,  "the  very 
best  prayer  that  ever  came  into  the  world,  or  was  ever  invented 
by  man,  because  God  the  Father  has  given  it  through  His  Son, 
putting  it  into  His  mouth ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  doubt  that  of 
all  others  it  pleases  Him  best.  And  it  is  a  very  good  practice, 
particularly  among  uneducated  persons,  for  the  children  and 
people  in  the  house,  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  should  be  daily 
prayed  through,  both  morning  and  evening,  and  at  meat,  and 
also  at  other  times ;  that  men  may  thus  present  before  God  their 
common  wants."  Thus  the  Lord's  Prayer  came  soon  to  take 
the  place  of  a  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  in  the  Lu- 
theran service  was  offered  four  times  on  each  occasion ;  thus  for 
the  Protestant  Church  it  retained  its  significance.  Yet  although 
it  was  well  to  use  it  as  a  /.istqov  rrjg  nqoo&vyfifa  as  Chrysostom 
calls  it,  which  all  men  might  join  in  offering,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  prayer  of  such  a  deep  spiritual  character,  that  the  number  of 
those  who  are  capable  of  offering  it  in  its  deep  spiritual  truth 

must  ever  be  small.    Tertul.  de  orat.  c.  1 :  brevitas  ista 

magna?  ac  beatae  interpretationis  substantia  fulta  est,  quantum- 
que  substringitur  verbis,  tantum  diffunditur  sensibus,  neque 
enim  propria  tantum  orationis  officia  complexa  est,  venerationem 
dei,  aut  hominis  petitionem,  sed  omnem  paene  sermonem  domini, 
omnem  commemorationem  disciplinise,  ut  revera  in  oration e 
breviarium  totius  Evangelii  comprehendatur.  Cyprian:  qualia 
sunt  orationis  dominicse  sacramenta,  quam  multa,  quam  magna, 
breviter  in  sermone  collecta,  sed  in  virtute  spiritualiter  copiosa, 
ut  nihil  omnino  praetermissum  sit,  quod  non  in  precibus  atque 
orationibus  nostris  coelestis  doctrinse  compendio  comprehendatur. 

III.   Source  from  which  it  may  have  been  derived. 
Of  course,  when  we  inquire  if  there  were  any  sources  from 
which  this  passage  may  have  been  derived,  we  only  mean  to 
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ask  whether  our  Lord  did,  in  this  case  as  in  others,  avail  Him- 
self of  certain  elements  of  truth  which  already  existed  among 
the  people.  That  a  sense  of  poverty  of  mind  should  have  con- 
strained Him  to  do  so,  no  one  would  for  a  moment  maintain. 
Herder,  influenced  by  his  joy  at  the  opening  up  of  a  hitherto 
unknown  source  of  Oriental  religious  knowledge,  somewhat 
hastily  tried  to  explain  this  prayer  and  other  passages  of  the 
New  Testament  by  the  Zend  Avesta  (comp.  Erlaeuterungen 
des  N.  T.'s  aus  einer  neueroeffneten  Urkunde,  Riga  1776). 
He  failed,  however,  fully  to  weigh  the  possibility  of  this  prayer 
having  an  historical  connection.  He  was  followed  by  J.  A.  Rich- 
ter,  das  Christenthum  und  die  aeltesten  Religionen  des  Orients, 
1819;  Rhode,  die  heilige  Sage  der  alten  Baktrer,  1820; 
Seyffarth,  Beitrag  zur  Specialcharakteristik  der  Johanneischen 
Schriften,  1823.  Rhode  (in  loc.  cit.  S.  416):  "One  may,  in 
fact,  call  the  prayer  of  Jesus  a  short  extract  of  the  prayers  of 
the  writings  of  the  Zend  Avesta;  and  for  each  petition  we  find 
there  are  several  valuable  passages  almost  verbally  identical."  (!) 
There  is  only  one  single  passage  in  the  Zend  Avesta  (B.  i.  Th.  ii. 
S.  89)  which  bears  a  resemblance,  and  that  only  an  apparent 
one,  to  the  fifth  petition.  The  refutation  of  this  groundless 
hypothesis  may  be  found  in  Gebser:  de  explicatione  script, 
sacr.  prsesertim  N.  T.  e  libro  Zendavesta,  Jen.  1824,  de  oratione 
dominica,  p.  19. 

All  we  can  suppose  is,  that  there  may  be  some  allusion  to 
the  forms  of  prayer  then  in  use  among  the  Jews.  Such  an 
allusion  would  not  be  surprising.  The  Psalms  themselves  are 
to  a  great  extent  prayers,  and  form  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  liturgical  prayers.  The  religion  of  the  time  of  our 
Lord  might  offer  admirable  prayers,  such  as  in  fact  were  in  use 
in  the  Jewish  synagogues:  only  one  of  the  petitions,  viz.,  the 
fifth,  gives  more  distinct  expression  to  the  new  religion.  Why 
might  not  the  Saviour  have  collected  and  combined  the  best 
petitions  of  those  well-known  prayers?  Longe  abfuit,  observes 
Grotius,  dominus  ab  omni  affectatione  non  necessarian  novitatis. 
Especially,  might  not  this  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  case, 
when  we  consider  that  a  closer  examination  of  the  train  of 
thought  in  the  prayer  shows  that  these  petitions  have  not  been 
put  together  accidentally,  but  have  been  formed  into  a  new  and 
peculiar  whole  by  the  creative  spirit  of  the  Saviour?    (The  so- 
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called  parallell  passages  from  the  rabbinical  writings  are  to  be 
found  in  the  remarks  on  the  Pater  noster  by  Drusius,  Grotius, 
Capellus,  Lightfoot,  Schoettgen,  Wettstein;  in  Vitringa  de  syn. 
vet.  p.  962 ;  in  the  treatise  by  Witsius,  de  oratione  dom. ;  and  in 
a  special  treatise  by  Surenhusius,  syll.  dissert,  p.  31,  which  is 
pointed  as  an  appendix  to  the  Paternoster-collection  by  Chain- 
berlayne.) 

Docent  autem  nos,  says  Grotius,  ea,  quae  ex  Hebrseorum  libris 
ab  aliis  sunt  citata,  non  tarn  formulam  hanc  a  Christo  suis  pro- 
priis  verbis  conceptam,  quam  in  earn  congestam  quidquid  in  He- 
brseorum  precibus  erat  laudabile.    So  too  Wolzogen,  Beausobre, 
Michaelis,  and  many  more.    Expositors  have  especially  referred 
to  the  prayer  of  the  synagogue,  Kaddisch,  which  was  very  highly 
prized  as  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Vitringa, 
B.-Crusius,  Nitzsch  in  the  essay  already  quoted).    This  would 
depend,  first  of  all,  on  the  age  of  that  prayer.     Zunz  points 
out,  that  it  is  quoted  in  the  Book  of  Sifri :  now  the  date  of  the 
latest  authority  quoted  in  that  book  is  in  the  first  half  of  the 
third  century;  accordingly,  the  prayer  Kaddisch  might  reach 
back  as  far  as  the  time  of  our  Lord  (Zunz,  gottesdienstliche 
Vortraege,  S.  48,  372).    Now  the  prayer  commences  as  follows: 
fwftt  rrn-Dbtt  ^hn^  frows  aim  afcbya  am  tivm  impm  b-wrp 
■572K  iT^n  Tip  pm  aba? n  bantD"1  ms  bm  ^nm  ^towwij  "Let  His 
(God's)  great  name  be  glorified  and  sanctified  in  the  world  which 
He  has  created  according  to  His  good  pleasure.    May  He  cause 
His  kingdom  to  have  dominion  in  your  life  and  in  your  days, 
and  in  the  life  of  the  whole  house  of  Israel  now  and  hence- 
forth;  and  say  ye,  Amen."     Then  the  hallowing  of  the  name 
of  God  (from  which  the  prayer  derives  its  name  xa^p)  is  re- 
peated several  times ;  and  so  great  an  importance  is  attached  to 
this  petition,  and  to  that  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  it  is  re- 
ported in  the  Gemara  (tract.  Berachoth  xl.  2) :  fwo  iroia  bs  m  "a 
msbra  !-d  -para  n^n  bs  in«  prm  "m  rbia  wa  nmn  iv&td  ns 
nmo  WN,  "Rab  says:  Every  prayer  in  which  the  name  of  God  is 
not  mentionedXthat  is,  in  which  He  is  not  praised]  is  no  prayer. 
And  Rabbi  Jocnanan  says :  That  prayer  in  which  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  not  named,  is  no  prayer."    Then,  we  find  in  many 
forms  of  prayer  expressions  such  as  these:   "Thy  name  be 
hallowed  by  our  works;"  "Thy   name  be  hallowed,  and  Thy 
memorial  glorified."  And  similarly  the  petitions  for  the  kingdom 
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are  repeated  in  many  ways.  If  we  consider  these  facts,  we 
shall  admit  that  there  is  certainly  some  probability  attaching  to 
the  opinion,  "that  his  coincidence  is  not  merely  accidental,  that 
our  Lord  adopted  and  introduced  into  His  prayer  these  two 
petitions  of  the  synagogue,  which  form,  as  it  were,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  prayer,  the  one  of  which  contemplates  the  hallowing 
of  God,  and  the  other  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah."  We  are  not,  indeed,  constrained  to  accept  this  view, 
as  in  the  case  of  both  these  petitions  we  find  sufficient  points  of 
connection  with  the  Old  Testament  (comp.  on  the  first  and 
second  petitions). 

We  have  now  exhausted  the  number  of  real  parallels,  unless 
indeed  we  are  also  to  take  into  consideration  the  expression, 
"Heavenly  Father,"  which  likewise  occurs  in  the  Jewish  prayers 
of  the  time  of  Christ  (see  on  ver.  9).     With  reference  to  the 
third  petition,  we  might  indeed  compare  the  words,  "Let  Thy 
name  be  hallowed  in  this  world,  as  it  is  hallowed  in  heaven ;" 
and  again,  "The  Israelites  are   angels   on  earth;   the  angels 
hallow  God's  name  in  heaven,  and  the  Israelites  upon  earth." 
For  the  fourth  petition,  the  passage  from  the  tractate  Berachoth 
is  cited:   "Many  are  the  necessities  of  Thy  people;  may  it 
please  Thee,  O  God,  to  grand  unto  each  of  them  as  much  as 
may  be  needful  for  their  nourishment,  and  to  satisfy  their 
need."    For  the  fifth  petition  we  cannot  adduce  even  one  ap- 
parent parallel.     With  regard  to  the  sixth,  the  following  words 
of  a  Jewish  morning-prayer  have  been  quoted:   "O  Lord  our 
God,  grant  that  we  may  follow  Thy  laws ;  lead  us  not  into  the 
power  of  sin,  nor  into  temptation,  nor  into  contempt;  remove 
from  us*  evil  desires  (2*5  ftt^,  grant  us  good  desires."    It  is  self- 
evident  that  we  cannot,  from  similarities  such  as  these,  argue 
that  the  Lord's  Prayer  originated  from  the  rabbinical  prayers. 
Moreover,  the  similar  phrases  have  been  gathered  together  in 
the  most  diverse  writings.    Some  occur  in  the  Talmud  and  in 
the  Book  of  Sonar,  in  an  historical  narrative :   others  in  moral 
writings;   others,  again,  in  collections  of  prayers.     The  most 
similar  are  those  which  we  find  in  a  h'ltrjWj  i.e.,  a  collection  of 
prayers  of  the  Portuguese  Jews,  and  in  the  "lO^a  'hsd  (of  which 
Drusius  makes  much  use),  the  author  of  which  was  a  certain 
Rabbi  Jehuda  Klatz.    Now  it  is  certain  that  this  Portuguese  col- 
lection is  of  no  older  date  than  the  middle  ages ;  and  as  for  this 
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Rabbi  Juda  Klatz,  he  flourished,  it  appears,  only  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century.1  To  conclude  anything  from  the  prayers 
of  this  Rabbi  Juda  Klatz  and  from  those  of  the  Portuguese 
Jews  in  Amsterdam,  on  the  subject  of  the  prayers  in  use  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  would  certainly  be  a  very  rash  and  unjustifi- 
able proceeding. 

We  have  yet  to  mention  a  peculiar  view  of  the  pious  Knorr 
von  Rosenroth,  a  man  deeply  imbued  with  Hebrew  mysticism. 
He  is  also  known  as  a  writer  of  sacred  poetry  (apparatus  in 
libr.  Sohar  iii.,  Vorrede,  §  2).  His  idea  is,  that  the  petitions  of 
the  Pater  noster  are  in  the  order  of  the  cabbalistic  emanation 
of  the  four  worlds,  mundus  aziluticus,  beriathicus,  jeziraticus, 
and  asia :  even  Buddeus  concurs  in  this  view.  It  is  opposed  by 
Wernsdorf  vindicise  orationis  dominicse,  Vit.  1708;  Schrader: 
oratio  dominica  historice  et  dogmatice  proposita,  prsecipue  autem 
Judaismo  opposita  (prses.  Joh.  Andr.  Schmid),  Helm.  1710. 

IV.    Connection  of  the  Prayer  and  train  op 
Thought. 

Even  if  there  were  a  sure  foundation  for  the  opinion  that 
in  this  prayer  we  have  a  combination  of  certain  Jewish  forms 
of  prayer  at  that  time  in  use,  we  should  still  have  to  regard  it 
as  peculiar  to  our  Lord,  as  it  forms  a  perfect  whole,  bearing  the 
original  impress  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  True,  in  a  time  when 
men  could  not  recognise  the  depth  of  the  Scriptures,  this  prayer 
too  was  subjected  to  shallow  and  superficial  criticism,  such  as 
the  following.  J.  C.  Schulz,  in  his  notes  to  Michaelis'  transla- 
tion, remarks :  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  this  prayer  forms 
a  connected  whole.  Such  an  idea  is  opposed  by  the  absence  of 
all  connection,  by  the  want  of  any  combining  element  among 
the  petitions  themselves,  such  as  could  be  scarcely  excused  in 
any  suppliant,  even  in  one  who  gave  the  utmost  reins  to  his 
imagination,  least  of  all  in  one  who  prayed  in  the  thoughtful 
and  reflecting  spirit  which  Jesus  certainly  requires. 

Moeller  (in  loc.  cit.  S.  47)  has  not  scrupled  to  disclose,  by 
the  following  decision,  his  own  mental  poverty:   "In  a  word, 

1  Wolf  does  not  give  his  date  :  his  German  name  alone  shows  that  he  be- 
longs to  modern  times.  •  De  Rossi,  however,  says  in  his  dizzionario  storico 
degli  autori  Ebrei,  Parma  1802,  i.  p.  89:  That  his  work  Sefer  Muser  appeared 
in  Constantinople  as  an  opus  posthumum  in  1537. 
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whenever  one  regards  the  Pater  noster  as  one  connected  prayer, 
one  sees  in  it  so  many  imperfections,  that  one  cannot  under- 
stand why  Jesus  has  not  given  something  more  perfect." 

Tertullian  and  Augustine-  already  owned  the  existence  of  a 
progressive  sequence  in  the  prayer.  This  is  seen,  even  on  a 
casual  view,  from  the  gov  of  the  three  first  petitions,  and  the 
r^iwv,  t]jnlv,  r^iag  of  the  last.  At  the  outset  the  suppliant  ap- 
pears lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Being  to  whom  his  spirit 
ascends :  next,  he  turns  his  thoughts  upon  himself  and  his  own 
wants.  Further,  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  a  progression  in 
the  first  three  petitions,  and  in  the  three  (or  four)  last.  The 
recognition  of  the  name  of  God  is  the  basis  on  which  alone  the 
kingdom  of  God  can  be  established;  and  agaiu,  this  kingdom  is 
the  sphere  in  which  the  will  of  God  is  fulfilled.  Further,  the 
prayer  for  the  maintenance  of  the  life  of  man  precedes  the 
prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins;  and  again,  it  is  only 
when  the  guilt  of  the  past  is  removed  that  the  thought  is 
directed  to  the  temptations  of  the  future.  The  thoughtful 
reader,  who  has  derived  from  other  sources  the  knowledge  of 
the  Trinity,  will  also  find  a  reference  to  that  truth  in  the 
scheme  of  this  prayer.  The  petitions  of  the  first  and  second 
parts  refer  to  God  as  Creator  and  Preserver;  the  second  peti- 
tion of  either  part  refers  to  God  as  Redeemer ;  whilst  the  third 
of  either  part  relates  to  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom  the 
Divine  will  comes  to  be  fulfilled,  and  through  whose  power 
temptation  is  overcome. 

The  number  of  the  petitions  is,  according  to  the  Catholic 
reckoning,  seven.  Thus  Augustine  (de  oratione  in  monte); 
although  in  his  sermo  de  oratione  dominica,  he  thinks  that  the 
two  last  petitions  may  be  taken  together,  and  so  counts  six. 
Luther,  and  the  Lutheran  Church,  reckon  seven ;  whilst  Origen 
(Opera  i.  265)  and  Chrysostom,  taking  the  two  last  petitions 
as  one,  reckon  six,  as  do  also  the  expositors  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  likewise  Socinus.1  If  allot  qvom  were  nothing 
more  than  the  positive  expression  of  the  preceding  negative 
prayer,  still  there  could  be  no  objection  to  take  it  separately,  so 

1  Yet  some  expositors  of  the  Reformed  Church,  as  Aretius,  reckon  seven, 
and  some  R.  Catholic  and  Lutheran  commentators  leave  it  doubtful  whether  the 
number  may  not  be  six,  as  Maldonatus,  Bengel,  Chemnitz :  qua  de  re  cum 
nemine  contendam. 
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that  we  should  have  seven  petitions  (comp.  ad  locum).  Some 
commentators  are  unwilling  to  regard  the  first  three  petitions  as 
ahy/uaza,  and  would  rather  take  them  for  ev%ai,  pia  vota,  as 
Grotius  and  Weber.  But  does  not  the  wish  of  the  Christian 
naturally  become  a  prayer  (Rom.  i.  10,  x.  1)?  This  distinction 
is  therefore  groundless.  Others,  again,  have  held  that  the  first 
petition  is  a  votum  addressed  to  the  tkxtbq  fyudv,  or  a  doxology 
similar  to  the  form  evloyrfcbg  b  Qeog;  Pricseus,  Olearius,  Wett- 
stein,  Michaelis :  but  were  this  the  case,  these  words  must  have 
been  more  closely  connected,  grammatically,  with  the  address 
naxeq  fyiiov.  Some  original,  and  in  part  just,  observations  on 
the  arrangement  of  the  Pater  noster  are  made  by  Weber  in  the 
Programme  already  mentioned,  p.  51.  He  gives  the  following 
scheme: — 


IlqoXoyog. 

1)  rorrep. 


2)  yjVwv. 

3)  o    £v    xoiq 

oupavof?. 


Aoyog. 


euvai. 

1)  aytaa^Tto  to  ovo- 

fjia  aou. 

2)  £\%£tu  ij  paaiXsia 

aou. 

3)  y^r]^T(xi    to    3e- 

Xtqulcx  aou  x.t.X. 


a?TY]fJLaTa- 

1)  TOV      apTOV       TQJJLWV 

t.  e'Tuouatov  8c  s 
iQfuv  ai^fjiepov. 

2)  xa\  acpes  iffxtv  Ta 

o'<p£tXiQ(j.aTa  x.t.X. 

3)  xal  fjiTQ  tlazviyxflz 

tiilok;  £?<;  Ttetpaa- 
jjlov  x.t.X. 


'Ertlloyog. 

1)  ore    aou     iaxw 
ij  ^aaiXsta. 


2)  aou     ^ariv 

8uva|j.ii;. 

3)  aou      ^aTtv 

So'£a. 


It  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  in  expounding  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  to  determine  the  stand-point  which  Christ  here  main- 
tains. We  see  at  once  that  the  prayer  is  given  solely  for  His 
disciples:  this  is  expressed  in  the  7tqoaev%eod-e  v  pelg.  As  for 
the  fifth  petition,  it  could  not  have  been  spoken  by  Him  in  this 
way;  comp.  the  antithesis,  vii.  11,  el  ovv  vjiielg,  TtovrjQoi  ovteg, 
k.t.X.  Further,  that  petition  appears  adapted  to  disciples  who 
were  conscious  of  having  already  received  forgiveness  of  sins. 
The  thought,  that  the  willingness  of  man  to  forgive  those  who 
have  trespassed  against  him,  has  its  real  source  in  the  Divine 
pardon,  is  also  expressed  in  the  parable,  ch.  xviii.  This  peti- 
tion, accordingly,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  Saviour  did  not 
merely  consider  the  state  of  the  disciples  at  the  time,  but  also 
adapted  Himself  to  the  more  advanced  stage  that  they  should 
afterwards  attain.  And  if  our  Lord  had  before  His  eye  the 
Church  of  the  future,  then  the  expositor  must  not  attempt  to 
limit  the  meaning  which  He  gave  to  His  words  to  the  measure 
of  the  comprehension  of  the  disciples  at  that  time  (vide  supra, 
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p.  66).  The  Lord's  Prayer,  apprehended  by  a  Christian  and 
spiritual  understanding,  implies  such  a  depth  of  religious  feel- 
ing, such  an  intense  sense  of  our  relation  to  God,  and  such 
a  strength  of  faith,  that  it  has  been  regarded  by  the  large 
majority  of  praying  Christians  as  not  so  much  an  expression  of 
their  actual  state  of  mind,  as  the  type  of  that  condition  which 
they  were  striving  to  attain.  Comp.  the  author's  Predigten, 
vol.  ii. 

The  Invocation.  Vee.  9. 
The  use  of  the  name  of  Father  with  reference  to  the  Deity, 
is  also  found  in  the  extra-biblical  religions  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  name  Jupiter  is  compounded  of  Deus  and  Pater,  and  the 
Homeric  Zeus  is  the  TlarrjQ  Oewv  te  avdgwv  vs.  What  mean- 
ing was  implied  in  this  name  in  the  view  of  the  heathen  world, 
may  be  gathered  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  bibl.  v.  c.  72:  naxkou 
de  (amov  7tQ0OayoQev&r]V(xi)  did  trjv  cpoovrlda  %al  vrjv  evvoiav 
trjv  elg  artavxao,,  stl  ds  xal  to  doxelv  toon  eg  ao%rjydv  eivat  tov 
yevovg  tcov  avd-qtoraov.  Thus  Plutarch  (de  superstit.  c.  6),  speak- 
ing of  the  SeiGidal^cov,  by  whom  he  understands  the  supersti- 
tious man,  says  that  he  recognises  only  the  zvQawimv  in  the 
Deity,  and  not  the  naxqi%ov\  two  ideas  which  he  opposes  to 
one  another.  In  Acts  xiv.  17,  St  Paul  goes  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  heathen  was  in  a  condition  to  recognise  in  the 
blessings  of  nature  as  sign  of  the  fatherly  care  of  God.  In 
Israel,  the  relation  of  God  as  the  Father  of  the  nation,  though 
not  yet  fully  realized  by  the  individual,  was  recognised,  by  the 
nation;  comp.  such  passages  as  the  following:  Deut.  xxxii.  6; 
Isa.  Ixiii.  16,  lxiv.  8;  Jer.  iii.  4,  19;  Mai.  i.  6,  ii.  10.  He  was 
the  Father  of  the  people,  inasmuch  as  to  Him  they  owed  their 
existence  as  a  nation  (Deut.  xxxii.  8  et  seq'q.,  xiv.  1,  2) ;  and  as 
the  Source  to  them  of  blessing  and  protection  (Ps.  lxviii.  5 ;  Isa. 
ix.  6).  It  is  doubtful  if  the  words,  "my  Father,"  Job  xxxiv.  36, 
express  the  individual  relation :  the  Targum,  Kimchi,  and  many 
others,  explain  it  otherwise.  In  Ps.  lxxxix.  26,  "He  shall  cry 
unto  Me,  Thou  art  my  Father,"  the  name  is  a  special  distinc- 
tion. The  same  childlike  national  feeling  we  find  also  in  the 
Apocrypha,  Tobit  xiii.  4;  3  Mac.  vi.  3,  8;  but  here  the  in- 
dividual feeling  already  begins  to  develop  itself;  Wisdom  ii.  1 6 ; 
Sirach  xxiii.  1,  4  (li.  10).     The  name  of  Father  applied  with 
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reference  to  individuals  is  very  general  in  the  Rabbins  of  the 
centuries  after  Christ.  In  the  national  relation,  it  is  used  in 
their  prayers,  and  also  in  the  Kaddisch.  Yet  it  is  noteworthy  that 
there  appears  to  be  a  certain  shrinking  from  the  use  of  the 
name  even  in  a  general  and  national  way.  In  Jer.  iii.  4,  19,  the 
Targumist  translates  Abba  merely  by  Rabboni;  and  in  Isa. 
lxiii.  16,  he  resolves  the  force  of  the  original  into  a  mere  com- 
parison thus:  "Thou  art  our  Lord,  and  Thy  blessings  are  as 
richly  poured  out  upon  us  as  those  of  a  father  upon  his  chil- 
dren." Now,  from  these  circumstances,  we  may  well  con- 
ceive that  the  constant  use  of  the  words  "your  Father'1  in  the 
conversations  of  Christ  with  His  disciples,  must  have  struck  the 
people  of  that  time  as  something  unusual.  Further,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  in  none  of  the  four  Gospels  it  is  used  in  address- 
ing the  multitude,  but  only  to  the  disciples,  to  whom  alone, 
moreover,  the  term  viol  Qeov  is  applied.  In  a  few  passages 
the  relation  of  childhood  is  especially  appropriated  to  them. 
Thus  in  St  Luke  xii.  32:  "Fear  not,  little  flock;  for  it  is  your 
Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom ;"  comp.  chap, 
vi.  26,  x.  21 :  so  too  in  ver.  9,  it  is  that  special  relation  of  sonship 
into  which  the  disciples  were  to  enter  that  is  referred  to;  a  rela- 
tion, the  deepest  foundation  of  which  consists  in  the  venvov  Qeov 
yeveod-at,  which  St  Paul  characterizes  as  an  vlo&eola,  an  adop- 
tatio  in  filios,  the  result  of  which  is  the  participation  in  the  spirit 
of  adoption;  and  St  John  represents  as  in  the  first  instance  a 
Yjahelad-ou,  zhvov  Qeov,  1  John  iii.  1,  and  next  as  an  actual 
yeveo&ai,  1  John  i.  12,  13,  iii.  9.  The  name  of  Father  given 
in  the  Gospels,  points  to  the  new  birth  spoken  of  in  St  John 
iii.  7,  8,  and  to  men  becoming  children  of  God  by  moral  affinity 
with  God,  Matt.  v.  9,  45. 

In  the  prayer  the  plural  is  used.  So  too  in  the  prayers  of 
the  Rabbis.  Gemara  Berachoth,  fol.  30,  1 :  w*  S^pb  to*  -i»a 
irD^binu)  irnb*  "•»  "paba  yxi  *iv  «»n3  ND>tt  rrrnst  *jrq  rriBDS 
nb-Di  D-'biaa,  "The  Rabbi  Abai  said:  A  man  must  in  his  prayers 
always  unite  himself  with  the  congregation.  How  is  he  to 
speak  ?  Let  it  please  Thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  to  lead  us,"  etc. 
The  gloss  to  this  is  as  follows:  p^bs  riiiitp  ttbjjn  bbsnn  bat 
n^72^53  inbsn  -p  ^inuia  cai  yiiBba  Rb&  "prr,  "Even  a  short  prayer 
must  not  be  offered  in  the  singular,  but  in  the  plural ;  for  only 
thus  can  it  be  heard."    Their  prayers  were  indeed  offered,  for 
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the  most  part,  as  the  prayers  of  the  congregation.  The  Rabbi 
Chija  says:  "All  my  life  long  have  I  never  prayed  the  Musa- 
phim  {i.e.,  the  benedictions  of  the  eighteen  prayers)  alone,  except 
on  the  day  when  the  army  of  the  king  took  the  city,  and  the 
congregation  could  not  assemble ,  so  that  I  was  by  myself  alone" 
(Gemara,  fol.  30,  1).  Of  course  our  Lord  could  by  no  means 
discountenance  the  prayers  of  individuals  for  themselves:  in 
the  Book  of  Psalms  such  prayers  predominate ;  but  in  a  typical 
and  model  prayer,  such  as  He  here  seeks  to  give,  there  must  of 
necessity  be  an  expression  of  the  feeling  of  mutual  fellowship 
and  communion. 

cO  ev  Tolg  ovqavolg. — The  name  of  Father  had  awoke  a 
sense  of  childlike  trust  and  confidence  in  the  heart  of  the  sup- 
pliant (1  St  John  iii.  1;  Rom.  viii.  15;  Ps.  ciii.  13).  Luther 
says  in  his  Shorter  Catechism:  "By  this  name  God  seeks  to 
attract  us,  that  we  may  believe  that  He  is  our  true  Father,  and 
that  we  are  His  true  children."  The  clause,  "which  art  in 
heaven,"  directs  our  thoughts  to  the  difference  between  earthly 
fathers  and  this  Father.  "We  are  to  have,"  says  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  "no  earthly  thoughts  respecting  the  heavenly  majesty 
of  God."  The  religious  spirit  of  all  nations  has  by  an  un- 
conscious symbolism  regarded  the  ether,  in  its  depth  and  repose, 
in  its  boundlessness  and  unchangeableness,  as  the  dwelling-place 
of  Deity. 1  This  is  also  the  idea  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, although  at  the  same  time  they  take  care  to  give  the 
strongest  expression  to  the  truth  that  God  is  omnipresent,  and  is 
raised  above  space  (1  Kings  viii.  27;  2  Chron.  ii.  6;  Ps.  cxxxix. 
7 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  23).  In  Job  xxii.  13,  14,  it  is  said  of  the  ungodly, 
that  he  says,  "How  does  God  know?  Can  He  judge  through 
the  dark  cloud  ?  Thick  clouds  are  a  covering  to  Him,  that  He 
seeth  not ;  and  He  walketh  in  the  circuit  of  heaven."  In  Isa. 
lxvi.  1,  where  it  is  said  that  heaven  is  the  throne  of  Jehovah 
and  the  earth  His  footstool,  it  is  easy  to  recognise  the  symboli- 
cal character  of  the  expression.  (On  the  views  of  the  ancients, 
compare  Suicer  Thesaurus  ii.  p.  523.) 

The  very  commencement  of  the  prayer  assumes  in  the  suppli- 

1  Aristotle,  in  a  remarkable  passage  (de  Ccelo  L  i.  c.  iii.),  says :  KavT£<;  yap 
av^pwrrot  iztpl  !J£c5v  Ifyouat  vtco'XitjvJw  xa\  Ttavxe?  tov  avwcaxcp  xw  hito 
to'tiov  aTtoSiSoaai,  xal  [Sap(3apoi  xa\  "EXXirpst;,  oaovrcep  thai  vo}a(£od?c, 
ieou?,  StqXovoti,  w?  tw  aiJavarw  to  a^avaxov  auviqpTiqjjie'vov. 
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ant  a  spirit  penetrated  with  reverence  and  love, — a  spirit  which, 
like  the  Psalmist,  thinks  of  God  as  the  highest  and  best  portion, 
Ps.  lxxiii.  25,  26.  What  the  suppliant  asks  is,  that  God  may- 
be glorified,  that  His  kingdom  may  be  perfected  on  earth ;  this 
is  an  object  of  his  desire  which  must  find  utterance,  before  he 
can  give  expression  to  his  own  personal  wants. 

The  Fikst  Petition. 

On  the  original  reading,  vide  supra,  p.  316.  '^tytaod-rjTco  to 
ovofxa  gov. — The  Name  in  the  East  was  always  significant.  It 
expressed  that  which  was  peculiar  to  the  individual  named:  as 
the  name  "Jehovah"  itself.  Already  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
very  frequently  with  the  Kabbins,  the  name  of  God  is  accord- 
ingly a  periphrasis  for  God  Himself:  Ps.  xx.  2;  Isa.  1.  10;  man 
is  even  an  appellation  of  God,  Lev.  xxiv.  11,  16;  Deut.  xxviii. 
58.  Hence  the  name  of  God  here  denotes  God  in  those  attri- 
butes with  which  He  is  thought  of  by  men:  *Ot  is  also  used  in 
this  sense  (Isa.  xxvi.  8).  Origen :  ovo^ia  tolvvv  egtI  necpalauo- 
drjg  TTQOGr/yoQia  Trjg  idlag  noiovrjcog  tov  ovo\.iaCo^hov  rcctoa- 
GTarmiq. 

^yidtetv  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  «Hl?^  and  &tp.\  and 
signifies,  primarily,  to  make  holy  an  unholy  thing;  next,  it  came 
to  mean  to  treat  a  holy  thing  as  holy,  to  hold  sacred,  i.e.,  to 
honour:  Num.  xx.  12;  Deut.  xxxii.  51;  Ex.  xx.  8;  Lev.  xxi.  8. 
The  transitive  signification  of  intransitive  verbs  is  frequently 
that  of  treating:  thus  bb^  to  be  light,  bVjj  to  treat  contemptu- 
ously; ins  to  be  heavy,  to  be  splendid,  TOS  to  treat  honour- 
ably, etc.  So  too  ayidtsiv  is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  1  Pet. 
iii,  15;  in  the  Apocrypha,  Sir.  xxxiii.  4,  and  by  the  Fathers, 
e.g.,  Chrysostom,  Horn,  in  Ps.  cxiii.;  ojgttsq  dyyeloi  tov  Qeov 
ayidtovGt  Ttovygiag  7tdGrjg  amqlXayiievoi,  dqeTrjv  de  (.lETiovreg 
(.lexd  aKQiftetag,  ovtio  di]  yuxTat-ico&eirj/nev  %al  r^ielg  avTov  ayiaQeiv. 
Thus  the  meanings  of  dyidteiv  and  dogdteiv  correspond ;  and  these 
words  also  occur  together :  to  ovofua  tov  Qeov  to  dyiov  kccI  evdogov, 
Tob.  viii.  5.  Chrys. :  to  ayiaG&i]Tco  tovto  zgtl  dot-aG&rjTio. 
Similarly,  dvvxpcoGe  and  r/ylaGe  occur  together  in  Sirach  xxxvi.  4. 
In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  issn  and  -sihpN  used  beside  each 
other,  Lev.  x.  3;  so  too  Ezek.  xxviii.  22,  xxxviii.  23:  in  the 
Jewish  prayers  the  expressions  are  used  together:  ^wrjT]  tiftgtfl 
^  a©,  and  ix&ni  tftDt]  ttfcj)?rn  tpauj.  In  the  Semitic  dialects,  and 
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even  in  latter  Greek,  dyiduuv  has  accordingly  received  the 
meaning  of  evloyelv.  In. the  rabbinical  writing,  *$V*)3  is  equi- 
valent to  i"9^3.     In  the  Ethiopic  the  doxology  is  named  by 

a. word  from  the  same  root.    In  the  Arabic  lj*ocXiL>  takdis,  is 

the  technical  term  for  praising  God:  Reland.  de  rel.  Muh.  p. 
149.  In  the  later  Greek  Church-language  the  formulae  com- 
monly used  were  dyidteiv  xo  tzoxtiqiov  —  evloyelv,  and  ayiao^dg 
l-dyac,  stood  for  the  benediction  of  the  water  (Du  Cange,  Gloss. 
Grsec.  med.  s.  h.  v.).  Theodoret  (Opp.  T.  ii.  p.  349)  expounds, 
like  St  Chrysostom,  Isa.  xlix.  7  thus:  xo  ay  i  do  axe  dvxl  xov 
vfitvrjGaxe  xs^etxev.  ovxcog  ydg  xal  rcooGevy^o^ievoi  Xeyof.tev,  ayia- 
G&rxu)  to  ovofia,  gov  dvxl  xov  dot;ccG&rjxa).  Similarly 
Origen  uses  vipovv  for  dyid'Cetv. 

Now  this  hallowing  imples  two  things.  The  first  is,  the  re- 
cognition of  God  as  being  what  He  is;  the  second  is,  suffering 
one's  self  to  be  influenced  by  Him :  and  the  latter  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  a  true  and  hearty  recognition  of  Him; 
comp.  ttJifjtt  Lev.  x.  3,  xxii.  32;  1  Pet.  iii.  15:  "Sanctify  the 
Lord  God  in  your  hearts."  Even  if  its  periphrastic  meaning 
were  ignored,  and  ovo^a  were  understood  simply  of  the  name 
Jehova,  the  sense  would  be  the  same;  inasmuch  as  the  sin- 
cere abhorrence  of  the  misuse  of  the  name  of  God  with  the  lips 
must  proceed  from  fear  of  God  in  the  heart.  This  is  expressed 
by  Calvin  in  his  exposition,  although  he  does  not  bring  out 
clearly  the  periphrastic  signification  of  the  Name:  sanctificari 
Dei  nomen  nihil  aliud  est,  quam  suum  Deo  habere  honorem, 
quo  dignus  est,  ut  nunquam  de  ipso  loquantur  vel  cogitent 
homines  sine  summa  veneratione.  In  this  view  it  is  the  third 
commandment  which  is  here  made  into  a  prayer. 

The  petition  is  taken  in  the  narrowest  compass  of  its  signi- 
fication by  those  who  regarded  it  simply  as  a  prayer  that  the 
Name  of  God  may  not  be  profaned,  but  always  named  with 
reverence.  This  is  the  view  of  those  commentators  who  view 
the  clause  simply  as  a  kind  of  doxology,  as  Pricaus,  Olearius, 
Wettstein,  Michaelis.  Those  again  take  a  larger  view  of  its 
meaning,  who  consider  the  hallowing  of  the  Name  by  praising 
and  glorifying  God  otj  words  as  also  implied;  as  Socinus,  verbis, 
scriptis  evidenti  honore  afficere  nomen  ipsius ;  Episcopius,  Pis- 
cator.     Others  again   consider  that  the  recognition  and  glo- 
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rifying  of  God  in  the  heart,  and  in  the  outward  walk  and  con- 
versation, is  also  implied;  and  observe,  that  from  such  a  hal- 
lowing of  the  name  of  God,  others  learn  to  hallow  it  too  (chap, 
v.  16):  thus  Chrysostom,  Euthymius,  Augustine  ad  Probam: 
Nos  ipsos  admonemus  ut  nomen  ejus,  quod  semper  sanctum 
est,  etiam  apud  homines  sanctum  habeatur  neque  contem- 
natur;  quod  non  Deo  sed  nobis  prodest:  Jerome,  Beza.  The 
petition  is  taken  in  the  widest  sense  of  all  when  the  hallow- 
ing by  word  and  by  deed  are  both  regarded  as  comprehended 
in  it.  Thus  Luther:  "It  is  indeed  a  short  saying,  but  its  sense 
is  as  broad  as  the  world:  it  speaks  against  all  false  doctrine, 
and  all  false  living."  In  his  Larger  Catechism  he  says :  "Now 
the  saying  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  not  like  as  we  should 
speak;  for  in  our  mother  tongue  we  should  say,  'Heavenly 
Father,  grant  that  Thy  name  alone  may  be  hallowed;'  now, 
how  is  it  hallowed  among  us  ?  Answer.  Most  plainly  one  may 
say,  When  both  our  life  and  our  doctrine  are  truly  Christian." 
So  too  Zwingli,  and  similarly  the  Heidelberg  Catechism. 
Witsius  thinks  that  the  glorifying  of  God  even  by  the  lower 
animals  and  the  works  of  creation  is  included  in  the  text,  and 
he  refers  to  such  passages  as  Ps.  ciii.  22,  cxlv.  10.  Calov: 
Fit  sanctificatio  nominis  divini  tripliciter:  (1)  doyf.iaxr/.ojg,  per 
sanam  doctrinam;  (2)  eveQyrjziyiwg,  per  sanctam  vitam:  (3) 
Tta&rjzr/iwg,  per  passiones  ob  evangelii  confessionem  toleratas. 
Cocceius,  with  the  idea  of  better  distinguishing  the  second 
petition  from  the  first,  takes  a  peculiar  view:  Dei  nomen  sanc- 
tificatur  (1)  per  obedientiam  servatoris,  (2)  per  verbum  evan- 
gelii, quo  Christi  justitia  et  Dei  sanctitas  manifestatur. 

The  Second  Petition.  Ver.  10. 
The  beginning  of  the  work  of  God  in  us  is  the  acknowledg- 
ing and  hallowing  of  God:  the  form  in  which  the  Divine  work 
is  perfected,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which  it  comes  to  perfec- 
tion, is  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  kingdom  was  prefigured  in 
Israel;  it  was  introduced  in  its  essence  by  Christ:  and  through 
His  power  it  advances  ever  more  and  more  in  the  course  of  the 
ages  towards  its  perfection.  Thus  this  petition  is  connected  with 
the  first;  and  again  with  the  third,  which  indicates  the  final 
goal  and  end  of  all  things,  the  removal  of  all  distraction,  and 
the  perfect  harmony  of  the  creature  with  the  will  of  the  Creator. 
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These  three  petitions  accordingly  present  to  us  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Neander  explains  that  the  object  in  thus  illustrating  the  nature 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  these  petitions,  was  to  meet  the 
earthly  misconceptions  then  entertained  by  the  Jews  concerning 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Already  in  the  Glossa  ordinaris  this 
progress  of  the  thought  was  adverted  to :  the  first  petition  re- 
lates to  the  humilis  adventus  regni;  the  second,  to  the  glorious 
manifestation  thereof;  the  third,  to  the  perfectio  nostras  beati- 
tudinis. 

As  regards  the  history  of  the  exposition  of  this  petition,  the 
view  taken  of  it  has  depended  much  upon  the  sense  in  which 
the  "kingdom  of  God"  itself  was  understood  (on  which  see 
chap.  v.  3) :  according  as  the  idea  of  that  kingdom  was  taken 
in  a  wider  or  a  narrower,  a  one-sided  or  a  many-sided  sense, 
so  was  the  petition  regarded  as  more  or  less  comprehensive. 
The  narrowest  view  is  of  those  who  think  they  are  bound, 
for  the  sake  of  the  historical  interpretation,  to  adhere  to  the 
Jewish  idea  of  the  kingdom,  and  explain  the  words  thus:  "Let 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  appear"  (Pfannkuche,  Meyer). 
This  explanation  adheres  to  the  Jewish  and  historical  idea.  On 
the  other  hand,  Semler,  Teller,  Kuinoel,  entirely  lose  sight  of 
the  historical  element,  when  they  bring  prominently  forward 
the  abstract  idea  of  the  spread  of  Christian  truth  in  the  world. 
The  two  leading  thoughts  in  the  petition,  understood  in  a  Chris- 
tian sense,  are,  first,  that  of  a  kingdom  of  God  manifested  in 
time;  and,  secondly,  of  the  same  kingdom  destined  to  be  at  last 
brought  to  perfection.  Nitzsch  has  acutely  adduced  the  differ- 
ent views  expressed  in  the  Rubrics  with  reference  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  kingdom,  and  to  the  kingdom  in  its  future  perfec- 
tion (comp.  his  essay  "Ueber  die  noch  uneroerterte  Umstellung 
der  II.  und  III.  Bitte  des  Vater  Unsers  bei  Tertullian,"  Stu- 
dien  und  Kritiken,  1830,  H.  4).  The  idea  that  the  kingdom 
here  spoken  of  is  the  future  kingdom  of  God,  was  held  in  the 
ancient  Latin  Church  by  Tertullian,  who  was  hereby  induced 
to  place  the  second  petition  after  the  third;  by  Cyprian,  Hilary, 
and  the  author  Operis  Imperfecti;  also  by  Augustine:  vide- 
licet regnum  glorice,  nam  de  regno  gratice  sequitur  in  petitione 
tertia.  The  same  view  occurs  in  the  Glossa  ordinaris,  Euthy- 
mius,  Theophylact,  Piscator,  Maldonatus ;  the  last  of  whom  col- 
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lates  1  Cor.  xv.  28  and  Rev.  vi.  9,  10.  Similarly  Bengel,  who 
remarks  that  the  first  petition  was  already  partially  fulfilled  in 
the  Old  Testament,  sed  adventus  regni  Dei  est  Novi  Testamenti 
quodammodo  proprius;  and  he  quotes  Rev.  v.  10.  The  opinion 
that  the  kingdom  spoken  of  is  the  moral  sovereignty  of  God  in 
the  hearts  of  believers,  was  entertained  by  Jerome  (who  dreaded 
the  fanatical  abuse  of  the  eschatological  view);  in  the  Greek 
Church  by  Origen,  Cyrill,  Isidorus  Pelusiota,  Gregory  Nys- 
senus ;  among  later  writers,  by  Zwingli,  who  remarks :  Petimus, 
ut  ad  nos  veniat  regnum  Dei,  i.  e.  justitia,  pax,  gaudium  in 
Spiritu  Sancto;  by  Bucer,  Socinus,  Wettstein,  Heumann,  and 
others.  The  kingdom  of  God  would  then  be  understood  in  the 
sense  indicated  in  Rom.  xiv.  17.  Chrysostom  ad  Matthaeum 
speaks  of  it  as  the  future  kingdom;  but  in  other  passages 
he  also  gives  the  moral  and  spiritual  interpretation:  fj  tijq 
oheicooecog  fiaoikela,  i.  e.,  the  sovereignty  by  means  of  which 
man  is  made  the  property  of  God  (comp.  Suicer,  Observationes, 
p.  219). 

Now,  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  second  petition  can  only 
take  place  when  the  kingdom  of  God  is  perfected:  we  cannot 
therefore  separate  the  reference  to  the  future  from  the  idea  of 
the  present  moral  and  spiritual  kingdom.  Accordingly  we  find 
the  two  views  combined  by  several  critics:  Luther,  Calvin, 
Chemnitz,  Witsius,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  Luther  says: 
"The  kingdom  of  God  comes  first  in  the  present  through  the 
word  of  God  and  through  faith,  and  it  comes  the  second  time 
in  eternity  by  being  manifested."  Calvin :  Quare  summa  hujus 
precationis  est,  ut  deus  verbi  sui  luce  mundum  irradiet,  spiritus 
sui  afflatu  corda  formet  in  obsequium  justitiae  suae:  quidquid 
est  dissipatum  in  terra,  suis  auspiciis  in  ordinem  restituat,  exor- 
dium vero  regnandi  faciat  a  subigendis  carnis  nostras  cupidita- 
tibus.  Jam  vero,  quia  regnum  Dei  per  continuos  progressus 
augetur  usque  ad  mundi  finem,  necesse  est  quotidie  optare  ejus 
adventum.  Quantum  enim  iniquitatis  grassatur  in  mundo, 
tantundem  abest  regnum  Dei,  quod  secum  affert  plenam  rectitu- 
dinem.  (Compare  the  exposition  given  above,  p.  78.)  The 
Heidelberg  Catechism  says:  "So  govern  us  by  Thy  word  and 
Spirit,  that  the  longer  we  live  the  more  we  may  submit  our- 
selves to  Thee.  Preserve  and  increase  Thy  Church,  and  de- 
stroy the  works  of  the  devil,  and  every  power  that  lifts  up  itself. 
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against  Thee ;  bring  to  nought  all  evil  counsels  that  are  cherished 
against  Thy  holy  word:  until  the  perfection  of  Thy  kingdom 
come,  when  Thou  shalt  be  all  in  all.1' 

When  Luther  says,  that  "as  the  name  of  God  is  holy  in 
itself,  even  apart  from  our  prayer  that  it  may  be  hallowed, 
so  also  His  kingdom  comes  without  our  asking,"  this  observa- 
tion does  not  seem  in  keeping  with  the  common  ideas  that  are 
connected  with  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  it  he 
follows  the  exposition  of  Augustine  ad  Probam:  seu  velimus, 
seu  nolimus,  utique  veniet,  (sed)  desiderium  nostrum  ad  illud 
regnum  excitamus,  ut  nobis  veniat  atque  nos  in  eo  regnare 
mereamur.  This  explanation  accordingly  contemplates  only 
the  final  coming.  It  leads,  however,  to  the  question  which  has 
recently  been  discussed  on  ethical  grounds,  as  to  whether  the 
perfected  kingdom  of  God  can  be  regarded  as  a  subject  of 
ethics.  Now,  this  has  been  denied;  and  for  this  reason:  be- 
cause it  is  said  that  this  kingdom  is  to  be  brought  to  perfection 
by  God  Himself,  independently  of  the  moral  condition  of  man 
(see  above,  p.  75).  Such  a  view,  however,  could  be  enter- 
tained only  by  men  who  ignored  the  revelation  of  God  in  his- 
tory, and  the  historical  coming  of  His  kingdom.  Of  course,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  cannot  imagine  an  historical  development 
into  which  the  causality  of  God  does  not  enter.  The  Divine 
plan  for  the  world  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  realized  by  means 
of  the  moral  development  of  man.  Unquestionably  the  above 
quoted  comment  of  Luther  upon  St  Augustine's  exposition  is 
based  on  a  one-sided  view  of  predestination.  The  exposition  of 
the  three  first  petitions  is  permeated  by  the  spirit  of  that  doc- 
trine in  the  case  of  all  those  critics  who  held  it.  They  have 
spoken  of  the  fulfilment  of  these  petitions  as  depending  uncon- 
ditionally on  the  will  of  God,  and  have  regarded  them  as  simply 
the  unfolding  of  the  Divine  decree.  Aretius  remarks  on  the 
third  petition :  summa  petimus  hie,  ut  ceterna  Dei  sententia  de 
redemptione  generis  humani  .  .  compleatur  et  ad  finem  denique 
perducatur.  Quod  cum  indices  in  hac  vita  videmus  fieri,  turn 
demum  in  novissimo  judicio  Christi  judicis  finalis  sententia  his 
rebus  omnibus  colophonem  imponet,  ac  deinceps  in  piis  voluntas 
Dei  ad  plenum  locum  habebit.  Holding  that  these  three  peti- 
tions can  only  be  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the  "elect,"  Calvin 
finds  a  difficulty  here,  inasmuch  as  one  might  be  praying  for  an 
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impossible  thing.  The  only  answer  he  can  give  to  this  objec- 
tion is  as  follows:  sufficit  hoc  voto  {i.e.,  fiat  voluntas  tua)  tes- 
tari,  nobis  odio  et  tristitise  esse  quidquid  Dei  voluntati  adversum 
cernimus  extinctumque  cupere,  ut  non  modo  omnium  nostrorum 
affectuum  sit  moderatrix,  sed  ut  nos  totos,  qua  decet  prompti- 
tudine,  ad  earn  implendam  feramur.  This  one-sided  exposition 
has  been  opposed  by  others,  and  the  freedom  of  the  will  main- 
tained. Particularly  Socinus  brings  prominently  forward  the 
thought,  that  in  all  these  three  petitions  what  we  pray  for  is  not 
so  much  that  God  would  accomplish  the  thing  asked,  as  that  He 
would  grant  the  means  which  are  indispensable  to  its  accom- 
plishment. Origen,  taking  the  same  line  of  thought,  observes, 
that  He  who  said,  "All  power  is  given  to  Me  in  haven  and  on 
earth,"  by  this  prayer  raised  His  disciples  to  be  fellow-workers 
with  Himself,  and  to  a  participation  in  His  own  power.  In 
answer  to  Luther,  Stier  observes :  "Notwithstanding,  the  king- 
dom of  God  comes  not  without  our  prayer,  but  in  it  and  along 
with  it."    Similarly  Otto  von  Gerlach. 

The  Third  Petition. 
Vevrjdijcu)  to  d^el^fid  gov,  k.t.L — The  object  for  which  the 
redeemed  is  made  a  member  of  this  kingdom  and  a  recipient  of 
its  blessings,  is  that  he  may  himself  become  an  instrument  of 
the  Divine  will,  which  works  by  love.  "To  be  holy  in  love,"— 
this  is  stated  by  St  Paul  to  be  the  end  of  man's  election  in 
Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  Eph.  i.  4.  As  this 
end  shall  be  reached  only  at  the  close  of  the  development  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  (1  Cor.  xv.  28),  this  petition  anticipates 
that  final  point  of  time.  Quamdiu  regnum  mixtum  est  in  terra, 
says  the  author  of  the  Opus  imperfectum,  fit  quidem  voluntas 
Dei  in  hominibus,  sed  non  sicut  in  ccelo.  •  It  was  this  ultimate 
point  of  time  especially  that  the  Old  Testament  prophecy  had 
before  its  eye,  when,  in  describing  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
it  foretold  that  in  that  kingdom  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
should  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea ;  that  neither 
sun  nor  moon  shall  shine  there,  but  the  Lord  Himself  will  be 
the  light  of  His  chosen;  and  that  the  people  who  compose  it 
shall  all  be  men  in  whom  the  spirit  of  righteousness  dwells: 
Isa.  iv.  3,  xi.  9,  lx.  19—21,  lxi.  10, 11,  lxv,  24,  25.  These  pre- 
dictions are  repeated  in  the  prophetic  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
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ment,  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  there  they  serve  to  describe 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  its  perfection:  Rev.  xxi.  3,  22,  23, 
xxii.  3 — 5.  There  is  a  peculiar  view  given  in  a  work  by  an 
unknown  author  (who  is  answered  in  an  essay  in  Susskind's 
Magazine,  xiv.  S.  39):  he  regards  the  "will"  here  spoken  of 
as  denoting  simply  the  purpose  of  Christ  with  reference  to  His 
kingdom  on  earth;  and  what  is  prayed  for  is  supposed  to  be 
the  successful  establishment  of  that  kingdom :  "May  Thy  king- 
dom be  perfected  on  earth,  as  it  lies  unfolded  before  the  eye 
of  God  in  heaven."  This  view  is  both  one-sided  and  philo- 
logically  incorrect ;  but,  substantially,  we  may  certainly  regard 
it  as  a  petition  that  the  plan  of  redemption  may  be  perfectly 
fulfilled  and  accomplished,  as  Aretius  expresses  himself. 

Heaven,  we  have  seen,  was  regarded  as  the  dwelling-place 
of  God  in  contrast  to  the  restricted  and  imperfect  nature  of  the 
earth :  so,  too,  here  heaven  is  viewed  as  the  habitation  of  pure 
spirits.  The  angels  are  especially  called  ol  ayyelot  twv  ovqavwv, 
or  iv  Tolg  ovqavotg,  Matt.  xxiv.  36 ;  Mark  xii.  25 ;  their  purity 
and  holiness,  and  their  readiness  to  do  the  will  of  God,  are 
alluded  to  in  Ps.  ciii.  21,  noiovvT£g  to.  delrffiara  ccvtov;  Heb. 
i.  14;  Luke  xv.  10.  This  idea  is  expressed  also  in  the  predi- 
cate, ol  ayioi  ayyeloi,  Mark  viii.  38.  The  latter  is  the  passage 
in  which  our  Lord  most  distinctly  speaks  of  a  kingdom  of  pure 
spirits  beyond  this  earth.  Now,  in  the  state  of  perfection ,  this 
world  of  spirits  shall,  with  the  glorified  spirits  of  the  earth,  be 
gathered  together  under  one  Head,  who  is  Christ,  Eph.  i.  10; 
Heb.  xii.  22,  23.  Chrysostom:  dog  fair,  dioftoToc,  Tr)v  iv 
ovqavij)  /LU/.i£lo~&cu  TtoliTstav,  %v  a  S&Xug  avTog,  kccI  fjf.ietg  d-eXco- 
f.iev.  In  the  system  of  Origen  the  future  element  involved  in 
this  petition  would  naturally  receive  special  attention :  an  ovreg 
87cl  ir\g  yrjg  ol  evxoiuevoi,  voovvteg  iv  ovqavqj  yeyovevat  to  d'sXrjf.ia 
tov  Geov  Ttagd  tcolgi  zolg  oweiotg  twv  ovqavwv,  ev^tofie&a  %al 
rjfxlv  zolg  ini  t.  yrjg  b[iolwg  snelvoig,  koct<x  ndvia  yevtodat  to 
d'eXtj^a  t.  Geov'  otcbq  ov^i^rjoeTai,  (.aqdiv  rj^cov  Ttaoa  to  ■d'iXrj/.ia 

TtQCCTTOVTWV    (XVTOV.    £7tdv   6e\    Wg    £V  OVqCCVq)  TO  &iXr][,ld   iOTl  TOV 

Qeov,  TMxi  rj(uv  Tolg  ini  t.  yrjg  ytccTOQ&co&r],  bfiouad-ivxeg  Tolg  iv 
ovqavolg  aT£  (poqeoovTeg  7tccqa7tXr]Oia)g  enetvoig  Tr)v  ukovcc  tov 
iitovqavlov,  [iaoiXeiav  ovqctvtov  ^Xriqovo(.ir]00(,i£v'  tutv  /.ie&  r)(.idg 
ini  yrjg  xcti  r^uv  y£vo\iivoig  iv  ovqavqt  bfnoiiod'rjvciL  £v%0(.t£vo)v. 
A  few,  as  Ernesti,  Aretius,  Olshausen,  dwell  especially  upon 
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the  future  element  in  the  petition,  and  on  the  advance  from  the 
second  petition ;  the  larger  number  confine  their  remarks  to  the 
continuous  fulfilment  of  the  petition. 

It  was  natural  that  those  critics  who  held  the  tenet  of  pre- 
destination should  understand  by  the  del^ia  merely  the  vo- 
luntas divina  decernens  (Matt.  xxvi.  42),  and  not  the  voluntas 
praecipiens :  yet  is  this  done  neither  by  Augustine  nor  yet  by 
Calvin.  Only  Aretius,  Beza,  Witsius,  unexpectedly  also  Eosen- 
mueller,  think  that  we  have  here  not  so  much  a  petition  as  a 
declaratio  animi  acquiescentis  in  voluntate  Dei.  Yet  their  view 
resolves  itself  into  this,  that  the  petition  is  simply  a  declaration 
of  the  readiness  of  the  suppliant  to  bear  the  Divine  chastisement; 
thus  Grotius,  Pricaeus,  Wettstein,  and,  long  before,  Tertullian: 
jam  hoc  dicto  ad  sufferentiam  nosmetipsos  praemonemus.  Rad- 
bertus  at  first  agrees  with  the  common  interpretation :  hoc  ora- 
mus,  ut  libertatem  arbitrii  nostri  ejus  per  gratiam  sociemus 
ipsius  voluntati,  ut  qui  vivit  jam  non  sibi  vivat.  But  he  seems 
to  incline  to  this  other  view  when  he  adds :  Nullus  igitur  ista 
ex  aifectu  potest  dicere,  nisi  qui  pro  certo  credidit,  omnia  quae 
videntur,  vel  quae  non  videntur,  prosper  a  vel  adversa,  Deum 
pro  nostris  utilitatibus  dispensare.  Oportet  enim  fide  devota 
credere,  magis  eum  pro  nostra  salute  sine  ulla  intermissione 
esse  providum,  ac  dispensatione  sollicitum,  quam  nos  ipsos  pro 
nobis.  But  even  if  this  readiness  to  submit  to  the  will  of  God 
were  more  distinctly  expressed  in  yevrj&rjta)  than  is  the  case, 
still  the  words  wg  iv  ovqccvcJj  exclude  the  relation  to  the  voluntas 
decernens:  unless  indeed  we  were  to  suppose,  with  Grotius, 
Michaelis,  and  Stier,  that  the  words  wg  iv  ovgavqi  imply  a 
reference  to  the  constant  order  which  obtains  among  the  stars 
of  heaven,  of  which  Lucan  sings: — 

Sicut  coelestia  semper 

Inconcusso  suo  volvuntur  sidera  motu. 

Now,  although  this  modern  astronomical  reflection  was  not 
one  which  would  naturally  occur  to  the  Jewish  mind,  the  idea 
of  pure  heavenly  spirits  was. 

A  few  of  the  Father  give  allegorical  expositions.  Tertullian 
gives  the  following  as  the  interpretatio  figurata:  Heaven  and 
earth  denote  the  contrast  between  spirit  and  body.  Yet,  after 
his  reading  in  coelis  et  in  terra,  he  prefers  this  interpretation : 
uThy  will  be  done  in  earth  and  in  heaven,  in  us."    They  only 
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exposition  which  Cyprian  gives  is  the  allegorical  one,  that  heaven 
and  earth  denote  either  the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  or  the  pious 
and  the  ungodly.  Augustine  (Sermo  lvi.)  brings  together  a 
number  of  allegorical  interpretations:  (1.)  Thy  will  be  done, 
as  in  saints,  so  in  sinners;  so  that  sinners  may  be  converted. 
(2.)  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  saints,  so  also  in  sinners  at  the 
last  judgment;  so  that  those  may  receive  their  reward,  and 
these  the  merited  condemnation.  (3.)  Thy  will  be  done,  as  by 
angels,  who  are  beyond  the  restrictions  of  earth,  so  by  men, 
who  are  under  these  restrictions.  (4.)  As  Thy  will  is  done  in 
spirit,  so  may  it  also  be  done  in  the  body,  when  it  shall  have 
been  made  partaker  of  glory.  (5.)  Further,  as  the  earth  is 
made  fruitful  by  the  heavens,  heaven  may  be  made  to  signify 
Christ,  and  the  earth  the  Church,  which  through  Christ  is 
enabled  to  perform  the  will  of  God. 

The  Fourth  Petition.    Ver.  11. 

The  suppliant  has  hitherto  been  lost  in  the  contemplation  of 
God :  now  he  turns  his  thoughts  to  his  own  necessities.  Here, 
too,  there  is  a  progression  and  a  climax:  this  first  petition  re- 
lates to  the  supply  of  temporal  wants  as  necessary  in  order  to 
the  spiritual  life. 

The  exposition  depends  upon  the  view  taken  of  emovoiog. 
Now  this  word  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  learned  dis- 
quisitions :  yet  is  there  room  for  new  investigations.  Scultetus 
calls  the  interpretation  of  ejitovoiog,  carnificina  theologorum  et 
grammaticorum.  Alberti  says,  that  to  attempt  to  ascertain  its 
exact  meaning  were  onoyyto  Ttdrzalov  KQoveiv.  The  opinions 
of  philologians  and  theologians  are  given  in  the  following 
works :  Wilh.  Budaeus,  comm.  ling.  Gr.  s.  h.  v. ;  Heinr.  Stepha- 
nus,  thes.  s.  h.  v.;  Jos.  Scaliger,  epist.  p.  810,  in  the  critics 
sacris,  ad  h.  1.;  Daniel  Heinse,  exercit.  sacrse  (ed.  1639),  p.  31; 
CI.  Salmasius,  de  foen.  trap.  p.  795;  Is.  Casaubonus,  exercit. 
Antibar.  1.  xvi.  c.  39;  Erasm.  Schmid,  commentary  ad  locum; 
Balth.  Stolberg,  Thes.  disp.  Amst.  T.  ii.  p.  123;  Joh.  Phil. 
Pfeifter,  ib.  p.  116;  Wilh.  Kirchmayer,  Nov.  Thes.  disp.  T.  ii. 
p.  189;  Grotius  in  loco;  Tanaq.  Faber,  ep.  2,  p.  183,  P.  2; 
Lud.  Kuester  on  Suidas  s.  h.  v.;  Toup.,  epist.  crit.  p.  140; 
Alberti,  obs.  in  N.  T.  ad  h.  1. ;  Segaar,  obs.  philol.  et  theol.  in 
ev.  Luc.  298;  Valckenaer,  selecta  e  scholis  Valck.  T.  i.  p.  190; 
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Fischer,  de  vitiis  lex.  N.  T.  prol.  xii.  p.  312.  Theologians: 
Beza  ad  locum ;  Abr.  Scultetus,  1.  ii.  c.  32 ;  Gottfr.  Olearius, 
obs.  sacrae,  ad  h.  L;  Heinr.  Majus,  observ.  sacrae,  p.  5;  Calov, 
Bengel,  Wolf,  and  Fritzsche  ad  locum.  The  most  worthy  of 
attention  are  Salmasius,  Stolberg,  Pfeiffer,  Fischer. 

The  word  is  one  of  those  New  Testament  words  which  occur 
nowhere  else  in  all  the  1200  works  of  Greek  literature  which 
remain  to  us  (Wolfs  Museum,  i.  25).  This  is  also  the  case 
with  other  words,  such  as  jiEtd-og,  1  Cor.  ii.  4;  morinog  (which, 
however,  also  occurs  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  iv.  6,  4,  and  Pollux 
Onomast.  iv.  21,  where  also  itaQamoxtrnv  is  used),  Markxiv.  3; 
John  xii.  3 ;  Ttaoa^olEvo^tai,  Phil.  ii.  30,  according  to  Griesbach, 
Lachmann;  evTrsQlotavog,  Heb.  xii.  1.  Origen,  who  had  so 
profound  a  knowledge  of  Greek  literature,  already  observes: 
TTQiorov  Si  xom  lovsov,  oxt  jj  le^tg  f]  Eittovotog  tvccq  ovSevi  xtbv 
'Ellrjvcov  ovte  zwv  oocpwv  thvo^iaoxat,  ovxe  ev  xfj  tcjv  idtcorwv  owrj- 
&ela  XEXQiTttat,  aXfi  some  TtETtkaod-at  vjto  twv  EvayysfaoTiov. 
He  notices  that  the  LXX.  also  use  those  unclassical  words; 
words,  for  instance,  such  as  svwTl&o&at  and  oMovri&o&ai. 

The  sense  must  be  determined  by  the  derivation.  Now  the 
word  may  come  either  from  slvat  or  from  Uvat.  The  derivation 
from  the  former  is  that  generally  maintained.  But  to  this 
derivation,  there  are  several  grammatical  objections.  A  few 
critics  would  regard  the  word  as  coming  directly  from  the  par- 
ticiple of  the  verb  hiEtvat,  as  icaoovola,  ^tExovola,  and  probably 
also  tieqi  ovola.  By  far  the  greater  number  held  it  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  the  noun  ovola  and  the  preposition.  To  this,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  objected  by  Olearius  and  others,  that  nouns  in 
ta  regularly  form  their  adjectives  by  cuog  or  codrjg.  And  indeed 
this  is  the  rule :  e.g.,  woalog,  ayoqcuog,  filatog;  and  from  ovola, 
not  ovotog,  but  ovoiajdrjg :  wherefore  also  the  adjectives  ovvov- 
otog,  TtEQiovGiog,  ETEQovGiog,  cannot  be  derived  from  the  sub- 
stantive ovola,  but  from  the  participle  feminine.  But  to  this 
rule  there  are  exceptions;  adjectives  in  tog  do  occur  which 
are  derived  from  nouns  in  ta, — e.g.:  sy/iolhog;  nolvywvtog,  as 
well  as  noXvymvog,  from  yiovla;  vitE^ovotog,  avxsl-ovGtog,  from 
l^ovola;  svovotog  and  st-ovotog,  from  owlet;  jtEQtovotog  too 
many  ancients  derived  from  ovola. ;  the  scholiast  on  Thucydides, 
i.  2,  7]  TtEQiovola- — fj  nsQiTTTj  ovola.  Now,  although  we  find 
no  adjective  ovotog  from  ovola,  but  only  ovotwdyg,  still,  as  these 
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examples  testify,  it  is  not  impossible  that  bnovoiog  might  come 
from  that  root.  But  a  weightier  objection  has  been  urged,  first 
by  Scaliger  and  Salmasius,  and  more  recently  by  Grotius  and 
many  others.  It  is  alleged  by  these  critics  that  the  word  Imov- 
oiog  cannot  be  compounded  of  stti,  for  then  it  must  lose  its  i. 
Others  have  sought  to  answer  this  objection  by  citing  numerous 
instances  in  which  en  I  retains  its  i  in  composition:  amavdavw, 
BTtiovqa,  smoooo/uai,  etc.  And  although  these  examples  are 
taken  chiefly  from  Epic  language,  yet  there  are  instances  of 
this  also  in  prose,  as  e7ti€r/irjg,  eulogxog,  emoydoog.  With 
these  examples,  modern  expositors — among  others,  Kuinoel  and 
Fritzsche — have  pronounced  themselves  satisfied.  There  remains 
still,  however,  this  difficulty,  that  enl,  when  compounded  with 
this  very  verb  elvai,  invariably  loses  its  t;  the  adjective  enov- 
ouodrjg,  which  would  correspond  to  our  emovoiog,  occurs  without 
the  i,  in  Porphyry  Isag.  c.  15,  Jamblichus,  Protr.  3.  It  might 
indeed  be  said,  that  even  in  prose  the  rule  was  not  always 
adhered  to1  as  enomoi-iai  and  Itclotctoikxi  are  both  used  (also 
EitioTccog  and  enoTcxog)\  the  latter,  however,  as  a  special 
meaning,  that  of  providing.  (Comp.  Buttmann's  ausfuehrliche 
Grammatik,  ii.  201,  note;  Buttmann  reads  enwipcovrai  also  in 
Plato  legg.  xii.  p.  947,  c.)  This  objection  has  not  yet  been 
entirely  removed.  Many  critics  have,  in  consequence  of  it,  pre- 
ferred to  derive  the  word  from  Uvai. 

The  philologians  who  take  this  view  are  the  following: — 
Heinse,  Scaliger,  Salmasius,  Faber,  Kuester,  Valkenaer,  Fischer, 
Passow  (5th  ed.);  the  theologians  are:  Grotius,  Wettstein, 
Calov,  Bengel,  Wahl,  Bretschneider  (Lexicon,  3d  ed.),  Winer, 
Fritzsche  and  Meyer.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Coptic 
translation:  panem  nostrum  crastini  (diei),2  and  in  some  of  the 
Fathers,  with  an  allusion  to  the  alcov  ^elXiov.  The  adjective  is 
by  some  derived  from  the  participle  feminine  rj  amove  a,  sc.  fatQa, 
by  others  from  b  emwv,  sc.  xqovog.  It  has  become  customary 
to  derive  the  adjective  and  substantive  in  ovotog  and  ovaia  from 

1  In  the  citations  of  the  passage  from  the  Dialogus  cum  Tryphone,  c.  95, 
viz. :  ouS'  ufAsC?  ToXfjuqaers  avtettteiv,  sometimes  avrteirceiv  is  given  instead ; 
the  Paris  and  Cologne  editions  have  dNTStitew. 

2  Is  not  this  also  the  idea  of  the  singular  translation  of  the  Syriac-Jeroso- 

lym.  Version,    which   has    j^ZoL?     --^lj»L,    "our  plentiful,    abundant  bread?" 
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the  feminine  of  the  participle,  yet  the  form  thereof  is  derivable 
from  the  Genitive-form  of  the  masculine  (Salmasius,  de  foen. 
trapez.  p.  812;  Balth.  Stolberg,  Thes.  nov.  dissert.  T.  ii.;  Butt- 
mann,  ausfuehrliche  Grammatik,  ii.  337;  Lobeck  ad  Phryn.  p. 
4).  Compare  i]  nvywv,  nvyovGiog;  L4%4?CW,  Idxeqovoiog;  Ilrj- 
Xiov,  Ilrjkovoiov;  yeQwv,  yeQovala;  and  the  following  forms  which 
both  occur:  nvyovoiog  and  7tvytovialogy  IdxeQovriog  and  *-A%e- 
qovoiog,  eKovvl  and  kwvoiiog,  yegovila  and  yegovoia.  Thus, 
etymologically,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  this  deriva- 
tion. The  derivation  from  emovaa  is,  however,  more  natural 
in  a  philological  point  of  view,  because  the  use  of  rt  STCtovaa 
with  ellipsis  of  fjiiiga  is  very  common  in  the  New  Testament, 
in  the  LXX.,  and  in  Josephus;  just  as  elsewhere  we  find  the 
phrases  i]  itaQovaa,  rj  jtqooiovocc,  tj  icaqeld^ovGa1  (Lobeck  ad 
Phryn.  464).  To  this  we  must  add,  that,  as  St  Jerome  in- 
forms us,  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrew  ETiiovowg  is  trans- 
lated by  "in?:,  which  Jerome  appears  to  refer  to  the  future 
life;  an  argument  on  which  Grotius  lays  great  weight.  From 
an  etymological  point  of  view,  it  was  urged  by  Salmasius  and 
Suicer,  that  it  is  only  adjectives  in  alog  that  are  formed  from 
the  elliptical  feminines  of  the  numbers,  as  y  devregct,  fj  xqixr], 
viz.,  devTSQcclog,  TQizcrtog,  dsYMtalog,  etc.,  and  the  interroga- 
tory noaxalog.  But  then  this  form  belongs  only  to  the  proper 
words  of  numbers  (except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  rj  voreqaia, 
i]  7TQOT€Qala)]  and  further,  this  ending  of  wg  imparts  to  the 
adjective  a  wider  compass  of  meaning  than  the  ending  in  aiog 
does.  Accordingly,  we  conclude  that,  philologically,  the  word 
is  derivable  from  r  enLovGa,  or  b  Imwv;  and  no  doubt  the 
statement  of  St  Jerome  is  to  some  extent  in  support  of  this 
derivation. 

But  the  sense  is  decidedly  opposed  to  such  a  derivation.  In- 
deed, if  we  translate  the  words  in  accordance  with  it,  thus: 
"Give  us  this  day  our  bread  for  lo-morrow"  are  we  not  inclined 

1  One  might  imagine  that  St  Chrysostom  also  points  to  this  derivation,  when, 
in  the  homily  on  our  passage,  after  explaining  the  word  by  ^ijfAepos,  he  adds : 
ware  jjltq  Tztpaixipu  ouvrptpsiv  eavrovs  vfj  9povrtei  rfj;  t7Uoucnr)<;  ijjJLEpa?.  How- 
ever, that  he  uses  the  expression,  tq  Ikiqvool  T}{x£pa,  in  this  connection,  is 
merely  accidental;  we  see  also  subsequently,  from  his  exposition  of  chap.  vi. 
25 — 34,  that  he  does  not  derive  srciovaio;  from  e'rcie'vai;  also,  in  that  paragraph, 
he  once  more  explains  the  word  by  avayxaio;. 
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to  say,  with  Salmasius:  "quid  est  ineptius,  quam  panera  crastini 
diei  nobis  quotidie  postulare  ?" l  Caninius  indeed  remarks,  and 
similarly  Meyer:  Christ  has  indeed  forbidden  us,  in  the  sixth 
chapter,  to  care  for  the  morrow ;  but  on  account  of  our  infirmity, 
prsecipit,  ut  Patrem  rogemus,  qui  nostne  infirmitati  prospiciat 
nobisque  pridie  prsebeat,  quantum  sufficere  possit  postridie.  This 
view  is,  however,  scarcely  adequate.  We  might,  with  Augustine, 
rejoin,  that  a  prayer  which  the  suppliant  has  not  seriously  at 
heart,  is  really  and  truly  no  prayer;  moreover,  this  explanation 
leaves  the  otueqov  out  of  sight.     The  Arabic  proverb  says: 

ItXii  ItXiJ!  ^j;  s,  "the  bread  of  to-morrow  for  to-morrow"  (Burck- 

hardt,  "Arabic  Proverbs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians,"  p.  298). 
The  notion  of  Erhesti,  that  the  prayer  was  to  be  offered  in*  the 
evening,  so  that  then  one  would  literally  pray  to-day  for  the  bread 
of  to-morrow,  looks  like  jesting.  In  this  view,  the  petition  would 
necessarily  include  somewhat  of  the  sense  thus  expressed  by  the 
Chevalier  Michaelis:  "To  have  some  foresight,  some  concern 
for  the  future,  so  as  not  to  live  merely  for  one  day  with  the 
prospect  of  being  without  food  or  shelter  on  the  next,  this  is 
itself  no  doubt,  a  great  gift  of  God." 

The  greater  number  of  this  class  of  expositors  take  refuge 
in  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  Grotius  has  suggested, 
viz.,  that  f]  eTiLovoa  is  to  be  regarded  as  denoting  the  future  in 
a  wider  sense.  In  support  of  this  view,  Grotius  adduces  the 
use  of  the  Hebrew  ---:  in  a  wider  sense.  He  might  have  at 
once  adduced  the  Greek  usage,  as  /,  humria  in  Greek  denotes 
the  future  generally,  almost  more  frequently  than  the  morrow. 
ZrjMQov,  again,  Grotius  regards  as  equivalent  to  the  plenior 
hebraismus,  the  double  orjfieQov  o^ueQov ;  so  that  the  word  would 
have  to  be  translated  yostridianus,  and  to  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  quotidianus.  Thus  Bengel,  Olearius,  Rosenmueller,  Kuinoel, 
and  many  more.  The  sense  of  quoditianus  is  given  in  the  Itala, 
Ulphilas,  Persian  Polyglott,  and  apparently  also  in  the  Ethiopic, 

1  It  almost  looks  like  a  satire  on  the  explanation  ucrastinus  dies,"  when 
Erasmus,  who  ad  Matt.  vi.  and  ad  Luc.  xi.  defends  this  view,  says  in  the 
latter  place:  We  may  well  imagine  this  prayer  was  intended  to  be  used  in 
the  evening,  so  that  people  might  pray  truly  for  the  bread  of  the  morrour : 
et  qui  vesperi  petit  pro  victu  postridiano,  quid  aliud  petit,  quam  victum  quo- 
tidianum. 
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which  has:  cibum  nostrum  uniuscujusque  diei  nostri.  Thus 
viewed,  the  petition  would  express  the  following  thought:  "Give 
me  this  day,  and  every  day  to  come,  that  which  I  need  in  the 
present  and  in  the  future." 

The  sense  is  not  objectionable,  but  this  interpretation  of 
Gr^tEqov  is  philologically  inadmissible,  ^rj^sgov  is  not  equiva- 
lent to  St  Luke's  to  yiatf  fj^sgav;  and  the  Hebrew  writer  would 
not  use  the  phrase  o^iegov  orj^egov  to  express  the  idea  to  wo& 
tyiegav,  because  the  Hebrew  for  orjpegov  is  Bh*Ji  with  the  article, 
whereas  the  Hebrew  for  "daily,"  "day  by  day,"  is  DM  D'r,  or 
Dita  dt,  which  the  LXX.  translated  tjidgav  ev  fasgy  (Nehem. 
viii.  18),  or  fyigav  eg  faeQccg  (Gen.  xxxix.  10).  But  if  we  can- 
not take  orjiueoov  in  the  sense  of  to  y,atf  fyugav,  there  is  no 
fitting  sense  deducible  from  the  interpretation  of  sicLovoiog 
under  consideration  (viz.,  as  derived  from  smovoa).  Socinus, 
Chemnitz,  Pasor,  Eisner,  and  others,  translate  thus:  succeda- 
neus,  adventitius,  quern  non  sufficit  semel  accepisse,  sed  quern 
in  hac  vertentium  temporum  vicissitudine  quotidie  necesse  est 
nobis  advenire.  Pasor:  demensum  nostrum,  quod  nee  super- 
fluit  nee  deficit,  da  nobis  hodie,  i.e.  hac  quoque  die.  But  all  this 
is  not  expressed  in  the  text ;  and  further,  if  this  were  the  mean- 
ing, we  should  at  least  expect  to  find  *  a  I  ofyiegov.  Alexander 
Moms'  explanation  may  be  mentioned,  but  only  as  a  curiosity. 
The  allusion,  he  thinks,  is  to  the  manna  falling  on  the  Friday 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  serve  for  the  Sabbath,  and  the  sense : 
Give  us  bread  enough  to-day  to  serve  for  to-morrow.  Calov 
expounds:  quod  spirituali  nostrse  necessitati  supervenit,  nam 
non  primarium  est. 

Our  conclusion  then  is  this:  Great  as  are  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  deriving  eTtiowiog  from  elvai,  yet,  even  were  they 
greater,  we  must  still  give  the  preference  to  that  derivation; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  impossible,  on  the  supposition 
of  its  derivation  from  emovoa,  to  find  in  it  any  meaning  in 
keeping  with  the  context.  (Comp.  also  Ewald.)  Some  sup- 
port is  afforded  to  it,  further,  by  the  judgment  of  Origen,  who 
was  no  mean  philologian,  and  who  mentions,  although  he  rejects, 
the  derivation  from  Uvea:  it  is  favoured  also  by  the  Peschito. 
The  difficulty  of  the  hiatus  disappears  if  we  may  assume,  what 
is  not  improbable,  that  the  word  is  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
current  negiovoiog.    There  still,  however,  remains  the  question, 
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What  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  the  word  ?  Amongst  philo- 
sophers, ova  la  signifies  "substance,  essence,"  in  distinction  from 
tt oi6rt]Teg>  "qualities" — a  meaning  which,  according  to  Hein- 
dorf  (see  the  Phaedo,  p.  41),  was  introduced  subsequently  to 
Plato :  Plutarch,  Arrian,  and  others  use  it  also  in  the  sense  of 
"matter."  Origen  gives  the  word  the  same  meaning:  "that 
which  serves  for  the  nourishment  of  the  substance"  (that  is,  the 
spiritual).  So  also  Chrysostom,  ccqtov  Itziovgiov,  tovtsgtiv, 
S7tl  Trjv  ovgiccv  tov  ac6f.iazog  duxftcclvovTcc  kccI  GvyxQccTrGcci 
tavrrjv  Swcc^ievov  ("de  instit.  sec.  Deum  vita");  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  ^tjteIv  TtQOGeTax&rjjLtev  to  TtQog  vrtv  GvvvrjQY]GLv  et-ccQytovv 
Trjg  GWf.iaTiy,rjg  ovoiag  ("orat.  iv.  in  orat.  dom.");  and  Basi- 
lius,  tov  litiovGLOv  ccqtov,  tovtegtl,  tov  rcQog  ty\v  iqjrfLiSQOv  Ccorjv 
Tfj  ovglcc  7][i(ov  xQ*]o*iiievovT<x.  The  most  current  meaning  was, 
"property,  wealth,"  to  which  7leqiovgicc  also  may  be  referred, 
and  which  belongs  also  to  the  Talmudical  word  w*D*«  This 
meaning  is  adopted  in  a  treatise  by  Steck,  "Tempe  Helv.  Fig." 
1741,  T.  v.  fasc.  4,  Lamb.  Bos,  and  Alberti.  The  latter  renders, 
"that  which  forms  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  children  of  God." 
But  are  we  not  rather  taught  by  Luke  xvi.  11,  12,  that  the 
alrjd-ivov  is  the  peculium  of  God's  children,  whereas  temporal 
good  they  only  have  in  common  with  the  children  of  the  world  ? 
We  should  therefore  rather  explain,  with  Steck,  "that  which  is 
added  to  the  patrimonium  of  the  children  of  God ;"— only  that 
we  may  not  further  says  with  this  expositor,  "which  we  earn  for 
ourselves  by  our  own  efforts."  But  how  obscurely  would  the 
thought  be  expressed !  It  would  be  easiest  and  most  agreeable 
to  take  ovGia  in  the  sense  of  "existence,"  were  it  allowable. 
Theophylact  uses  the  term  in  this  sense:  on  this  passage  he 
remarks,  ccQTog  etzl  tji  ovGtci  xal  gvgtclgu  fawv  avTccgy^g;  and 
on  Luke  xi.,  6  enl  ttj  ovglcc  fyiwv  y,al  gvgtolgu  ttyg  t^cofjg  Gvf,i- 
fiall6f.ievog'  ov%  b  TzegcTTog  7tdvTwg,  aXfi  b  dvccyxalog :  Euth. 
also,  S7UOVGLOV  de  nqooriyoqevGe  tov  ettl  tjj  ovglcc  kcci  vitctQ^ei  %ctl 
GvGTCiGei  tov  GWfictTog  87tLTrjdeiov:  further,  Suidas  and  Etym. 
Magn.,  6  Ircl  ttj  ovGia  r^ioiv  cto/no^tov.  The  Peschito  and  Phi- 
lox.  appear  to  understand  it  thus  also :  in  the  former  we  read 

vx  njoio?   j.^*^  "the  bread  of  our  need,"  and  Pers.  Wheloc. 

On  searching,  however,  for  illustrations  of  this  usage  from  the 
classical  writers,  we  find  that,  as  far  as  has  hitherto  been  shown, 
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they  are  limited  to  one — the  passage,  namely,  in  Sophocles' 
"Trach."  v.  911:  eyilaiev  y  dvGTrjvog  elooQWfisvrj  \  ccvrrj  rov 
ccvrrjg  dai/nov  avaKaXovixevrj  \  nal  Tag  arc aid ag  eg  to  "Koltzov 
ovolag.  By  most  ovolag  is  here  translated,  "existence,  life:" 
even  by  the  most  recent  editor  of  Sophocles,  Schneidewin. 
The  scholiast,  indeed,  in  accordance  with  a  usage,  the  existence 
of  which  in  Sintipas  also,  Dindorf  was  the  first  to  point  out 
(see  Steph.  Thes.  s.  h.  v.),  renders,  Kohag,  owovolag :  nay  Din- 
dorf, without,  however,  approving  this  explanation,  is  disposed 
to  expunge  this  verse  as  unworthy  of  Sophocles.  This  example 
is  the  more  uncertain,  as  ovola  might  here  be  rather  taken  in 
the  sense  of  "property,  household"  =  or/,og.  Toup,  however, 
in  his  edition  of  Suidas,  has  adduced  a  passage  open  to  no  ob- 
jection, namely,  Porphyr.  "de  Abstin."  2,  34:  aitaoxrj  yuQ 
sxccGTtp  tov  dedcoyiev  fj  S-vola  %al  di  qjv  fyiwv  Toicpsi  nai  elg 
to  elvai  ovve%ei  Try  ovolav.  Still,  even  were  there  no  such  ex- 
ample, we  ought  not  to  give  up  this  meaning.  If  the  Christian 
commentators,  being  Greeks  by  birth,  could  use  the  word  in  that 
sense,  why  not  the  translator  of  Matthew?  We  need  not  there- 
fore maintain  that  Christ  made  use  of  the  Aramaic  word  K*>Oiit{ 
or  of  the  exactly  corresponding  expression  irrnfjb  -ns,  ^9"?^  V.*2..1 
The  translator  might  have  used  S7riovoiog  in  the  sense  referred 
to,  even  if  Christ  had  only  employed  the  expression  tjrnorns  -H3, 
"according  to  our  needs."  The  same  expression  occurs  in  the 
Talmudic  prayer  (Berach.  f.  29, 2) :  b*Ott->  *j»s  ■ws  ff*m«  tmrm 
-irian  nriN  b:>b  "jnnra  i^inba  "i  ^psba  ^pisn  w  mirp  trfwi  fs*mo 
■mos^s  "hd,  "Others  avail  themselves  of  prayer :  the  needs  of  Thy 
people  Israel  are  great,  and  they  have  little  insight.  May  it  please 
Thee  .to  give  to  every  one  according  to  his  needs."  The  emov- 
otov  is  something  between  to  sXhjtsg  and  the  tieqlttov  or  the 
negiovGiov,  and  denotes  that  which  is  just  enough.  So  under- 
stood, this  prayer  has  many  analogies  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments: compare,  for  example,  Prov.  xxx.  8,  where  Solomon 
prays,  "Keep  far  from  me  poverty  and  riches,"  ^n  anb  ^D-^an; 
which  corresponds  to  the  passage  under  consideration:  ph  de- 
notes a  portion  assigned  to  any  one.    Such  also  is  the  explana- 

1   Jacob    of  Edessa    (at    the  end  of  the  seventh  century)    remarks,    that   the 

.0       a-    . 

Syrians  first,  two  hundred  years  previously,  adopted  the  Greek  word  \.*j£c\ 
into  their  language  (see  Assemani  "Bibl.  Orient,"  i.  479). 
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tion  of  Jarchi  in  his  comment  on  Gen.  xlvii.  22.  Symmachus 
translates,  dlatxa  havrj  (comp.  James  ii.  15).  This  view  of  the 
petition  not  only  involves  no  contradiction  to  Matt.  vi.  25,  but 
is  in  perfect  agreement  with  ver.  34,  where  care  for  the  present 
day  is  allowed.  Should  it,  however,  be  objected,  that  in  vers. 
25  and  31  all  care  about  temporal  matters  is  forbidden,  and 
that  in  ver.  33  a  promise  is  given  that  temporal  things  shall  be 
provided  by  way  of  supplement,  we  may  appeal  to  ver.  34, 
where  the  words,  ocqy£t6v  zij  r^eQa  rj  taxla  ccvzrjg,  show  that  the 
preceding  sayings  are  not  to  be  understood  quite  absolutely. 
Moreover,  in  ver.  33,  emphasis  may  be  laid  on  jtqcotov  in  proof 
that  though  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  sought  first  of  all, 
care  for  temporal  things  is  not  entirely  forbidden.  Only  by 
adopting  such  an  explanation  can  justice  be  done  to  the  expres- 
sion GtftiEQov.  It  is  not  identical  with  Luke's  expression,  to  xa#' 
fynQccv.  The  translation,  "quotidianus,"  in  the  "Versio  Itala" 
was  not  intended  to  be  an  exact  rendering  of  orj/tegov, — this  word 
is  rather  rendered  by  "hodie:" — nor,  as  many  have  thought, 
was  it  adopted  with  reference  to  the  passage  in  Luke :  the  trans- 
lation is  rather  according  to  the  sense,  as  Chrysostom,  Suidas, 
and  others  render,  eyrjusQog,  following  the  spirit,  rather  than  the 
letter.  Indeed,  a  literal  rendering  is  impossible.  Beza  and 
Castellio  translate,  "panis  cibarius,"  and  "victus  alimentarius." 
2rj[.i£Qov  exactly  characterizes  the  mood  of  one  who  prays  truly, 
and  whose  soul  is  entirely  absorbed  in  the  present  moment.  So 
does  Chrysostom  justly  explain  the  term:  ovx  elg  itolvv  ercov 
aQi&f.idv  aitslv  si^ekevad7]g.iev  alia  tov  ccqtov  orftiSQOv  fyuv 
aqAovvxa  fiovov,  "for,"  says  he,  "who  knows  whether  he  shall 
be  alive  on  the  morrow?"  Isidorus  also  remarks,  "The  fixing 
of  such  a  period  as  this,  enables  us  to  rise  to  the  very  highest 
pitch  of  wisdom." 

That  this  petition  should  have  been  regarded  as  one  for 
spiritual  bread,  can  excite  no  wonder,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration that  in  the  symbolical  language  of  the  Scriptures  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  is  so  frequently  compared  with  food  and  drink 
(comp.  John  vi.  33 — 35 ;  Heb.  vi.  4,  5  if.).  Nay,  even  the 
more  special  reference  thereof  to  the  Eucharist,  was  suggested 
by  John  vi.  51,  53 — 55,  and  by  the  employment  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  during  the  consecration.  Quoting  John  vi.,  Origen 
explains  the  passage  of  the  ccqtoq  eg  ovqavov  xaTa/?«£,  which 
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is  changed  into  the  ovala  of  the  Spirit,  as  natural  bread  is 
changed  into  the  ovola  of  the  body.1  Owing  to  the  preference 
for  mystical  interpretations  of  Scripture,  this  view  spread  very 
widely,  and  made  its  appearance  occasionally,  even  after  the 
Reformation.  So  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Athanasius,  Isid.  Pel.,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome:  in  the 
middle  ages,  Erasmus,  Zegerus,  Bellarmin,  Luther  (in  his  two 
expositions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  of  1518;  otherwise  in  the 
Catechisms),  Zwingli, 2  Heinr.  Majus,  Peter  Zorn  ("vindicise 
pro  perpetua  veteris  ecclesise  traditione  de  Christo  pane  Iniov- 
oiqi"  in  his  "Opusc.  sacr."  i.):3  in  more  recent  times,  Pfann- 
kuche,  Olshausen,  Stier,  Delitzsch.  The  passages  which  bear 
upon  this  matter  are  given  more  in  detail  in  Suicer's  "Obser- 
vat."  (p.  248)  and  "Thesaurus  ecclesiasticus"  (p.  1173);  still 
more  fully  hy  Pfeiffer  in  his  "Thes.  Theol.  Philol."  (T.  ii.  p. 
120).  Several  of  these  commentators  allow  a  reference  to 
spiritual  bread,  as  well  as  that  of  physical.4  Some  understand 
by  spiritual  bread,  merely  the  "doctrina  Christi,"  the  "verbum 
Dei:"  some,  the  spiritual  influence  of  Christ:  some  refer  it 
also  to  the  food  of  the  Eucharist,  others  exclusively.  The  re- 
ference to  the  spiritual  nourishment  of  Christ  in  general,  and 
to  the  Eucharist  in  particular,  may  be  found  even  in  Irenseus 

1  He  explains  other  passages  also,  which  relate  to  hodily  nourishment,  of 
spiritual.  Ps.  lxv.  9,  Y)To£[J.aaa<;  ttqv  xpocpiqv  avTtov  he  refers  to  the  xpoqjiq 
TCvsujianxiQ  which  was  prepared  in  Christ  Tcpo  xaxa(iSoX%  xoajxov  (compare 
Corder.  Catena  in  Ps.  T.  ii.  270). 

2  Zwingli  says:  "Graece  dicunt  supersubstantialem.  Deus  enim  suhstantiam 
nostram  vere  pascit  et  sustinet,  idque  vero  et  substantiali  cibo  ....  Nihilo  tamen 
minus  vitae  nostras  necessitatem  hac  petitione  apud  Dominum  quaerimus.  Panis 
enim  Hebraeis  omnem  cibum  significat.  Qui  animam  pascit,  quomodo  idem  non 
etiam  corpus  pasceret?" 

3  By  strict  Lutherans  this  interpretation  was  rejected  as  mystical.  A  citizen 
of  Wittenberg,  who  interpreted  the  fourth  petition  of  spiritual  bread,  had  to 
choose  between  renouncing  his  error  and  leaving  the  city.  Majus  in  Giessen, 
and  Zorn,  were  opposed  by  Wernsdorf  of  Wittenberg  in  the  above-mentioned 
treatise.  Compare  Spener's  "Theolog.  Bedenken,"  i.  S.  144,  and  Walch's  "Re- 
ligionsstreitigkeiten  in  der  Luth.  Kirche,"  Th.  v.   1167. 

*  The  Greek  Collectors  also,  who  derived  the  reference  to  natural 
nourishment  from  the  Fathers  of  their  Church,  added  afterwards  that  to  spiri- 
tual food.  In  an  appendix  Theophylact  .and  Euthymius  explain  of  the 
Eucharist. 
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(see  his  "Adv.  Haer."  4,  18):  whether  at  the  time  of  Justin 
Martyr,  (see  his  "Apol."  i.  66),  is  not  quite  clear ;  but  certainly 
in  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  probably  also  in  Cyprian  of  Jeru- 
salem (see  Toutt£e  ad  Catech.  24,  Mystag.  5)  In  his  treatise 
on  the  "Sermo  in  monte,"  Augustine  rejects  all  decided  refer- 
ence of  the  petition  to  the  Eucharist,  for  one  reason,  because 
the  prayer  could  not  then  be  offered  up  in  the  evening.  In  his 
sermon  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Tom.  v.  234),  he  refers  the  panis 
quotidianus,  (1.)  to  physical  bread,  "victus  et  tegumentum;" 
(2.)  to  the  food  of  the  word  of  Christ ;  (3.)  to  the  food  of  the 
sacrament.  That  this  explanation  should  become  more  and 
more  common,  is  explicable  from  the  ever-increasing  reverence 
for  the  sacrament,  which  led  to  its  receiving  a  name  which 
readily  brought  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  mind:  b  aqxog  aywg, 
aQTog  £o)r]g>  evloyrj&etg,  legovgyovuevog  (see  Casaubon's  "Ex- 
erc.  Anti-Baron."  xvi.  c.  39).  The  Eastern  writers  were  en- 
couraged in  their  mystical  view  of  zTtiovoiog  by  the  infrequency 
of  its  use.  But  even  the  very  plain  term  employed  in  the 
Latin  translation  (quotidianus),  which  was,  strictly  viewed,  un- 
favourable to  the  reference  to  the  Eucharist,  led  to  much  the 
same  result ;  for  the  Western  Churches,  down  even  to  the  time 
of  Augustine,  celebrated  the  Eucharist  daily.  Although  at  a 
later  period  the  Western  commentators  of  the  Catholic  Church 
still  vacillated  between  the  reference  to  spiritual  food  in  general 
and  the  sacrament  in  particular,  the  latter  predominated,  and 
is  adduced  as  the  primary  one  in  the  "Glossa  Ordinaria:" 
"panis  corpus  Christi  est,  ut  verbum  Dei,  vel  ipse  Deus,  quo 
quotidie  egemus." 

Two  modifications  of  this  view  may,  in  the  first  place,  be 
mentioned.  A  number  of  Fathers,  especially  of  the  Greek 
Church  (Athanasius,  Damascenus,  Pseudo-Ambrosius,  and  others), 
derive  the  word  from  tnibcti,  and  understand  by  it  the  aQzog 
tov  aiwvog  (.lellovzog,  that  heavenly  bread  which  will  be  the 
portion  of  believers  in  the  life  to  come  (comp.  Luke  xiv.  15), 
and  is  even  now  bestowed  on  them  (prjpeQov).  The  Coptic 
rendering  breviously  alluded  to,  both  the  Memphitic  and  the 
Sahidic  (see  ed.  M.  G.  Schwartz),  is  undoubtedly  based  on  this 
mystical  explanation,  which  Matthai,  in  his  anger  at  the  mysti- 
cism, of  the  Church  Fathers,  denominates  "mad"  (ed.  maj.  ad 
Luc.  p.  510).     An  objection  to  this  modification  is  the  inad- 
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missible  antithesis  then  existing  between  orj[.ieQov  and  agrog 
tov  Ijriovrog  xgovov  or  ahovog.  Should  it  even  be  granted  that 
6  aQTog  b  /Liellcov  might,  without  further  ado,  be  termed  "the 
future  heavenly  bread,"  we  must  decidedly  understand  by  it 
that  blessedness  which  does  not  yet  begin  in  the  present  life: 
and  then  the  question  arises,  In  this  case,  how  can  it  be  bestowed 
on  us  now,  and  that  every  day? 

Others  regard  the  word  as  a  compound  of  ovola.  Accord- 
ingly Jerome,  for  example,  translated  STtiovoiog,  "supersubstan- 
tialis:"1  following  his  example,  Emser  translates,  "the  superin- 
dependent  bread"  ("das  iiberselbststandige  Brot"):  Luther 
also,  in  his  explanation  of  1518,  gives  the  three  renderings, 
"superessential"  (iiberwesentlich) ,  select,  morning-bread  (panis 
crastinus);  and  seeks  to  combine  all  the  three  meaning.  In 
this  case  vjteg  ought  evidently  to  be  used,  instead  of  eat,  just  as 
the  adjective  vnegovaiog  is  employed  in  a  mystical-speculative 
sense  by  Dionysius  Areopagita  (see  his  "de  div.  nomm."  c.  xi. 
§  6),  and  by  Maximus  in  his  Scholia  on  the  same  work  (see  c. 
xi.  §  11).  It  is  an  error  to  appeal  to  eniloyog,  and  Inl^zxgov^ 
which  is  mteQjLi€TQov ;  for  Inl  there  only  denotes  that  which  is 
added  to  the  just  measure.  Even  on  the  spiritual  view  we 
must  then  explain  Itci  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  physical, 
namely,  "that  which  is  serviceable  and  necessary  to  existence, 
that  is,  to  a  true  existence."  So  Origen  and  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem :  6  litiovoiog  ccvtI  tov  etci  rrjv  ovolav  trjg  *pv%rjg  ^axaxaa- 
aofievog. — What  now  is  the  foundation  of  this  spiritual  explana- 
tion? Olshausen  adduces  the  following  reasons:  (1.)  Because 
the  whole  iprayer  comprises  only  spiritual  petitions.  But  if  the 
pious  receives  the  fruit  of  his  labour  from  the  hand  of  God, 
and  is  sensible  of  his  dependence  in  this  particular,  why  may 
he  not  also  beg  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  work  of  his  hands, 
in  accordance  with  Ps.  cxxvii.  1?  If  our  food  first  becomes 
holy  when  we  have  by  thanksgiving  expressed  our  feeling  of 
dependence  on  God,  should  not  the  same  thing  hold  true  of 

1  Compare  also  Jerome's  remarks  on  Titus  ii.  12,  where  he  treats  more 
in  detail  of  the  words  ^tciovoio?  and  Treptouato?.  He  quotes  John  vi.  5,  and 
reports  that  "some  believe  it  to  be  the  bread  which  is  super  omnes  ouafas." 
In  commenting  on  Matthew  he  mentions,  besides,  that  others  preferred,  "in 
accordance  with  1  Tim.  vi.  8,  to  refer  the  words  simpliciter  to  physical 
nourishment." 
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petitions  (1  Tim.  iv.  5)?  Auct.  op.  imp.:  "Ita  ergo  intelli- 
gendum  est,  quia  non  solum  ideo  oramus:  panem  nostrum  da 
nobis,  ut  habeamus,  quod  manducemus,  sed  ut,  quod  manduca- 
mus,  de  manu  Dei  accipiamus.  Nam  habere  ad  manducandum 
commune  est  inter  justos  et  peccatores,  frequenter  autem  et 
abundantius  peccatores  habent,  quam  justi.  De  manu  autem 
Dei  accipere  panem  non  est  commune,  sed  tantum  sanctorum." 
Luther  remarks:  "God  gives  bread  every  day,  even  without 
our  praying  for  it,  to  all  evil  men :  but  in  this  prayer  we  beg 
Him  to  let  us  recognise  it,  and  receive  our  daily  bread  with 
thanksgiving."  Comp.  Spener's  "Bedenken,"  i.  1,  16.  (2.) 
Because  in  what  follows  (chap.  vi.  25)  all  care  for  the  body  is 
set  in  the  background.  But  is  it  not  also  put  into  the  back- 
ground by  this  very  petition; — firstly,  in  that  only  one  petition 
refers  to  earthly  matters;  and  secondly,  in  that  no  more  is 
asked  for  than  is  necessary  for  subsistence, — subsistence,  too, 
during  the  present  day?  as  Chrysostom  says:  ccqtov  s/Jlevoev 
ahelv  smovOLOv,  ov  TQvcprjv  alia  TQocprjv.  (3.)  Because  Ini- 
ovGiog  directs  attention  to  spiritual  food.  This,  however,  is 
questionable.  It  might,  indeed,  be  answered,  that  we  could 
not  expect  a  distinct  and  peculiar  term  to  be  employed  for  the 
expression  of  so  popular  an  idea.  But  if  the  word  is  formed 
on  the  model  of,  and  by  way  of  antithesis  to,  the  current  tveql- 
ovowg,  the  choice  of  this  expression  is  at  once  explained. 

jL4qtoq  is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  like  snb,  in  a  wider 
sense:  for  example,  in  2  Thess.  iii.  12.  With  this  wider  mean- 
ing the  word  passed  into  later  usage:  compare,  for  example, 
ccqtov  pepaQrutavov  eo&teiv  in  Du  Cange's  "Gloss.  Graec.  Med." 
s.  h.  v.  In  this  general  way  do  the  modern  Greeks  also  employ 
iptof.il.  From  the  appended  word  fyiwv  some  have  drawn  a  con- 
clusion favourable  to  the  spiritual,  others,  one  favourable  to  the 
physical,  application.  Neither  of  these  conclusions  is  warranted. 
It  simply  indicates  that  the  bread  is  such  as  we  need,  as  is 
intended  for  us.  Euth. :  ccqtov  di  rj^iwv  eitzev,  ccvti  tov,  tov  di 
rjjLiccg  yevoinevov. 

The  Fifth  Petition.    Ver.  12. 

The  petitioner  now  passes  on  to  his  spiritual  needs.  The 
soul,  considering  itself  in  the  presence  of  God,  becomes  con- 
scious, first,  of  the  guilt  cleaving  to  it,  and  begs  that  it  may  be 
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pardoned.  Td  ocpeilofieva  signifies,  according  to  the  Aramaic 
use  of  a'm,  moral  debts :  Luke  has  tag  ct^iaqriag.  Greek  authors 
use  the  term  merely  of  "money-debts,"  to  which,  Augustine 
tells  us,  some  foolishly  referred  it  in  this  place.  A  literal  con- 
trast to  his  prayer  of  Christian  humility  is  presented  by  that  of 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  which  used  to  be:  w  Qeol,  Soiree  poi  rd 
ocpeil6f.iEva  (see  Philostratus'  "Vita  Apoll."  1.  i.  c.  11).  In 
opposition  to  the  Pelagians,  the  Church  justly  appealed  to  this 
prayer  in  proof  that  the  general  sinfulness  still  continues  to  be 
shared  even  by  believers.  To  which  was  given  the  bungling 
reply — if  Jerome  gives  a  faithful  report  (see  his  "c.  Pel."  iii. 
c.  15), — that  the  saints  present  this  prayer  humiliter,  but  not 
veraciter.  How  different  are  Luther's  words:  "In  the  third 
place,  we  must  remark  how  here  again  the  indigence  of  our 
miserable  life  is  indicated :  we  are  in  the  land  of  debts,  we  are 
up  to  the  ears  in  sin,"  etc. 

cQg  kccI  fyielg  dcple/nev. — The  Textus  receptus  here  reads, 
after  B.E.L.J.  al.,  d^io^ev,  as  in  Luke;  Cod.  B.Z.  Lachm., 
Tischend.,  and  Meyer,  read  dyfaaiuev.  The  rendering  of  the 
Peschito  ought  not  to  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  Aorist. 
Both  it  and  Philox.  have  vmn., — which  Perfect,  however, 
expresses  the  Present.  Luke  xi.  also  is  thus  used  by  the  trans- 
lator, who  read  the  Present;  the  Persian  translation  of  the 
Polyglot,  too,  which  owed  its  origin  thereto,  expresses  the  Pre- 
sent. Origen  is  not  reliable  here:  at  the  commencement  he 
quotes  (T.  i.  252)  the  text  of  Matthew  and  Luke  with  dcprjY,af.tev, 
but  afterwards  adduces  dcpimev  as  the  text  in  both  Evangelists. 
In  favour  of  the  Present  in  Matthew  are  not  only  D.E.L.z/., 
but  also  Chrysostom,  Codd.  Mtth.,  Itala,  Vulgate,  Ulfilas,  Coptic, 
and  the  iEthiopic;  to  which,  according  to  the  observation  just 
made,  the  Peschito  and  Philox.  may  be  added.  Reflection 
might  have  led  to  the  substitution  of  the  Aorist  for  the  Present 
in  the  command  contained  in  vers.  14,  15,  and  in  chap.  v.  24: 
— no  reconciliation  with  God  without  previous  reconciliation 
with  the  brethren.  Origen  says:  f.ie^ivr^(tvoi  ydg  wv  ocpeilhcu 
ovreg  ovk  a7rededtoy,a^iev  dlld  a7T€GTr]Qrjaajiiev  7ictqadQa(.i6vTog  xov 
XQOvov  ....  7tQanTeQ0i  eoojued-a  Jtqog  tovg  y.al  rjfilv  bcpXiqoavTag. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  Present  is  used  by  Luke  also,  and  we 
think  we  may  fairly  prefer  it  to  the  Perfect,  suiting,  as  it  does, 
the  context  better.    It  would  surely  be  more  in  accordance  with 
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the  intention  of  Christ,  to  direct  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
the  petitioner's  constantly  cherishing  a  conciliatory  spirit,  than 
to  make  the  single  acts  of  forgiveness  in  the  past  a  condition  of 
being  heard.  The  subjoined  words,  cog  xal  r^ielg  dcpiojiiev,  have 
usually  been  regarded  as  containing  a  condition.  Hence  the 
anonymous  writer  in  Stephen  le  Moyne  says:  tcwtol  Xiycov, 
avdocone,  idv  ovtco  itoiyg  {7VQ0oev%rj),  evvoiqoov  to  cpdoxov  Xoyiov, 
cpofieqov  to  e^jcegelv  slg  %Eioag  Qeov  tcovTogl  Chrysostom  gives 
us  to  understand  that  many,  when  praying,  entirely  suppressed 
the  clause  in  question. 

We  ask,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  words  do 
contain  a  condition;  or  rather,  &  presupposition?  We  might  un- 
doubtedly take  them  as  expressive  of  the  proportion  observed  by 
God  in  the  bestowal  of  forgiveness.  cQg  is  sometimes  employed 
where  a  more  accurate  usage  requires  ooov  (see  Passow  s.  v.  cog, 
p.  1488,  4th  ed.).  So  also  the  ampler  word  Toiomog  is  sometimes 
used  inaccurately  for  xooomog,  and  talis  for  tantus  (see  Xenoph. 
Cyrop.  L.  iv.  c.  2,  §  41,  ed.  Born.;  and  Bremi  on  Cornel.  Nep. 
Vitse,  p.  367).  In  the  New  Testament,  it  is  so  used  in  the  parable 
recorded  Matt.  xx.  14:  ttelco  tovtc^  tlIj  ioyjoLTO)  dovvai  cog  y.al 
aoi  =  TOGovTov  ooov  aoi:  also  in  Rev.  xviii.  6,  where  anodoTe 
avTJj,  cog  imi  avtrj  a7t£dcoxe,  denotes  the  corresponding  measure 
of  retribution,  and  the  words  diJiXcLoaTe  awj  darXa,  which  fol- 
low immediately  afterwards,  denote  the  double  measure  (com- 
pare Rev.  ix.  3).  On  the  other  hand,  xa#'  ooov  (and  tooovtov), 
which  assigns  the  measure,  and  institutes  a  comparison,  is  used 
in  comparisons  which  relate  merely  to  actions ;  thus  being  equi- 
valent to  cog,  and  therefore  followed  by  ovtco  in  the  minor  clause 
(see,  for  example,  Heb.  ix.  27).  In  the  Hebrew,  also,  "j?  is  equi- 
valent to  tot  (see  Ex.  x.  14 ;  Judges  xxi.  14).  As  far  as  the 
language,  therefore,  is  concerned,  the  word  may  be  taken  as 
expressive  of  proportion.  Chrysostom  remarks:  "God  makes 
thee  arbiter  of  the  judgment :  as  thou  judgest  thyself,  He  will 
judge  thee."  Chrysostom  and  Luther  (see  his  Commentary  of 
1518)  compare  Luke  vi.  38,  "With  what  measure  ye  mete, 
shall  it  be  measured  to  you  again;"  and  Luther  goes  on  to 
remark:  "Psalm  cix.  7  says,  his  prayer  will  be  a  sin  in  the 
sight  of  God;  for  what  else  canst  thou  mean  when  thou  sayest, 
*I  will  not  forgive,'  and  yet  standest  before  God  with  thy 
precious  Pater  noster,  and  babblest,  'Forgive  us  our  debts,  as 
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we  forgive  our  debtors,'  than,  cO  God,  I  am  Thy  debtor,  and  I 
also  have  a  debtor ;  I  am  not  willing  to  forgive  him,  therefore 
do  Thou  also  not  forgive  me:  I  will  not  obey  Thee  though 
Thou  shouldest  declare  me  pardoned;  I  would  rather  renounce 
Thine  heaven  and  everything  else,  and  go  to  the  deviP?"  B.- 
Crusius  also  explains,  "in  the  measure,  in  which  we."  Gram- 
matically, it  is  quite  as  admissible  to  take  merely  the  similarity 
without  laying  stress  on  the  proportion.  A  strong  proof  for 
this  is  Matt,  xviii.  33 :  om  sdei  ~*.ai  ok  slerjoai  tov  ovvdovlov  oov, 
tog  vial  eye)  ae  rjlirjaa:  in  this  parable  the  master  had  shown 
the  servant  greater  compassion  than  the  servant  showed  his 
fellow-servant.  Two  considerations  induce  use  to  adopt  this 
sense  in  the  present  instance :  first,  the  doctrine  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  parable:  and  secondly,  the  view  taken  of  the  sen- 
tence by  Luke  in  chap.  xi.  4:  %al  ydg  ccvtol  exploiter.  This  is 
quite  correctly  explained  by  Cyrill,  ad  Luc,  kccI,  iva  omwg  eiW, 
Trjg  evovorjg  amotg  avel;ixcr/,l(xg  fiifirjrrjv  ed-slovGi  yeviod-ai  rbv 
Qeov.  We  must  assume  that  he  who  speaks  thus,  cherishes 
constantly  a  conciliatory  disposition, — be  it  in  consequence  of 
his  own  need  of  forgiveness,  or  in  consequence  of  forgiveness 
received.  So  far  these  words  are  designated  by  Zwingli,  not 
so  much  an  „oratio,"  as  a  "publica  Christianorum  confessio." 
On  the  other  hand,  they  can  scarcely  be  interpreted  as  a  con- 
dition, inasmuch  as  in  vers.  14  and  15  the  same  thought  is 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  condition.  The  very  parable,  there- 
fore, in  Matt,  xviii.  warrants  us  rather  in  affirming  that  we  are 
not  doing  any  violence  to  the  words  when  we  regard  tog  xal  and 
z«t  ydq  avTol  as  referring  to  grace  already  received.  Chemnitz 
and  Hunnius  retain  the  "conditio"  view:  substantially,  there- 
fore, Sarcerius  explains  more  correctly,  "sicut  certitudinis  ad- 
verbium  hie  est,  non  similitudinis.  Nos  enim  quando  remittimus 
aliis,  hoc  certissimum  nobis  signum  esse  debet,  quod  et  Deus  nobis 
reliquerit  (?)  nostra  peccata"  (compare  Calov).1  So  also  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism:  "Impute  not  to  us  poor  sinners  all  our 
iniquity:  as  we  also  feel  within  ourselves  the  witness  of  Thy 

1  The  philological  makeshift  by  which  Olearius  justifies  grammatically  this 
meaning  is  ingenious.  He  takes  to?  in  the  adverbial  sense  of  the  demonstra- 
tive pronoun,  as  in  the  epic  poets  =  "in  such  a  manner,  in  this  way."  Whereas 
most  commentators  make  our  forgiveness  the  condition  of  the  Divine,  on  this 
view,  Divine  forgiveness  would  become  the  condition  of  ours. 
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grace,  in  that  our  whole  heart  is  set  to  forgive  our  neighbours;" 
and  Luther  in  his  Larger  Catechism  remarks,  that  this  addition 
is  made  "in  order  that  we  may  have  as  sign  by  which  to  decide 
whether  we  are  true  children  of  God;  and  then,  whether  our 
sins  are  forgiven."  But  as  the  consciousness  of  deliverance 
never  becomes  complete  in  the  minds  of  believers,  we  may,  with 
Cyprian,  Luther,  and  Chemnitz,  regard  the  ground  assigned 
merely  as  a  relative  "sponsio ;"  or,  with  Calvin  and  Melanchthon, 
as  a  "commonefactio  publica." 

The  Sixth,  or  the  Seventh  Petition.    Ver.  13. 

Relieved  of  the  burden  of  his  past  guilt,  the  man  looks  for- 
ward to  the  future,  and,  conscious  of  his  weakness,  wishes  to  be 
kept  from  temptations,  yea,  to  be  freed  from  all  evil  and  sin. 

There  are  two  difficulties  in  connection  with  this  petition: 
(1.)  How  can  we  pray  that  neiQao^ioi  may  be  turned  away 
from  us,  when  at  the  same  time  they  arise  out  of  the  unalterable 
course  of  the  world  (John  xvii.  15:  compare  Acts  xiv.  22; 
Job  vii.  1);  and  when  they,  moreover,  effect  the  Soxi^irj  of 
Christians,  so  that  James  exhorts  them  to  rejoice  when  they 
fall  into  all  manner  of  nuqaa\.iol?  This  difficulty  was  raised 
even  by  Origen.  (2.)  In  what  sense  can  God  be  said  to  lead  us 
into  temptations? 

It  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the  idea  of  nuqaG^ioo,  (compare 
Suicer's  "Observ.  Sacrse,"  p.  260,  Thes.  s.  h.  v.;  specially 
Witsius,  p.  220,  and  Pott's  Exc.  1,  ad  ep.  Jac).  The  idea  of 
trial  is  expressed  in  Greek  by  the  words  dou^dtetv  and  nuqdtuv. 
JoKmdteiv,  from  the  etymon  d£%EG&ai,  signifies  originally,  "to 
investigate  wheter  a  thing  be  acceptable:"  nuqaQuv,  connected 
primarily  with  "perior,  experior,"  and  later  with  7ieiQco,  signifies 
originally,  "to  penetrate,  to  scrutinize."  But,  like  the  word  n&2. 
in  Hebrew  ("jna,  on  the  contrary,  should  rather  be  compared  with 
do^id^eiv),  tentare  in  Latin,  and  "versuchen"  ("to  attempt," 
then,  "to  tempt")  in  German,  izeiQav  acquired  a  bad  second- 
ary meaning.  IJetQav,  TiEiqao&ai,  neiqd^eiv  Tivog  (at  a  later 
period,  frequently  viva),  was  originally  used  synonymously  with 
neiQav  lafi^dvetv,  jrelgav  jioielodm,  of  any  attempt  whatever 
made  on  any  one.  Very  early,  however,  the  substantive  tzbIqcc 
designated  specially  a  bold  undertaking:  for  example,  neiqav 
ex&Qwv  ccQiidoai  (Sophocles'  Ajax,  v.  2)  simply  in  the  sense, 
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"to  trace  out  a  bold  undertaking:"  afterwards  Tteiqa  denoted 
"Piracy,"  and  7ieiqaTrjg,  "Pirate."  Suidas:  Tieiqa  b  dolog  nal 
andxrj  yiai  rt  texvyj.  The  verb  neiqav  with  yvvcuY*ag,  like  the 
Latin  "tentare  Junonem"  (Tibullus  i.  3,  73),  is  used  of  the 
enticement  and  seduction  of  women  (for  example  in  Polybius, 
"Hist."  1,  10,  c.  26,  §  3).  Even  the  Biblical  writers  use  the 
word  primarily  in  its  wider  sense  of,  "to  attempt,  to  make  an 
attempt"  (see  Acts  xvi.  7,  where  Cod.  Cantab,  has  the  gloss 
rftelov:  Acts  xxiv.  6).  It  is  questionable  whether  in  2  Cor. 
xiii.  5,  it  is  synonymous  with  the  following  doyujud&re.  Still, 
in  the  Septuagint  it  occurs  in  parallelism  with  SoxtfAd^w  in  Ps. 
xcv.  9,  and  thence  in  Heb.  iii.  9 :  or  the  codices  alternate  with 
doyujLid&iv,  as  in  Dan.  i.  12;  compare  also  Wisdom  ii.  3.  In  Ps. 
xvii.  3,  some  read,  envqwcdg  fie,  instead  of,  eneiqaodg  /tie.  It  is, 
however,  more  commonly  used  in  malam  partem,  of  men  who  try 
God  by  mistrust  (Acts  xv.  10,  v.  9 ;  1  Cor.  x.  9).  In  Wisdom  i. 
2,  it  is  synonymous  with  dniGTziv  tcTj  Qetp.  (2.)  It  is  used  of 
God,  who  puts  men  to  the  test,  not  with  an  evil  design,  but  in 
difficult  circumstances,  so  that  it  may  easily  come  to  pass  that 
they  stumble,  though  it  is  never  a  necessity  (see  1  Cor  x.  13; 
Heb.  ii.  18,  iv.  15,  xi.  37).  In  the  Old  Testament  this  usage  is 
frequent,  especially  in  the  history  of  Abraham;  see  Gen.  xxii.  1, 
6  Qeog  ETieiqate  %bv  y^4pqad[.i  xai  eltiev  amfy.  Compare  Ex.  xv. 
25;  Deut.  xiii.  3.  (3.)  It  is  used  of  men  who  make  attempts 
on  others  with  a  malicious  purpose  and  intent  (Matt.  xvi.  1, 
xix.  3,  xxii.  35;  Mark  viii.  11,  xii.  15;  John  viii.  6).  (4.) 
Hence  is  it  specially  used  of  the  attempts  which  the  devil — h 
7colvinrjxavog  ocptg — makes  on  men,  which  always  originate  in 
evil  designs  (Matt.  iv.  1  and  4;  1  Cor.  vii.  5;  1  Thess.  iii.  5; 
Rev.  ii.  10).  For  this  reason  he  is,  by  way  of  pre-eminence, 
designated  b  nEiqdt>wv==b  7teiqaoTrjg,  whereas  God  is  called,  6 
doxifiaoTrjg  twv  naqdiwv  (Ps.  xvii.  3).  In  all  these  passages  we 
might  also  translate,  "seduce;"  and  such  is  the  rendering 
adopted  in  James  i.  13,  14.  There  is  nothing,  however,  to  pre- 
vent us  abiding  by  the  meaning,  "to  put  into  circumstances  of 
temptation:"  nor  can  we,  in  James,  take  Ttetqatav  in  an  essen- 
tially different  sense  from  7ieiqaO(.wg  previously,  in  ver.  12. 
Consequently,  even  in  James  the  usual  meaning  must  be  re- 
tained: "Let  no  man  say,  when  he  comes  into  circumstances 
of  temptation,  that  it  is  God's  fault :  it  is  our  inward  evil  incli- 
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nations  that  make  the  circumstances  of  life  temptations  to  us." 
The  substantive  TteiQao/uog  is  formed  from  the  Perfect  passive 
of  the  verb  TieiqdCeiv,  and  is  frequently  synonymous  with  the 
active  neiQaGig.  Following  the  anology  of  the  verb,  the  noun 
denotes,  (1.)  Trial  in  general,  and  is  so  far  undistinguishable 
from  doKi/iiaoia  (1  Pet.  iv.  12).  (2.)  A  state  of  trial  where  there 
is  the  danger  of  falling :  here  belong  the  passages  in  which 
lexicographers  and  commentators  have  rendered  the  word  by 
"calamitas"  (Luke  viii.  13,  xxii  28;  Acts  xx.  19;  Gal.  iv.  14; 
James  i.  12,  etc.).  (3.)  Many  assume  the  meaning,  "inward 
allurement,  enticement  of  the  hi  id  vt.ua"  and  base  it  on  Matt, 
xxvi.  41;  1  Tim.  vi.  9;  Luke  iv.  13.  In  the  latter  passage, 
however,  it  is  used  actively  —  doY*maGia;  in  the  others,  it 
denotes  a  position  of  temptation,  a  a/MvdaXov:  Paul  adds,  by 
way  of  explanation,  eig  nayida.  It  designates  consequently,  not 
the  deXedteiv  of  the  sjii^vf-iia,  but  the  seductive  state  produced 
by  the  deXed&iv.  The  word  thus  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
classical  ireQiozccGig,  often  used  by  Epictetus,  Max.  Tyrius,  and 
others,  which  signifies,  strictly,  simply  "circumstance,"  and  then 
"a  suspicious,  seductive  condition."  The  passages  classed  under 
this  third  head  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
second.  When  7ieigaO(.wg  is  used  concretely,  it  is  equivalent  to 
avAvdaXov;  for  this  latter  word  also  denotes  a  7TQogyiof,i(.ia,  an 
tyKo^tfiia,  over  which  one  may  easily  fall.  tfgrftj  also  is  equivalent 
to  rj  nayig,  and  is  connected  with  oxdvdaXov  in  Josh,  xxiii.  13, 
and  1  Mace.  v.  4.  The  same  usage  is  observable  in  the  classical 
authors:  Amphis,  for  example,  in  Athenseus  calls  courtezans, 
7i ay Idag  iov  ftlov.  In  the  Sept.  (see  Job  vii.  1,  x.  17),  in  the 
Pseudo-epigraphs  (see  Testament.  Isaschar  627,  in  Fabric.  Tom. 
ii.),  and  in  the  Church  Fathers,  for  neiqao^og  is  used  7ieiQarrj- 
qiov,  the  ending  of  which  shows  that,  like  xqit/jqiov,  it  denotes  a 
means  of  trial.  "OxXyoig  is  employed  also  by  the  Church  writers 
in  the  sense  of  neiQaofiog  (see  Photius  in  Wolf.  Anecd.  Gr.  i.  145). 
If,  then,  jieiQao^wg  designates  the  circumstances  by  which 
the  Christian  is  tried  of  God ;  if  the  Scriptures  represent  these 
Divine  trials  as  the  means  by  which  we  are  established  and 
grounded  in  the  faith  (Rom.  v.  3;  James  i.  2 — 4;  1  Pet.  i. 
6,  7);  if,  as  Chrysostom  says  in  Epist.  157,  neiqaof.iog  colg 
yevvauog  cpegovoi  7ioXXd  YO^iiZei  xd  [jQaftela  %al  Xa^uiqovg  zovg 
oreffdvovg,  so  that,  in  the  consciousness  thereof,  Clemens  repre- 
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sents  the  true  Christian  as  crying  out,  w  kvqis,  dog  7tegloraotv 
%al  Xdfie  ercidei^iv;  if  it  is  impossible  to  be  kept  free  from  all 
oxavdaloLg  so  long  as  the  course  of  this  world  lasts  (1  Cor.  v. 
10);  and  finally,  if  Christ  expressly  prays  the  Father  not  to  take 
His  own  people  out  of  this  world,  but  only  to  preserve  them  from 
the  evil  (John  xvii.  15);  then  the  question  arises:  How  can 
Christ  put  into  the  mouths  of  His  disciples  the  petition,  "Lead 
us  not  into  TteigaG^of? 

In  order  to  be  able  to  answer  this  question,  some  commenta- 
tors take  7teiQccGf.wg  emphatically ;  others,  elg;  most,  however, 
eloevey^g.  By  exegets  of  the  Predestinarian  school,  TteiQCLGfioi 
are  referred  to  "tentationes  Satanae  in  perniciem,"  such  as 
are  sent  to  "reprobis"  for  judgment.  Calvin  remarks,  "hie 
notatur  interior  tentatio,  quae  diaboli  flabellum  apte  vocari 
potest:"  Aret.,  "aliter  Deus  tentat  reprobos,  dum  eos  incitat 
ad  lapsus  aeternos  ....  sic  in  Pharaone,  Juda,  Juliano.  De 
hac  et  similibus  tentationum  speciebus  hie  agitur,  quas  iratus 
Deus  immittit,  Satanae  committit,  aliisque  organis  irae  concedit." 
But  a  particular  species  of  netgaG^iol  is  not  here  spoken  of.  To 
the  question,  whether  sickness  and  suffering  are  included  in  the 
prayer,  Basil,  answers  ("Kesp.  ad  interr."  221):  ov  diexQive 
7ieiQaof.wv Tcoiorrjra,  Ka&olcKwg  de 7iqoGexa^e'  7tqoaev%eGd-e  firj 
eloel^eiv  elg  neiqaa\.t6v.  The  Pelagians  weakened  the  force  of 
the  expression  quite  as  arbitrarily,  when,  as  Augustine  affirms 
(Ep.  178),  they  explained,  "ne  quisquam  irruens  corporaliter 
nos  humanus  casus  affligat."  Beza  lays  stress- on  the  preposition : 
"est  vis  praepositionis  elg  diligenter  observanda:"  Christoph. 
Starke  also,  "elg,  eveyyiyg — lead  us  not  into,  that  is,  too  deeply 
into."  In  support  of  this  increased  stress  laid  on  the  word, 
Grotius,  Drusius,  Wettstein,  and  Witsius  compare  the  rabbinical 
term  *yh  "into  the  hands,"  which  expresses  therefore  total  sur- 
render =  "given  over  as  a  prey  to"  (Kom.  vii.  14);— for  this 
the  rabbinical  phrase  vw  ^  N^tt  is  adduced.  But  even  in  the 
Old  Testament,  *!•%  *fb  had  lost  its  strict  meaning ;  much  more 
in  rabbinical  usage.  It  would  be  another  thing  only  in  case 
ovyxkeieiv  elg  (Rom.  xi.  32)  were  used. — Most  commentators, 
however,  lay  stress  on  the  verb  elocpeqeiv.  Origen  says,  dioney 
evxcofiedcc  Qvo&rjvat  TceigarrjQiov,  ov%  ev  rqj  [irj  TreiQateod-m 
(tovto  ydg  afiirjxavov  fidkiaza  Tcilg  enl  vr\g  yrjg)  dXXa.  ev  rtfi  jiirj 
rjTrao&ai  neiQato^tevovg.   The  same  distinction  is  drawn  by  Isid. 
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Pel.  i.  5,  ep.  226,  between  e^jreoelv  elg  7ieiqao(.iov,  and  eloeld-elv 
xovriaTL  KaTaftod-rjvai  vtto  tov  rreiQccOfiov:  so  also  Theoph.  and 
Augustine  ("de  Sermone  in  monte"  and  Ep.  121),  "aliud  est 
tentari,  aliud  induci  in  tentationem"1  Luther  observes:  "We 
cannot  help  being  exposed  to  assaults,  but  we  pray  that  we  may 
not  fall  and  perish  under  them."  Bengel:  "non  precamur,  ut 
ne  sit,  sed  ut  ne  nos  ea  tangat  et  vincat."  So  Melanchthon, 
Chemnitz,  Socinus,  Grotius,  Clericus,  Olearius,  Michaelis,  Stier. 
Grammatically,  such  an  emphasis  cannot  be  justified.2  Olearius 
only  was  disposed  to  substitute  ev  for  elg,  and  to  explain  the  ex- 
pression, ev  rCo  7t€iQct<j[.i(jj  (psQeo&ai,  by  the  Homeric  cpegetv,  in 
the  sense  "drag  away."  Chrysostom  arbitrarily  imports  the 
idea  of  the  voluntary  into  eloel&elv,  so  that  elGcpegeiv  designates 
the  Divine  permission  of  a  free  emn^dav  into  sin. 

By  the  majority  of  the  older  exegets — as,  for  example,  by 
Augustine,  Jerome,  Melanchthon,  Este,  and  others — the  positive 
view  of  the  petition  is  either  expressly  or  tacitly  substituted  for 
the  negative :  "adjuva  nos  adjutorio  spiritus  tui,"  which,  strictly 
taken,  is  only  permissive,  if  by  TtetQao^wg  we  understand  the  sinner 
deXeao/nog.  Hence  Cornel,  a  Lapide  expresses  himself  more  ac- 
curately, when  he  says,  "non  solum  ne  vincamur  petimus,  sed 
etiam  ne  in  certamen  descendamus,  ne  forte  vincamur" 

Chrysostom  remarks  justly,  that  the  petition  is  the  expression 
of  the  feeling  of  weakness  and  danger,  causing  a  man,  not  in- 
deed to  flee  from  the  temptations  brought  upon  him,  but  still 
to  avoid  seeking  such  as  are  not  put  in  his  way ;  e?Mvod-evTag 
/.tev  ydg  del  yevvalcog  eoxdvai'  {.ltj  KaXoiyievovg  de  rjov%d£eiv  xal 
xov  yicciqdv  avct(,ieveiv  tqjv  dytovtov,  iva  %al  to  dyievodo^ov  kccI  to 
yevvalov  e7tidet^a)f.ie^a.  So  also  Cyril  ("in  Luc."  ed.  Maii): 
ovk  dvdvdqovg  r](.idg,  ovte  deilovg  eivai  ftovleTcci,  veaviyiovg  de 
[iciXXov  .  .  .  Ttqog  Si  av  zovroig  xai  (.leTQioqjqovag  yial  (,iij  vo^iQeiv 

1  Similar  is  the  view  taken  by  Donatus  of  ,,inducere"  in  his  explanation  of 
the  passage,  "duci  falso  gaudio,"  in  Terence's  "Andria"  (act.  1,  sc.  2,  v.  9), 
which  he  explains,  first  by  "prolatari  falsa  spe,"  and  then  by  "induci,  ut  ferae 
in  retia." 

2  In  Latin,  a  distinction  is  made  between  inferre  and  inducere,  in  so  far 
as  the  latter  word  has  the  bad  secondary  meaning  of  "to  entice"  (see  Nich. 
Heinsius  on  Ovid's  "Metamorph."  viii.  123).  The  Vulgate,  therefore,  did  well 
to  translate,  "ne  nos  inducas:"  Augustine's  rendering,  "ne  nos  inferas," 
though,  as  he  says,  in  accordance  with  the  greater  number  of  the  MSS.,  is 
less  happy. 
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oti  7Cccvttj  Si  Acti  jtdvTioQ  Ttavrog  TceQieooiie&ct  7teigaafj.ov  (see 
further,  Augustine,  "de  dono  persev."  c.  6;  auctor  op.  imp., 
Euth.,  Maid.,  and  a  Lapide).  Specially  to  be  compared  is  the 
exhortation  in  Matth..xxvi.  41,  KQOGevxeo&e,  iva  tii)  elaeldijiB  elg 
Tieiqaa^iov;  for  which  is  assigned  the  reason,  to  \ih  Ttvevfxa  tiqo- 
dvpov,  7]  de  oaQJ;  do&evrjg.  The  opposite  disposition  would  be 
that  expressed  by  Job  in  chap,  xxiii.  10 :  "Let  Him  tempt  me, 
I  will  come  forth  as  gold."  Inasmuch,  moreover,  as  neLQaof.iog 
designates  a  state  of  passivity,  and  as  a  passive  state  is  felt  by 
human  nature  to  be  one  of  antagonism  and  limitation,  the  dread 
of  suffering,  which  is  natural  to,  and  justifiable  in  human  nature, 
justifies  this  petition.  On  this  principle,  the  prayer  of  the  Re- 
deemer in  Gethsemane  is  a  type  and  example  for  us.  In  con- 
nection with  James'  exhortation  to  rejoice  at  temptations  (chap, 
i.  2),  we  may  compare  the  eighth  beatitude — "Blessed  are  they 
which  are  persecuted"  (Matt.  v.  10) — ;  which  does  not,  however, 
forbid,  but  rather  admits  of  the  command  to  flee  from  persecution 
where  it  is  possible  (Matt.  x.  23).  Ewald  says:  "All  suffering 
and  all  insecurity  is  a  temptation,  and  it  is  not  every  one  that  can 
bear  up  against  it :  it  is,  at  all  events,  in  no  case  to  be  desired." 
The  other  question,  as  to  how  God  can  be  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  the  slocpegecv  elg  Tteigao/nov,  presents  less  difficulty. 
Augustine  mentions  that  many  deemed  themselves  bound  to 
pray,  "ne  nos  patiaris  induci,"  which,  according  to  his  account 
(de  dono  persever.  c.  vi.),  several  codices  read;  Cyprian  also 
has  it.  If,  with  most  expositors,  we  are  to  regard  nuqaonog 
as  equivalent  to  deleaofxog,  and  as  denoting  the  inward  impulse, 
and  are  to  understand  Ttoviqqog  to  mean  thq  devil  as  tempter, 
we  can  certainly  go  no  further  than  the  idea  of  permission,  as 
Euthymius,  Theophylact,  Luther  expound;  Theophylact:  fiij 
ovyxcogrjoyg  fj/nag  i^Tieoetv.  If,  however,  7reiQaG^iog  has  no 
other  meaning  than  the  "occasion  in  which  temptation  arises," 
then  it  is  one's  own  em&viua  which  makes  the  mqiGTaGig 
become  a  TteiqccGnog;  the  Tteoiotaoig  itself,  however,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  Divine  causality.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  rightly 
apprehends  the  meaning  of  neiqaG(j.6g'y  he  observes:  ev  xolg 
'Aoti/LiMolg  7tQdy(naGiv  at  twv  jreiqaG^wv  aq)oq  fiat'  xakcug  ual 
TTQOOrjvcjg  b  §vod-rjvai  an 6  tov  novr\qov  ev%6/Aevog  e'ifoj  twv  nuq- 
ccofniov  yevtG&cu  7iaqcr/,alel"  ov  ydq  av  Tig  Kccvanlr)  to  ayyuGTqov, 
[irj  *ctT<x07iaO(xg  Iv  hxvela  to  deleccq. 
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IdXXa  Qvticu  r]f.ia<z  curb  rot  tcovyjoov. — These  words  are  want- 
ing in  St  Luke.  Bunsen's  opinion  (Hippolytus  ii.  181)  is,  that, 
like  the  clausula,  they  were  originally  a  response  by  the  people, 
and  in  this  way  came  to  be  inserted  in  the  text  of  St  Matthew. 
Compare,  however,  what  has  been  already  remarked  on  the 
text  of  St.  Luke  (p.  318).  Whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
forming  a  seventh  petition,  depends  partly  on  the  view  we  take 
of  them.  If  anb  tov  7tovrjQov  refers  to  Satan,  and  the  previous 
petition  to  devilish  temptations,  these  last  words  would  only  be 
a  positive  expression  of  what  had  been  formerly  expressed 
negatively,  and  there  would  be  no  reason  to  regard  them  as 
a  separate  petition.  Thus  Tertullian  already  determines: 
Respondet  clausula,  interpretans  quid  sit  "ne  nos  deducas  in 
temptationem ;"  hoc  est  enim:  sed  devehe  nos  a  malo  (in  his 
"de  fuga  in  persec."  c.  2 :  sed  erue  nos  a  maligno).  The  words 
are  explained  as  referring  to  the  devil — and  consequently  the 
same  view  is  taken  of  the  division  of  the  petitions, — for  the  most 
part,  by  Origen,  Chrys.,  Greg.  Nyss.,1  Zwingli,  Calvin;  the 
last,  however,  in  his  Instit.  Christ,  iii.  20,  46,  does  not  reject 
the  view  of  novr^ov  as  the  neuter  (comp.  Rienaecker,  "ueber 
die  Abweichungen  im  Gebete  des  Herrn,  in  Luthers  und  im 
Heidelberg.  Katechism.,"  Studien  u.  Kritiken,  1837,  H.  2); 
also  by  Socinus,  Chemnitz,  Ernesti,  Schmid,  Bengel,  Kuinoel, 
Fritzsche,  Olshausen,  Meyer,  Hofmann  (Schriftbeweis  i.  394). 
The  Sixth  petition  appears  to  coincide  with  this  view:  there 
Divine  assistance  is  asked,  while  here  that  assistance  is  explained 
to  mean  deliverance;  comp.  Origen:  qvstccl  de  rjjtiag  b  Qebg  anb 
xov  novYjqov.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Vulgate  translates  malum, 
which  Cyprian  explains  as  a  neuter,  thus:  omne  malum  sive 
peccatum  sive  quidvis  aliud,  quod  detrimentum  nobis  afferat; 
so  Augustine,  auct.  op.  imp.,  Glossa  ordinaris:  a  malo  omni 
visibili  et  invisibili ;  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Camerarius,  Olearius, 
Stier,  Ewald.  Now  although  this  novrjoov  and  the  Tceioao-^ioi 
may  be  regarded  as  correlative  ideas,  yet  the  petition  for  re- 
demption from  the  circumstances  of  temptation  is  a  more  com- 
prehensive thought,  and  one  better  fitted  for  the  conclusion  of 

1  Gregory  explains  thus:  jitq  eJaev^pq]?  i^as  zl<;  ra  tou  ($£ou  xaxa;  but,  in 
this  inaccurate  way  of  expressing  himself,  7t£ipaajjiog,  fxajxwva?,  6  TOWjpo?  are 
equivalent  terms:  consequently  he  regards  the  last  votum  as  identical  with 
the  sixth. 
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the  prayer,  than  that  for  deliverance  from  the  allurements  of 
the  devil.  Accordingly  Augustine  regards  that  as  the  closing 
votum,  in  which  view  he  is  followed  by  Luther.  Aug.  ad 
Probam:  Cum  dicimus:  libera  nos  a  malo,  nos  admonemur 
cogitare,  nondum  nos  esse  in  eo  bono,  ubi  nullum  patiemur 
malum.  Et  hoc  quidem  ultimum,  quod  in  or.  Dom.  positum 
est,  tam  late  patet,  ut  homo  Christianus  in  qualibet  tribulatione 
constitutus  in  hoc  gemitus  edat,  in  hoc  lacrymas  fundat,  hinc 
exordiatur,  in  hoc  immoretur,  ad  hoc  terminet  orationem. 
Melanchthon:  vult  autem  Deus  in  hac  misera  massa  in  hac 
vita  inchoari  hoc  summum  beneficium,  vid.  restitutionem  jus- 
titise  et  vitse  seternae,  in  qua  deinceps,  prorsus  abolito  peccato 
et  deleta  morte,  ipse  erit  omnia  in  omnibus.  Luther  (Kleiner 
Katechism.):  "In  this  prayer  we  ask  our  heavenly  Father  to 
set  us  free  from  all  evil  of  body  and  soul,  honour  or  estate; 
and  finally,  when  our  last  hour  comes,  to  vouchsafe  us  a  happy 
end,  and  to  take  us  from  this  valley  of  tears  to  Himself  in 
heaven."1  Now,  if  there  is  any  reference  whatever  to  this  final 
terminus  of  life  in  the  words,  they  have  decidedly  a  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  an  independent  petition.  They  recall  2  Tim.  iv. 
18:  zca  Qvoerat  [ie  b  wvqioq  vmo  thxvtoq  eqyov  itovtjqov,  %al 
owaei  elg  ttjv  ftaGLlelav  avtov  try  Inovoaviov.  For  although, 
from  the. context,  the  egyov  Tconqqov  refers  here  only  to  the 
wicked  attacks  of  enemies,  yet  this  is  only  one  species  of  the 
TieiQaOfiol,  to  which  is  immediately  added  the  anticipation  of 
deliverance  from  all  neiQaGinoL  Therefore  Stier  is  wrong  in 
saying  that  there  is  no  liturgical  significance  in  the  view  of 
these  closing  words  of  the  prayer  taken  by  the  Reformed  Church. 
As  the  succeeding  clausula,  c'Otl  gov  sgtlv  jj  (laGiXetcc,  x.rX, 
is  unauthentic,  and  accordingly  is  not  a  conclusion,  we  are 
almost  compelled  to  read  these  words  as  forming  the  con- 
clusion: as  De  Wette,  also,  with  his  sesthetical  and  religious 
insight,  feels  constrained  so  to  regard  them. 

This  wider  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  words,  cltxo  r.  Ttovtj- 
qov,  will  not  be  found  inconsistent  with  the  interpretation  of 
7zovrx>ov  as  a  masculine,  viz.,  of  the  wicked  one,  if,  as  Hof- 
mann  thinks,  the  whole  domain  even  of  the  outward  7teiQaGf.iol 
is  regarded  as  the  work  of  Satan.    Nor  is  there  in  the  text 

1  In  the  Larger  Catechism  Luther  explains  the  words  "of  the  wicked  one," 
which  does  not,  however,  prevent  his  regarding  them  as  the  close. 
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anything  against  regarding  xov  7tovrjQov  as  masculine, — only 
against  the  neuter  no  objection  need  be  raised;  for,  as  Matt, 
xv.  19  shows,  Christ  does  not  invariably  refer  back  to  the 
ultimate  cause  of  all  sin,  much  less  of  all  evil  (confer  supra, 
p.  265). 

The  Epilogue. 

c'Otl  gov  egtlv  f)  paGileta,  x.v.l. — It  is  scarcely  correct  to 
call  these  words  a  doxology:  they  are  rather  in  form  an  ceti- 
ology.  Their  genuineness  has  been  very  strongly  called  in 
question  by  criticism.  There  are  no  valid  internal  arguments 
against  their  authenticity :  although  B.-Crusius,  following  Wett- 
stein,  urges  the  objection,  that  this  emqxovrjfxa  severs  too 
much  the  12th  verse  from  the  14th,  which  is  joined  to  it;  yet 
the  sixth  and  seventh  petitions  come  in  between  them.  He 
further  objects,  that  this  conclusion  is  of  a  character  too  bril- 
liant for  so  simple  a  prayer.  But  the  words  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  doxological  outburst  of  feeling:  they  are 
rather  the  emphatic  expression  of  the  ground  of  hope  on  which 
the  whole  prayer  is  based ;  and  at  the  close  of  such  a  prayer  a 
greater  elevation  of  expression  would  not  appear  strange.  Well 
remarks  Calvin:  neque  enim  ideo  solum  addita  est,  ut  corda 
nostra  ad  expetendam  Dei  gloriam  accendat,  et  admoneat,  quis- 
nam  esse  debeat  votorum  nostrorum  scopus,  sed  etiam  ut  doceat, 
preces  nostras,  quae  hie  nobis  dictatse  sunt,  non  alibi  quam  in 
Deo  solo  fundatas  esse,  ne  propriis  meritis  nitamur.  Bengel 
urges  that  a  doxology  like  this  is  scarcely  fitted  for  prayers 
offered  in  this  earthly  status  militans:  but  here  he  also  over- 
looks the  ^etiological  form.  The  only  objection  which  can  be 
made  against  it  on  internal  grounds  is,  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  symmetry  of  the  rest  of  the  prayer,  one  would  expect  to 
find  the  dvvaf.ug,  in  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Father,  pre- 
ceding the  {taOLlela. 

External  arguments,  however,  must  decide  against  the 
genuineness  of  these  words.  Comp.  Bengel,  Appar.  crit, 
p.  459;  Jak.  Breitinger,  Museum  Helveticum,  xi.  370,  xvi. 
591,  xviii.  719;  Wettst,  Griesbach  comment,  crit.,  p.  68  seqq. 
Few  codices  indeed  omit  them:  these,  however,  are  the  best 
Greek  codices,  Vat.  and  Cantab. :  Cod.  Alex,  is  imperfect  here. 
The  majority  of  these  codices  belong  to  those  of  the  Western 
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Church:  that  in  them  the  words  are  wanting,  is  confirmed  by 
the  Latin  translation  and  the  earliest  Latin  Fathers.  Neither 
Tertullian,  who  calls  the  sixth  petition  the  clausula  of  the 
Prayer,  nor  Cyprian,  nor  Jerome  (who,  however,  retains  the 
Amen),  nor  Augustine,  read  the  doxology.  Neither  were  the 
words  in  the  Alexandrine  codices :  they  are  not  to  be  found  in 
Origen,  or  in  the  Coptic  translation ;  not  in  the  Arabic  transla- 
tion of  the  ed.  Rom.  and  Pol.;  not  in  the  Persian  translation 
by  Wheloc,  in  Cyrillus  Hieros.,  Gregory  Nyssenus,  Maximus, 
Csesarius.  Euthymius1  charges  the  Bogomilans  with  rejecting 
the  E7iicp(jL)vr](xa  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  had  added:  to  icaqa  twv  Selqjv  cpcoOTrjowv  xal  trjg  awlr}- 
atag  nad-rjyrjTwv  nqootedev  axgoTeXevTiov  eTricpcovrjfia — to  oti 
oov  eoziv  7]  (iaOiXela  kccl  fj  do^a  %ov  Ttaxqbg  kccI  %ov  viov  ayiov 
7Cvev(.iaT0g,  ovds  anovoai  aveyjovxm.  In  conclusion:  Although 
in  other  cases  St  Luke  has  borrowed  materials  to  fill  up  his 
shorter  edition  from  the  more  perfect  narrative  of  St  Matthew, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  this  clausula  is  wanting  in  St  Luke  in  all 
the  codices  of  his  Gospel. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  this  clausula  has  originated. 
From  the  earliest  times,  responses  were  used  in  Divine  service, 
after  the  example  of  Jewish  worship  (1  Chron.  xxix.  11):  this 
was  especially  the  case  in  the  use  of  the  Lords's  Prayer  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist  (Bunsen's  Hippolytus,  ii.  179,  374). 
Here  a  doxology  was  introduced  to  satisfy  liturgical  require- 
ments ;  and  traces  of  its  gradual  origin  can  still  be  pointed  out. 
Whilst  in  the  Peschito,  which  retains  the  doxology,  the  Amen 
is  omitted;  Jerome  and  Cyprian,  who  ignore  the  doxology,  re- 
tain the  Amen.  The  Cod.  Bobbiensis  of  the  Itala,  edited  by 
Tischendorf,  has:  quoniam  est  tibi  virtus  in  saecula  saecu- 
lorum.  The  Sahidic  translation  has:  quod  tuum  est  robur  et 
potentia  in  sevum  sevi  Amen  (ed.  Schwartz  quatuor  evv.  Copt.). 

1  Paulus  gives  incorrectly  Euthalius  instead  of  Euthymius  (Exeg.  Handbuch, 
ii.  661).  No  doubt  the  passage  of  the  latter  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Commentary;  but  it  occurs  in  the  fragments  of  the  Panoplia,  edited  by  Toll. 
In  the  Commentary,  he  explains  the  formula  like  Chrysostom,  without  any 
critical  remark;  nor  does  he  add  the  words:  too  Ttatpoi;  xa\  xoO  uloO  xa\ 
Tou  ayCou  irveujiato?.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  Bogomilans,  who  felt 
always  a  concern  for  the  pure  text  of  Scripture,  rejected  these  last  words 
alone ;  and  that  Euthymius'  axpotEXeu'uov  &U9(»)VY)fia  relates  exclusively  to  t/iese 
words. 
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The  const,  apostol.  7,  24,  have:  otl  gov  eociv  fj  flaoilela  elg 
zovg  cdwvag'  a^rjv;  on  the  other  hand,  in  3,  18,  there  is  the 
perfect  formula.  The  mention  of  the  Trinity  was  added  still 
later.  Cod.  157  and  225  place  after  do^a :  tov  nctToog  *ai  tov 
viov  %ai  ccylov  TivevfietTog;  to  which  Lucian  (Philopatris,  c.  27) 
seems  to  make  allusion  in  the  words :  ttjv  £v%rp>  and  tov  naTobg 
aQ^d(.tevog,  kccI  ttjv  71oIvwvv(.lov  qjdrjv  eig  veXog  hu&eig.  Hence 
already  in  the  ed.  Complutensis,  Ernesti,  Beza,1  the  suspicion 
was  expressed,  that  the  formula  had  been  transferred  to  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament  from  liturgical  use.  In  a  similar 
way,  in  the  Ave  Maria,  there  was  added  to  the  words,  benedicta 
tu  in  mulieribus,  the  clause,  quia  peperisti  servatorem  anima- 
rum  nostrarum.  So,  too,  in  our  own  day  the  Mosaic  benedic- 
tion2 is  expanded  in  various  ways  by  clergymen;  and  so  the 
Catholic  Church,  in  using  this  very  prayer,  often  added  to  the 
words,  libera  nos  a  malo,  the  formula:  per  Jesum  Christum 
dominum  nostrum.  This  view  of  the  origin  of  the  words  is  fur- 
ther supported  by  the  circumstance  already  alluded  to,  that  the 
internal  constitution  of  the  prayer  would  lead  us  to  expect  the 
Svva^ug  to  precede  the  ^aoilela:  if  the  epilogue  came  from 
Christ  Himself,  we  should  in  all  probability  find  that  its  three 
members  corresponded  to  the  arrangement  of  the  petitions. 
Thus  the  authenticity  of  these  words  came  to  be  denied  by  the 
following  theologians:  Zwingli  (not  Calvin),  (Ecolampadius, 
Pellican,  Bucer,  Melanchthon,  Camerarius,  Drusius,  Scultetus, 
Walton,  Grotius,  Mill,  Grab,  M.  Pfaff,  who  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  almost  all  modern  writers:  Luther,  too,  has  passed 
over  the  doxology  in  his  Larger  and  Smaller  Catechisms.3 

The   authenticity  of  the   words   was   defended   by   Wolf, 
Olearius,  Witsius,   Heumann,   J.  Baumgarten  de  auth.  doxol. 

1  Beza  observes  that  the  clausula  is  not  explained  by  St  Chrysostom,  which 
is  a  misstatement. 

2  Which  is  used  in  the  Lutheran  Church  at  the  close  of  Divine  service. 
— Ed. 

s  That  the  Pater  noster  came  to  be  offered  in  the  Protestant  Church  without 
the  doxology  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  simply  the  effect  of 
the  use  of  the  Vulgate.  Heumann,  who  defends  the  authenticity  of  the  epilogue, 
urges  the  abolition  of  this  abuse.  Moreover,  that  custom  was  not  universal 
[e.  g.,  in  the  English  Communion  Service,  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  used  once  with- 
out the  epilogue,  and  once  with  it].  See  on  this  point  Brem.  and  Verdische 
Bibliothek,  ii.  530,  iv.   1026. 
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Halae  1753,  Benzenberg  Symbohe  Duisb.  1784,  T.  ii.  P.  1, 
p.  97,  the  capricious  critic  Matthsei  (ed.  maj.  in  appendix), 
Weber  (in  his  angef.  Diss.).  The  most  important  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  words  is  the  Peschito  version  ; 
next,  the  Philoxen.  and  Hieros.,  the  Pers.  Pol.,  Ethiopic,  Ar- 
menian, Ulfilas.  Yet  this  evidence  is  inadequate  to  throw  a 
sufficient  weight  into  the  scale.  In  the  most  recent  investi- 
gations on  the  antiquity  and  critical  value  of  the  Peschito  (in 
Wichelhaus  de  N.  T.  vers.  Syr.  1850),  the  highest  antiquity 
and  critical  value  are  ascribed  to  that  version.  But  even 
there,  alterations  at  least  of  a  doctrinal  character  are  not  de- 
nied. Griesbach  (meletemata)  de  vetustis  N.  T.  recensionibus, 
p.  Ii.)  seeks  to  show  traces  of  interpolations  in  it.  Even  sup- 
posing that  it  is  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, still  the  liturgical  use  is  yet  more  ancient.  Besides,  the 
absence  here  of  the  a^v  seems  to  show  that  the  addition  is 
noth  authentic,  since  Christ  would  not  have  given  the  doxology 
without  this  ccftrjv.  It  is,  however,  impossible,  with  Gries- 
bach, to  place  the  addition  of  the  words  in  this  form  in  the 
fourth  century,  as  the  testimony  of  the  Peschito  is  opposed  to 
this. — The  arguments  adduced  by  the  latest  apologists  only 
serve  to  make  the  matter  worse.  According  to  Matthaei,  Origen 
and  his  superstitious  disciples  must  bear  the  blame  of  the  muti- 
lation. Benzenberg  conceives  that  all  those  Fathers  in  whom 
the  words  are  wanting  have  been  corrupted  by  their  Parisian 
editors,  after  the  Vulgate !— Absolute  necessity  on  liturgical 
grounds  for  this  conclusion  there  is  none,  if  the  immediate 
object  of  the  prayer  be  kept  in  view.  If,  however,  by  a  litur- 
gical need  be  meant  the  religious  and  psychological  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  suppliant  for  a  fitting  close,  this  purpose  is 
abundantly  answered  by  the  seventh  petition,  if  it  is  understood 
as  indicated  above. 

Vers.  14,  15.  That  which  in  the  fifth  petition  has  already 
been  presupposed,  is  here  expressed  as  a  condition.  This  is  ne- 
cessary, inasmuch  as,  although  presupposed,  it  would  not  always 
be  found  to  exist.  Expressed  as  a  condition,  it  is  confirmed 
first  by  a  positive,  next  by  a  negative  statement.  The  conjunc- 
tion by  yaQ,  referring  as  it  does  to  the  remote  ver.  12,  is  cer- 
tainly surprising.    This  peculiarity  of  construction  has  induced 
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Calvin  to  suspect  that  the  saying  does  not  belong  to  this  con- 
text: comp.  Mark  xi.  25.  As,  however,  yaq  is  not  aetiological, 
but  explanatory,  the  interposition  of  the  sixth  petition  offers 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  refer  back  to  the  fifth.  What 
importance  the  Saviour  attached  to  the  thought,  that  men 
should  display  towards  one  another  the  same  dispositions  of 
mercy  which  God  manifests  towards  sinful  men,  may  be  seen 
also  from  other  passages,  such  as  v.  24 ;  Luke  vi.  37 ;  Matt,  xviii. 
35.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  this  thought  renders  it  all  the 
more  likely  that  the  saying  here  occurs  in  its  original  position, 
especially  as  it  here  fits  in  so  well  with  the  context.  A  similar 
thought  occurs  in  Sirach  xxviii.  2:  acpeg  adUrj/na  %$  7tlt]Glov 
gov,  nuxl  rore  der^evTog  gov  at  h^iaqxlai  gov  Xv^Govrm.  Allud- 
ing to  this  saying,  Chrys.  (de  compunctione  1,  §  5)  says :  "To 
ask  forgiveness  from  God  as  at  great  benefit,  and  to  deny  the 
same  to  others,  is  to  mock  God." 

It  is  self-evident  that  a  condition  of  forgiveness  such  as  this, 
is  not  to  be  taken  by  itself,  and  regarded  as  opposed  to  other 
conditions,  such  as  penitence,  etc.,  as  the  nationalists  would 
have  it.1  Augustine,  de  civitate  Dei,  L.  xxi.  c.  22,  observes, 
that  such  a  carnal  method  of  expounding  Scripture  would  lead 
one  to  conclude  from  Matth.  xxv.  34,  35,  that  alms-giving  is  the 
sole  condition  of  salvation.  He  then  ingeniously  combines  that 
condition  with  the  one  given  in  our  passage,  and  remarks,  that 
forgiving  the  trespasses  of  our  neighbour  is  a  "spiritual  alms- 
giving." 


WARNING  AGAINST  A  HYPOCRITICAL   EXERCISE  OF  FASTING. 

Vers.  16—18. 

Vers.  16—18.  By  the  law,  private  fasting  was  left  to  be  de- 
termined according  to  the  necessity  of  each  individual.    After 

1  Wegscheider  (Institutiones,  §  137),  after  admitting  that  the  Bible  teaches 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  on  the  ground  of  the  death  of  Christ,  goes  on  to  say : 
"haud  tamen  praetermittendum  est,  in  iisdem  libris  alias  quasdam  hac  de  re 
formulas  deprehendi  ab  ilia  supra  proposita  plane  abhorrentes,  vel  ei  repugnantes. 
Sic  gratiam  Dei  remissionemque  peccatorum  Matt.  vi.  12,  14,  animo  placabili 
precibusque  obtineri  edocemur." 

24 
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the  Exile  the  custom  became  more  and  more  general:  Judith 
viii.  6;  Tob.  xii.  9;  Lightfoot,  p.  318;  Winer,  Realwoerterbuch 
Article  "Fasten."  The  Pharisees  used  to  fast  regularly  on  the 
second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week  (Luke  xviii.  12).  A  few 
placed  fasting  above  alms-giving.  R.  Elieser,  in  Gem.  Berach. 
f.  32,  2:  "Fasting  is  greater  than  alms-giving:  the  former 
takes  place  on  one's  own  body,  the  latter  only  on  one's  pro- 
perty." Among  the  Hebrews,  fasting  was  one  of  those  out- 
wards acts  which  betokened  grief  and  inward  self-abasement: 
hence  also  u5s}  sta*.  It  usually  appears  accompanied  with  other 
signs  of  humiliation,  such  as  abstinence  from  the  use  of  water, 
of  anointing  oil,  of  razors,  with  the  besprinkling  of  ashes,  the 
putting  on  of  mourning :  Isa.  lxi.  3 ;  Dan.  x.  3 ;  2  Sam.  xii.  20 ; 
1  Mac.  iii.  47 ;  Maimon.  on  tr.  Thaanith,  c.  iv.  7.  The  hypocrites 
here  spoken  of,  used  more  especially,  as  the  antithesis  shows, 
these  other  outward  signs  of  humiliation, — their  object  being 
to  draw  attention  to  their  fasting,  as  these  signs  would  more 
readily  catch  the  eye  of  an  observer  than  the  mere  pallor  caused 
by  fasting,  to  which  Chrysostom  here  alludes. — 2x,v&qu)jtoq,  from 
owv&nai,  to  be  gloomy,  sad.  Basil,  de  jejunio  I.,  well  puts 
OTvyvatwv  in  its  place.  Luther :  "sauer  sehen,"  "to  be  of  a  sad 
countenance."1 — ^(pccvl^ovai  ofctog  cpavwoi, — a  play  of  words 
scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  intentional,  ^cpavltetv,  Chrysostom : 
diacp&eiQovGi,  arcollvovGi;  Hombergk,  Hammond:  colorem 
auferre;  he  compares  Antiochus,  horn.  55,  de  invidia:  to  tvqo- 
ocoTiov  z^acpavltei,  pallorem  inducit;  Er.,  Fr.:  e  conspectu 
tollere;  Eisner,  Meyer:  to  cover,  conceal,  i.e.,  in  the  garb  of 
mourning.  But,  in  accordance  with  later  usage  of  the  word, 
the  meaning  is  rather  deformare,  to  disfigure;  which  is  also 
expressed  by  the  exterminare  of  the  Vulgate:  this. signification 
is  established  from  a  number  of  examples  by  Clericus,  in  loco; 
Valck.  Phceniss.  at  v.  373;  Schaefer,  ad  Dion,  de  comp.  verb, 
p.  124.    Stobaeus,  Serm.  tit.  74,  62,  quotes  what  Nicostratus 

1  The  Sophists  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  assumed  a  similar  hy- 
pocritical appearance,  which  is  a  theme  of  lamentation  and  derision  to  the 
writers  of  that  period ;  particularly,  Lucian  adverts  to  it,  using  the  derisive 
expression,  91X006901*  to  ^p&ixa  ^x£tv-  Seneca,  ep.  v. :  asperum  cultum  et 
intomum  caput,  et  negligentiorem  barbam  .  .  .  et  quidquid  aliud  ambitionem 
perversa  via  sequitur,  evita;  comp.  Corn.  Adami  observ.  theol.-philol.  Gron. 
1710,  p.  114. 
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says  of  the  women  who  adorned  themselves:  ttoqqo)  d*  aveirj  *<xi 
vov  dtrftrjvcu  ywrj  vyialvovoa  xai  \pif.if.u-d-iov  v-ai  vn  6(pd^aXf.iov 
VTCoyqacprjg yial aXkov xgoj/naTog ZtoyQccqiovvTog kcci  acpavi^ovxog 
rag  oif'eig:  Far  be  it  that  a  healthy  woman  should  rouge  her- 
self or  stain  her  eye-lashes,  or  use  any  other  colour  which  paints 
and  disfigures  the  face.  The  allusion,  accordingly,  is  not  to  a 
covering  of  the  countenance,  which  could  only  be  regarded  as 
an  expression  of  mourning,  but  to  the  squalor  of  the  unwashed 
face  and  undressed  hair  and  beard,  as  is  seen  from  the  antithesis 
in  ver.  17:  "Thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thine  head  and 
wash  thy  face."  So,  too,  the  outward  expression  of  humiliation 
is  opposed  by  an  outward  sign  of  cheerfulness :  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  concrete  expression  of  a  cheerful  appearance. 
The  idea  of  Hilary,  and  of  some  others  quoted  by  Jerome, 
that  there  is  here  an  allegorical  allusion  to  the  washing  and 
anointing  for  the  remission  of  sins,  is  utterly  erroneous. — 
Occlvto  intransitive,  joined  not  with  an  infinitive  but  with  a 
participle,  because  they  wish  not  to  seem  what  they  are  not 
(ut  videantur  jejunare),  but  to  appear  what  they  are  (ut  ap- 
pareant  jejunare). 


GOD  THE  SUPREME  OBJECT  OF  HUMAN  DESIRE  AND  EN- 
DEAVOUR, TO  WHICH  ALL  ELSE  MUST  BE  ENTIRELY  SUB- 
ORDINATED. 

Vers.  19—24. 

Whatever  probability  may  exist,  a  priori,  that  the  proper 
connection  of  this  passage  is  that  in  which  it  occurs  in  St  Luke, 
still  we  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  its  place  in  St  Matthew 
is  the  correct  one  (see  Introd.  p.  24).  The  principal  ground  of 
this  conclusion  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  character  of  Christ's 
discourses  in  St  Luke  in  relation  to  those  in  St  Matthew,  and 
more  particularly  as  regards  this  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Nor 
do  we  altogether  fail  to  find  a  point  of  connection  between  this 
passage  and  what  precedes.  Three  times,  the  last  in  ver.  18, 
occur  the  momentous  words :  kccI  b  ita%r\q  vf.iwv  b  fiXejtwv  h  toj 
y.QVTCTw  (Kvqxxtqj)  anodwcei  ool.  The  one  idea,  that  "good 
works"  are  to  be  performed  alone  with  a  reference  to  the  In- 

24* 
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visible,  might  naturally  lead  to  the  other,  that  in  all  human 
labour  and  endeavour  the  eye  should  be  fixed  upon  the  In- 
visible. So,  too,  at  the  close  in  ver.  33,  the  fixing  of  the  mind 
upon  the  things  unseen  is,  although  in  a  modified  form,  again 
set  forth  as  a  leading  requirement.  It  can  scarcely  be  insisted 
that,  in  a  popular  discourse,  which  is  really  not  of  the  nature  of 
a  treatise,  the  transition  should  be  formally  expressed:  never- 
theless this  may  have  been  the  case,  and  the  connecting  link 
have  been  lost,  as  in  vii.  1 — 5.  The  indirect  connection  of 
thought  which  we  have  pointed  out  is  supposed  by  Hilary  to  be 
immediately  contained  in  the  words  of  the  19th  verse,  for  he 
understands  the  treasures  upon  earth  to  mean  the  praise  of 
men.  The  Glossa  ordinaris  on  ver.  19  also  hints  at  this  con- 
nection: qui  jejunat  vel  servando  quod  non  edit  vel  gloriam 
quserendo,  in  terra  thesaurizat. 

Vers.  19,  20.  The  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven  denotes, 
inasmuch  as  God  is  regarded  as  in  heaven,  the  laying  up 
treasures  with  God;  as  likewise  in  Matt.  xix.  21;  Luke  xii. 
33;  1  Tim.  vi.  18,  19.  Accordingly,  the  more  accurate  ex- 
pression in  tcXovtuv  eig  Osov,  Luke  xii.  21.  The  favour  of 
God  is  the  alone  imperishable  treasure,  inasmuch  as,  when  all 
else  comes  to  an  end,  6  tzouov  to  dahlia  tov  Qeov  fxivBi  elg  tov 
alwva,  1  John  ii.  17.  Whatever  of  this  world's  goods  may  be 
sacrificed  in  a  strong  faith  in  the  invisible  world  remains, 
inasmuch  as  the  eternal  destiny  of  the  man  is  determined  by 
the  spirit  in  which  the  sacrifice  has  been  made.  The  prohibi- 
tion to  -amass  wealth ,  or  other  goods,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
regarded  as  absolute,  as  the  Chevalier  Michaelis  has  been  pe- 
culiarly careful  to  point  out.  He  shows  that  the  negation  is  to 
be  understood  rather  in  the  sense  of  "not  so  much,  as  rather;" 
and  further  states,  that  the  treasures  here  spoken  of  are  trea- 
sures of  corn,  not  to  collect  which  would  expose  the  country  to 
the  peril  of  famine.  Undoubtedly  the  words  of  the  text,  in  this 
popular  form  of  exhortation,  express  the  thought  with  a  certain 
one-sidedness  (conf.  supra,  p.  164);  in  consequence  of  which, 
we  must  frequently  take  into  consideration  other  passages  be- 
sides, in  order  to  apprehend  the  proper  limitation.  As  regards 
the  present  case,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  possible  so 
to  gather  together  earthly  treasures  that  the  sovereign  treasure 
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of  the  favour  of  God  is  thereby  multiplied  and  increased: 
everything  depends  on  the  object  in  view.  The  duty  of 
parents  to  gather  up  for  their  children  is  especially  recognised 
by  the  Apostle,  2  Cor.  xii.  14.  The  words  are  intended  to 
convey  no  other  meaning  than  that  expressed  in  1  Cor.  vii. 
30,  31:  "They  that  possess  as  though  they  possessed  not." 
This  is  apparent  from  ver.  21:  what  the  Saviour  there  warns 
against,  is  having  one's  heart  in  the  treasures.  Accordingly, 
Clement  of  Alexandria  observes  (i.  578,  Pott.),  that  it  is  only 
the  (piXoyir^ioveg  and  ueQiinvr]Tal  whom  the  words  oppose.  To 
confine  the  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven  to  alms-giving,  as  in 
Luke  xii.  33,  is  a  one-sided  restriction :  so  Basil.  (?)  de  baptismo 
i.  1;  auct.  op.  imp.;  Glossa  ord.;  Jansenius,  and  others. 

The  treasures  of  the  East  consisted  in  ancient  times,  and 
still  do,  in  part,  of  valuable  articles  of  apparel  (Ezra  ii.  69; 
Neh.  vii.  70;  Job  xxvii.  16;  James  v.  2),  which  might  be 
destroyed  by  moths  (Job  xiii.  28 ;  Isa.  1.  9,  li.  8).  Accordingly, 
the  mention  of  the  moth  is  in  reference  to  this  species  of  trea- 
sure. It  were  then  natural  to  expect  that  pQtooig,  and  perhaps 
also  xle7ruai,  are  used  in  respect  of  some  specific  kind  of  pro- 
perty. As  for  pgwoLg,  it  can  be  proved  that  it  has  here  only 
the  general  signification,  canker,  corrosion.  Clericus,  however, 
Michaelis,  Kuinoel,1  maintain  that  it  signifies  the  corn-worm;  a 
rendering  which,  if  it  could  be  defended,  would  give  this  ad- 
vantage, that  the  second  kind  of  treasure  might  be  supposed  to 
be  corn  (with  regard  to  which  Luke  xii.  18  may  be  consulted); 
while  a  third  species  would  be  gold  and  silver,  to  which  the 
vlimai  might  correspond.2  Kuinoel  fortifies  his  opinion  by 
Mai.  iii.  11,  where  the  LXX.  have  translated  bsi*  by  fiqwoig. 
This,  however,  proves  as  little  that  pQcooig  means  just  the  corn- 
worm,  as  the  circumstance  that  Aquila  has  translated  pQtoTrjQ 
for  moth  in  Isa  1.  9,  proves  that  Pqcottjq  signifies  moth.    The 

1  Whether  Theophylact  also  holds  this  view  is  doubtful.  He  has:  aiq; 
phi  xa\  $?(Zoi<;  dcpai»L'£zi  Ppw'{jLaTa  xai  ly-aTia,  xXeTCTat,  Se  xP^aiov  xal  apyu- 
piov.  The  Ethiopic  translation,  however,  understands  (3ptoat<;  to  signify 
an  insect  similar  to  the  moth ;  Bode,  ev.  Matth.  ex  vers,  aethiop.  interpr. 
p.   54. 

2  In  a  fragment  by  Menander  are  classed  together  as  three  internal  destroyers 
of  things:  olov  o  \xh  loq,  o?v  axoTtfjs  to  at§Tjpiov,  to  8'  IfJLOtTtov  ol  arJTcs,  o 
8k  !?p\<h  to   ^tjaov,  Menandri  reliquhs,  ed.  Meineke,  p.  198. 
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LXX,  have  translated  as  though  the  word  were  bsi*,  and  they 
do  the  same  at  Isa.  lv.  10,  where  bsisb  onb  is  translated  agzov 
elg  Pqwoiv.  Clericus  defends  this  explanation,  comparing  b^on, 
really  the  eater,  subsequently  the  locust1  But  this  proves 
nothing,  further  than  that  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament 
pQWTrjQ  might  stand  for  locust. 

It  were  more  in  point  to  refer,  with  Bretschneider,  to  the  ep. 
Jer.  ver.  12,  where  it  is  said  of  the  false  gods :  ov  diaow^ovTai 
and  iov  yial  pQcofidrtov.  Here  one  might,  perhaps,  with  Bret- 
schneider, suppose  the  rust  to  refer  to  the  metallic  idols,  and  the 
figta/uccTa,  in  the  sense  of  moths,  to  be  in  allusion  to  the  gar- 
ments which  the  images  wore;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
pQt6[.i<xTa  refers  to  the  wooden  statues,  which  were  spoilt  by 
rotting,  by  wood- worms,  etc.2  The  view  of  the  other  special 
signification  of  rust  is  very  widely  maintained :  so  the  Vulgate, 
Coptic  translation,  Ulfilas,  Erasmus,  Luther,  Grotius,  Bengel. 
Thus,  in  the  classics,  moths  and  rust  occur  frequently  side  by 
side,  when  the  perishable  character  of  earthly  goods  is  de-  v 
picted ; 3  so  too  in  James  v.  2,  3,  where  the  rusting  of  even  the 
nobler  metals  is  spoken  of.  It  is  possible  that  the  Hebrew 
language  had  no  special  word  for  rust;  in  the  Syriac,  the  word 

]  /*»*,  corruptio,  is  carried  over  from  the  species  to  the  genus.4 
Yet  the  view  is  very  questionable.    In  the  passage  quoted,  ep. 

1  Michaelis,  in  his  annotations  for  the  learned,  endeavoured,  but  without 
success,  to  justify  this  signification. 

2  The  moth  is  also  spoken  of  in  the  Arabic  as  proverbial  for  a  destructive 
animal,  .  uW»-vwJ!  ,.w©  cXwif  "more  destructive  than  the  moth;"  see  Meidani, 
Proverb,  ed.  Freytag,  ii.  c.  20,  n.   79,  80. 

8  The  Miinster  Hebrew  translation  of  Matthew  has  also  '"S^;  that  of  the 
London  Society  for  spreading  Christianity  among  the  Jews  has  ?5**\!  j  that  of 
the  Bible  Society  has  i"^!"!\!  (which  probably  stands  for  ^fl),  after  the 
English  translation,  which  has  "moth"  and  "rust." 

*  At  our  passage  the  Peschito  and  the  Philox.  have  i^s)  .  When,  how- 
ever, Mich,  (as  does  also  Castellus)  places  tinea  and  aerugo  side  by  side,  this 
is  incorrect,  for  the  word  cannot  have  both  meanings  at  once.  The  Syriac, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  sought  to  express  only  the  sense  erosio;  so  likewise 
the  Arabic,  which  has  HLj£=s!»  which,  with  Kesre  under  the  Elif,  means 
corrosion,  more  particularly  in  Avicenna,  the  corrosion  of  bone;  but  with  the 
threefold  Fatha  it  might  also  signify  the  destroyers. 
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Jer.  ver.  12  (Baruch  vi.  12),  PQcopara  occurs  beside  log;  and 
the  Rabbinic  at  least  has  a  distinctive  word  for  rust,  Srrrjbn.  It 
is  therefore  safest,  with  Bretschneider  and  Wahl,  to  abide  by 
the  general  signification;  perhaps  in  specie  the  reference  is  to 
corruption,  as  Basil,  in  Luc.  (Opp.  iii.  49) :  xa  htzi  anoTi&iiiEva 
(SC.  iv  ovqavaj)  ov  orjzeg  xaTccfiooxovTccL,  ov  orj7teda)v  Inivi- 
lierai.  Thus  Euthymius ;  also  the  Itala,  which  Augustine  and 
the  auct.  op.  imp.  follow,  has  comestura.  Beza  already  ex- 
changes the  aerugo  of  the  Vulgate  for  erosio.  To  suppose,  with 
Casaub.,  Drusius,  Hombergk,  that  there  is  a  hendiadyoin  = 
orjQ  Pqwogovocc,  is  inadmissible,  were  it  only  for  this  reason, 
that  not  yjoli  occurs,  but  ovte — ovte.  Neither  can  we  think  that 
the  consumption  referred  to  is  by  human  agency  (see  auct.  op. 
imp.  and  de  Dieu),  for  the  treasures  spoken  of  are  laid  up,  such 
as  (as  the  Calembourg  of  Greek  etymologists  says),  tiSevtoli  eig 
to  avgiov  (Luke  xii.  19). 

There  are  thus  two  kinds  of  insecurity  and  perishableness 
mentioned  as  concerning  these  earthly  treasures.  First,  they 
are  liable  to  destruction,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  by 
animals,  and  by  internal  corruption ;  next,  they  may  be  forcibly 
abstracted.  That  the  idea,  "the  very  smallest  thing  may  de- 
stroy then,"  is  intended  to  be  brought  forward  (Baumg.- 
Crusius),  we  can  scarcely  believe.  Jioqvggelv,  here  used  of  the 
thieves,  occurs  similarly  in  Greek  even  without  the  ohlag  (like 
the  German  einbrechen);  along  with  it  we  find  tolxcoqv%eXv  and 
EKTOLxtoQvxelv:  comp.  Job  xxiv.  16. 

Ver.  21.  St  Luke  (xii.  34)  gives  this  saying  in  an  isolated 
form ;  but  its  connection  here  with  ver.  22,  23,  imparts  to  it  a 
profound  significance.  The  preceding  context  had  indicated 
the  perishable  nature  of  earthly  treasures  as  the  reason  why  they 
should  not  form  the  great  object  of  human  desire.  Here  a 
fresh  reason  is  added,  viz.,  that  the  object  of  desire  assimi- 
lates to  itself  the  mind  of  him  who  strives  after  it.  Chrys.: 
iqotteq  ovv  eig  tov  ovqavbv  anoTiSinEvog,  ov  tovto  uaQTCOvoca 
(.iovov  to  Tv%elv  twv  In I  TOVTOig  STtd&Xcov,  alti  svrev$ev  Yjdr]  t. 
f.ua-0-dv  Xafii^dveig,  exel  (,ie$OQ[.ti£6fx£vog.  In  every  impulse  there 
exists  a  certain  affiance,  a  certain  sympathy  with  the  object 
towards  which  it  is  directed.  Aug. :  sordescit  aliquid,  cum  in- 
feriori  miscetur  naturae,  quamvis  in  suo  genere  non  sordidee. 
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Similarly,  too,  knowledge  is  based  upon  love:  men  must  love 
what  they  would  know,  a  dictum  which  holds  good  in  reference 
to  other  things  besides  that  knowledge  of  eternal  truth  which 
alone  is  contemplated  in  the  well-known  saying  of  Pascal:  UI1 
faut  aimer  les  choses  divines  pour  les  connoitre."  As  previ- 
ously the  nature  of  the  treasures  had  been  characterized  by  the 
two  spheres  in  which  they  respectively  exist,  the  one  above,  the 
other  beneath,  the  thought  is  expressed  thus:  the  Kaqdia,  i.  e., 
the  seat  of  the  affections  and  desires,1  moves  either  in  the  one 
sphere  or  in  the  other ;  that  is,  it  assimilates  itself  to  the  one  or 
to  the  other.  This  profound  truth  admits  also  of  more  special 
applications.  Thus  it  has  been  said,  the  miser  becomes  like  a 
stone,  the  self-indulgent  becomes  assimilated  to  the  beast,  the 
vain-glorious  to  the  devil.  Jerome  remarks :  huic  servit  unus- 
quisque  a  quo  vincitur;  still  more  appropriately  might  we  say 
here:  huic  assimilatur  a  quo  vincitur.  Luther:  "What  a  man 
loves,  that  is  his  God.  For  he  carries  it  in  his  heart,  he  goes 
about  with  it  night  and  day,  he  sleeps  and  wakes  with  it:  be  it 
what  it  may,  wealth  or  pelf,  pleasure  or  renown." — The  reading 
aov  of  Cod.  D.  J.  adopted  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  more  authentic,  vfucov  having  been  probably  in- 
troduced from  Luke  xii.  34.  Bengel:  sing.  Grsecis  ad  ser- 
mones  asceticos  aptus  fuit. 

Vers.  22,  23.  According  to  Calvin,  Kuinoel,  Paulus,  Br. 
Bauer,  Neander,  this  saying  is  added  on  without  having  any 
internal  connection  with  what  precedes.  "Here,"  says  Br. 
Bauer  (in  loc.  cit.  S.  364),  "the  Evangelist  begins  to  grow  tired, 
his  powers  abandon  him,  and  he  is  in  despair  to  think  how  he 
shall  impart  to  the  reader  the  rich  treasury  of  sayings,  that  pre- 
cious string  of  pearls,  which  he  is  determined  to  turn  to  the 
account  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount."  Undoubtedly  the 
saying  occurs  in  St  Luke  (chap.  xi.  34 — 36)  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent context.  Yet  even  supposing  that  its  connection  there 
imparts  to  it  a  more  satisfactory  signification,  still  Olshausen 
owns  that  it  is  by  no  means  self-evident  that  that  signification 
is  the  authentic  one,  and  Hilgenfeld  recognises  the  Sermon  on 

1  Stirm,  Tueb.  theolog.  Zeitschrift  1834,  S.  53;  Beck,  bibl.  Seelenlehre,  S.  88. 
Justin,  in  his  apol.  j.  15,  cites  q  vouc,  but  in  the  same  practical  sense  as  denoting 
"the  disposition." 
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the  Mount  as  its  original  place  (Olshausen,  Neander,  S.  423, 
Hilgenfeld,  S.  189).  Then,  the  wealth  of  words  introduced  in 
Luke  ver.  36,  in  the  description,  seems  to  indicate  its  derivation 
to  be  second-  or  third-hand.  How  Ewald  could  think  that  these 
verses  were  more  fitly  placed  after  ver.  16,  is,  however,  still 
more  difficult  to  conceive  (Ewald,  Jahrb.  1848,  S.  129).  Cer- 
tainly the  only  way  in  which  a  manifest  and  strict  connection 
with  ver.  21  could  be  made  out,  would  be  to  regard  b  dop&aXfidg 
TrjQ  tyvxrjg  as  identical  with  ytagd  la,  as  Augustine,  auct.  op.  imp., 
Bucer,  Melanchthon,  Druthmar,  Zeger,  Episcopius,  and  Stier 
have  done.  The  last  says,  "It  is  that  practical  reason  which  re- 
gulates action, — so  to  speak,  the  fundamental  purpose  of  a  man." 
Aug. :  oculus  ipsa  intentio,  qua  facimus  quidquid  facimus.  Fur- 
ther, he  considers  the  tenebrse  to  be  the  outward  actions,  quia 
incertum  habent  exitum,  inasmuch,  namely,  as  the  results  are 
not  within  human  control;  for  which  reason  the  value  of  all 
actions  is  to  be  judged  of  by  their  intentio.  (On  the  abuse  of 
this  canon  in  Koman  Catholic  practice,  compare  Gerh.  loci  viii. 
68;  Quenstedt,  Theol.  didact.  polem.  v.  320.)  But,  then, 
this  practical  faculty,  even  if  it  could  be  characterized  by  the 
term  oopd-aX^og,  could  not  be  designated  to  cpwg  to  ev  aoi;  as 
Stier  explains:  "Even  the  unconverted  has  some  honest  striv- 
ing after  the  eternal  inheritance.1'  Besides,  the  eye,  in  the  figu- 
rative language  of  Scripture,  always  denotes  the  organ  of  inward 
knowledge:  Ps.  xiii.  3,  cxix.  18;  Mark  viii.  18;  Luke  xxiv.  31; 
Eph.  i.  18,  etc.  So,  too,  here  the  inward  eye  must  be  the  faculty 
of  knowledge  of  things  eternal, — the  same  with  what  in  Pauline 
phraseology  is  called,  in  a  psychological  sense,  nvevf.ia.  So 
Chrys.,  Maldonatus,  Grotius,  Olearius,  Michaelis,  Fritzsche, 
Olsh.,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  Delitzsch  (bibl.  Psychol.  1855,  S. 
69):  and  the  sense  would  be  in  the  words  of  St  Chrysostom: 
OTav  yaq  b  y.v(SeQvrjcr]g  VTto($Qv%iog  yiviqtai  .  .  noia  Xoinbv  Tolg 
VTTTfAooig  elrttg;  .  .  wgtteq  yaq  ttjv  jrrjyrjv  aveXwv  %ai  tov  noia- 
fxov  et-rjQOivev '  ovrcog  b  tov  vovv  acpavlaag  Ttaoav  avzov  tt)v  sv  tfj 
tcofi  xavxrj  7tQa^iv  hvoplcoosv.  Hofmann  (Schriftbeweis,  ii.  296) 
takes  a  different  view :  "The  light  signifies  the  holy  nature  of 
Good  which  seeks  to  illumine  men." — The  21st  verse  warns  men 
against  the  tendency  to  regard  earthly  things  as  the  highest 
good ;  in  vers.  22 — 24,  they  are  exhorted  to  preserve  the  inward 
light  of  spiritual  discernment  clear  and  unobscured,  in  order 
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that  they  may  retain  a  right  consciousness  of  what  is  the  highest 
good.  The  real  point  of  transition  could  be  mistaken  only  by 
those  who  treated  the  subject  in  an  abstract  pedantic  manner. 
Unquestionably  sb  and  yiaqdla  denote,  in  biblical  phraseology, 
not  merely  the  organ  of  impulses  of  the  will,  but  equally  the 
organs  of  knowledge  and  feeling  (comp.  Delitzsch  in  loc.  cit.  S. 
215  f.).  To  the  ytaqdla  itself,  ocpd-aXfiol  sftiyvwoecag  are 
ascribed  (see  Harless  on  Eph.  i.  18).  Accordingly,  the  devotion 
of  the  yuxgdla  to  earthly  things,  spoken  of  ver.  21,  must  be  re- 
garded as  including  that  obscuration  of  the  faculty  of  spiritual 
discernment  which  accompanies  such  devotion;  in  accordance 
with  what  has  been  remarked  above  in  connection  with  the  say- 
ing of  Pascal. — Certain  writers,  Pise,  J.  Gerhard,  Beausobre, 
Hammond,  referring  the  text  to  the  covetousness  which  springs 
from  devotion  to  earthly  things  would  understand  the  ocp&cdpog 
7zov7]q6q  as  the  covetous  eye  [yw  sn  Prov.  xxiii.  6),  by  which  man 
becomes  enslaved  to  the  things  of  the  world,  and  the  dcpfraluog 
cc7tlovg,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  liberal,  benevolent  disposi- 
tion; an  explanation  which  must  be  pronounced  erroneous. 

Thus  the  Redeemer  ascribes  to  man,  as  man,  the  possession 
of  an  inward  eye  capable  of  discerning  the  true  end  of  life. 
And  this  circumstance  certainly  implies,  as  the  Rationalists 
contended,  tjie  recognition,  on  His  part,  of  the  existence  even  in 
fallen  man  of  an  efficacious  principle  of  affinity  to  the  Divine. 
This  truth  is  also  stated  in  St  John  viii.  47,  xviii.  37.  The 
Church  system  of  doctrine,  however,  does  not  deny  this;  it  ex- 
pressly contends  for  a  lumen  naturae,  for  notiones  de  Deo 
innatse,  qnae  nihil  aliud  sunt  quam  reliquiae  imaginis  divinse 
(Gerhard  loci,  T.  i.  93).  Calvin:  lumen  vocat  Christus  ra- 
tionem,  quantulacunque  hominibus  reliqua  manet  post  lapsum 
Adse.  And  yet  no  use  has  been  made  of  our  text  in  this  in- 
terest, either  by  Socinians  and  Arminians,  or  yet  by  orthodox 
theologians.  By  Sarcerius  the  conditional  clause  of  ver.  23  is 
thus  unwarrantably  metamorphosed  into  a  distinct  assertion: 
oculus  seu Judicium  in  homine  tenebrse  sunt:  ergo  nihil  vere 
docere  de  ratione  thesaurizandi  potest.  Beza,  Chemnitz,  Ger- 
hard, Calov,  substitute  "the  eye  enlightened  by  the  word  and 
Spirit  of  God."  Episcopius,  again,  who  takes  the  eye  to  denote 
the  appetitus  and  affectus,  argues  merely  that  the  tenebrse  fieri 
is  not  to  be  taken  in  an  absolute  sense,  as  though  implying  an 
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assertion  of  the  total  corruption  of  the  tendencies  of  the  natural 
will.  Now,  this  idea  is  not  directly  expressed  in  the  text — at 
least  if  our  explanation  of  bcp&al^og  be  correct — but,  consider- 
ing how  knowing  and  loving  act  and  react  upon  each  other,  and 
as  the  ocp&al^og  is,  according  to  Eph.  i.  18,  the  6cpd-aX[.idg  zrjg 
YMQdiag,  it  is  indirectly  involved  in  the  words  (comp.  the  ex- 
pression, Gvvrfio^iat  to)  vo/lko  Kara  xbv  eoo)  ccv^qcottov,  Kom.  vii. 
22,  and  Mueller,  Lehre  von  der  Suende,  ii.  325). 

Not  a  few  expositors  take  an  incorrect  view  of  the  logical 
progression  of  the  sentences,  and  of  the  relation  of  metaphor 
and  application.  The  application  does  not  begin  with  eav  ovv 
6  oyd-alfiog,  a.xX,  as  Aug.,  Erasmus  (Commentary),  Luther, 
Piscator,  Beausobre,  Hammond,  Clericus,  and  Wettstein  sup- 
pose ;  still  less  with  b  Ivyvog,  as  the  auct.  op.  imp.  thinks,  who, 
by  the  way  (like  Luther),  by  restricting  the  thought  to  an  ad- 
monition against  covetousness,  mistakes  the  sense.  The  first 
clause,  b  Xvyyog — b  bqj&cd/uog,  is  a  proverb ;  the  next,  eav  ovv, 
k.v.L,  is  an  inference  drawn  from  the  first;  the  last,  el  ovv, 
a.t.X.,  is  the  spiritual  application  of  that  inference.  The  sense 
of  seeing  is  used  more  frequently  than  that  of  hearing  for  men- 
tal and  spiritual  apprehension,  because  the  eye  is  the  organ  of 
most  acute  perception:  e.g.,  Aristotle,  topic,  i.  14,  <hg  oipig  ev 
ocpd-.akf.iul,  vovgev  ipv%jj;  comp.  Grotius,  Wettstein;  comp.  also 
the  antithesis  of  awveiv  an  boav,  John  vi.  45,  46.  Light,  as 
the  medium  of  physical  perception,  is  here  the  designation  of  the 
sensible  eye  (thus  %a  cpdea  in  Homer,  lumina  in  Latin) ;  it  is 
then  taken  over  into  the  spiritual  sphere,  and  applied  to  spiritual 
perception.  To  cpwg  to  ev  ool  is  accordingly  equivalent  to  b  bcp- 
d-ak^bg  b  ev  ool.  It  is  next  said  of  the  eye  that  it  is  the  source  of 
light,  which  makes  the  whole  body  light.  For  the  members  of 
the  body  are  so  knit  together  that  each  separate  member  does 
not  need  to  have  an  eye  of  its  own,  but  every  one  has  part  in 
the  light  of  the  one  organ  of  vision,  1  Cor.  xii.  14—  IS.1  But  if 
the  eye  is  to  perform  this  service  for  the  whole  body,  it  must 
not  be  evil,  TcovrtQog.  The  word  novrjoog,  used  thus  of  the  out- 
ward eye,  can  mean  only  diseased,  sickly ;  as  the  people  say,  "a 

1  Hence  the  thought  would  be  still  more  pungently  expressed  thus :  oXov  to 
atofjux  aou  oqjSaXfxo?  Saxon.  Maldonatus:  erit  veluti  oculatum,  nam  oculus 
perexiguus  orbiculus  ita  toti  corpori  necessarium  lumen  prsebet  ut,  cum  oculus 
purus  est,  totum  omnino  corpus  oculus  esse  videatur. 
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lad  eye:"  so,  too,  the  Hebrew  5^;  in  Greek,  novriqwg  t%eiv 
means  %a%wg  £%€iv,  the  opposite  of  vyiaiveiv.  This  must  also 
determine  the  meaning  of  cmlovg.  In  the  sense  of  healthy,  this 
word  occurs  nowhere :  hence  we  may  think  that  it  is  to  be  taken 
here  in  its  proper  sense  (Eisner,  Olshausen),  viz.,  an  eye  that 
does  not  see  double ;  the  eye  which  sees  double  is  diseased ;  and 
so  we  might,  with  Quesnel,  expound  the  words:  "the  heart  which 
knows  but  one  object  of  love,  that  is,  God."  We  must,  how- 
ever, begin  by  inquirinig  what  the  Hebrew  word  is  for  which 
ctTtlovg  is  here  used.  Now,  in  Aquilas  and  in  the  LXX.  we 
find  anlovg  as  the  translation  of  Dn,  IttJ;  =  bloytlrjQog:  this  is, 
however,  related  in  sense  to  integer,  sound,  healthy;  accord- 
ingly, Theophylact  renders  anlovg  and  TtovrjQog  by  vyrfg  and 
voowdrjg.  Accordingly,  the  inward  eye  is  here  declared  to  be 
diseased,  whenever  it  ceases  to  be  directed  towards  the  highest 
good. 

The  clause  to  onoxog  nooov  is  thus  explained  by  Olshausen, 
who  supplements  earl:  "The  condition  of  spiritual  darkness 
is  then  more  fearful  than  bodily  darkness,  than  blindness." 
Meyer:  "If  the  outward  eyesight  is  destroyed,  the  body  is  in 
darkness ;  how  great  then  is  that  (spiritual)  darkness  in  which 
thou  art!"  Thus  Grotius,  Wolzogen,  Olearius,  Baumgarten- 
Crusius,  Neander,  and  De  Wette.  But  may  not  the  compari- 
son be  carried  somewhat  further?  As  in  the  physical  body, 
the  eye  is  the  single  member  which  gives  light  to  all  the  rest, 
which,  without  it,  would  remain  in  darkness,  may  it  not  be  so  also 
in  the  spiritual  sphere?  If  so,  the  darkness  would  denote  the 
blind  appetites  and  passions  of  nature,  which  must  be  permeated 
by  the  light  of  the  loyog.  The  Vulgate  translates :  tenebrse  ipsce, 
which  Jerome  and  Augustine  explain  in  the  sense  just  indicated. 
The  Syriac,  Armenian,  and  Ethiopic  translations  have,  "thy 
darkness,"  i.  e.,  "that  which  in  thee  is  darkness."  Thus  the 
words  are  expounded  by  Euthymius,  Erasmus,  Bucer,  Luther, 
and  Stier.  We  must  then  regard  the  clause  as  supplemented 
thus:  to  oxoTog,  tcogov  o%oTog  tarai!  Erasmus:  si  ratio  ex- 
csecata  id  judicat  imprimis  esse  expetendum,  quod  vel  con- 
temnendum,  vel  neglectui  habendum,  in  quas  tenebras  totum 
hominem  rapiet  ambitio  reliquseque  animi  pertubationes,  quae 
suapte  natura  caliginem  habent!  Luther:  "The  man  who  has 
avarice  in  his  heart,  has  in  his  heart  a  darkness.    But  if  he  goes 
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away  and  flatters  himself  that  he  is  not  avaricious,  and  hood- 
winks his  conscience,  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  him,  then 
is  he  indeed  doubly  in  darkness."  * 

Ver.  24.  The  soundness  of  the  inward  eyesight  consists,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  this,  that  the  true  and  highest  good  be  apprehended 
as  the  only  good :  hence  it  follows,  that  to  this  highest  good  all 
else  must  be  subordinate,  and  that  the  love  of  it  must  take  prece- 
dence of  all  other  love.  Every  species  of  eTia^cpoxEQiteod^ai  in 
the  province  of  religion,  every  attempt  to  give  to  any  other 
thing  a  prominence  and  importance  equal  to  that  highest  good, 
tends  to  impart  to  these  other  coveted  blessings  an  indepedence 
which  does  not  of  right  belong  to  them,  and  to  elevate  them  to 
the  dignity  of  something  divine.  Hence  this  is  called  in  Scrip- 
ture eldcololazQsla  (Col.  iii.  5;  Phil.  iii.  19),  f.ioL%eia,  comp. 
James  iv.  4:  f.ioi%oi  yial  (,ioi%alldeQ,  ovk  (A'dare  bxi  fj  qjilia  xov 
vmO{iov  i'x&Qa  xov  Gsov  eoxiv;  Jovleveiv  denotes  precisely  that 
relation  to  a  good  in  which  the  latter  is  raised  to  the  position  of 
absolute  xvqloq,  being  subordinated  to  no  other  power.  St 
Chrysostom :  ncog  ovv  b  ^^qad{.iy  cptjGL,  nwg  b  3I(6j$  evdoxlfirjoe ; 
fit) (.iol xovg  nlovxovvxag  UTCVfi,  alia  xovg  dovlev  ovxag.  STZEL 
xai  b  *Ico@  jclovoiog  rjv  all  ov%  edovleve  vqi  juauficova,  all!  ei%ev 
avrog  kccI  exQcxrei,  vmi  deojTOTiqg  (ccvtov)  ov  dovlog  rjv.  Also  in 
the  classics,  dovleveiv  xtvl  Ttqayiiaxi  denotes  absolute  devotion 
to  a  thing,  as  in  Plato  (Phaedon.  p.  6Q,  D.;  de  Kepub.  1.  vi. 
494,  D.).  Now,  when  the  things  of  this  world  are  regarded  as 
the  highest  good,  and  are  not  pursued  in  subordination  to  God 
and  His  will,  these  call  forth  efforts  opposed  to  the  Divine  will. 
There  are  thus  two  kuqioi  corresponding  to  the  two  different 
tendencies  of  the  will,  according  as  God  or  the  earthly  good  is 
master.  That  the  two  y.vqloi  indicated  different  tendencies  of  the 
will,  is  plain ;  for,  as  Chrysostom  rightly  observes,  two  masters 
who  had  but  one  will,  were  not  two  but  one :  and  we  know 
that  the  desire  for  earthly  possessions,  whenever  it  becomes  sub- 
ordinated to  the  Divine  will,  by  no  means  excludes  the  desire 
for  heavenly  blessedness.  Now,  two  masters  who  are  so  essen- 
tially unlike  as  God  and  Mammon,  cannot  be  served  together 
without  the  one  being  set  below  the  other,  consequently  subor- 
dinated to  that  other,  and  deprived  of  its  KVQiotrjg:  and  this  is 
true  of  either  of  them,  for  both  lay  claim  to  absolute  master- 
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ship:  so  that  if  God  is  Master,  Mammon  can  no  longer  be  so; 
and  if  Mammon,  then  no  longer  God.  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters  so  essentially  different:  only  one  of  them  can  be  his 
real  lord. 

fO  elg  and  b  exeqag  are  placed  in  opposition  to  each  other; 
and  no  doubt  the  elg  and  the  ezegog  in  the  second  clause  of  the 
verse,  are  the  same  with  those  in  the  first.  We  should  certainly 
have  expected  xov  evog,  which  would  more  clearly  have  referred 
us  back  to  the  preceding  elg :  yet  elg,  without  the  article  here,  is 
intelligible.  With  Meyer,  we  might  understand  it  thus:  "Or 
he  will  hold  to  one  (not  both),  and  despice  the  corresponding 
other."  But  then  it  is  held  by  many,  that  if  xaracpgovslv  is  to 
be  taken  quite  in  the  same  sense  as  /lilgeIv,  and  avTe%£o&ai  in 
the  sense  of  ayanav,  the  sentence  would  be  tautological.  But 
since,  in  modern  parlance,  yiaTayqovelv  is  not  so  strong  as  [uoelv, 
it  was  natural  also  to  regard  avzi%eo&ai  as  feebler  than  ayanav : 
and  accordingly  Grotius,  who  is  followed  by  Kuinol,  translates 
thus :  futurum  enim,  ut  aut  hunc  amet,  ilium  oderit,  aut  certe 
alterum  curet  neglecto  altero.  On  the  other  hand,  several  com- 
mentators (Casaub.  and  Raphel,  followed  by  Schmid  and  Baum- 
garten-Crusius,  who  refer  to  1  Thess.  v.  14)  have  endeavoured 
to  vindicate  for  avTl%ec&aL  a  stronger  meaning  than  ayanav, 
making  the  meaning  of  the  passage  as  follows :  vel  unum  odio 
habebit  alterum  amans,  aut  etiam,  licet  amet  utrumque,  fieri 
poterit,  ut,  dum  in  alterius  voluntate  exsequenda  erit  intentior, 
erga  alterum  se  gerat  negligentius.  But  that  avce%EO&ai,  to 
hold  to  one,  is  a  stronger  expression  than  ayanav,  is  what  cannot 
be  maintained.  If  then  ayanav  and  avxzyEGSai  are  parallel 
expressions,  we  shall  expect  this  to  be  also  the  case  with  Aata- 
(pgovelv  and  f^aaelv;  and  then,  in  order  to  bring  the  sentence  to 
perfect  conformation,  we  shall  not  have  to  intensify  the  idea  of 
YMvacpgovelv,  but  rather  to  modify  that  of  iiioelv.  Since  Bohl 
(Thesaurus  phil.-theol.)  and  Hackspan  (notse  philological),  it 
has  been  commonly  observed  that  the  Hebrew,  in  comparisons, 
would  use  the  positive  expression  "hate,"  where  we  should  rather 
employ  the  negative  one,  "to  think  little  of."  Fritzsche  and 
Meyer,  in  their  philological  rigour,  ignored  this  circumstance, 
and  maintain  the  full  force  of  the  antithesis:  as  does  De  Wette 
in  commenting  on  Rom.  ix.  12,  although  here  he  recognises  the 
correctness  of  the   remark.     But  when   one  account  of  the 
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Saviour's  words  gives,  in  St  Matt.  x.  37,  the  words,  "He  who 
loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  Me,"  and  the  other  (St  Luke 
xiv.  26),  "He  who  cometh  to  Me,  and  hateth  not," — is  not  the 
difference  merely  a  difference  in  expression,  just  as  certainly  as 
is  the  difference  in  the  words  immediately  following  those  just 
quoted,  viz.,  between  "He  is  not  worthy  of  Me,"  and  "he  can- 
not be  My  disciple?"  And  the  following  passages  from  Moses 
render  this  yet  more  evident.  In  Gen.  xxix.  30,  we  read,  ttrtjjp 
tta6a  brfrnara*,  and  in  the  31st  verse,  ns6  ntwstD-^s  'Vn  ttiw. 

r  .....   r  ...  -  1  7  r  ..  T  .  .  . 

Of  course  the  latter  expression  is  to  be  read  by  the  light  of 
the  former. 

Ma^wvag  is  an  expression  occurring  frequently  in  the  Tar- 
gum,  in  rabbinical  and  also  Syriac  writers.1  Augustine:  lu- 
crum Punice  mammon  dicitur :  so,  too,  the  Targum  has  it  for  the 
Hebrew  ysa.  Although  the  word  is  found  spelt  which  double  u  in 
the  codices  and  the  Fathers,  the  spelling  with  one  ft,  as  in  Syriac 
and  Chaldaic,  which  is  found  in  St  Luke  xvi.  9,  is  alone  correct. 
Kegarding  its  derivation,  preference  is  to  be  given  to  the  opinion 
of  Drusius  and  Castellus,  that  it  comes  from  ■}?:«,  and  signifies 
accordingly,  "what  a.  man  puts  his  trust  in;"  after  the  Samaritan 

tl^iS  manens,  sibi  constans.    In  Isa.  xxxiii.  6,   Ps.  xxxviL 

3,  ftJTON  is  translated  by  the  LXX.  drjoavgol,  7tlovzog.  This 
signification  might  also  explain  how  it  happens  that  the  Aramaic 
word  comes  to  be  retained  in  the  Greek  gospels,  viz.,  because 
the  word  served  to  mark  riches  as  the  idol  of  man.  And  doubt- 
less this  is  the  ground  of  the  assertion  of  the  ancients,  that  the 
Syrians  had  a  god  corresponding  to  Plutus,  who  went  by  the 
name  of  Mammon.  This  Tertullian  is  supposed  to  say;  but  in 
the  passage  relating  to  it,  adv.  Marcion.  1.  iv.  c.  33,  nothing  of 
the  kind  occurs.  Schleusner  further  refers  in  proof  of  the 
assertion  to  Barth  (adversariorum  1.  lx.  Francof.  1648).  Barth 
unquestionably,  after  the  example  of  certain  ancient  writers, 
understands  by  Mammon  the  devil:  but,  in  proof  of  this,  he 
quotes  only  Papias  (the  grammarian,  of  the  eleventh  century), 
who  says  in  his  Glossarium:  mammona  daemon  ille  dicitur, 
qui  divitiis  et  lucris  carnalibus  praeest. 

Ver.  25.    On  the  position  of  this  passage  here  and  in  Luke 

1   Assemani,  Biblioth.  orient,  iii.  2,  122,   123. 
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xii.  22,  vide  Introduction,  p.  24.  The  transition  from  the  fore- 
going verse  is  evident.  The  warning  against  devotion  to  the 
quest  of  earthly  possessions,  is  followed  by  the  admonition  to 
make  our  desire  for  the  perishing  goods  of  this  world  subordi- 
nate to  the  great  end  of  life.  Now  the  most  common  excuse 
for  men's  striving  after  earthly  possessions,  is  the  care  they  have 
about  the  necessaries  of  life :  therefore  must  this  care  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  high  end  of  life.  Aug.:  ne  forte,  quamvis 
jam  superflua  non  quaerantur,  propter  ipsa  necessaria  cor  duplice- 
tur.  That  this  is  the  right  aspect  in  which  to  view  the  prohi- 
bition of  [AEqmvav,  is  proved  by  the  tyxelxe  de  rcqtoxovoi  ver.  33. 
Yet  f,ieQi(j,vav  ie  not  equivalent  to  trpeiv,  OTtovdateiv.  The  com- 
mon meaning  of  the  word  is  (although  Meyer  groundlessly  de- 
nies this),  a  restless,  anxious  care;  comp.  /neQfjrjQa,  fie$fw}Qi£&, 
derived  from  (.leqitoi.iaL,  "to  have  a  divided  mind:"  so  in  St 
Luke  x.  41 :  (xeqL(xv^g  %al  xvq^cc^tj  neql  rcoVka.  The  antithesis 
to  this  anxious  concern,  this  oXtyontGxla  (ver.  30),  is  given  in 
the  manner  of  the  light  and  joyous  race  of  birds,  which  have 
no  human  provider,  as,  further  on,  kqIvcc  xov  ayqov,  "the  lilies 
which  no  gardener  tends;"  compare  also  St  Luke  xxi.  34, 
HqjioTE  /? aQrj&wGLv  bfitov  al  Hagdlai  .  .  fX£Qif.ivaig  picoxmaig, 
and  Sirach  xxxiv.  (xxxi.)  1,  ayqvnvia.  tcXovxov  exxrpet  odq^ag 
x.  fj  fi£Qi(.iva  avxov  dcpiGxa  vttvov.  Those  questions,  %l  cpdyco(.iev ; 
xl  Ttlto/Liev;  are  the  questions  of  an  anxious  faintheartedness. 
St  Luke  has  in  addition  the  unmistakeable  expression,  pr)  {.isxe- 
wQi&o&e.  The  only  care  of  which  the  Saviour  speaks  here,  is 
such  as  proceeds  on  the  belief  that  God  does  not  care  (ver.  32; 
1  Peter  v.  7).  The  same  thought  is  to  be  found  in  these  Old 
Testament  word:  "It  is  vain  for  you  to  rise  up  early,  to  sit  up 
late,  to  eat  your  bread  with  care :  to  His  beloved  He  giveth  it 
when  they  sleep :"  Ps.  cxxvii.  2.  Here  the  antithesis  suggests  the 
thought :  we  are  not  so  to  work  as  if  God  could  not  give  it  to  us 
without  our  working  for  it.  The  26th  and  28th  verses  plainly 
show  that  this  admonition,  ^  (.laQLixvyv,  does  not  exclude  work, 
but  rather  presupposes  and  involves  it:  work,  which  is  a  Divine 
appointment  enjoined  as  far  back  as  Gen.  iii.  17.  These  vers. 
26,  28,  contain  this  thought,  that  "even  without  the  means  of 
supporting  life  which  work  supplies  to  you,  the  beasts  and  the 
flowers  receive  nourishment  and  clothing."  And  that  this  is 
indeed  the  case,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  Psalmist,  derived 
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from  his  own  experience,  in  the  words,  "I  have  been  young, 
and  now  am  old,"  etc. :  Ps.  xxxvii.  25.  The  clergyman  will  in- 
deed find  the  comforting  assurance  of  the  text  met  by  the 
sceptical  complaint,  Has  it  then  never  happened  that  a  man 
who  has  sought  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  His  righteous- 
ness, has  died  of  starvation?  And  the  proper  answer  to  this 
cavil  is  assuredly  not  to  be  found  in  De  Wette's  remark,  that 
the  consolation  of  the  text  is  not  to  be  looked  into  too  micro- 
scopically: rather  in  remembering  that  Christ  is  speaking  here 
only  of  the  ordinary  course  of  human  life,  in  which  that  "sow- 
ing, reaping,  and  gathering  into  barns,"  of  which  ver.  26  speaks, 
can  take  place.  Assuredly,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  he 
who  strives  after  the  righteousness  of  God, — which  dty.atoavvr], 
of  course,  includes  diligence  in  his  calling  in  life, — will  experi- 
ence the  truth  of  the  consolation  of  the  text :  for  extraordinary 
cases  there  are  other  extraordinary  texts  of  consolation. 

The  exhortation  is  based,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  reflec- 
tion: He  who  gives  the  greater,  is  He  likely  to  withhold  the 
lesser  gift?  Luther:  "Who  can  conceive  greater  folly  than 
for  a  man  to  be  careful  about  what  he  is  to  eat  and  to  drink, 
who  has  no  care  about  where  he  is  to  get  his  body  and  his 
soul?"  lFv%i)  is  the  animal  soul,  the  principle  of  life:  hence 
Luther  and  De  Wette  translate  "life."  Bengel:  cibo  susten- 
tatur  anima  in  corpore,  quod  ipsum  cibo  pascitur:  veste  corpus 
solum  tegitur.  This  reflection  is  carried  out  in  vers.  26 — 30, 
with  an  intervening  argument  at  the  close  of  ver.  26.  In  ver. 
31,  we  are  recalled  to  the  admonition  of  ver.  25.  Let  us  sum 
up  the  various  arguments  here  given  in  support  of  the  frf 
ftegmvav:  they  are  the  following: — 1.  He  who  has  given  the 
greater,  the  body  and  the  life,  shall  He  not  also  bestow  the 
lesser,  to  wit,  the  means  to  support  that  body  and  that  life? 
2.  Does  He  not  actually  do  this  in  the  case  of  the  creatures 
around  you,  of  beasts  and  of  flowers,  although  these  cannot  use, 
for  this  purpose  the  means  of  working  which  are  placed  at  your 
disposal?  3.  Besides,  human  care  and  concern  cannot  accom- 
plish anything  without  the  help  of  God.  4.  Your  necessities 
are  known  unto  God. 

Vers.  26,  27.   Arguing  a  majori  ad  minus,  ver.  25  had  shown 
that  God,   who  had  been   pleased  to  bestow   on  man  body 

25 
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and  life,  could  not  leave  him  destitute  of  the  means  of  support- 
ing them.  The  consideration  is  now  further  confirmed  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  orders  of  being  beneath  man,  which,  although  they 
have  no  power  to  use  the  means  of  work,  are  yet  maintained 
by  God.  Now,  that  God  can  support  life  even  without  work, 
is  a  statement  which  assumes  that  work  is  for  man  the  ap- 
pointed means  by  which  life  is  to  be  supported:  this  sufficiently 
refutes  the  foolish  notion,  that  the  text  recommends  a  slothful 
passivity,  which  would  manifest  the  strength  of  faith  by  a  total 
suspension  of  labour.  With  regard  to  the  means  by  which  the 
life  of  animals  is  upheld,  viz.,  brute-instinct,  this  is  a  subject 
which,  the  more  it  is  studied,  the  more  worthy  of  admiration 
will  it  appear  (see  Kirby's  Animal  Kingdom,  1838).  Luther: 
"Here  He  supplements  the  admonition  by  an  example  and  illus- 
tration, to  the  shame  and  confusion  of  all  that  miserable  avarice 
and  gluttony,  and  to  draw  us  from  them,  and  show  us  what  we 
ourselves  are;  and  that  He  may  make  us  ashamed  of  ourselves, 
to  think  that,  although  we  are  so  much  higher  and  nobler  and 
better  than  the  fowls  of  the  air,  inasmuch  as  we  are  lords  not 
alone  of  them,  but  of  all  things  which  He  has  created  to  serve 
us,  we  yet  have  not  faith  to  trust  Him' to  feed  us.  And  yet 
shall  not  He  who  maintains  the  smallest  bird,  yes,  and  the 
meanest  worm  of  the  dust,  our  humblest  servants,  and  who, 
without  any  care  or  thought  of  theirs — for  they  can  gather  in 
nought,  nor  make  any  provision  for  their  wants,  nor  sow,  nor 
reap  what  is  sown — daily  gives  them  food, — shall  not  He  also 
supply  the  wants  of  His  children?"  The  argument  is  further 
strengthened,  ver.  27,  by  the  reflection,  that  all  our  care  is 
useless  and  ineffectual. 

In  these  sayings  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  a  healthy  ap- 
preciation of  the  manifestations  of  nature,  both  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Similar  to  this  is  the  train  of  thought 
in  some  of  the  Psalms;  e.g.,  on  the  care  of  God  for  beasts  in 
Ps.  civ.  27,  cxlvii.  9,  compare  Job  xxxviii.  41.  But  this  love 
of  nature,  and  these  allusions  to  her  operations,  were  something 
very  uncongenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  pharisaic  religion.  Of 
Gamaliel  it  is  recorded,  as  an  exceptional  case,  that  he  was  a 
lover  of  the  beauties  of  nature. — The  Saviour  makes  use  of  the 
animal  kingdom  to  illustrate  the  care  of  God  in  providing  food, 
as  subsequently  He  adduces  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  exemplify 
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His  care  to  clothe.  Instead  of  the  genus  tcc  nzxuvd,  St  Luke 
has  here  a  species,  the  ravens  (xii.  24) :  a  circumstance  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  inferior  degree  of  originality 
of  his  account  (see  p.  24).  The  Genitive,  tov  ovqccvov,  denotes 
generally  the  relation  of  participation:  the  birds,  "whose  ele- 
ment is  the  air;"  as  elsewhere  we  read:  "the  beasts  of  the 
field,"  "the  fish  of  the  sea."  The  addition  tov  ovgavov  is  not 
superfluous :  it  helps  us  to  realize  the  careless  freedom  of  these 
creatures,  as  further  on  to.  yioiva  tov  lay  gov  is  used  with  similar 
import.  These  animals  cannot,  like  man,  procure  for  them- 
selves food  by  labour,  and  yet  they  are  fed  by  the  hand  of  Him 
who  is  called  the  Father  of  men  (6  7caTtjg  v^i  wv,  comp.  this  v^wv 
in  chap.  x.  29).  The  labour  relative  to  food  is  mentioned  in  its 
three  principial  functions,  of  sowing,  reaping,  and  gathering  into 
barns.  Hilary  gives  the  following  allegorical  interpretation :  The 
fowls  of  the  air  are,  according  to  Eph.  ii.  2,  the  unclean  spirits ; 
the  lilies  are  the  good  angels,  who,  without  their  own  exertions, 
enjoy  in  eternal  innocence  the  glory  of  God;  the  grass  destined 
for  the  oven  represents  the  heathen  doomed  to  damnation. 

In  ver.  27  the  argument  is  enforced  by  the  consideration, 
that  care  is  moreover  bootless,  it  can  accomplish  nothing. 
'HkcMa  has  a  twofold  signification:  stature,  or  length  of  life. 
It  is  rendered  stature  in  the  Vulgate  and  in  the  Syriac  version, 
by  Chrysostom,  Erasmus  in  his  Paraphrase,  Luther,  Calvin, 
Beza,  Grotius,  Fritzsche;  the  other  meaning,  of  "length  of 
life,"  is  ascribed  to  it  here  by  Erasmus  in  his  Annotationes, 
Gusset  (Vesp.  Gron.  p.  398),  Hammond,  Wettstein,  and  all 
recent  commentators,  except  Fritzsche.  Meyer  thinks  that  the 
context  speaks  for  the  translation,  "length  of  life,"  because  we 
read  previously  of  Too(prh  the  support  of  life.  In  any  case  this 
consideration  is  decisive  in  favour  of  this  interpretation,  that 
here  is  manifestly  meant  a  small  measure;  but  a  yard  of  ad- 
ditional height  to  one's  stature  would  form  a  very  considerable 
addition:  compare  in  chap.  v.  36,  ov  dvvaoai  (xlav  Tgi%a  levxrjv 
r}  iillaivav  noii]oai.  Moreover  the  clause  added  in  St  Luke 
xii.  2Q  points  to  the  capacity  to  do  a  small  thing:  el  ovv  ovde 
ildxiOTOv  dvvao&e,  tl  negl  twv  Xolttwv  fiegif,ivaTe;  With  regard 
to  the  figurative  application  of  this  measure  by  yards  to  the 
length  of  life,  Fritzsche  says  we  have  no  decided  examples  of 
the  practice  in  classic  writers:   something  similar,  indeed,   he 
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says,  occurs  in  their  writings,  but  only  by  way  of  jest.  Yet 
life  was  often  regarded  as  a  stadium  (Job  ix.  25;  Acts  xiii.  25; 
2  Tim.  iv.  7).  Also  in  Ps.  xxxix.  5,  man's  life  is  compared  to 
a  hand-breadth  (rnnsta).  Compare  the  following  passages  from 
the  classics:  Diogenes  Laert.  8,  16,  07U&a[irj  %ov  plov;  Alcaeus 
in  Athenseus  1.  x.  c.  7,  daKwlog  ctfxtqa ;  Mimnermus  in  Stobaeus, 
Sermones  tit.  98,  ed.  Gaisf.  T.  iii.  282,  fyielg  ....  nijiviov 
ettl  %q6vov  av&eoiv  rfrrjQ  tBQTiOfxe^a. 

Vers.  28 — 30.  With  reference  to  clothing,  the  Saviour  might 
a  second  time  have  taken  an  illustration  from  the  animal  king- 
dom; for  instance,  He  might  have  alluded  to  the  peacock,  as 
Solon  did  to  Croesus  when  he  sought  to  humble  him:  but  the 
figure  He  selects  is  more  tender,  and  at  the  same  time  better 
suits  His  purpose.  For  He  points  out  the  glorious  adornment 
in  which  one  of  the  most  unassuming  of  the  products  of  creation 
is  invested.  The  lily,  which  in  this  country  is  usually  white, 
in  the  East  is  more  commonly  red,  orange,  and  yellow:  its 
finest  species  is  the  Crown  Imperial,  kqivov  ftaoilixov.  In  the 
East  it  grows  wild  in  the  fields :  specially  in  Palestine  were  the 
broad,  fertile  pasture-lands  on  the  plain  of  Sharon  covered  with 
it:  comp.  Cant.  ii.  1,  and  Iken  de  lilio  saronitico,  dissertatt. 
Tom.  ii.  The  ancient  classic  poets,  too,  sing  the  beauty  of  the 
lily,  with  the  epithets  alba,  Candida,  argentea.  Now  the  glory 
of  the  clothing  of  this  flower  is  all  the  more  striking,  when  we 
think  how  poor  and  trivial  is  its  life :  it  grows  wild  (kqivcc  tov 
ayQov);  it  comes  speedily  to  bloom,  and  as  quickly  fades.  Often 
in  the  East,  one  south  wind  sweeping  across  the  plain  will,  in 
four  and  twenty  hours,  leave  all  its  beauty  faded,  parched,  and 
dead  (Ps.  xc.  5,  6;  1  Peter  i.  24;  Horace,  Carm.  i.  36,  16  [breve 
lilium]) ;  and  when  the  dried  grass  is  gathered  to  heat  the  baker's 
oven,  then  is  the  withered  lily  gathered  among  it.  Jerome, 
Thren.  5,  10;  solebant  autem  furni  incendi  non  tantum  rama- 
libus  arborum,  sed  et  floribus,  postquam  exaruerunt,  quemad- 
modum  et  paleis  et  lolio.  For  %6qxoq  in  ver.  30  comprehends 
the  whole  class  of  plants  which  grow  in  the  field  and  meadow, 
and  thus  includes  also  the  flowers,  like  Tim,  ate*. — We  might 
(with  the  auct.  op.  imp.)  regard  kotzioiv  and  vrfteiv  as  denoting, 
the  one,  the  labour  of  men,  the  other,  that  of  women,  for  in 
2  Tim.  ii.  6  aojilciv  is  used  of  field-labour.     The  reference 
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is,  however,  rather  to  the  different  tasks  of  the  planting  and 
preparing  of  the  flax  for  clothing;  the  meaning  is  thus:  "the 
flowers  cannot  prepare  themselves  their  clothing."  The  varied 
colours  of  the  flowers  are,  so  to  speak,  their  robe,  just  as  it  is 
said  of  man's  mortal  body,  that  it  shall  put  on  ddavaoia  (1  Cor. 
xv.  54).  This  glorious  vestment  of  the  lily  is  now  brought  into 
comparison  with  the  Jewish  ideal  of  glory.  As  such  Solomon  and 
Esther  were  regarded :  Solomon's  magnificence,  and  particularly 
his  ivory  throne,  are  dwelt  upon  in  1  Kings  x.  18  ff. ;  2  Chron. 
ix.  17.  (On  the  latter  compare  Cassel,  "Weltgeschichtliche 
Fragmente,"  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Erfurt,  1853.)  Ovds,  not  even,  marks  out  king  Solomon  as 
the  height  of  human  glory.  By  doga  we  are  to  understand  the 
whole  royal  solemn  magnificence  of  the  king  in  state, — more 
especially,  however,  the  rich,  gold-embroidered  robe  of  royalty. 
The  reader  may  compare  Sirach  1.  8,  where  it  is  said  of  the 
high-priest  Simon,  who  has  been  previously  compared  to  the 
rose  and  the  lily:  sv  rw  avaka^avuv  ccvtov  gtoItjv  do^r]g,  yial 
evdidvcuECdai  avrov  GvvreXeiav  Y.av%rj(,iaTog,  iv  avafidoei  S-vGi- 
ccott]qIov  aylov  edo^aae  TteQi^olrjv  ayida^tarog. — cQg  civ,  Bengel: 
quodvis,  nedum  uti  sertum.     Tovzcov,  deiycTiyiwg. 

Vers.  31,  32.  In  these  verses  our  Lord  resumes  the  exhortation 
of  ver.  25,  and  censures  the  state  of  mind  of  which  He  speaks. 
That  is  represented  as  characteristic  of  the  heathen.  To  what 
extent  is  this  to  be  so  regarded?  The  answer  to  the  question 
must  be  determined  by  the  view  take  of  the  causal  relation 
expressed  by  the  twofold  ydq.  According  to  some  writer,  both 
the  /^-clauses  give  the  ground  of  the  admonition, — the  one 
giving  the  principal  ground,  the  other  a  subordinate:  so  Coc- 
ceius;  recently  Fritzsche,  Wahl,  Kauffer,  and  Meyer  (2d 
edition).  Such  a  use  of  ydg  to  introduce  a  second  reason  is 
certainly  classical  (Bornemann  ad  Xen.  symp.  iv.  55;  Krueger, 
griechische  Grammatik,  §  69,  14,  2).  The  Hebrew  ^  is  also 
used  similarly  (Gesenius,  thesaurus,  p.  679,  and  further  on  to 
chap.  vii.  14).  But  we  are  not  warranted  in  assuming  such  a 
use  here,  any  more  than  in  St  Matt.  xxiv.  27,  28,  to  which 
passage  Kauffer  refers:  comp.  Kom.  viii.  6.  For  if  we  are  to 
assume  that  this  is  regarded  as  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
heathen,  that  they  have  not  the  knowledge  of  God  (1  Thess.  iv. 
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5),  then  the  second  causal  clause  must  be  viewed  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  first:  "You  believe,  indeed,  truly  in  a  heavenly 
Father,  who  is  concerned  about  the  affairs  of  men."  Auct. 
op.  imp. :  gentes,  quae  vitas  suas  incerto  duci  eventu  sestimant. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  certainly  true  that  a  marked  feature  of 
the  heathen  world  was,  that  they  lived  only  for  the  present: 
and  even  Goethe  (Winkelmann's  Leben,  S.  397)  gives  this  as 
its  great  characteristic.  Chrysostom  says:  ra  sd-vrj,  olg  b  itovog 
ajtag  yiard  zov  tvccqovto:  (ilov,  olg  loyog  ovdeig  Tteql  rwv  [isX- 
Xovtcov  ovSe  zvvoia  tcov  ovqavwv. — As,  according  to  ver.  8,  our 
Lord's  disciples  are  to  pray,  although  their  heavenly  Father 
knows  their  wants,  so  His  care  of  them  cannot  supersede  their 
working. 

Ver.  33.  The  leading  thought  of  the  whole  passage,  from 
ver.  19,  is  here  summed  up  and  expressed  in  a  command.  To 
the  question  concerning  what  is  the  highest  good,  Christian 
ethics  has,  especially  since  St  Augustine,  replied,  that  the  highest 
good  is  God, — more  definitely,  is  fellowship  with  God, — and  the 
realization  of  the  Divine  idea  of  man  by  means  of  such  fellow- 
ship with  God.  But  this  end  is  not  attained  by  any  man  as 
isolated  and  alone,  but  by  each  one  solely  as  a  member  of  that 
organized  body  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  perfection  of  which 
is  referred  to  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  (ver.  10)  and  1  Cor.  xv.  28. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  restoration  of  the  will  of  man  to 
harmony  with  God,  every  blessing  is  involved:  accordingly,  the 
righteousness  of  that  kingdom  is  pre-eminently  brought  for- 
ward. To  this  righteousness  reference  had  already  been  made  in 
chap.  v.  20.  Unquestionably  diKccioovvrj  is  not  here  to  be  under- 
stood to  mean  the  rightheousness  of  faith,  as  by  Luther,  Calov, 
Crusius,  and  Stier:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  fruit  of  that 
righteousness  of  faith,  viz.,  the  righteousness  of  the  life,  of 
which  St  Paul  himself  speaks  (Rom.  viii.  4,  v.  18,  21):  this  is 
recognised  even  by  the  Lutheran  divines,  Sarcerius,  Hunnius, 
Bengel,  who  refer  to  Rom.  xiv.  17.  Bengel:  coelestis  cibus  et 
potus  opponitur  terreno.  Still  more  emphatic  would  this  diyiaio- 
avvrj  be,  if,  according  to  Codex  B.,  we  were  to  read,  with 
Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  ttjv  dixcuoovvrjv  xai  ttjv  ^aailelav 
aiTov.  But  that  ftaoileia  is  the  leading  idea  here,  is  seen  from 
St  Luke  xii.  31,   where  we  have  only  ^telze  rrjv  paoileiav 
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avzov,  and  from  Rom.  xiv.  17,  ov  ydg  Igzlv  ry  ftaaiL  zov  Qeov 
PQtoGig  %.  irooig,  dlld  dmaioavvrj. 

IlQOGzi&Eodm  denotes  the  nQoodo^ta,  {uzqov  7tQoo&rf/.rig 
(Tobit  v.  16,  xii.  1;  Epictetus  i.  8,  9);  Latin,  corollarium,  man- 
tissa, superpondium,  that  which  was  given  in  addition  to  the  pur- 
chase or  the  loan, — so  to  speak,  "into  the  bargain."  Strictly 
taken,  the  idea  of  this  additional  gift  corresponds  to  the  kqwzov 
here  used,  which  term  certainly  seems  to  authorize  a  relative 
seeking  after  other  things.  On  this  very  account,  probably, — 
because  the  7tqwzov  seems  to  allow  this,— it  was  omitted  in 
Cod.  61,  Ethiop.,  opus  imp.  Stier  would  explain  away  this 
meaning  of  nqtozov  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  Bengel,  who 
remarks :  qui  id  primum  quserit,  mox  id  unum  quseret.  Yet  all 
that  the  tcqujtov  is  intended  to  indicate  is,  that  all  other  striving 
is  to  be  subordinated  to  this,  as  ver.  24  has  already  shown  that 
this  requirement  is  paramount:  and  in  this  view,  the  thought, 
that  everything  else  is  given  as  something  over  and  above,  may 
be  taken  in  a  literal  acceptation.  In  this  sense,  says  St  Augus- 
tin:  hcec  omnia  apponentur  vobis — ne  cum  ista  quseritis  illinc 
avertamini,  aut  ne  duos  fines  constituatis,  ut  et  regnum  Dei 
propter  se  appetatis  et  ista  necessaria,  sed  hsec  (terrena)  potius 
propter  illud,  ita  vobis  non  deerunt. 

The  promise  that  piety  shall  be  accompanied  with  all  other 
blessings,  is  also  expressed  in  1  Tim.  iv.  8 ;  St  Mark  x.  30.  And, 
as  a  concrete  ratification  of  the  same  thought,  may  be  adduced 
the  Divine  reply  to  Solomon's  prayer  for  wisdom,  1  Kings  iii.  11 
et  seqq.:  "Because  thou  hast  asked  this  thing,  and  hast  not 
asked  for  thyself  long  life ;  neither  hast  asked  riches  for  thyself, 
nor  hast  asked  the  life  of  thine  enemies,— lo,  I  have  given  thee 
a  wise  and  understanding  heart —and  I  have  also  given  thee 
that  which  thou  hast  not  asked,  both  riches  and  honour."  We 
may  accordingly  well  regard  as  a  further  amplification  of  the 
words  of  Christ,  the  remark  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom, 
i.  346),  and  of  Origen  (T.  iii.  de  la  Rue,  p.  762):  alzeize  zd 
lieydXa  xai  zd  (.irtgd  v{iiv  7tQ0Gze&rjGezaiy  yiai  curette,  zd  inov- 
qdvicc  K<xl  zd  eniyeiu  nqoGzefrriGezm  v(.uv. 

Ver.  34.  In  ver.  33  we  have  seen  the  leading  thought  of 
the  whole  passage  condensed  and  expressed.  That  the  admoni- 
tion is  repeated  here,  can  only  be  with  a  direct  practical  purpose. 
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What  strikes  one  in  this  verse,  however,  is,  that  to  the  f.iegifxva 
is  assigned  a  wider  sphere  of  influence,  inasmuch  as  it  is  pro- 
hibited here  also  as  regards  the  morrow,  the  future.  Moreover 
the  motive  on  which  the  argument  is  here  based  is  more  trivial, 
as  it  regards  only  individual  interest.  But  then  the  form  of  this 
utterance  is  so  thoroughly  Oriental,  so  fresh,  so  popular,  that  it 
cannot  in  the  least  have  destroyed  the  impression  of  the  passage, 
if  spoken  precisely  as  it  occurs  in  the  text:  a  remark  which 
applies  to  the  whole  discourse  as  reported  by  St  Matthew.  St 
Luke  omits  the  saying;  but  this  is  only  an  additional  proof  of 
the  less  perfect  character  of  his  account  of  this  whole  passage, 
from  ver.  19. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  remove  the  apparent  incon- 
gruity by  a  forced  exegesis.  According  to  the  auctor  op.  imp., 
the  crastinum  means  what  is  superfluum,  and  aqueiov  k.t.L  he 
forcibly  explains:  superflua  quantacunque  congregaveris,  ilia  se- 
ipsa  curabunt.  Te  quidem  non  eis  fruente,  ipsa  autem  invenient 
dominos  multos,  qui  ea  procurent  sicut  placuerit  ipsis.  Accord- 
ing to  St  Augustine,  the  crastinum  is  the  temporale,  simply,  non 
enim  dicitur  crastinus  dies,  nisi  in  tempore,  ubi  prseterito  suc- 
cedit  futurum.  The  explanation  he  subjoins  of  f)  ovqlov  f,ieqi^i- 
v/joei  %a  wvtrjg  is  acute  but  subtle:  ut,  cum  oportuerit,  sumas 
cibum  vel  potum  vel  indumentum,  cum  ipsa  scilicet  necessitous 
urgere  cosperit,  aderunt  enim  hsec,  quia  novit  pater  noster,  quod 
horum  omnium  indigeamus.  Maldonatus  thinks  there  is  here  an 
allusion  to  the  prayer  for  daily  bread;  hence  what  is  added  here 
he  supposes  to  be  a  sollicitudo  petendi  a  Deo  quam  industria 
nostra  quserendi. 

If  we  are  to  expound  the  passage  argute,  we  might  certainly 
say  that  care  really  concerns  itself  always  with  the  morrow,  if 
by  this  we  understand  generally  the  future;  for  the  present 
moment  engages  all  the  energies  of  the  soul  by  the  xaxt'a  (i.e., 
the  occupations)  which  belongs  to  it  (similarly  Olshausen). 
But  then,  if  ccvqwv  really  comprehends  a  longer  period  than 
merely  the  next  day,  then  it  does  not  mean  a  shorter.  Further, 
if  xax/a  expresses  more  than  occupation,  then,  in  contrast  to  the 
f.itqi(.iva  of  the  following  day,  it  denotes  that  fusQifiva  which  is 
connected  with  the  labour  of  the  present  day.  Hence  Jansenius 
more  correctly:  ne  putaremus,  quoniam  praecepit,  ne  simus 
solliciti,  non  debere  nos  laboribus  parare  quae  ad  victum  et  ves- 
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titum  sunt  necessaria,  quotes  labor es  non  possunt  omnino  esse  sine 
aliqua  cura  et  sollicitudine,  totam  hanc  de  abjicienda  sollicitudine 
doctrinam  terminaturus,  tandem  infert:  nolite  ergo,  etc.  In  the 
same  sense  writes  Chrysostom,  making  allusion  to  the  petition 
for  daily  bread  in  ver.  11 :  oneq  ovv  xcu  ivzav&a  Ttoiel.  ov  yctQ 
sine,  f,irj  {.ieQi[ivr]GrjT£,  alia,  (xi)  fieqifxvr orjTe  vtvsq  rrjg  avqiov, 
bf.tov  "/tal  rrjv  elevd-eqiav  fyuv  7taqe%o)v  y,al  ttjv  tpvxyv  fyiwv 
7TQ0Grjlwv  Tolq  avayyiaioTegoig.  But  if  from  the  permission  of 
f.ieQijtiva  for  the  present  day,  we  would  infer  that  idqipva  cannot 
then  denote  an  anxious  care,  the  inference  is  not  admissible;  for 
even  the  xax/a  which  is  ascribed  to  the  present  day,  suggests  the 
idea  of  some  anxiety  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  day. 
This  xax/a  involves  the  element  of  care ;  and  if  our  Lord  allows 
the  present  day  to  have  its  xax/a,  we  can  rightly  interpret  His 
meaning  only  by  bearing  in  mind,  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  character  of  a  popular  speaker  to  content  himself  oc- 
casionally with  reducing  a  sin  to  its  minimum,  especially  when, 
as  in  the  present  discourse,  He  has  shown  that  carefulness  should 
really  be  entirely  done  away  with.  A  disquietude  which  is  con- 
fined to  the  present  day  and  its  concerns,  would  at  least  diminish 
with  its  every  fleeting  hour.  Bengel :  qui  hoc  discet,  curas  tan- 
dem a  die  ad  horam  contrahet,  vel  plane  dediscet.  By  (neqi^tva 
we  are  not  to  understand  all  care  and  foresight,  but  only  anxious 
carefulness.  Else  our  Lord  violated  His  own  precept  not  to 
care  for  the  morrow,  by  having  a  ylcooo6yiof.iev  (St  John  xii.  6). 
Else  was  Joseph  wrong  in  laying  in  his  stock  of  corn  (Gen.  xli.) ; 
and  Solomon's  allusion  to  the  example  of  the  ant  (Prov.  vi.  6) 
must  be  held  to  be  a  mistake.  The  Saviour's  use,  here,  of  the 
inferior  motive  of  self-interest,  could  be  disapproved  only  if  the 
highest  motive  were  passed  by.  Now,  however,  that  He  has 
done  full  justice  to  that  higher  motive,  we  cannot  fail  to  see,  in 
this  allusion  to  the  meaner  one,  something  very  human:  it  is  an 
expression  of  the  Saviour's  sympathy  with  the  daily  care  of  man. 
Very  different  is  Eisner's  idea  of  the  passage :  he  would  explain 
xax/a  morally,  as  the  vice  of  (.dqi^tva  which,  out  of  indulgence 
to  human  weakness,  is  allowed  for  the  day,  but  confined  by 
aQKSTov  to  a  certain  measure. 

Wettstein,  Paulus,  and  others  abound  in  parallel  quotations 
from  Horace,  as:  carpe  diem,  quam  minime  credulus  postero, 
and:  lsetus  in  prsesens  animus,  quod  ultra  est,  oderit  curare. 
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But  between  a  want  of  care  which  springs  from  the  thought- 
less vanity  of  the  Epicurean  fyieQopioi,  and  that  which  has  its 
source  in  the  knowledge  that  "your  heavenly  Father  knoweth 
that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things,"  what  can  there  be  in 
common?  The  one  philosophy  throws  care  to  the  winds,  the 
other  casts  it  upon  the  Lord  (1  Peter  v.  7).  Rightly  then  says 
Olearius :  Verbis  igitur  non  sensu  plerasque  illas  sententias  cum 
salutari  salvatoris  doctrina  conspirare  arbitramur.  Hilary  well 
remarks:  The  freedom  from  care  which  Christ  commends  in- 
curia  sollicitudinis  relaxatse  non  negligentice  est  sed  fidei. 

CH  avQiov  is  commonly  regarded  as  denoting  the  future  gene- 
rally. What  holds  good  for  the  morrow,  holds  good  also  for  the 
future  the  general.  But  we  must  not  blunt  the  point  of  the 
apophthegm  by  regarding  ccvqiov  here  as  merely  a  vague  term 
for  the  future:  it  is  rather  to-morrow  as  opposed  to  to-day. 
The  prosopopoeia  by  which  the  day  is  represented  as  caring  for 
its  own  wants,  is  full  of  meaning :  the  idea  is,  that  within  the 
sphere  of  each  new  day,  new  means  of  help  are  in  wainting  for 
us, — a  truth  which  many  biographies,  such  as  those  of  Francke, 
Stilling,  amply  illustrate  for  Christian  edification.  Zwingli: 
adferet  crastinus  dies  eas  res,  pro  quibus  tu  sollicitus  es,  ut 
videas  Deum  tui  curam  gerere.  Chrysostom :  oxav  ds  kfyfl,  on 
rj  avgiov  ^eg^ivrjoei  tceqI  savcrjg,  ov%  wg  zrjg  fjjusQag  ^ieQif.ivc6arjg 
Tavrd  cptjOiv,  alfi  ejtel  Tiqdg  drjfiiov  arelioTeQOv  b  loyog  rjv  avrij), 
(3ovX6f.ievog  sii(perciY,toT£QOv  ixoirjGm  to  Xeyofxevov,  TCQOQWTtOTtoiu- 
xai  tov  Kctigov,  xara  ttjv  t&v  7toll(bv  owrj&eiav  g)&eyyo^i€vog 
7iqog  avrovg.  The  genuinely  Oriental  character  of  such  pro- 
sopopoeia is  shown  by  Schultens  on  Job  iii.  3,  and  by  Gesenius 
on  Isa.  viii.  23.  Cod.  B.  G.  L.  S.  read  eavrrjg  merely,  and  after 
them  (Cod.  A.  C.  D.  being  here  incomplete),  Griesbach,  Lachm., 
Tischend.  adopt  this  reading.  A  few  codices  minores  have 
kavrrjv,  sccvtj),  tzeqI  eavrrjg:  the  Latin  translations,  ipse  cogi- 
tabit,  or  ipse  cogitabit  sibi,  or  de  se  cogitabit.  If  rd  tavTrjg 
had  been  the  original  reading,  these  alterations  would  assuredly 
never  have  arisen.  Yet  there  was  occasion  for  them,  for  the 
construction  of  (xeqi^v  with  the  Genitive,  although  not  with- 
out analogy  in  the  use  of  the  language  (Bernhardy,  Syntax, 
S.  176),  is  not  usual. — Kaxict,  evil,  denotes  not  so  much  the 
(.tiQL^iva  itself,  as  that  by  which  it  is  called  forth.  The  Vulgate 
has  malitia;  on  account  of  which,  Augustine  finds  an  allusion 
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here  to  labour  considered  as  penal ;  but  Tertullian  rendered  it 
more  correctly  by  vexatio:  for  even  in  the  classics  xaxia,  za- 
TtmtjS  signify  misfortune,  ^qkbtov,  adjective  in  the  neuter, 
construed  with  feminine  substantive,  is  "something  sufficing:" 
in  Latin  also  it  is  often  so  used,  chiefly  (according  to  Kuhner 
griech.  Gramm.  ii.  S.  45)  in  maxims  and  proverbs. 


'     CHAPTER  VII. 

SUNDRY     ADMONITIONS. 

Vers.  1—12. 

That  there  is  no  connection  of  thought  to  be  traced  in  the 
first  twelve  verses  of  this  chapter  (comp.  Introduction,  p.  23),  is 
admitted  by  the  older  commentators,  Calvin,  Bucer,  Pellicanus, 
Chemnitz,  Maldonatus,  Jansenius,  as  well  as  by  most  recent 
writers.  A  few  have  indeed  attempted  to  discover  here  a  con- 
secutive train  of  thought.  According  to  Olshausen,  the  con- 
necting idea  of  the  passage  is:  "to  set  forth  the  character  of 
the  disciples  of  the  Messiah  in  its  peculiar  features  as  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  prevailing  ideas,  in  order  that  He  might  thus  exhibit 
what  is  new  and  Divine  in  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel."  But 
the  same  might  be  said,  with  equal  truth,  of  many  other  sections 
of  this  discourse.  Stier  says,  there  is  here  a  sudden  but  in- 
tentional transition  from  a  reference  to  inward  feelings,  to  a 
reference  to  outward  demeanour.  According  to  Baumgarten- 
Crusius,  the  object  of  our  Lord  in  chap.  vi.  1—18  was  to  rebuke 
hypocrisy ;  in  vi.  19 — 34,  to  rebuke  covetousness ;  while  in  this 
passage,  vii.  1 — 12,  He  exposes  the  sin  of  arrogance.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  the  view  here  taken  of  vi.  19 — 34  is  plainly  incorrect, 
while  in  the  seventh  chap.,  vers.  7 — 11  have  manifestly  nothing  to 
do  with  arrogance.  Ewald  thinks  the  object  here  is,  that  the 
Christian,  having  been  instructed  in  the  perfect  religion,  may 
be  taught  "to  treat  those  who  are  less  enlightened  with  a  pro- 
per measure  of  reserve."  Nor  can  it,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
maintained,  that  here  a  different  class  of  hearers  is  addressed. 
According  to  the  author  of  the  opus  imperfectum,  in  vers. 
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1 — 6,  Christ  addresses  Himself  chiefly  to  the  teachers,  conse- 
quently the  Apostles:  this  idea  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
by  ver.  6,  which  certainly  has  a  special  reference  to  the  teachers 
of  the  truth.  Yet  must  the  isolated  utterances  which  make  up 
this  section  have  found  a  place  in  the  discourse  as  originally  de- 
livered, since  at  least  vers.  1 — 15  occur  in  St  Luke's  account.  If 
now  we  are  to  pronounce  conjecturally  upon  the  subject  of  this 
section  of  the  sermon,  we  shall  find  a  clue  in  the  12th  verse,  if 
we  do  not,  with  Ewald,  displace  it.  (See  p.  292.)  That  verse 
seems  to  bear  the  character  of  a  final  summary  of  one's  duties 
towards  one's  neighbour :  this,  then,  we  may  suppose  to  be  the 
general  subject  of  the  section.  With  regard  to  ver.  5,  although 
much  in  that  verse  also  bears  upon  this  subject,  yet  unquestion- 
ably it  occurs  there  as  a  rebuke  of  pharisaic  righteousness: 
vers.  7 — 11,  however,  belong  to  this  subject;  for  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  a  final  reference  to  that  source  from  whom  alone 
the  power  to  keep  these  commands  proceeds. 

Vers.  1,  2.  These  verses  are  not  to  be  viewed  apart.  They 
form  with  vers.  3 — 5  one  connected  thought.  It  is  self-evident 
that  the  prohibition  of  xqlvslv  does  not  mean  that  we  are  never 
to  pronounce  upon  the  conduct  of  others:  kqlvsiv  is  expressly 
required  where  church-discipline  is  necessary,  as  we  find  in  St 
Matt,  xviii.  15 — 17;  1  Cor.  v.  12.  That  what  is  meant  here  is 
a  faulty  judgment,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  words,  ev 
c|»  yaq  nqifiau,  k.t.X.,  point  to  an  unjust  standard  of  judgment; 
and  likewise  from  this,  that  in  ver.  3  {tots  dta^lexpeig),  in  op- 
position to  a  wrong  judgment,  a  right  judgment  is  placed  and 
authorized.  The  only  question  here  is  the  lexical  one,  as  to 
whether  kqlvsiv  is  to  be  taken  as  meaning  judging  with  some 
other  notio  adjuncta,  or  whether  we  are  to  accept  the  meaning 
condemning.  The  former  is  held  by  Chrysostom:  ftr)  TcixQog 
ytvov  diKaorrjg  (with  the  addition,  that  our  Lord  is  not  speak- 
ing of  gross  transgressions);  Bengel  with  this  addition:  sine 
scientia,  amore,  necessitate;  Fritzsche:  judicium  prceceps, 
temerarium;  De  Wette:  "to  judge;  then,  secondarily,  to 
judge  wilfully  and  unfairly,  whilst  we  are  ourselves  faulty." 
Aug.,  Druthmar,  Radbert,  Gl.  ord.  obtain  the  idea  of  a  judi- 
cium temerarium  by  confining  the  sphere  of  the  judgment 
to  the  facta,  quae  dubium  est  quo.  animo  fiant,  which  ought 
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to  be  interpreted  in  meliorem  partem.  Undoubtedly,  in  Eom. 
xiv.  13,  St  Paul  speaks  of  a  judging  of  those  things  which 
lie  within  the  sphere  of  the  conscience  of  each  individual ;  but 
there  is  no  ground  thus  to  limit  the  judging  spoken  of  in  the 
text.     These  commentators,  then,  accept  as  the  meaning  of 
xQiveiv,  to  judge,  while  each  superadds  to  this  some  one  or  other 
idea.    But  by  far  the  majority  of  expositors  prefer  the  mean- 
ing, to  condemn.    Gregory  of  Nyssa:    Ov  try  kqioiv  ml  rt(v 
evyvw^ioovvrjv  eufidlXei '  kqigiv  de  ovofud^ei  rrjv  tQa^vteqav  %aid- 
/.qtatv:  Theophylact,  Euthymius,  Beza,  Piscator,  Olshausen.    As 
judges  are  a  (pofiog  twv  kctaiov  egyiov,  the  idea  of  condemning 
and  punishing  always  clings  to  the  Hebrew  asra  ;  and  this  idea 
likewise  attaches  to  kqivelv  in  the  New  Testament,  St  John  iii. 
19,  v.  29 ;  Bom.  ii.  1,  xiv.  3  (comp.  Winer  de  verborum  simpl. 
pro  compositis  in  N.  T.  usu  et  causis,   1833,  p.  19).     That 
this  is  the  meaning  which  the  word  here  bears,  will  however 
appear  doubtful,  if  we  consider  that  St  Luke  (ver.  37)  has 
both  f.irj  yiQivsTS  and  ^  •mradM.d&Te,  one  after  the  other.    Ke- 
membering  this,   it   were  better   (with  Paulus,   Baumgarten- 
Crusius,  and  Meyer)  to  translate  kqivblv,  to  pronounce  upon 
with  judicial  authority ;  comp.  Cyrill  in  Luc. :  (pdoipoylag  dyoq- 
(.irjv  7toieio&aL  Tag  do&eveiag  twv  ddeXcpwv.     Then  the   ad- 
monition would  be  directed  against  setting  oneself  up  as  judge, 
against  judging  for  the  pleasure  of  judging.    For  in  this  is 
both  temeritas  and  supercilium:  the  wise  and  humble  Christian 
will  never  wish  to  become  a  judge  of  others  without  good  cause. 
At  the  same  time,  where  there  is  occasion,  he  may  also  judge : 
in  such  a  case,  this  is  not  only  permitted  him,  it  is  his  preroga- 
tive as  an  enlightened  Christian;  indeed,  the  gift  of  the  did- 
v.Qioig  tiov  7Tvev(,idTcov  is  numbered  among  the  special  xaqia^iaTa, 
and  proceeds  from  the  inward  working  of  the  Spirit  of  God; 
1  Cor.  xii.  10,  ii.  15;  1  John  iv.  1;  2  John  10;  1  Thess.  v.  21. 
The  clause  iW  ^irj  xQi&rjre  and  KQi&rjoeo&e  is  explained  by 
Aug.,  Erasmus,  Kuinol,  Paulus,  Fritz.,  De  Wette,  as  referring 
to  human  retribution.    Augustine:  temeritas,  qua  punis  alium, 
eadem  ipsa  te  puniat  necesse  est.    It  is  certainly  not  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  rule  of  worldly  policy,  as  by  Paulus :  "By  judging 
others  we  expose  ourselves  to  the  cavils  of  every  light  and 
foolish  talker ;"  but  rather  according  to  the  law  of  moral  reci- 
procity  (ver.  12).     With   this   view  St  Luke  (vi.  38)   would 
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accord,  if,  with  Euthymius,  we  could  understand  his  (.ikqov 
vjxXov  dwoovoiv  elg  tov  koItcov  v(.uov  of  the  eveqyed-lvTeg.  But 
the  idea  of  a  return  made  by  God  for  good  done  to  men  is  con- 
stantly recurring  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  Euthymius  him- 
self comes  back  to  this  when  he  says :  tov  Qeov  ydg  aicodtdovTog 
vniq  ccvtwv  awol  doKovOiv  UTiodidovai  (comp.  Luke  xvi.  9).  St 
Augustine  quotes  as  a  parallel  expression  Matt.  xxvi.  5  (?) ;  yet  is 
the  meaning  there  different  from  this.  The  Divine  measure  of 
judgment  cannot,  however,  be  made  use  of  to  threaten ;  for  it 
corresponds  to  human  judgment,  not  in  the  unrighteousness 
by  which  the  latter  is  often  marred,  but  in  the  severity  of  its 
retributive  justice.  Comp.  the  proverbial  rabbinical  phrase,  rn?: 
JTJJ?  TJJ3,  "one  measure  for  another"  (vid.  Capellus);  Hariri, 
Consessus  iv.,  p.  38,  ed.  Schultens:  ^J  Jli"  L^  J.iaJJ  ^JSj 
»^u«j  j !  ^-LaXJ I  li.  c5-Lc ,  "I  measure  my  friend  as  he  measures 

me,  with  overflowing  or  with  scanty  measure ;"  St  Mark  iv.  24, 
in  a  different  connection.— fe  is  not  "according  to,"  but  in- 
strumental; for  fihgov  is  not  the  standard  rule,  but  a  dry  mea- 
sure: comp.  St  Luke,  elg  tov  koXttov  vjuwv  dwoovoiv. 

Vers.  3 — 5.  Eeference  to  the  way  of  judging  common  among 
men,  viz.,  how  each  one  has  a  much  quicker  eye  for  the  faults  of 
other  than  for  his  own.  This  meaning  is  evident,  and  has  been 
expressed  in  numerous  sayings  of  the  ancients.1  The  figure 
used  has  not,  however,  been  rightly  understood  by  commen- 
tators, as  they  all,  the  most  recent  not  excepted,  have  confined 
the  simile  to  a  comparison  between  a  great  fault  and  a  small  one. 
But  if  this  were  all,  how  should  it  happen  that  the  small  fault 
is  compared  to  something  in  the  brother's  eye?  How  much  more 
pointed  would  be  a  comparison  like  that  which  Seneca  makes, 
de  vita  beata,  c.  27 :  papulas  observatis  alienas,  obsiti  plurimis 
ulceribus.2    The  splinter' in  the  eye  denotes  something  which 

1  Comp.  Grot.,  Pricaeus,  Alberti,  Wettstein,  and  Vorst  (adagia  N,  T.)  Me- 
nander:  ovd&U  £<p  ocutou  t<x  xaxa  cruvopoc,  Ha'jjupus,  aacpws,  £t£pov  8'  aa/*)- 
fxovouvTO?  o^etat.     Sosicrates :  dya&ol  §£  to  xaxov  £a[j.£v  i(p    st^pwv  l§zw,  autol 

ft'    OTOCV    TOUi3[A£V,    OU    Yt,V(da>tOfJl£V. 

2  Ingeniousj  but  subtle,  is  the  remark  of  Erdmann  in  one  of  his  sermons 
He  notices  that  the  splinter  aud  the  beam  are  of  the  same  substance;  by  which, 
he  thinks,  it  is  intended  to  show  that  often  a  man  is  ready  to  blame  another 
for  the  very  fault  with  which  he  is  most  chargeable  himself. 
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gives  pain,  but  which  the  sufferer  cannot  himself  take  cogni- 
zance of;  which  he  therefore  requires  to  have  pointed  out  to  him 
by  others,  and  from  which  he  requires  to  be  relieved  by  others. 
The  beam  is  a  cross-beam.  In  the  Hamassa  we  read:  "He  saw 
my  concealed  poverty,  and  was  as  deeply  moved  at  the  discovery 
as  if  he  had  seen  a  splinter  in  my  eye"  (Freytag,  Hamasse 
carmina,  T.  ii.,  p.  541);  repeatedly  in  Hariri;  "the  eyelids 
close  on  a  splinter  therein"  (Consessus  Hariri,  ed.  Schultens, 
cons.  vi.  236).    In  Kamus,  ^dJsJ\   ^dbc    ^2Jb,  "he  is  silent 

about  a  splinter,"  i.e.,  a  slight  injury  (vid.  Freytag,  lex.  Arab.). 
Again  in  the  Bava  Bathra  we  read  (f.  15,  2):  "In  the  days 
when  the  judges  were  judged  themselves,  said  the  judge  to  one 
of  then :  'Take  the  splinter  out  of  thine  eye,'  whereat  he  made 
reply:  'Take  thou  the  beam  out  of  thine  eye.'"  In  Meidani 
(ed.  Freytag,  ii.  c.  22,  n.  115),  we  read,  literally  as  in  the  Gospel : 

dLur  ^  "How  seest  thou  the  splinter  in  thy  brother's  eye, 
and  seest  noth  the  cross-beam  in  thine  eye?  Samachschari 
has:  "in  thy  throat."  The  same  figure  occurs  again  in  the 
Hamassa  (Freytag,  as  quoted,  p.  483).  From  all  this  the  mean- 
ing of  our  passage  would  be:  "Wherefore  art  thou  keen- 
sighted  enough  to  wish  to  free  thy  brother  from  a  painful  fault, 
and  knowest  not  that  thou  thyself  art  suffering  the  while  from 
one  much  greater  and  more  painful?"  In  the  injunction  acpeg 
TTQWTov,  however,  is  implied:  This  do,  and  leave  not  the  other 
undone.  This  also  is  expressed  in  the  proverb  of  the  Gem. 
Sanhedrim,  fol.  19,  1,  where  we  find  the  same  tots  followed  by  an 
imperative :  Erhrm  ttnfcp  p  ^ina t  "pas*  tairap  i2^pb  fotei  irtU,  "Thus 
spake  Resch  Lakish,  Trim  thyself,  and  then  begin  to  trim  others." 
The  Future,  tote  diapleipeig,  is  potential  or  permissive,  "then 
canst  thou  see  clearly"  (dia^Una)  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Aris- 
totle, De  Somniis,  c.  3,  Plutarch,  Alex.  c.  14).  Yet  as  both  the 
zc^yog'andthe  beam,  but  especially  the  latter,  must  hinder  one 
from  seeing,  a  question  may  occur  as  to  whether  there  is  not  here 
some  allusion  to  the  mote  and  the  beam  as  an  obstacle  to  the 
vision,  which  must  be  removed  ere  it  be  possible  to  look  into  the 
other's  eye.  And  this  is  the  leading  thought  of  the  old  writers 
in  their  exposition  of  the  verse :  an  unamiable,  fault-finding  tem- 
per is,  according  to  them,  the  splinter  which  must  be  removed. 
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St  Augustine,  followed  by  the  Glossa  ordinaris,  says  that  the 
odium,  conjoined  with  the  censure  of  the  man  who  falls  into  ira,  is 
just  such  a  trabs:  for  odium  is  defined  inveterata  ira;  and  where 
this  disposition  exists,  no  improvement  of  the  offender  can  at 
all  be  anticipated.  In  the  main,  St  Chrysostom's  view  is  the 
same :  he  argues,  that  if  one  does  not  begin  the  judgment  with 
himself,  the  rebuke  will  be  administered  without  love,  and 
therefore  without  effect:  el  %t]d6(.t€vog  Ttoielg,  aavxov  ytrjdov 
tcqotbqov — el  de  Gavvov  yiccTaqjQOvelgj  svdrjlov  oxi  ytal  xbv  adelq)6v 
Gov  ov  Krjdojuevog  %qiveig  echla  (aig&v  ual  £y,7iO[,i7revGcu  ftovXo- 
[levog.  So,  too,  Jansenius,  Este,  Erasmus :  ut  oculo  judicamus 
ea,  quae  sunt  corporis,  ita  animo  judicamus  ea,  quae  sunt  animi. 
Proinde  vitio  careat  oportet  illud  quo  vitium  alterius  judi- 
camus. Chemnitz:  propria  emendatio  docebit,  quomodo  ilia 
sit  quserenda  et  exaedificanda  in  proximo.  So,  after  my  ex- 
ample, Baumgarten-Crusius,  von  Gerlach,  Stier.  Further  the 
circumstance,  that  a  man  cannot  himself  see  the  mote  in  his 
own  eye,  suggests  an  additional  view  of  the  text:  "Wouldst 
thou  be  to  others  a  master,  and  help  to  rid  them  of  their 
faults,  then  first  prove  thy  humility  by  suffering  others  to 
help  to  rid  thee  of  thine."  This  idea  is  not,  indeed,  imme- 
diately and  directly  in  the  text.  In  all  the  many  examples  of 
the  splinter  in  the  eye  in  the  Arabic,  not  one  of  them  speaks  of 
it  as  an  obstruction  to  the  sight,  but  only  as  a  painful  defect  in 
the  eye.  The  address  of  Christ,  vTtoKQixa,  which  might  seem  to 
contain  an  allusion  to  this  idea,  refers  only  to  dishonesty  of  in- 
tention in  rendering  the  seeming  service  of  love :  the  source  of 
the  reproof  so  administered  being  merely  the  love  of  finding 
fault.  But  although  this  meaning  is  not  directly  conveyed  in 
the  text,  it  is  nevertheless  indirectly  implied:  he  who  allows 
himself  to  be  told  by  others  of  his  evil  tendencies,  and  strives  to 
get  the  better  of  them  when  he  knows  them,  will  have  a  surer  eye 
to  mark  the  sins  of  others,  and  a  milder  tone  to  rebuke  them. 
Kccvavoelv,  to  perceive,  descry.  3$f  serves  to  combine  con- 
nected ideas,  and  thus  indicates  here  that  the  same  thought  is 
about  to  be  enforced  from  another  point  of  view  (see  ver.  9). 
The  Future  eoelg  is  poetical;  ex/Sc&w,  the  conj.  of  encourage- 
ment, also  in  sing.  (Kuhner  ii.  S.  101);  tots  diapkeipeig  is 
explained  by  Meyer  (third  ed.):  The  results  of  the  improve- 
ment of  self  will  be  the  wise  endeavour  to  improve  others. 
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But  tote  diafiXeipeig  can  be  regarded  only  as  potential,  as  in 
St  Matt.  xii.  29,  tote  diaoTcctOEi;  St  Luke  xiv.  10,  tote  zgt<u 
ooi  do'^a ;  St  John  viii.  28,  tote  yvcooeo^e. 

Ver.  6.  Several  expositors  think  they  can  trace  the  con- 
nection between  this  verse  and  the  preceding.  According  to 
some  (Bengel,  Olshausen,  Stier),  the  discourse,  from  speaking 
of  severe  judging,  passes  to  the  other  extreme  of  a  too  great 
laxity  in  judgment:  according  to  others  (Erasmus,  Rus,  Meyer), 
the  exhortation  implied  in  diaftksipeig,  to  reprove  faults,  is 
here  restricted.  But  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  con- 
nection; as  Bucer  remarked:  qua  consequentia  subjecta  sint 
superioribus,  non  plane  video.  If  the  object  of  the  verse  were 
to  offer  either  an  antithesis  to  the  preceding  verses,  or  a  limi- 
tation of  them,  we  should  certainly  find  this  indicated  by  a 
particle. — There  is  no  reason  for  restricting  the  verse  to  teach- 
ers or  Apostles  exclusively:  as  the  auct.  op.  imp.,  Chemnitz, 
Maldonatus,  and  many  others,  would  do, — they  refer  to  chap, 
x.  14,  and  the  apparently  contradictory  saying,  chap.  x.  27. 

In  our  exposition  we  have  first  to  determine  what  the  cha- 
racter is  which  is  here  typically  represented  by  two  kinds  of 
animals.  Dogs  and  swine  were  often  classed  together  in  anti- 
quity as  unclean  beasts.  Horace,  Ep.  i.  2,  26:  vixisset  canis 
immundus  vel  arnica  luto  sus;  ii.  2,  75:  hac  rabiosa  fugit 
canis,  hac  lutulenta  ruit  sus.  Priapeia  84:  canisque  seeva 
susque  ligneo  tibi  lutosus  adfricabit  luteum  latus.  In  the 
Septuagint,  1  Kings  xxi.  19,  xxii.  38,  we  read:  s&leit-av  alveg 
y.cci  ol  y.vveg  to  ai^ia  ccvtov  %al  ccl  noqvai  eXovoccvto  iv  to) 
cuikxtl,  %.t.L  Comp.  Pro  v.  xxvi.  11;  2  Peter  ii.  22.  Besides, 
they  were  both  counted  unclean  by  the  law,  and  are  conse- 
quently mentioned  in  Scripture  with  contempt:  2  Sam.  iii.  8, 
ix.  8 ;  2  Kings  viii.  13 ;  St  Matt.  xv.  26 ;  Rev.  xxii.  15 ;  Prov. 
xi.  22;  St.  Luke  xv.  15,  16.  The  predicates  applied  by  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  Hebrews,  and  Arabians  to  the  dog  were: 
loldoQog,  avaidrjg,  ha^og,  and  to  swine:  aoelyrjg,  QVTtccqog,  Ic/A- 
SaoTog  (comp.  Bochart  hieroz.  ii.  c.  56,  57 ;  Wettstein  on  Phil, 
iii.  2;  and  Meidani  Prov.,  ed.  Freytag,  iii.  n.  789,  413).  The 
question  we  have  to  determine  is,  Are  those  animals  used  here  as 
typical  of  two  different  characters,  and  as  denoting,  accordingly, 
two  different  classes  of  men?     The  affirmative  is  the  opinion 
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generally  held.  The  distinction  made  by  St  Chrysostom  is, 
that  one  animal  denotes  unbelievers,  the  other  unworthy  Chris- 
tians; Y.vvaQ  rovg  ev  aoefieia  'Ccovvag  dviduo) fjvlt-aTo, 

y.al  yoiqovQ  rovg  ev  axolccGTO)  ftlo)  diaToifiovTag;  Isidorus  Pelus. 
lib.  i.  cap.  143,  Euthymius,  Theophylact,  Grotius.  Origen  in 
Josuam  ii.  447 :  qui  fidei  nostrse  secretioribus  scrutatis,  conversi 
postmodum  impugnant  nos.  Jerome:  quidam  per  canes  eos 
intelligi  volunt,  qui  post  fidem  Christi  revertuntur  ad  vomitum 
peccatorum  suorum,  porcos  autem  eos,  qui  necdum  crediderunt. 
Hilary :  canes,  gentes ;  porci,  hseretici,  quia  acceptam  Dei  cog- 
nitionem  non  ruminando  disjwnunt.  Augustin:  canes  pro 
oppugnatoribus  veritatis,  porcos  pro  contemtoribus.  Erasm.: 
canis  profanum  animal,  sus  immundum.  When  the  animals 
are  thus  distinguished,  a  distinction  is  also  supposed  to  be  im- 
plied in  the  account  of  their  treatment  of  the  gift.  Thus  by 
the  dogs,  which  in  the  East  are  wild  beasts  (see  Commentary 
on  Ps.  xxii.  16),  furious  persecutors  would  be  denoted,  who, 
when  the  holy  thing  is  presented  to  them,  tear  the  gift  to 
pieces:  by  the  swine,  again,  such  as  fall  away  into  lust,  and 
drag  the  gift  into  the  mud.  In  defence  of  this  exposition,  an 
appeal  is  made  to  the  form  of  speech  which  goes  by  the  name 
endvodog  or  boT^rjaig,  according  to  which,  when  two  connected 
verbs  occur,  preceded  by  two  connected  nouns,  the  first  verb  does 
not  relate  to  the  first  of  the  nouns  (as  is  usually  the  case),  but 
to  the  second,  and  the  second  verb  to  the  first  noun.  In  support 
of  this  construction,  Matt.  xii.  12  is  quoted  (see  Wolf,  Ham- 
mond); but  the  case  is  different  there.  For  there  nouns  and 
verbs  are  connected  in  one  clause,  whereas  here  they  form  two 
distinct  clauses:  certainly,  were  this  distinction  intended  here, 
we  should  expect  rj  orqaqjevueg  instead  of  /ml  oxqacpevTeg.  If 
the  clause  /mi  GTQayhxeg  x.r.X.,  can  possibly  be  referred  to  the 
last  subject,  then  to  it,  it  must  of  necessity  be  referred,  because 
the  other  construction  has  something  forced  about  it.  Now  it 
not  only  may,  but  can  most  naturally,  be  referred  to  the  xoTqoi. 
^TQacptvzsg  is  precisely  the  word  which  vividly  depicts  the 
attach  of  the  boar *  (verres  et  aper) ;  or,  if  this  be  not  what  it 
is  intended  to  describe,  then  it  depicts  the  conduct  of  the  boar 
towards  the  gift,  to  which  follow  the  q^iogiv  v^iag,  describing 

1   Horace,  carm.  iii,  22  :  verres  obliquum  rneditans  ictum.     Ovid.  Heroid.  iv. 
154:  obliquo  dente  timendus  aper  (comp.   Plautus,  Trucul.  ii.  2,   13). 
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his  demeanour  towards  the  giver.  The  picture  is  perfectly 
natural :  the  brute  sees  the  gift  which  has  been  thrown  to  him, 
and  treads  it  forthwith  under  foot;  then,  seeing  that  he  has 
been  deceived,  he  turns  him  to  the  side,  and  rushes  at  the  giver. 
But  while  these  verbs  apply  perfectly  to  the  boar,  they  do  not 
so  well  correspond  to  the  dog :  it  is  not  common  to  represent 
that  animal  as  the  type  of  the  ravenous  destroyer.  In  Jer.  xv. 
3,  dogs  are  indeed  threatened  as  a  plague,  but  then  it  is  that 
they  may  tear  in  pieces  dead  bodies :  in  the  Bible,  as  in  classical 
usage,  the  dog  is  the  type  of  avaioyvvTia,  while  the  emblem  of 
the  furious  persecutor  is  rather  the  wolf  (ver.  15).  But  is  it 
likely  that  wild  boars  are  meant  here?  is  it  not  more  natural  to 
understand  by  yo^qoi  domestic  swine  than  the  wild  animals 
of  the  desert?  Now  the  word  itself  may  easily  mean  tame 
animals;  for  even  these,  especially  when  fed  on  acorns  in  the 
wood,  acquire  a  certain  wildness,  which  renders  them  some- 
times dangerous,  not  only  to  dogs,  but  to  men.  But  here  the 
yolqoi  must  denote  wild  swine,  because  that  with  the  Jews  the 
rearing  of  swine  was  quite  unknown:  dogs  were  occasionally 
domestic  animals;  swine  never.  In  the  Mischna  Bava  Cana, 
c.  vii.  7,  we  read ;  "No  man  may  rear  a  dog  except  he  fasten 
him  by  a  chain:  swine  a  Jew  may  never  rear."  In  Galilee, 
too,  among  people  not  Jews,  the  pig  was  never  domesticated, 
whereas  wild  swine  are  still  very  common  in  Palestine  (Robin- 
son, iii.  39,  456).  More  accurate  usage  would  no  doubt  have 
required  ovg  ayqiog  here:  yet  yolqoi  and  ovg  include  both 
kinds.  Thomas  M.  s.  v.  yolqoi;  Aelian,  hist,  animal,  vii.  47; 
and  in  Ps.  lxxx.  13,  where  the  boar  of  the  wood  is  spoken  of, 
the  LXX.  have  translated  by  yolqog. 

According  to  Chrysost.,  Euthym.,  Grotius,  Hammond,  Los- 
ner,  axqaffevueg  is  to  be  taken  here  as  equivalent  to  f.LEreve%^iv- 
Teg,  f.ie'cafi'krftzvTEq:  "suddenly  become  wild,  they  tear."  Euth.: 
€ltoc  GTQaq)£vT£g  a7i()  Trfi  Imrc'kaoTov  hziuv&iag  elg  yaveqav  evav- 
tlwglv.  According  to  this  view,  hypocritical  men  are  meant  here, 
who  show  the  disposition  of  a  lamb  before  they  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Sanctum  of  Christianity,  but,  once  admitted  there, 
they  becomes  wolves :  and  in  this  sense  the  sentence  was  applied 
to  heretics.  To  this  view  Fritzsche  opposes  the  observation, 
that  then  the  word  would  have  been  tqajtevxeg;  but  Gnqecpeo^au 
occurs  in  Hellenistic  Greek  as  a  translation  of  ^©Jj,  in  its 
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secondary  meaning  of  to  change  one's  mind,  in  Lam.  v.  15; 
Isa.  xxxiv.  9;  Ps.  xxx.  11;  Exod.  vii.  15;  Rev.  xi.  6.  Yet 
this  view  must  be  rejected :  it  agrees  neither  with  the  figurative 
nor  with  the  strict  sense  of  the  passage; — not  with  the  figurative, 
for  those  animals  are  not  supposed  to  be  first  seized  with  a  dis- 
position to  tear  and  destroy  when  the  gifts  have  been  thrown  to 
them ;  not  with  the  strict  sense,  as  denoting  profane  men,  for  it 
is  far  from  true  that  they  appear  friendly  before  the  Holy  is 
presented  to  them. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  gift  itself:  and  here  we  begin 
with  the  second  clause  as  the  most  explicit  of  the  two.  Maq- 
yaqlxai  is  here  used  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  viz.,  something 
of  value  (St  Matt.  xiii.  45);  specially,  in  the  East,  precious, 
valuable  discourses  (Gesenius,  in  Rosenmuller's  Repertorium  i. 
128).  The  hfuov  annexed  to  it  might  lead  us  to  infer  that  the 
word  is  here  used  in  a  secondary  (metaphorical)  sense ;  but  if  this 
were  true  of  fiaQyaqlzaij  it  must  be  likewise  the  case  with  regard 
to  yolqoi :  this,  however,  is  not  so,  for  the  predicates  show  that 
the  animals  here  are  to  be  taken  really  as  such.  Bdlletv  seems 
to  hint  that  it  is  food  that  is  thrown.  Hence  we  must  assume 
that  there  is  some  resemblance  between  what  is  thrown  to  them 
and  the  ordinary  food  auf  the  animals,  and  to  hold  that  the  reason 
why  pearls  are  here  chosen,  is  because  they  are  somewhat  similar 
to  the  common  meat  of  swine,  to  wit,  peas  and  acorns.  Nor 
need  it  cause  surprise  that  the  figure  should  be  so  exact,  if  we 
remember  how  in  Matt.  xiii.  22,  Luke  viii.  14,  the  fieQi^vai  -ml 
rjdoval  tov  ftiov  are  used  to  denote  thorns,  because  by  them  people 
prick  themselves;  or  how,  in  vers.  9,  10,  the  stone  resembles 
bread,  the  fish  a  serpent ;  or,  again,  the  comparison  in  ver.  16. — 
The  generally  received  explanation  of  to  aytov  is  that  which 
takes  it  abstractly  for  "the  holy:"  hence  the  ecclesiastical 
apophthegm,  xa  ayia  ro~tg  aytotg:  hence  too  the  circumstance, 
that  the  Fathers,  in  their  quotations  of  the  passage,  use  %a  ayia 
much  oftener  than  the  singular  (Griesbach  quotes  only  Origen 
and  Chrysostom ;  but  see  also,  e.g.,  Theodoret,  Opp.  i.  1049, 1441, 
ii.  1300,  and  even  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate).  But  if  %o1qol 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  direct  predicate  of  men  whom  it  figu- 
ratively characterizes,  then  neither  is  this  the  case  with  vvveg, 
and  to  aytov  does  not  directly  denote  spiritual  holy  things. 
Rather  should  we  expect  to  find  that  the  precious  thing,  parallel 
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to  the  t-iaQyciQiTai,  would  have  some  resemblance  with  the  food 
of  dogs.  Michaelis  was  the  first  to  whom  it  occurred  that  there 
might  be  here  a  mistake  in  the  translation  from  the  Aramaic. 
His  idea  was,  that  Christ  used  the  word  xv&rp.  which  means  an 
amulet,  or  specially  an  ear-ring.  This  word  the  translator  is 
supposed  to  have  confounded  with  the  more  common  word ,  and 
rendered  by  to  ayiov.  Similarly  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  Bolten, 
and  Kuinoel.  This  is  unquestionably  the  meaning  of  the  word 
in  Aramaic,  as  Gesenius  shows  on  Isa.  iii.  20;  also  in  the  Sama- 
ritan the  allied  word    ^^p    occurs  in  the  sense  of  ear-ring. 

But  to  suppose  a  mistake  in  the  translation,  is  always  a  pre- 
carious proceeding.  Besides,  if  we  adopt  an  error  in  trans- 
lating, we  must  also  suppose  an  error  in  the  transcribing :  for 

ear-ring  is  8H$jg,  W?^  M$3ft  n^.j?,  in  Syriac  j-^j-o,  whereas 

the  Holy  is  fcttj^,  185$?,  f*jio  (jajJ^J.    Moreover,  if  ear-ring 

had  been  the  word  intended,  Christ  would  not  have  employed 
the  singular,  but  the  plural,  which  could  not  be  misunderstood. 
And  finally,  we  have  not  sufficient  proof  that  ear-rings  were  used 
as  proverbially  as  pearls  and  precious  stones  to  denote  a  thing  of 
value; — the  passage  quoted  from  Prov.  xi.  22  cannot  prove  this. 
Now,  however,  the  two  clauses  are  not  so  formally  balanced 
as  to  warrant  us  in  expecting  that  what  is  mentioned  in  the  first, 
will  be  a  thing  of  value  corresponding  to  the  (.LaqyaqiTai  in  the 
second.  All  we  shall  expect  is,  a  word  denoting  food  given  to 
dogs  which  has  some  connection  with  holy  things.  Now  ani- 
mal food  is  of  this  nature.  Flesh  is  "cast  to  the  dogs,"  Exod. 
xxii.  31.  Hence  to  ayiov  is  explained  by  Herm.  von  der  Hardt 
to  mean  sacrificial  meat  (Tempe  anecdota  sacra,  ed.  Winkler. 
Halse  1758,  p.  483).  This  view  is  elaborately  defended  in  the 
Tempe  of  Helvetius,  1736,  T.  ii.  p.  271;  likewise  by  Paulus. 
In  Hebrew,  tiftjP  signifies  everything  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary,  especially  the  flesh  offered  in  sacrifice :  Lev. 
xxii.  2 — 7 ;  vy?  "lbs  in  Jer.  xi.  15,  Hag.  ii.  12.  In  the  rabbinical 
writings  certain  sacrifices  are  called  D'niftP  iihp  (see  Buxt.  Lex. 
Talm.  p.  1980,  Tract.  Schekalim,  ed.  Wulfer,  p.  166).  Any 
priest  who  would  have  dared  to  throw  to  the  unclean  beast  the 
meat  of  sacrifice  consecrated  to  God,  had  been  doomed  to  death ! 
Certainly,  according  to  this  view  of  the  to  ayiov  ^  we  could  not 
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regard  the  Qrjgtooi  (and  the  -/.araTtareiv  as  little)  as  relating 
to  the  dogs ;  for  the  sacred  meat  would  have  been  to  them  wel- 
come food,  as  well  as  any  other:  we  must  therefore  take  the 
clause  f.irj  dwre  to  ayiov  xolg  v.vai  entirely  by  itself.  The  idea 
here  expressed  is  accordingly :  "Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to 
him  who  is  unworthy  of  it."  This  thought  is  further  expanded 
in  the  second  clause,  which  points  out  the  demeanour  of  the 
unworthy  recipient  alike  towards  the  gift  and  the  giver.  The 
gift  is  despised,  and,  because  its  value  is  not  appreciated,  the 
giver  is  maltreated.  All  the  less  reason  have  we  now  to  regard 
the  two  species  of  animals  mentioned  as  representing  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  character.  Both  of  them  are  examples  of  avai- 
oxvvTia,  as  the  two  are  placed  together  in  this  sense  in  the 
passages  quoted  above. 

Having  thus  explained  the  figure,  let  us  now  inquire  into 
its  meaning.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  general  idea. 
Even  the  Pythagoreans  taught,  firj  eivai  nqog  iravrag  ndvxa 
Qrjzcc,  Diog.  Laert.  L.  viii.  c.  15;  figuratively,*  oitlov  ug  a^lda 
jiirj  £[tpdXX£Lv;  and  in  this  sense  we  read  in  the  yvcofnai  nvda- 
yoQr/Mt  of  Demophilus,  in  Gale's  Opuscula  mytholog.  p.  623: 
loyov  ttsqI  Qeov  xolg  vno  do'^g  di£cp!}ccQ[.i£voig  Xiyecv,  owe 
dacpaXeg'  ual  ydg  Takrjd-rj  Xeyetv  erci  tovtcov  kcci  t«  tpevdrj, 
vlvdwov  cpeQEL.  And  the  word  of  the  text  were  frequently 
interpreted  in  this  Pythagorean  acceptation,  from  which  arose 
the  distinction  of  the  Esoterics  and  Exoterics,  in  the  time 
when  the  doctrine  of  the  disciplina  arcani  was  in  vogue  in 
the  Church.  Tertullian,  quoting  our  passage,  blames  the  heretics 
for  making  no  distinction  between  catechumeni  and  fideles 
(de  prescript,  hseret.  c.  41).  Alluding  to  this  passage,  Clement 
of  Alexandria  says  (Strom,  i.  348,  Pott.):  xovg  tteql  zov  epeoxog 
'MXxtagovg  ovzcog  yjoll  diavyelg  eTtidel^ai  Xoyovg  axQoaTibv  xoig 
viodeol  re  vxd  vTtaidevTOLg.  In  the  Treatise  de  Trinitate  (by 
Theodoret,  according  to  Gamier;  according  to  Combefisius, 
by  Maximus):  to  \ih>  ydo  sinew,  otl  Xqigzov  dovXog  elfii, 
dvay/.aiov  sinew"  to  de,  %l  eonv  6  XQiOTiaviGfiidg,  ovx  dacpa- 
Xeg, edv  fxij  yvco,  zlg  eorw  6  egtoTtov,  {ignore  evged-io  fidXXcov 
t«  dyia  roig  v.volv  rj  rovg  (.laqyaQtrag  e[unQOG^ev  rcov  %olqo)v. 
Comp.  Suicer  Thes.  T.  ii.  301.  By  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gians the  text  was  used  to  justify  the  withholding  of  the 
Bible  from  the  laity!   (vid.  Quenstedt,  Theol.  polem.-didact. 
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i.  225).  Grotius  understands  also  the  ayta  to  mean  the  in- 
teriora  praecepta  sapientise  Christi:  Vitringa  takes  them  to 
mean  the  allegorical  interpretations  (Obs.  Sacrae,  L.  vi.  c.  20, 
§  7).  Many  of  the  Fathers  comprehended  in  the  term  not 
only  the  higher  doctrine,  but  also  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper, 
which  in  church-language  was  called  %a  ayia  or  xa  ayia  zwv 
ayitov  (vide  Suicer,  as  above,  and  Fabricius,  Cod.  apocr.  v. 
T.  i.  566). 

If  we  are  to  confine  aywv  and  {.laqyaqlTm  to  the  Christian 
mysteries,  it  will  be  most  natural  to  understand  by  them  (along 
with  Christ.  Starke  and  Olshausen)  the  doctrine  proper  of 
salvation  as  taught  in  the  Gospel,  comparing  our  passage  with 
St  Matt.  xiii.  46:  to  communicate  this  doctrine  before  the 
preaching  of  repentance  has  preceded,  awaking  the  feeling  of 
a  need  of  redemption,  is  always  dangerous.  Bull.:  valeat  ad- 
monitio  atque  increpatio  inter  fratres  et  eos  quoque,  qui  non- 
dum  sese  Satanae  totos  dediderunt  (2  Tim.  ii.  25).  Thus  it  is 
observed  by  J.  Wesley,  a  preacher  who  was  himself  undaunted 
before  these  very  dogs  and  swine  (Explanatory  Notes  to  the 
New  Testament):  "But  our  Lord  forbids  us  in  no  wise  to 
reprove,  as  occasion  is,  both  the  one  and  the  other."  The  Holy 
and  the  Pearls  he  explains,  however,  to  be  the  deep  things  of 
God,  such  as  perfection;  and  the  great  things  of  God,  such  as 
one's  own  experience.  Similarly,  Bengel  acutely  remarks: 
bftw,  antithetum  implicitum :  sanctum  res  Dei,  margaritse  fide- 
lium,  qua3  his  a  Deo  committuntur  secreta  bona.  But  this  is 
more  allegory  than  exposition. 

But  as  regards  this  whole  explanation,  we  may  well  ask, 
what  right  there  is  to  limit  in  this  way  to  aywv  and  oi  /lhxq- 
yccQlzat  ?  The  pearls  are  not  the  same  with  that  one  pearl  of 
great  price,  spoken  of  in  Matt.  xiii.  49,  as  the  more  general  ex- 
pression, ro  aywv,  sufficiently  shows.  In  2  Peter  ii.  22,  it  is 
said  of  those  who  are  there  called  xvveg  and  beg,  that  it  had 
been  better  for  them  never  to  have  known  the  ay  I  a  evzolri; 
and  parallel  to  that  occurs  the  more  general  expression,  bdog 
divMioovvrig,  and  surely  that  expression  must  include  under  it 
/Luzavoia.  In  Mark  xvi.  15;  Matt.  x.  27;  2  Tim.  iv.  2,  the 
command  is  given  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  one  without 
distinction;  and  the  Gospel  there  spoken  of  is  evidently  the 
Gospel  in  its  narrower  sense.    On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be 
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said  even  of  the  preaching  of  repentance,  that  it  is  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  every  one  without  distinction,  at  all  times,  or  in  any 
circumstances.  To  confine,  with  Bengel,  the  exhortation  to 
quotidiana  conversatio — publice  cum  talia  proponuntur,  leviter 
isti  transeunt,  is  an  arbitrary  restriction :  nor  could  we  expect 
such  an  admonition  in  an  address  to  Apostles.  The  interpre- 
tatio  which  deserves  preference  is  that  which  obtained  in 
the  Older  Protestant  Church,  and  which  is  thus  expressed  by 
Pellican:  quando  autem  et  qaibus  loquendum  verbum  Dei  in- 
crement glorias  Dei,  nemo  sine  spiritu  patris  recte  intelliget. 
According  to  Zwingly,  Luther,  Calvin,  Chemnitz,  Rus,  it  is  only 
from  the  effects  of  the  preaching  that  we  are  to  decide  who  are 
the  dogs  and  the  swine ;  Luther :  "Because  they  trample  the 
pearls  under  their  feet,  we  take  back  our  pearls."  It  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  a  priori,  even  concerning  the  most  depraved, 
that  he  is  among  the  yjvvsq  and  %o7qol  in  Christ's  sense :  from 
the  depths  even  of  the  most  abandoned  soul  a  confession  may 
be  wrung,  like  that  of  the  thief  on  the  cross.  The  man's  treat- 
ment of  the  Divine  gift  conveyed  to  him,  alone  can  determine 
whether  he  belongs  to  the  xvveg  and  xoiqoi;  and  only  after  we 
have  seen  his  treatment  of  it,  can  we  decide  whether  the  Divine 
truths  are  to  be  further  communicated  to  him,  or  whether, 
proving  impenitent  and  insensible,  he  is  to  be  abandoned  to  the 
judgment  of  spiritual  hardening ,  according  to  the  words,  "He 
that  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  even  that  he  hath." 
That  this  is  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  understand  the  words 
of  Christ,  is  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  St  Matt.  x.  12 — 14, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  salutation  of  peace  is  to  be  given  even 
to  the  unworthy,  and  only  when  the  message  is  rejected,  is  the 
hardened  man  to  be  left  self-condemned:  for  St  Paul  says  of 
such,  that  by  not  receiving  the  repeated  admonition  they  are 
aho/.aTay.QLTOL  (Titus  iii.  11 ;  Acts  xiii.  46.  As  parallel  passages 
may  be  compared  Prov.  ix.  6,  xxiii.  9). 

Vers.  7,  8.  The  exhortation  contained  in  these  verses  is 
regarded  by  several  expositors  as  a  direction  as  to  the  way  in 
which  this  peculiar  wisdom  is  to  be  obtained  (Chrysostom, 
Augustine,  Luther,  Stier).  It  is,  however,  rather  to  be  re- 
garded (as  formerly  hinted,  p.  396)  as  a  final  admonition,  as 
to  how  men  may  attain  strenght  to  fulfil  their  duties  towards 
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their  neighbours. — In  practical  application,  ahelxe  frequently 
relates  to  prayer,  c^reZre  to  one's  own  exertions,  -/.qoveze  to 
careful  reflection  on  the  Scriptures.  St  Augustine,  with  stricter 
reference  of  the  words  to  the  preceding  commands,  understands 
ahelve  to  mean  a  desire  for  strength,  Lr]TelT€  of  the  needful 
wisdom.  In  the  Retractation  his  exegesis  is  more  correct; 
operose  quidem  tria  ista,  quid  inter  se  differant,  exponendum 
putavi,  sed  longe  melius  ad  instantissimam  petitionem  omnia 
referuntur  (comp.  Bengel).  There  is  here  a  climax:  'Crjzelv  is 
the  earnest  longing  (like  s$#a  Jer.  xxix.  13,  14);  wgovetv  is  the 
patient  waiting,  even  when  the  petition  seems  denied  (St  Luke 
xiii.  25).      Chrys.:   cljio   de  tov  yvqoveiv    to   f.ieva  OfpodQOTrjzog 
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evd-koq  pi)  avol^y  ttjv  d-vgav.  De  Wette :  "Yet  in  the  two  last 
sayings  the  thought  is  obscurely  implied,  that  the  desire  of 
prayer  is  not  passive  merely,  but  active." — Of  course  the  promise 
is  given  under  certain  conditions  and  presuppositions  (comp. 
Melanchthon  in  loco).  For  in  other  similar  promises,  the  an- 
swering of  our  petitions  is  expressly  connected  with  conditions ; 
for  instance,  that  the  prayer  be  offered  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
in  faith,  and  with  a  clear  conscience  (Matt.  xxi.  22 ;  Mark  xi.  24; 
John  xiv.  13,  xv.  7,  xvi.  23,  24;  1  John  iii.  22;  James  i.  6). 
The  condition  as  respects  him  who  prays  is,  that  he  pray  with 
a  right  disposition :  the  condition  as  regards  his  prayer  (which 
indeed  is  implied  in  the  former)  is,  that  he  pray  for  right  things. 
The  central  point  of  all  prayer  is  to  be  found  in  this:  "Thy 
kingdom  come."  This  is  the  highest  good,  and  all  other  things 
are  subordinate  in  excellence  to  this:  consequently,  when  other 
things  are  asked,  it  must  only  be  as  means  towards  this  end; 
and  if  one  blessing  is  asked  as  a  means  to  this  end,  it  may  be 
refused,  that  one  more  conducive  to  the  end  may  bestowed. 
St  Augustine  says  (ep.  xxxiv.  ad  Paulinum):  bonus  autem 
dominus,  qui  non  tribuit  ssepe  quod  volumus,  ut  quod  mallemus, 
attribuat;  and  of  this  truth  his  own  life  supplies  a  most  striking 
illustration.  Monica,  dreading  the  persecutions  which  were 
then  threatening  the  metropolis,  prayed  to  God  that  He  would 
not  suffer  her  son  to  go  to  Rome:  he  went  notwithstanding, 
and  it  was  in  Italy  that  he  found  Christ:  quid  a  te  petebat, 
Deus  meus,  tantis  lacrymis,  nisi  ut  navigare  me  non  sineres? 
Sed  tu  alte  consulens,  et  exaudiens  carduicm  dcsidcru  ejus,  non 
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curasti,  quod  tunc  petebat,  ut  in  me  faceres,  quod  semper 
petebat  (Confess.    L.  v.  c.  15). 

Vers.  9 — 11.  The  promise  is  confirmed  by  a  comparison. 
Tig  iozLv — f,irj  ll&ov,  n.T.L,  comprehends  a  twofold  question, 
viz.:  "Who  is  the  man  who  would  give?"  and,  "if  one  were 
asked,  yet  would  he  not  give?"  (comp.  Luke  xi.  11;  Winer, 
6  ed.  S.  454).  ^v&qlotcos  is  not  a  pleonasm  here,  any  more  than 
in  Luke  ii.  15,  as  Eisner  maintains ;  on  the  contrary,  it  serves  to 
place  the  human  father,  characterized  as  novqQog,  in  contrast  to 
God.  Stier  remarks :  This  saying  appears  to  me  the  strongest 
dictum  probans  of  original  sin  in  the  whole  Bible,  while  it  is  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  attestations  of  the  superhuman  excel- 
lence of  the  Saviour,  who  could  thus  stand  out  from  the  whole 
human  race  and  say  to  them,  Ye  are  evil  (John  viii.  23, 
24).  For  although,  by  the  word,  ye  being  evil,  the  Lord  ad- 
dressed, doubtless,  those  who  were  fathers  among  His  hearers, 
still  it  was  simply  as  avd-qtajtoi  that  He  so  characterized  them. 
And  who,  reflecting  on  the  whole  impression  of  Christ's  sayings, 
could  for  a  moment  expect  to  hear  from  Him  rj^ieig  tcotijqoI 
ovreg  ?  Episcopius  proposes  the  milder  expression,  etiamsi  mali 
essetis. 

Ol'dare,  according  to  Bengel,  in  the  strict  sense  of  to  under- 
stand: discriminantes  panem  a  lapide  etc.,  mirum  est  mansisse 
in  nobis  hanc  intelligentiam;  so,  too,  Meyer.  But  even  in 
Homer  (comp.  Passow)  olda  means  to  know,  so  that  it  implies 
the  capacity  (as  Luke  xii.  56;  Phil.  iv.  12).  It  is  man's 
natural  cpiloGvoQyla  which  gives  him  this  insight  and  this  ca- 
pacity. 

Here,  again,  we  find  in  St  Luke  a  later  form  of  Christian 
tradition  (see  Introduction,  p.  6,  7),  which  marks  him  as  a 
follower  -of  St  Paul ;  viz.,  he  has  (ver.  13)  the  more  precise  to 
7cvevf,ia  aytov  instead  of  the  more  general  So/licctcc  ayad-d. — In 
opposition  to  the  v(.ielg  TtovrjQoi  ovveg  is  the  TtarijQ  ovgdviog. 
Luther  observes:  "And  had  we  none  other  call  or  reason  (to 
pray)  but  this  rich  gracious  saying,  it  had  of  itself  been  suffi- 
cient to  drive  us  to  prayer :  not  to  say  how  graciously  He  ex- 
horts us,  and  how  greatly  we  require  it."  The  comparison  holds 
even  to  the  minutest  details :  the  bread  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  stone  (which  cannot  be  eaten),  and  the  fish  to  the  serpent 
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(which  is  deadly).1  And  if  from  the  relation  of  man  to  God,  as 
His  child,  it  follows  that  He  will  not  give  a  stone  to  him  who 
asks  for  bread,  then  we  may  also  conclude  that  the  converse 
holds  good,  and  that  He  will  not  give  a  stone  to  him  who  asks 
for  a  stone.  St.  Luke  (xi.  12)  has  in  addition  the  contrast  of 
an  egg  and  a  scorpion  (here,  too,  if  we  speak  of  the  contracted 
scorpion,  there  is  a  certain  external  similarity),  which  suggests 
the  able  remark  of  St  Augustine :  the  fish,— that  is,  faith  amid 
the  stormy  billows  of  this  life ;  bread, — that  is,  the  nourishing 
power  of  love ;  an  egg^ — that  is,  the  believing  hope  which  antici- 
pates the  future. 

Ver.  12.  JJccvza  ovv  ooa,  y,.t.X. — On  the  force  of  ovv  in  this 
passage  very  different  opinions  have  been  held.  Wolzogen 
regards  it  as  superfluous:  vocula  ergo  nullam  hie  vim  habet 
inferendi,  sed  redundat.  According  to  the  auctor  op.  imp.,  ovv 
refers  back  to  ver.  1 ;  according  to  St  Augustine,  to  trpeiv,  which 
he  had  explained  to  mean  firmiter  ambulare  per  sapiential  viam. 
Przipcov,  who  interprets  the  preceding  exhortation  to  prayer  as 
an  exhortation  to  love  God  above  all  things,  thinks  that  this 
is  succeeded  in  our  text  by  the  command  to  love  to  neighbour. 
According  to  St  Chrysostom,  ovv  introduces  here  one  of  the 
conditions  of  prayer  being  heard:  to  ydq  ovv  xovxo  ov%  djtlcog 
Ttgooed-rptev,  alti  alviTTO/iievog.  el  povleo&e,  cpijGLv,  axoveod-ai, 
fj.e,T  sneivcov,  tbv  einov,  scoi  tavxa  tcoiuxb,  whereas,  according  to 
St  Paul,  the  love  of  man  flows  rather  from  the  love  of  God. 
According  to  Kuinoel,  Neander,  and  Baumgarten-Crusius,  it 
refers  to  vers.  1 — 5:  "In  this  way  ye  are  to  prove  yourselves, 
lest  ye  belong  to  that  class  of  hypocrites :  by  putting  yourselves 
in  the  place  of  others."  Luther  regards  the  verse  as  forming  a 
summary  of  the  whole  preceding  discourse:  "With  these  words 
He  concludes  the  exposition  of  His  doctrine  set  forth  in  these 
three  chapters,  and  gathers  them  all  up  in  a  little  bundle,  that 
each  man  may  take  and  put  in  his  bosom,  and  keep  easily." 
Similarly  De  Wette,  Stier.  But  as  in  chaps,  v.  vi.  men  are 
not  viewed  so  much  in  relation  to  their  fellow-men  as  in  their 
relation  to  God,  this  general  sentence  will  be  better  interpreted 
as  having  a  comprehensive  reference  only  to  the  preceding  part 

1  Comp.  Matt.  iv.  3.  Phaodrus:  qui  me  saxo  petierint,  quis  partem  dederit. 
Plautus:  altera  manu  fert  lapidem,  panem  ostendit  altera. 
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of  this  seventh  chapter  (vide  396).  At  the  close  of  chap.  v. 
the  ovv  in  ver.  48  has  also,  as  we  have  seen,  been  regarded  by- 
many  as  similarly  comprehensive  and  conclusive. 

The  maxim  which  the  Saviour  gives  as  the  sum  of  His 
injunctions  touching  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  flows,  as  He 
explains,  from  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  sub- 
stantially based  upon  the  command  to  love  God  and  man: 
Matt.  xxii.  40.  Euth. :  oneq  xavrov  laxi  %Co  ayajcav  tov  jtXrj- 
olov  wg  havTov.  If  love  is  truth  to  oneself,  if  it  is  the  finding 
of  oneself  anew  in  others,  then  he  who  loveth  does  to  the 
other  what  he  wishes  that  other  to  do  unto  him ;  wherefore  love 
is  said  by  St  Paul  to  be  the  7ilrJQco^a  of  the  law,  Horn.  xiii.  10. 
The  reply  is  well  known  which  Hillel  the  Jew  gave  to  one  who 
wished  to  embrace  the  Jewish  religion,  and  who  made  this  the 
condition  of  his  proselytism :  "Teach  me  the  law  while  I  stand 
on  one  foot":  "What  thou  hatest  thyself,  that  do  not  thou  to 
another:  11735  b^T  Nin  news  "p"W  nb^  rmnrt  bs  aril  r>T,  that  is 
the  whole  of  the  law,  all  the  rest  is  only  a  comment  on  it"  (Schab- 
bath,  f.  31,  1).  Incorrectly,  therefore,  has  this  command  been 
extolled  as  a  peculiar  excellence  of  the  "doctrine  of  Jesus." 
Gibbon  (Decline,  chap.  liv.  note  36)  after  expending  his  indig- 
nation on  the  condemnation  of  Servetus,  adds:  "Calvin  vio- 
lated the  golden  rule  of  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by ;  a  rule 
which  I  read  in  a  moral  treatise  of  Isocrates  (in  Nicocles,  torn, 
i.  p.  93),  four  hundred  years  before  the  publication  of  the 
Gospel:  ^4.  Ttdaxovueg  hep  ereqeov  ogyl'^eGde,  tcxvtcx  tcng  aXloig 
f.irj  noielze."  And  undoubtedly  there  are  many  parallels  to  be 
found  besides  this  (see  Grotius,  Wettst.,  Pricaeus,  Alberti,  and 
Tobit  iv.  16).  Yet,  where  love  is  not,  the  command  is  not 
worth  much.  The  egotist  who,  absorbed  with  his  own  concerns, 
makes  no  claim  upon  the  interest  of  his  neighbour,  will  be  satis- 
fied with  but  feeble  manifestations  of  affection.  And  in  its 
negative  form  still  more,  the  saying  may  become  merely  •  the 
maxim  of  egoistic  self-love,  thus:  "What  thou  wilt  not  have 
done  to  thee,  see  thou  do  it  not  to  others;" — and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  in  all  the  parallel  sayings  from  the  classics  and  the 
rabbinical  writings,  like  that  just  quoted  from  Isocrates,  there  is 
to  be  found  the  negative  expression:  comp.  Tob.  iv.  16,  o  /uioelg, 
[irjdevl  Tcoirjarjg.  Nowhere  is  this  egoism  more  freely  expressed 
than  in  that  epitaph  which  WTettstein  unsuspiciously  quotes 
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among  his  parallels :  Apusulena  Geria  vixi  an.  xxii.,  quod  quis- 
que  vestrum  optaverit  mihi,  illi  semper  eveniat  vivo  et  mortuo. 
The  true  depth  and  the  full  import  of  this  saying  of  Christ  can 
accordingly  be  apprehended,  only  when  he  who  receives  it  has 
been  already  filled  with  that  spirit  which  can  be  happy  only 
when  it  enjoys  the  devoted  love  of  others.  In  other  words :  the 
full  apprehension  of  the  maxim  requires  Christian  faith. 

Epilogue.— Vers.  13—27. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  Sermon  is  approaching  towards 
its  close.  Luther :  uOur  blessed  Lord,  having  now  finished  His 
discourse,  adds  a  few  warnings  to  arm  us  against  every  obstacle 
and  difficulty." 

Vers.  13,  14.  Injunction  to  follow  the  way  which  He  has 
pointed  out,  difficult  as  it  is. 

Vers.  15 — 20.  Warning  against  false  teachers,  who  seek  to 
lead  astray  from  that  way. 

Vers.  21—27.  How  that  nothing  but  a  unity  of  the  will 
with  God  manifested  in  the  conduct  of  our  life,  can  secure  us 
an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Vers.  13,  14.  The  dixawavvi)  which  conducts  to  the  final 
goal  of  all  man's  efforts,  to  Lcoy  (Lev.  xviii.  5) ,  had  been  ex- 
hibited, in  this  discourse,  before  the  disciples  in  severer  colours 
than  they  had  ever  been  taught  to  view  it  before :  all  the  more 
needful,  then,  was  the  admonition  not  to  allow  this  severity  of  its 
aspect  to  drive  them  from  its  pursuit.  These  verses  accordingly 
come  in  here  in  their  proper  place,  as  Keander  admits  (Leben 
Jesu,  404,  5.  Aufl.),  and  even  Schleiermacher  does  not  assail  their 
position.  In  St  Luke,  however  (xiii.  24),  the  thought  occurs 
in  a  different  connection,  but,  at  the  same  time,  also  with  a 
somewhat  modified  application. 

Life  was  even  in  the  law  the  final  end  presented  to  the 
obedient  (Lev.  xviii.  5).  It  is  one  of  those  Old  Testament 
conceptions  which  amplify  and  expand  as  the  revelation  pro- 
ceeds, acquiring  ever  a  deeper  and  more  spiritual  significance; 
and  still  for  us  the  word  (regarded  as  q  ovrwg  Ccorj  [1  Tim.  vi. 
19])  is  the  most  adequate  expression  of  absolute  contentment 
and  repose.  Life  is  the  unimpeded  development  of  a  nature, 
in  accordance  with  its  indwelling  principle.    Wherever  there  is 
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this  free  unfolding  of  a  nature,  there  is  harmony,  peace,  and 
blessedness  (see  Commentary  on  Romans,  S.  220,  5.  AufL).  In 
the  progressive  development  of  Judaism  in  Palestine,  the  pro- 
mise of  life  which  Moses  had  given,  had  in  the  time  of  our  Lord 
already  come  to  be  apprehended  as  a  promise  of  eternal  life. 
When  Onkelos  translates  a»b?  ^na,  Jonathan  adds:  a*  STifckta 
^jTI^,  "and  his  portion  will  be  with  the  righteous."  In  this 
sense  the  young  man  we  reed  of  in  St  Matt.  xix.  16  said,  iva 
t%to  'Ctorjv  alcoviov.  That  by  the  life  spoken  of  in  our  text  is  also 
meant  the  future  perfection  of  life  in  the  other  world,  is  shown 
by  the  opposite  anwlua,  and  likewise  from  the  parable  of  the 
virgins  in  St  Luke  xiii.  24. 

A  question  may  be  raised,  as  to  whether  the  gate  and  the  way 
represent  different  ideas.  According  to  Bengel  and  Meyer,  the 
gate  mentioned  is  supposed  to  stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  way: 
the  gate  accordingly  represents  the  beginning,  the  way  the  con- 
tinuation, of  the  journey.  But  paths  enclosed  by  gates  (as  may 
be  found  in  pleasure-grounds)  are  comparatively  rare:  more 
commonly,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  compared  to  a  palace  or  a 
city  (Rev.  xxii.  14 ;  St  Matt.  xvi.  18);  also  in  the  passage  in 
St  Luke  (xiii.  25)  the  d-vqa  is  the  Svqo.  ttjq  paGilelccg  xov  Qeov. 
The  exposition  of  Calov  is  not  more  correct :  the  way  he  would 
explain  as  the  way  of  life  spoken  of  v.  25,  the  gate  (and  this 
is  also  the  opinion  of  Maldonatus)  as  the  end  of  life ;  but  when 
life  is  ended,  it  were  surely  too  late  to  solve  the  problem  of  life. 
Some,  taking  a  new  view  of  the  whole  teaching  of  the  passage, 
thought  they  must  explain  the  strait  gate  to  mean  the  gate  of 
faith.  Thus,  in  fact,  did  Sarcerius,  whose  idea  is,  that  the  strait 
gate  is  the  evangelium,  the  broad  the  lex  operum !  And  Ger- 
hard: angusta  salutis  porta,  quia  ostium  est  solus  Christus,  a 
maxima  hominum  parte  spretus  (loci  torn.  xx.  519).  Accord- 
ing to  Grotius,  the  straitness  of  the  gate  and  narrowness  of  the 
way,  and  the  wideness  of  the  gate  and  breadth  of  the  way,  de- 
note different  ideas :  the  strait  gate  referring  to  the  self-denial, 
the  narrow  way  to  the  difficulties,  of  a  Christian  life :  the  way 
might  be  broad  and  yet  not  evQv%coQog,  which  means  level,  smooth, 
the  antithesis  to  which  here  is  Te&fa/Li/navr],  via  confragosa,  an 
uneven  way;  but  not  only  is  the  way  narrow,  it  is  also  rough. 
But  all  that  the  predicate  ze^h^fievr]  is  meant  to  say  is,  that  the 
way  is  narrow.   Beza  would  interpret  ted?uii^vr]  metaphorically 
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for  dXifiovaa,  causing  dlixpeig:  but  this  interpretation  the  pa- 
rallel word  evpvywgog  renders  inadmissible. 

The  large  majority  of  commentators,  as  Jerome,  Chrysostom, 
Clem.  Alex.,  Este,  Er.,  Hunnius  and  recent  writers,  maintain 
that  the  two  figures  contain  but  one  thought.  The  meaning  of 
the  figurative  expression  is  to  be  found  indicated  even  in  the 
Mosaic  admonition  to  "turn  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
leftf'  (Deut.  v.  32;  Pro  v.  iv.  27;  Isa.  xxx.  21);  it  is  this:  the 
commandments  are  severe  in  order  that  they  may  curb  the 
caprice  of  human  self-will.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  664:  zrjv 
GTevrjv,  ttjv  xcctcc  Tag  evzolag  z.  aitayooevoeig  iteoieGTaX^iivr^v . 
Hence  the  self-denial  represented  as  necessary  in  those  who 
follow  this  way,  while  those  who  are  on  the  broad  way  wander 
along  unencumbered,  Luke  vi.  25;  Wisdom  ii.  6 — 9.  Doubtless 
there  is  also  some  allusion  here  to  the  enmity  of  the  world  against 
the  followers  of  Christ,  and  the  effects  of  its  hostility  (Acts  xiv. 
22 ;  John  vii.  7). — Not  only  is  it  said  that  there  are  few  who  walk 
in  the  narrow  way,  but  that  "few  there  be  that  find  it."  Gl. 
ord.:  si  pauci  inveniunt,  pauciores  per  earn  intrare  contendunt. 
For,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance,  and  the  small  number 
of  those  who  go  in  thereat,  the  way  is  unobserved  by  the  multi- 
tude; and  the  little  that  is  known  of  it  is  not  liked,  and  deters 
men  from  entering  it ;  whereas  the  many  passengers  crowding 
down  the  other  broad  highway,  entice  others  to  follow  them. 
Justly  remarks  the  Gl.  ord.  of  the  via  lata:  hanc  etsi  non 
quadrant,  omnes  tamen  inveniunt,  quia  in  ea  nati. 

EiozQxeod-at,  occurs  here,  as  in  Rom.  xi.  25,  without  any  de- 
termining clause :  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  cognate  forms 
of  expression  were  well  known,  such  as  elaelO-elv  elg  ti)v  paoiL, 
Matt.  xix.  23,  Luke  xviii.  17,  John  iii.  5;  elg  ttjv  %a$avy  Matt, 
xxv.  21,  23.— 'Oti,  ver.  13,  gives  the  ground  of  the  exhortation, 
taken  a  ratione  contraria.—  Ver.  14.  Ti  is  read,  instead  of 
the  otl  of  the  Recept.,  by  Cod.  B.  second  hand  (A.  D.  are  im- 
perfect), C.E.G.K.L.M.S.U.V.z/.,  Pesch.,  Vulg.,  Ulf.,  Arabic  Pol., 
Persian  Wheloc.1  Beza:  quia  tamen  in  codd.  impressis  legi- 
mus  on,  nihil  mutandum  putavi.  In  favour  of  oti,  there  is 
only,  among  the  codices,  Cod.  B  first  hand :  a  second  hand  has 
struck  out  the  6  of  the  oti — comp.  Birch,  prol.  to  the  quatuor 

1  The  testimony  of  the  Ethiopic  comes  in  here,  which  has  valde  Augusta: 
Suidas  explains  ~l  xaXn}  vj  Ta£'.;  by  Xtev. 
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Evangel,  p.  xv.;  of  translations,  the  Memphitic  (the  Sahidic, 
on  the  contrary,  has  r/,  see  ed.  Schwartz)  and  the  Armenian. 
Some  codices  have  xat  zl,  others  zl:  these  Luther  follows.  Ex- 
ternal authority  seems  therefore  to  decide  for  %L  Internal 
arguments,  however,  are  in  favour  of  ozi.  Tischendorf  also 
retains  it  (2d  Ed.).  If  retained,  it  must  be  translated  by  sed, 
in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  ex  ^  (de  Dieu,  Bengel,  Kuinol). 
It  is  not  desirable,  though  this  is  commonly  done,  to  attach  the 
second  ozi  to  noXXol  elaiv  eioeqy6f.ievoi  did  zrjg  nlazelag,  in  a 
subordinate  relation.  For  then  would  this  14th  verse  hold  a  too 
subordinate  position  to  ver.  13,  although  the  thought  it  contains 
is  in  no  respect  less  forcible  and  emphatic.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  understand  ozi  in  the  sense  of  and,  as  those  codices  do  which 
here  have  jccm,  is  perfectly  justifiable  on  philological  grounds. 
This  classical  use  of  ydq  is  well  known :  a  second  clause  follow- 
ing the  conditional  clause  is  introduced  by  a  second  yctQ,  where 
we  should  carry  on  the  construction  with  and;  comp.  above,  vi. 
32 ;  James  i.  6,  7,  according  to  Fritzsche.  There  is  the  same 
use  of  the  Hebrew  ^3 ;  where  as  double  13,  it  means  then  (strictly, 
because,  see  Ewald,  Lehrbuch,  5.  Aufl.  §.  340  a.)  and  and:  of 
which  Gesenius  quotes  the  following  examples :  Isa.  vi.  5,  i.  29, 
30,  iii.  1,  6,  ix.  3—5;  Job  iii.  24,  25,  viii.  9,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reading  zl  affords  no  suitable  sense. 
It  is  no  doubt  philologically  true  that  zl,  like  the  Hebrew  tvfr 
is  used  in  Hellenistic  Greek  for  wg  (LXX.,  2  Sam.  vi.  20; 
Cantic.  vii.  6;  Luke  xii.  49).  If  it  were  so  used  here,  the 
passage  would  form  one  of  those  rare  utterances  of  Christ 
which,  in  the  form  of  expression,  disclose  deep  emotion  (as 
elsewhere  Mark  ix.  19;  Luke  xii.  49;  Matt.  xi.  25).  But 
when  we  consider  that  the  preceding  clause  has  given  expres- 
sion to  the  same  thought  without  any  exclamation  of  this  kind, 
we  must  admit  that  it  would  appear  strange  and  abrupt  if  the 
Saviour  thus  expressed  Himself  in  this  repetition  of  it.  Surely, 
if  in  uttering  this  thought  the  Lord  was  moved,  we  should 
rather  expect  to  find  zl  instead  of  the  first  ozi.  And  even  then 
there  would  not  present  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  such  emo- 
tion. It  could  net  have  arisen  from  a  feeling  of  surprise  at  the 
rigour  of  the  Divine  lav/:  this  is  as  little  probable  as  the  notion 
that  in  St  Matt,  xxvii.  46  the  ivazi  is  a  question  addressed  to 
Fate.     The  only  other  possible  supposition  is,  that  it  may  have 
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been  an  exclamation  of  surprise  at  the  sinfulness  of  man,  which 
rendered  a  gate,  otherwise  so  easy,  so  narrow  and  difficult  of 
entrance.  Thus  Photius:  did  ytal  b  gcottjq  Ted^av^ia/ie  leytov  %l 
Gzsvrj  n.T.Ly  waavei  skeyev  ov  gtevyj  egtiv,  aU5  Vfielg  jiovrjgoi 
oweg  otevrjv  TcznoifyoLxe..  The  question  would  then  rather  be 
regarded  as  an  exclamation,  and  that  not  so  much  of  surprise 
as  of  sorrow:  a  view  which  follows  also,  if,  with  Fritzsche,  %l  is 
translated  wherefore.  Such  an  exclamation  would  doubtless  be 
a  deep  expression  of  sympathy  with  human  sinfulness  and  its 
consequences.  But  in  a  discourse  in  which  Christ  speaks  as 
the  Lawgiver  and  the  Judge  of  men,  a  Brother's  expression  of 
sympathy  would  seem  rather  out  of  place  (comp.  vers.  23  and 
foil.).  The  expositor  is  therefore  constrained  to  reject  the 
reading  tl,  and  to  conclude— in  which  conclusion  he  is  borne 
out  by  the  other  readings,  zat  and  yial  xi — that  %l  must  have 
been  substituted  for  the  original  otl  by  certain  transcribers  who 
were  unacquainted  with  that  abnormal  Hebraistic  usus  loquendi. 
The  expression  appears  hard  and  severe.  From  it,  not  only 
the  Reformed  theology,  but  even  the  Lutheran,  sought  to  prove 
the  paucitas  salvandorum  (Quenstaedt,  theol.  polem.  didact.  iii. 
23).  Episcopius  calms  the  reader  by  a  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  time,  when  Christianity  had  not  yet  become 
the  dominant  religion:  ex  his  verbis  videtur  servator  potis- 
simum  de  statu  illius  temporis  loqui.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  asked  el  bliyoi  ol  goj^o^ievoi,  Christ 
declined  to  give  a  direct  answer  (St  Luke  xiii.  23).  Here  He 
describes  simply  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  at  the  time  when 
He  spoke,  and  neither  generally  of  the  present  alwv,  nor  of 
that  which  is  to  come  (Matt.  xii.  32).  Moreover,  as  has  been 
observed,  the  difficulty  here  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the 
Christian  way,  would  appear  to  be  in  contradiction  to  what  He 
says  in  Matt.  xi.  29  of  the  easiness  of  His  yoke,  which  saying 
is  endorsed  by  St  John  (1  Epist.  v.  3):  "His  commandments 
are  not  grievous."  But  the  apparent  inconsistency  is  reconciled 
by  a  right  understanding  of  the  relation  of  this  sermon  to  the 
Christian  scheme  of  salvation  (see  Introduction,  §  5). 

Ver.  15.  The  difficulty  that  there  is  even  in  finding  this 
way,  requires  that  right  guides  should  point  it  out  to  us.  This 
is  the  idea  which  dictates  the  admonition  of  this  verse:  /cqoot- 
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yeve  di  arco  xa)v  ipevdo7TQocp7]Twv.  Chrysostom:  %ai  ydg  rtQog 
tc>  GTevrjv  avrrjv  elvai  ttoIXoi  ol  VTroGxeliCovreg  eioi  xrp>  welae 
ytqovGav  etaodov. — The  question  now  arises,  whether  by  these 
false  prophets  we  are  to  understand  teachers,  and  if  so,  whether 
Christian  or  Jewish  teachers  are  meant.  The  latter  point  is 
not  discussed  by  the  recent  commentators,  Kuinoel,  Paulus, 
Fritzsche,  Olshausen,  or  Stier.  The  former  question,  as  to 
whether  the  false  prophets  are  teachers,  is  to  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative:  the  term  TtQocprjTai  shows  this,  and  likewise 
the  context,  which  naturally  suggests  a  reference  to  those  who 
are  to  point  out  the  way.  With  regard  to  the  latter  question, 
most  writers  think  the  teachers  spoken  of  are  Christian  teachers ; 
and  they  quote  as  a  parallel  passage  Acts  xx.  30.  Unquestion- 
ably the  Old  Testament  term  itqocpjcai  is  used  of  Christians, 
Matt,  xxiii.  34,  and  also  i)Jevdo7tQocpriica,  1  John  iv.  1 ;  Matt, 
xxiv.  11;  2  Peter  ii.  1.  If  ver.  21  is  a  continuation  of  the 
subject  of  this  verse,  there  can  be  little  hesitation  about  refer- 
ring this  to  Christian  teachers.  And,  among  recent  writers,  this 
view  is  held  by  Meyer.  The  objections  to  it  were  first  pro- 
pounded by  the  Wette :  "Were  this  the  case,  Jesus  would  here 
say  something  which  was  superfluous,  not  only  in  that  period, 
but  in  all  His  lifetime:  and  said  it  too  without  any  reference 
to  the  future,  such  as  is  to  be  found,  e.g.,  in  ver.  22.  But  the 
question  here  is  touching  the  way  into  the  kingdom  of  God, 
not  as  to  how  men  are  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false 
in  Christianity  itself.  Consequently  it  must  be  to  Jewish  de- 
ceives that  Christ  here  alludes,  like  those  of  whom  Josephus 
speaks,  Antiq.  xx.  5,  1.  8,  6;  de  bello  Jud.  ii.  13,  4.  5."  If  we 
rightly  apprehend  the  character  of  this  sermon,  in  which  every- 
thing is  in  exact  relation  to  the  circumstances  of  that  time,  we 
shall  feel  that  it  would  appear  very  little  in  keeping,  if  in  this 
last  section  we  were  to  find  a  prophetic  warning  against  false 
teachers  of  the  Christian  Church, — a  Church  which  was  to 
be  founded  only  a  considerable  time  subsequently.  Hence 
Neander  (?),  Baum.-Crusius,  as  long  before  them  Druthmar, 
think  the  allusion  is  to  goetic  deceivers  and  messiahs.  So  it  is 
undoubtedly  in  chap.  xxiv.  11.  But  would  not  this  explanation 
altogether  cut  asunder  the  connection  of  our  verse  with  the 
foregoing,  and  still  more  with  the  succeeding  21st  verse?  If 
we  are  to  preserve  the  connection  of  the  verse  with  the  cir- 
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cumstances  of  the  time,  would  it  not  be  more  natural  to  refer 
it  to  the  pharisaic  guides  of  the  people,  even  to  such  as,  in 
John  x.  8,  Christ  calls  /ItTxxai  ml  Ir^aral?  So  accordingly 
Michaelis,  Rosenmiiller,  and  Riegler.  Was  it  not  they  who, 
under  the  noocpaaig  of  piety,  left  undone  ta  ^aqmeqa  xov 
v6f.iov,  vrjv  yiQiaiv,  rov  sleov,  tt(v  ttigtlv  (xxiii.  14.  23);  who  said, 
"I  go,  sir,"  and  yet  went  not  into  the  vineyard  (xxi.  30);  who 
therefore  led  men  into  the  broad  way?  Taking  this  view,  the 
transition  to  the  subject  of  ver.  21,  where  more  specially  Chris- 
tian teachers  are  spoken  of,  is  easy  and  natural  (comp.  on  ver. 
21).  The  words  of  Matt,  xxiii.  3  might,  indeed,  seem  to  raise 
an  objection  to  this  explanation :  for  there  it  is  said  that  the 
doctrine  of  those  pharisaic  teachers  is  to  be  accepted  by  the 
people,  and  from  that  statement  it  might  appear  that  the  doc- 
trine of  these  ipevdoTrQocpfjTat  did  not  form  part  of  the  tyevdog. 
But  the  words,  Ttdvxa  ooa  av  eitcwoi  TrjoelTe,  in  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  Pharisees,  it  is  impossible  to  take  so  literally: 
otherwise  such  precepts  as  that  of  theirs  quoted  in  Mark  vii.  11, 
and  condemned,  would  fall  to  be  included.  All  that  is  intended, 
is  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  their  practice  and  their  teaching : 
"you  may,  perhaps,  follow  their  doctrine,  but  not  their  practice." 
The  figure  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,  which  iEsop  has 
rendered  familiar  to  all,  is  one  which  occurs  in  the  symbolical 
representations  of  all  nations.  It  is  found  elsewhere  in  Scrip- 
ture, in  Isa.  xi.  6,  lxv.  25;  Sir.  xiii.  17;  Matt.  x.  16:  on  the 
natural  qualities  of  the  two  animals,  their  avciirdSua,  and  the 
symbolical  signification  attached  to  them  by  different  nations, 
see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  L.  ii.  46,  iii.  10.  False  teachers  and  de- 
ceivers are  specially  characterized  as  wolves  in  St  John  x,  12; 
Acts  xx.  29.  The  predicate  aoTcayeg,  rapaces,  was  classically 
applied  to  wolves,  see  Pricseus.  "Eoco&ev,  not  "in  heart,"  but 
"underneath  their  exterior."  Now,  as  in  John  x.  12,  and  Acts 
xx.  29,  the  false  teachers  are  called  wolves  in  relation  to  the 
TtQoftava,  the  Ttoi^tviov  which  is  the  true  fold  of  the  Church,  it 
might  be  thought  that  by  hdv^axa  tcjv  nqo^dxiov  was  here 
meant  the  feigned,  assumed  appearance,  on  the  part  of  the  false 
teacher,  of  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church.  But  the  Church 
is  not  here,  as  in  those  passages,  represented  under  the  figure  of 
a  flock  (Meyer);  and,  moreover,  we  have  seen  that  by  the 
wolves,  Pharisees  must  be  meant.     We  must  therefore  con- 
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sider  the  expression  as  intended  as  a  sensible  representation  of 
innocence.  Under  this  innocent  exterior,  the  false  teachers 
gained  admittance  to  the  people,  and  proved  as  dangerous  and 
deadly  as  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  finding  their  way  into  an 
unsuspecting  flock  of  sheep.  This  idea  is  expressed,  John  x.  8, 
11,  in  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  theocracy.  What  the 
appearance  they  put  on,  the  sheep's  clothing,  consists  in,  we 
shall  further  consider  at  ver.  16.  KaQTtoi  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  placed  in  contradistinction  to  evdv^ia  Ttqo^arcov :  if 
by  ytaQ7tol  doctrine  be  meant,  then  the  sheep's  clothing  would 
denote  an  immoral  life ;  if  again  the  former  were  to  be  under- 
stood to  mean  works,  the  latter  would  stand  for  the  ostensibly 
correct  teaching, — according  to  some,  the  ostensibly  correct 
teaching  along  with  the  works,  according  to  others,  dissimulation 
in  introducing  doctrine.  On  the  other  hand,  several  expositors 
have  understood  by  evdv/nara  TrQofidrtov,  the  garb  of  the  pro- 
phets: who  were  wont  to  appear  in  ftrjlcozalg,  in  garments  made 
of  sheep's  skins,  Heb.  xi.  37.  Justinus,  dial.  c.  Tr.  c.  35,  quotes 
hdedvfxevoi  deQ^ima  nqo^attov.  The  false  prophets  come  in  the 
garb  of  true  prophets ;  the  antithesis  to  the .  wolves  might 
then  be  this :  Christ  meant  to  characterize  the  garb  of  the  pro- 
phets as  the  garb  of  innocence.  (Thus  Maldonatus,  Bochart, 
Grotius,  A.  Schott  adagia  sacra  N.  T.  p.  19;  Er.  Schmid, 
Krebs,  Rosenmuller,  Kuinol,  Stier.)  To  this  it  cannot  be  ob- 
jected that  wo  should  then  have  expected  to  find  the  Genitive  of 
the  subject, — viz.,  not  TrgofiaTcov,  but  uyXwTiov,  not  clothing  of 
sheep,  but  clothing  of  sheep-skins, — because  evSv^iara  Ttqofiaxtov 
may  easily  be  explained  as  the  clothing  which  sheep  have,  i.e., 
skins.  In  opposition  to  the  opinion,  however,  it  must  be  considered 
that  the  garb  of  prophets  was  not  exclusively  sheep-skins ;  they 
wore  also  goat-skins,  and  raiment  of  camels'  hair,  like  John  the 
Baptist  (iii.  4) :  further,  the  supposed  symbol  would  have  been 
without  any  significance  in  those  times;  for,  from  the  age  of 
Malachi  to  the  Baptist,  no  prophet  had  appeared  in  Israel  (1  Mac. 
ix.  27;  comp.  iv.  46,  xiv.  41):  and  finally,  it  cannot  be. shown 
that  that  prophetic  garb  was  specially  regarded  as  the  symbol 
of  innocence :  it  was  merely  the  rough  garb  of  the  common  man. 

Ver.  16.    First  half.    What  are  we  to  understand  by  those 
*aQ7roi,  those  evidences  of  the  false  prophet  ?    This  is  a  ques- 
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tion  of  great  practical  importance.  The  designation  ipevdojigo- 
cprpai  can  only  refer  to  those  who  teach  wrong ;  and  the  sheep's 
clothing,  what  can  that  be,  but  the  correct  walk  and  conversa- 
tion of  those  false  teachers?  If  so,  the  rnqnoi  must  then  be 
the  doctrines:  by  their  doctrines  those  apparently  correct  men 
are  to  be  judged;  as  Moses,  in  Deut.  xiii.  1 — 4,  made  sound 
doctrine  the  touchstone  of  the  false  prophets.  Moreover,  the 
figure  of  Matt.  xii.  33 — 35  supports  this  view;  for  there,  as  in 
Sirach  xxvii.  6,  the  doctrines  are  spoken  of  as  fruits :  especially 
Luke  vi.  45,  where  this  dictum  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
is  introduced  before  the  21st  verse  of  St  Matt.  To  the  latter 
circumstance,  indeed,  no  weight  can  be  attached,  when  the  pe- 
culiar construction  of  St  Luke's  account  is  considered :  still  less 
can  we  find  in  this  alteration  traces  of  an  anti-Pauline  ten- 
dency (Hilgenfeld,  S.  173).  Nevertheless,  the  grounds  just 
mentioned  were  deemed  strong  enough  to  warrant  all  expositors 
down  to  Michaelis,  with  few  exceptions,  in  understanding  by 
yiaQ7cot  doctrines,  and  more  particularly,  Christian  doctrines. 
The  ancient  Church,  more  especially  the  Church  of  Rome,  un- 
terstood  by  the  pseudo-prophets,  heretics :  now,  as  the  heretics 
were  generally  distinguished  by  purity  of  life,  even  more  than 
the  members  of  the  Church  they  left, — e.g.,  Jovinian,  the  Wal- 
densians  and  other  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Rome,— this 
explanation  of  yiaQuol,  as  not  a  bad  life  but  a  false  creed,  was 
all  the  more  confirmed  by  this  circumstance.  Thus  Tertullian, 
de  prescript,  hser.  c.  4:  quaenam  istse  sunt  pelles  ovium,  nisi 
nominis  Christiani  extrinsecus  superficies?  Jerome:  speciali- 
ter  de  haareticis  intelligendum  est,  qui  videntur  continentia, 
castitate,  jejunio,  quasi  quadam  pietatis  se  veste  circumdare, 
intrinsecus  vero  habentes  animum  venenatum,  simpliciorum 
fratrum  corda  decipiunt.  Nic.  a  Lyra:  qui  falsam  doctrinam 
palliant  apparentia  virtutum;  comp.  Glossa  ord.  The  auctor 
op.  imp.  expressly  contends  against  those  who  would  make  the 
passage  refer  to  doctores  Christiani,  qui  sunt  peccatores:  these, 
he  says,  can  never  have  the  intention  of  destroying  the  Chris- 
tian Church;  he  then  says:  fructus  hominis  est  confessio  fidei 
ejus;— he  does  certainly  add:  et  opera  conversationis  ipsius,  but 
to  this  he  makes  no  further  allusion.  With  all  the  bitterness  of 
an  old  inquisitor,  Maldonatus  thus  comments  on  sv  evdvfiaoi 
TtQopdzcov:  falsi  prophetae  sunt  omnes  haeretici,  omnium  vero 
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maxime  CalvinistaB.  Primum,  quia  non  missi  venerunt;  deinde 
quia  ovina  induti  pelle ;  nihil  enim  in  eorum  erat  ore,  nisi  Do- 
minus,  nisi  Pater  noster  ccelestis,  nisi  Christus,  nisi  fides,  jura- 
mentum  inauditum ;  nihil  in  eorum  factis  apparebat,  nisi  elee- 
mosyna,  nisi  temperantia,  nisi  modestia.  Quo  habitu  pastores 
ementiti  magnam  in  grege  Domini  fecerunt  stragem.  Simi- 
larly Este,1  Jansenius,  Tirinus,  Cornel,  a  Lapide.  These  do 
not,  however,  understand  by  the  Aaqrcoi,  doctrines  exclusively: 
Jansen.,  Corn,  a  Lapide,  Calmet,  include  "doctrines  and  works." 
Maldonatus,  the  last  even  exclusively:  "at  the  end,"  he  says, 
"their  vileness  will  be  apparent."  Among  the  Fathers,  the  only 
exceptions  to  this  view  are  Hilary,  Chrysostom,  and  Augustine. 
Origen  does  indeed  say  (Opp.  iv.  683),  that  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  Scripture  is  necessary  to  enable  one  to  decide :  it  can- 
not, however,  be  exactly  determined  whether  or  not  he  regards 
the  fruits  as  doctrine.  Hilary :  blandimenta  verborum  et  man- 
suetudinis  simulationem  admonet  fructu  operationis  expendi 
oportere.  Chrysostom  understands  by  the  pseudoprophetse  only 
hypocrites,  ov  tovq  aiQSTmovg,  7iaqa.  yaq  cuqbtmmq  iozi  noVkwuo, 
fiiov  (%alov)  evQelv:  so  too  Aretius,  in  opposition  to  the  Ana- 
baptists. Augustine,  however,  regards  the  spiritual  fruits  of  a 
Christian  life,  spoken  of  in  Gal.  v.  22,  as  the  sign  by  which 
teachers  are  to  be  known,  and  adds,  with  a  true  Christian  feel- 
ing :  csetera  quae  hie  posita  sunt,  habent  quasdam  imagines  suas 
in  malis  hominibus  et  deceptoribus,  ut  omnino  fallant,  nisi  quisque 
jam  mundum  oculum  et  simplicem  habuerit,  quo  ista  cognoscat. 
Among  the  Keformers,  the  fruits  are  regarded  as  practical  by 
Zwingli  and  Luther.  Zwingli :  si  gloriam  Dei  spectat  propheta, 
si  justitiam,  veritatem,  pacem  et  salutem  publicam,  certum  est, 
eum  esse  verum  prophetam.  Luther  regards  the  sentence  now 
in  the  one  aspect,  now  in  tho  other,  according  to  circumstances. 
In  Walch's  22d  volume  of  his  works,  at  page  2098,  we  read: 
"False  prophets  are  very  injurious.  For,  albeit  they  may  be 
regarded  as  pious,  devout,  honest  people,  yet  these  things  are 
virtues  of  the  man,  not  of  the  prophet — whose  doctrine  must 
chiefly  be  looked  to,  not  his  life."  In  his  remarks  on  Ps.  xxii. 
(Walch,  v.  1297),  he  quotes  ver.  15  of  our  passage,  and  argues, 

1  Among  the  evil  fruits,  p]ste  assigns  the  first  place  to  disobedience  to  the 
Church ;  the  second  place,  to  the  sensuality  which  originates  in  neglect  of 
fasting,  and  so  forth. 
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against  those  who  maintain  salvation  by  works,  that  it  is  all  the 
more  difficult  to  know  them  by  their  works,  because  they  imitate 
the  example  of  pious  men,  and  thus  concludes:  "In  truth,  we 
Christians  must  look  more  to  faith,  as  St  Paul  requires  in 
2  Cor.  iv.  13."  On  the  other  hand,  speaking  of  Gal.  v.  19, 
"The  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,"  he  says  (viii.  2736): 
"This  text  agrees  with  Matt.  vii.  16,  18."  In  his  exposition  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  (vii.  1040),  referring  to  our  text,  he  speaks 
of  those  whose  conduct  is  very  pious  and  holy,  but  if  any  one 
will  not  listen  to  them,  they  demean  themselves  most  un- 
mannerly. In  his  commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
he  recurs  finally  to  the  single  criterium,  that  "if  we  holdfast  the 
leading  article  of  our  faith,  and  have  the  Lord  Christ  truly  in 
our  heart,  the  Spirit  will  be  given  us  to  lead  us  in  the  right 
way."  Calvin,  on  the  contrary,  distinctly  explains  the  passage 
to  refer  to  doctrine:  falluntur  meo  judicio  qui  ad  vitam  re- 
stringunt ;  nam  cum  saepe  fucosa  sanctimonia,  ac  nescio  quibus 
etiam  austerioris  vitse  larvis  se  venditent  pessimi  quique  impos- 
tores,  valde  incertum  esset  hoc  examen.  Fateor  quidem,  hypo- 
crisin  tandem  patefieri,  quia  nihil  difficilius  est,  quam  virtutis 
simulatio,  etc.  Similarly  Pellican,  Mel anchthon:  agnoscendi  sunt 
ex  fructibus,  ex  manifesto  aliquo  impio  dogmate,  quod  im- 
possible est  cadere  in  ecclesiam.  Sed  falsam  doctrinam  pro- 
phetarum  postea  comitantur  alii  fructus  in  vita  et  moribus. 
Bucer  comprises  together  doctrine  and  life.  In  the  Protestant 
exegesis  also,  this  reference  of  the  text  to  works  was  predomi- 
nant. Chemnitz  considers  that,  in  deciding  upon  Christians  in 
general,  the  criterium  of  works  is  sufficient,  but  not  so  in  the 
case  of  Christian  teachers:  so  too  Gerhard  (loci  xi.  198,  xii.  2, 
p.  87),  Er.  Schmid;  even  Calixt,  who  at  least  allows  vita  and 
mores  to  count  as  merely  criteria  secundaria;  likewise  Spener 
(theol.  Bedenken,  Th.  iv.  S.  201 l).  Several,  however,  have  un- 
derstood the  sheep's  clothing  as  not  only  denoting  bona  vita  ge- 
nerally, but  as  containing  a  special  allusion  to  that  insinuating 
character  (xQij^oloyla)  which  St  Paul  ascribes  to  false  teachers, 

i  "The  fruit  is  that  which  is  produced  by  him  whose  fruit  it  is  called. 
That,  therefore,  is  the  fruit  of  a  teacher  and  prophet,  which  as  teacher  and 
prophet  he  produces,  consequently  his  doctrine:  by  this,  according  to  Christ's 
words,  we  know  him.  When,  however,  we  speak  of  a  Christian  in  general, 
then  we  know  that  his  fruit  is  faith  and  good  living." 
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Rom.  xvi.  18.  Chemnitz,  wo  in  his  exposition  makes  use  of 
ver.  22,  mentions  as  vestimenta  ovium  the  following:  (1)  titulus, 
vocatio,  officium.  Dicunt  enim  se  prophetare  in  nomine  Christi. 
(2)  Verba  pietatis  et  aedificationis  zelus.  Dicunt  enim :  domine, 
domine.  (3)  Externa  species  vitse;  mollior  lana  potest  signifi- 
care  xgriotoloyia  Rom.  xvi.  18.  (4)  Peculiaria  et  illustria 
dona  posse  se  prophetare,  dsemones  ejicere,  etc.  Only  by  the 
Socinian  and  Arminian  writers  (Grot.,  Episcop.,  Cleric.)  was  the 
practical  criterium  maintained. 

Even  after  Bengel,  leading  in  the  van  of  the  Church-exe- 
gesis, explained  the  passage  of  the  practical  fruits,  the  earlier 
orthodox  opinion  was  still  held.  Bengel:  doctrina  non  est 
fructus,  ex  quo  propheta  cognoscitur,  sed  est  forma,  quae  ei  dat 
esse  veri  falsive  prophetas  et  ipsa  ex  fructu  cognoscitur.  Bonitas 
arboris  ipsius  est  Veritas  et  lux  interna.  Bonitas  fructuum  est 
sanctitas  vitse.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  explained  as  referring 
to  doctrine  and  life  by  Christ.  Starke,  to  doctrine  and  its  con- 
sequences by  Eisner,  to  doctrine  exclusively  by  Michaelis :  "To 
determine  whether  a  teacher  is  true  or  false  from  his  life,  is 
impossible :  his  doctrines  must  be  tested  by  the  word  of  God." 
But  if  it  appears  that  the  yvd)Qta(xa  of  works  is  one  which  it  is 
impossible  to  apply,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  same 
objection  may  be  made  regarding  the  fruits  of  doctrine.  Par- 
ticularly so,  if  we  are  not  to  regard  the  warning  as  intended 
merely  to  the  future,  but  also  for  the  time  when  Christ  spoke 
it.  Was  it  possible  for  Christ  to  entrust  the  deciding  "accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  God"  upon  true  and  false  teachers  to  the 
people  at  large,  or  even  to  His  disciples,  when  the  majority  of 
them  knew  scarcely  anything  about  that  word  of  God  besides 
what  they  heard  from  the  lessons  of  the  synagogue^?  In  Matt, 
xxiii.  3,  at  least,  He  enjoins  upon  them  the  general  observance 
of  the  traditional  teaching  (compare  also  ver.  23) ;  leaving  it 
to  the  further  development  of  the  Christian  principle  to  form 
afterwards  the  true  criterium.  But  also,  in  general,  is  there  not 
a  heretical  teaching  against  the  spirit  of  God's  word,  which 
may  co-exist  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity  to  its  letter,  which 
may  be  far  more  destructive  to  the  souls  of  men  than  any  de- 
viation from  the  letter,  such  as  might  be  shown  to  be  contra- 
dicted by  the  creeds  ?  And  is  it  not  therefore  manifest  that  the 
command  to  test  teachers  by  their  doctrine,  requires  in  him  who 
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proves  them  a  certain  state  of  advancement  in  spiritual  things, 
as  much  as  the  command  to  prove  them  by  their  works? 

Thus  in  both  explanations  there  is  the  same  difficulty  in 
applying  the  criterium.  A  reference  to  the  following  context 
must  then  decide  whether  of  the  two  is  right,  and  such  reference 
appears  to  decide  for  the  practical  fruits.  We  have,  namely, 
to  consider  the  connection  of  our  text  with  verses  21  and  fol- 
lowing, where  we  find  creed,  prophecy,  and  working  of  miracles 
placed  in  opposition  to  noielv  to  ^il^ia  tov  Ttarqog.  True,  if 
we  were  to  understand  here  the  delrjiia  tov  Qeov,  as  in  John 
vi.  29,  to  mean  faith  (the  auct.  op.,  imp.  and  the  critics  men- 
tioned in  the  Introduction,  p.  36)  our  difficulty  would  not  yet 
be  removed.  And  it  would  be  only  somewhat  lessened  if  we 
were  to  regard  ver.  21  as  introducing  a  new  section  of  the 
discourse,  the  subject  of  which  is  to  be,  not  the  TtQorprpai,  but 
the  members  of  the  Church  in  general.  But  it  is  self-evident 
that  we  have  here  no  fresh  subject  introduced:  the  same 
thought  which  has  been  expressed  in  a  particular  relation  is 
continued  here,  although  now  with  a  more  extended  application. 
Then  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  in  those  sayings  of  John 
the  Baptist,  to  which  the  thoughts  of  His  hearers  would  na- 
turally revert,  the  same  figure  of  a  tree  and  its  fruit  is  used  in 
reference  to  works  (Matt.  iii.  10).  Consequently  that  exposi- 
tion must  also  be  rejected,  which,  meeting  the  other  two  half- 
way, explains  yiagrcol  as  the  fruits  of  doctrine, — "the  power  of 
amendement  of  life,  the  consolation  of  faith,"  which  doctrines 
may  impart.  This  is  the  view  of  Piscator,  Rus,  Doddridge, 
Wesley, x  Fritzsche ,  B.-Crusius,  and  Heubner  (in  praktisch. 
Erklarung  des  N.T.).  No  doubt  the  practical  effects  of  preach- 
ing— which,  is  the  satisfying  of  the  religious  necessities  of  man, 
— as  it  is  made  by  Christ  a  criterium  of  His  own  doctrine 
(Matt.  xi.  29;  John  vii.  17),  is  also  a  criterium  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  TTQoqrrjtai ;  but  this  meaning  here  would  destroy  the 
connection  of  our  text  with  ver.  21.  We  must  accordingly  con- 
clude, that  what  is  here  meant  by  the  fruits  is  precisely  what 
is  subsequently  called  ttolblv  to  ^elr^a  tov  rtccTgog :  the  same 
MQjtoi  tov  7tvevf.iaTog  which  St  Paul  sets  forth  in  Gal.  v.  22. 

1  Wesley :  "A  short,  plain,  easy  rule,  and  one  that  may  be  applied  by  people 
of  the  meanest  capacity.  True  prophets  convert  sinners  to  God,  or  at  least 
strengthen  and  confirm  those  that  are  converted." 
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The  sheep's  clothing  we  must  regard  as  denoting  not  so  much 
works  which  appear  good,  as  the  show  of  inward  piety,  the  look 
of  harmless  innocence,  by  which  the  false  teacher  deceives,  as 
St  Paul  expresses  it,  tag  uaqdiag  tcov  andwov,  Rom.  xvi.  18. 
With  regard  now  to  the  difficulty  about  applying  this  test,  we 
must  say,  with  St.  Augustine,  that  Christ  assumed  that  those 
who  should  prove  the  teachers,  should  have  in  them  the  presence 
of  the  guiding  Spirit  of  God,  and  should  thus  possess  a  spiritual 
discernment.  He  spoke  of  those  who  belong  to  His  nqo^axa, 
and  who  therefore  hear  His  voice  (John  x.  27).  For,  even  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  what  drew  impressible  spirits  away  from  the 
Pharisees  to  Him  and  His  disciplina,  was  certainly  not  His 
doctrine  alone,  but  also  the  uaqnoi  tov  7tvev^iaTog  manifest  in 
His  life  (Matt,  xi,  29).  We  find  that  of  those  who  have  the 
{toQcpwoig  of  godliness,  but  deny  its  power  (2  Tim.  iii.  9),  it  is 
further  said  that  they  shall  have  no  long  continuance,  rj  yao 
avoid  amajv  tudrjlog  eoxat  naaiv. 

Ver.  16,  second  half, — ver.  18.  The  figure  of  which  Christ, 
here  makes  use,  is  one  which  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  classics 
under  various  forms.  (Compare  in  Scripture,  Sir.  xxvii.  6,  and 
James  iii.  11.)  St  Luke  (vi.  44)  joins  amvd-at  with  ama,  and 
he  has  ftdrog  instead  of  Tolfioloi  joined  with  Gxacpvliq.  Here, 
as  elsewhere  (see  above  on  vers.  9,  10),  St  Matthew's  figure  is 
very  exact.  D!Ayiav&ca  or  ayiav&a  is  the  generic  term  for  all  thorn- 
plants,  the  best  of  which  is  the  buckthorn  (?),  tax,  which  bears 
small  black  berries  similar  to  those  of  the  vine;  the  iqifioloi 
have  a  flower  which  might  be  likened  to  a  fig.  In  addition  to 
which,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  fruitless  plants  are  the 
very  ones  which  have  the  finest  flowers,  that  of  the  buckthorn 
resembling  the  Oriental  hyacinth.  Theophylact  thinks  that  by 
the  thorns  is  intended  to  be  figuratively  represented  the  secret 
wound  inflicted  by  the  false  teachers ;  by  the  thistles,  the  indoles 
versatilis:  but  these  plants  are  chosen  simply  on  account  of  their 
unfruitfulness.  It  is  with  men  as  with  trees:  in  the  produce 
of  the  tree  only,  its  innermost  nature  is  revealed;  and  in  the 
outward  acts  of  men,  their  inner  nature,  their  spirit,  must  mani- 
fest itself.  The  words  were  quoted  in  support  of  the  Manicha3an 
idea  of  a  twofold  origin  of  all  things;  but  the  Fathers,  Origen 
(T.  i.  820),  Augustine,  Jerome,  refuted  such  an  application. 
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Ver.  19,  20.  According  to  Neander,  De  Wette,  and  Meyer, 
ver.  19  is  not  in  its  proper  place  here,  having  no  connection 
with  the  context.  In  the  same  form,  the  same  thought  occurs 
in  the  discourse  of  the  Baptist,  Matt.  iii.  10.  But  is  not  this 
word  of  threatening  spoken  here  of  the  ipevdoTrgcxprpcci,  who 
to  all  appearance  teach  the  truth,  exactly  in  keeping  with  the 
words  spoken  in  vers.  26,  27,  of  those  who  apparently  make  a 
good  profession?    Ver.  20  refers  back  to  ver.  16. 

Ver.  21.  Here  a  question  emerges,  as  to  whether  the  dis- 
course has  still  in  view  the  same  persons,  the  pseudo-prophets. 
Hilary,  Chrys.,  Aug.,  the  auct.  op.  imp.,  Radbert,  Luther, 
Zwingli,  Chemnitz,  Przipzov,  Wolzogen,  Maid.,  and  many 
others,  are  of  this  opinion.  According  to  Calvin,  the  discourse 
still  relates  to  the  pastores  gregis,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
here  it  is  no  longer  those  qui  rapiendi  et  vorandi  causa  in  gregem 
insiliunt  who  are  spoken  of,  but  the  mercenarii.  On  the  other 
hand,  Jerome,  whose  words  the  Glossa  ord.  adopts,  makes  a 
marked  distinction :  sicut  supra  dixerat,  eos  qui  haberent  vestem 
bonae  vitse,  non  recipiendos  propter  dogmatum  nequitiam:  ita 
nunc  e  contrario  asserit,  ne  his  quidem  accommodandam  fidem, 
qui  quum  polleant  integritate  fidei,  turpiter  vivunt,  et  doctrinae 
integritatem  malis  operibus  destruunt.  It  is  plain  that  those 
expositors  who  understand  -rnqnoi  to  be  the  criterium  of  pure 
doctrine,  could  not,  if  they  maintained  the  identity  of  the  sub- 
jects now  spoken  of,  explain  tcoiuv  to  d-ilrj/ta  Oeou  of  works, 
but  were  necessitated  to  find  some  other  explanation  of  the 
words.  Hence  arose  the  TtaoeoiLirjvela  repeatedly  alluded  to, 
"the  fulfilling  the  command  of  God  in  reference  to  belief 
(Introduction,  p.  35).  That  this  view,  however,  is  inadmis- 
sible, may  be  seen  from  the  phrase  in  ver.  23,  ol  igya^o/nevoi 
rrjv  avoftlav,  and  also  from  noiei  in  ver.  24. 

If  ver.  16  speaks  of  the  same  subject,  then  the  ipevdojiQo- 
yrjzai  must  there  have  been  understood  exclusively  of  Christian 
teachers.  Against  this  interpretation,  however,  are  the  considera- 
tions already  urged  on  ver.  16.  Hence  we  hold  it  more  correct 
to  maintain,  that  in  this  verse  the  subject  spoken  of  is  expanded 
so  as  to  include  Christian  7tQog>r/tai,  who  belong  to  the  same 
category.  And  now  the  admonition  relates  less  to  teaching, 
and  more  to  life:  and  the  contrast  of  confession  of  faith  with 
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practice  comes  more  prominently  forward.  IlQoqyrpm,  we  said, 
not  teachers,  are  here  spoken  of;  for  at  that  time,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Christianity,  there  was  really  no  very  clear  line  of 
demarcation  drawn  between  teachers  and  congregation :  indeed, 
in  such  a  time,  when  Christianity  was  comprised  in  a  single 
article  of  faith,  viz.,  that  Christ  was  the  Messiah,  there  was  no 
very  marked  distinction  even  between  Christian  and  Jewish 
nqoyrftai  and  exorcists:  as  may  be  seen  from  such  examples 
as  Mark  ix.  38 ;  Simon  Magus ;  the  Jewish-Christian  Churches, 
such  as  those  to  whom  St  James  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  wrote:  and  from  the  various  phases  of  Ebionitic 
thought.1  Nor  is  this  view  contradicted  by  the  kvqis  kvqie. 
The  expression  is  not  mere  repetition :  here,  as  in  other  places 
(comp.  on  v.  37),  the  diplasiasmus  denotes  zeal.  This  was 
the  term  of  honour  popularly  applied  to  the  Messiah  (xx.  30, 
31),  as  it  is  also  in  this  passage,  where  the  Eedeemer  appears 
as  the  Judge  of  the  world,  ver.  23.  In  John  xiii.  13,  Jesus 
requires  it  from  the  disciples:  in  the  Church,  this  confession 
forms  the  foundamental  article  of  the  Christian  faith;  in  this 
name  the  early  Church  baptized  (Neander,  Pflanzung  i.  32). 
But  under  the  banner  of  this  confession  (as  Neander  has  his- 
torically set  forth)  were  united,  at  first,  men  of  great  variety  of 
opinion,  and  diversity  of  life.  And  this  remark  is  true  also  of 
that  subsequent  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  when  the 
first  dimness  and  obscurity  had  been  succeeded  by  something 

1  Many  scraps  of  information  concerning  the  various  phases  in  which  this 
mixture  of  Jewish  and  Christian  ideas  presented  itself,  may  still  be  obtained 
from  the  Talmud.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  trait  from  the  time  of 
Gamaliel  (Gemara  Shabbat,  f.  115,  1): — "In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ema  Sha- 
lom, daughter  of  the  R.  Gamaliel,  dwelt  a  philosopher  who  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  incorruptibility.  She,  wishing  to  expose  him,  brought  him  a  golden 
candlestick,  that  he  might  adjudicate  to  her  a  portion  of  the  paternal  in- 
heritance. He  answered,  "Divide  thou  it  then."  She  replied:  "But  it  is 
written  in  the  Scriptures,  that  the  daughter  shall  not  inherit  along  with  the  son." 
To  which  he  replied  :  "Since  your  captivity  the  Thora  of  Moses  is  abolished, 
aud  son  and  daughter  inherit  equally"  (as  according  to  Roman  law).  Next 
day  came  the  brother,  bringing  a  Lybian  ass :  then  to  him  he  answered : 
"Read  on  to  the  end.  There  you  find:  I  am  come  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but 
to  fulfil  it."  Now  this  can  scarcely  have  been  a  heathen  philosopher,  although 
he  says  "your  captivity."  He  was  probably  a  Jewish  eclectic,  who  was  neither 
unacquainted  with  Christianity  nor  unfriendly  to  it,  but  yet  a  Jew. 
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like  clearness,  and  when  that  fundamental  article  had  been 
elaborated  into  a  formulary  of  beliefs,  but  when  also  the 
Church,  by  her  alliance  with  the  State ,  did  more  or  less  loosen 
her  hold  of  the  reins  of  discipline. 

To  dsly/Lia  tov  IlaTQOQ  [iov  (comp.  xii.  50,  and  John  vii.  17), 
the  moral  requirements  of  God.  On  the  dissimilar  form  in 
which  St  Luke  has  the  expression  (vi.  46),  compare  Introduction 
(p.  6).  It  affords  a  fresh  instance  of  how  little  grammatical 
accuracy  forms  an  adequate  bulwark  against  erroneous  exposi- 
tion, when  we  find  Fritzsche  availing  himself  of  the  ov  nag  here 
only  to  hurl  another  anathema  against  the  so-called  "Pietists :" 
illud  genus  hominum  quotquot  sunt:  so  too  David  Schulz  (in 
1st  ed.  of  his  work  "vom  Glauben"),  and  B.-Crusius.  The  nag 
is  not  absolutely  negatived:  it  could  only  be  so  if  the  nega- 
tion were  joined  with  the  verb ;  rather  compare  the  subsequent 
nolloi  eqovGi  /lwl.  It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  "saying 
Lord,  Lord,"  as  denoting  merely  a  lifeless,  formal  profession: 
this  sense  it  has  not  necessarily.  Rightly,  therefore,  in  the 
main  remarks  Justin:  ov  ydq  %ovg  f.iovov  Xeyovtag,  dXXd  xovg 
yiai  t<x  soya  nqdxxovxag  ow&rjGeG&ai  sqjrj. 

Ver.  22.  The  Messiah  is  the  Judge  on  whose  award  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  the  race  depends  (John  xii.  48,  comp.  John 
iii.  36):  so  was  He  regarded  alike  according  to  Jewish  and 
Christian  dogma,  Rom.  ii.  16;  Acts  xvii.  31.  On  the  ana- 
chronism supposed  to  be  involved  in  this  appearing  of  Christ 
as  Judge  of  the  world,  see  Introduction  (p.  11).  The  form  of 
dialogue  is  used  here,  as  in  Matt.  xxv.  12  ff.,  to  make  the  scene 
more  vivid  and  forcible.  The  men  who  appear  before  us,  are 
such  as  have  the  assurance  to  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of.  their 
profession  by  the  effects  of  their  charismata.  The  nqofp^ekiv, 
i.e.,  XaXelv  iv  anovaXvipei  elg  ohodo^v  (1  Cor.  xiv.  6),  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  these,  as  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  In  Eph.  iv.  11,  the 
TVQOcprjrat  are  ranked  next  to  the  Apostles,  who  united  in  them- 
selves a  multitude  of  charismata.  Next  come  the  exorcists,  who 
possessed  manifold  miraculous  powers,1  1  Cor.  xii.  10.  The 
threefold  a$  is  emphatic:  it  is  dativus  medii  (Winer  694,  6. 
Aufl.).     Iloieiv  dwdpug,  comp.  LXX.  Ps.  lix.  12  (lx.  12),   in 

1  Bengel  subjoins:  adde  commentaries  et  observationes  exegeticos  ad  libro* 
et  loca  V.  et  N.  T.  scripsimus,  homilias  insignes  habuimus,  etc. 
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the  sing,  for  V]h  nte*!  De  Wette:  Observe  the  self-glorifying 
way  in  which  they  vindicate  their  own  merits,  as  the  unholy  are 
wont  to  do  (xxv.  24).  But  what  goj  expresses,  is  rather  the 
intimacy  of  the  relations  in  which  they  seem  to  have  stood  to 
the  Saviour.  Hence  in  St  Luke  the  words  used  are :  ecpdyo(.iev 
EVtomov  gov  x.  €7tio{i€v  %al  ev  raig  TcXoLTuaio,  rj(.io)v  zdldat-ag. 
Justin's  memorable  quotation  is  based  upon  a  mixing  together 
of  the  two :  ev  tuj  goj  ov6\.iaii  eqjdyo^ev  ucci  67ilof.iev  (dial.  c.  Tr. 
c.  76).  But  this  mixing  the  two  disturbs  the  sense :  as  cpayelv 
(ev)  to)  ov6(.iati  gov  can  be  rightly  understood  only  of  that  eat- 
ing and  drinking  spoken  of  in  1  Cor.  x.  31, — that  is  to  say, 
eating  and  drinking  with  that  feeling  of  dependence  upon  God, 
which  is  precisely  wanting  here. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  in  what  light  those  charismatical 
workings  are  to  be  regarded.  Origen  (in  Matt.  iii.  853)  thus  de- 
cides: si  nunquam  eos  Christus  cognovit,  virtutes  autem  se  fecisse 
gloriantur  in  Christo  .  .  .  ab  eo,  qui  non  solum  transfiguraverat 
se  in  angelum  lucis  sed  in  ipsum  Christum  (factae  sunt),  by 
which  Antichrist  is  meant.  But  we  cannot  think  that  the 
reference  here  is  to  such  apparent,  or  even  real  miracles,  as, 
according  to  St  Augustine,  Satan,  by  virtue  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  semina  occultiora,  can  accomplish  (de  Trin.  3,  4.) :  for  the 
works  spoken  of  here,  indicate  a  high  relation  to  Christ:  as  St 
Chrys.  forcibly  remarks :  o  yaq  delicti  8G7zovdcr/,e  tovto  Igtiv, 
oxi  ovt£  niGTiQ,  ovte  ^av\xaxa  iG%vei,  filov  /.irj  TcagovTog.  Hence 
Chys.,  Aug.  (sermo  38,  T.  i.  468),  and  Jerome  regard  these  as 
really  miraculous  works ;  Jerome :  prophetare  et  virtutes  facere 
interdum  non  ejus  est,  qui  operatur,  sed  vel  invocatio  nominis 
Christi  hoc  agit,  vel  ob  condemnationem  eorum,  qui  invocant 
et  utilitatem  eorum,  qui  vident  et  audiunt  conceditur.  Accord- 
ingly, both  the  R.  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  exegesis — Maid., 
Jansenius,  a  Lapide,  Hunnius,  Gerhard,  Spener  (letzte  theol. 
Bedenken  i.  136),  and  others — maintain  that  the  wonderful 
works  were  real,  referring  in  support  of  this  opinion  to  the  case 
of  Judas,  Matt.  x.  8,  and  the  disciples,  Mark  ix.  38.  Only  a 
few,  as  Chemnitz  and  Wolzogen,  think  that  the  persons  here 
spoken  of  were  those  who,  after  performing  such  works,  had 
apostatized. 

Now,  not  only  in  order  to  make  the  text  intelligible,  but,  in- 
deed, in  order  to  find  in  it  any  meaning  at  all  for  that  time,  we 
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must  first  of  all  note,  that  the  phraseological  expression,  ovdarrore 
tyviov  bfiag  and  o)  foyaCofisvoi  %r\v  avof.it av,  cannot  be  taken  so 
strictly  as  to  imply  an  absolute  denial  of  all  influence  in  those 
persons  of  the  Christian  principle.  Further  must  be  considered 
the  isolating  influence  which  sin  has  upon  the  powers  of  mind 
(although,  of  course,  they  were  all  intended  to  work  together) :  as 
in  all  time  experience  abundantly  testifies  that  faith  may  be  in 
pretty  lively  exercise  in  the  domain  of  feeling,  imagination,  and 
knowledge,  while  the  will  and  disposition  are  little  affected  by  it: — 
how  many  a  gifted  preacher  is  there,  for  instance,  carrying  with 
him  the  rapt  interest  of  his  hearers,  who  preaches  least  of  all  to 
his  own  heart !  Then  we  must  not  leave  out  of  account  the  fact, 
that,  according  to  1  Cor.  xiv.  1,  39,  the  attaining  of  certain 
charismata  was  more  or  less  determined  by  the  efforts  which  the 
spiritual  man  gave  himself  in  the  direction  of  one  grace  or 
gift,  or  another:  that  one  he  sought  after,  set  himself  to  win, 
that  was  likely  to  become  his.  And,  finajly,  the  ancients  sought 
to  explain  the  circumstance,  that  miraculous  powers  were  im- 
parted to  "the  unworthy,"  from  the  final  object  in  view,  viz., 
the  Divine  purpose  to  advance  the  spread  of  the  Church  among 
unbelievers :  how  much  more  will  this  phenomenon  appear  in- 
telligible from  a  consideration  of  the  peculiar  causes  operating 
at  that  time!  History  shows  how,  at  different,  times,  and  in 
diverse  communities,  extraordinary  supernatural  phenomena, 
evoked  by  extraordinary  exciting  circumstances,  have  been  ex- 
hibited :  with  regard  to  which,  is  not  seldom  happened  that  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  distinguish  how  much  was  to  be  ascribed  to 
divine,  and  how  much  to  demoniac  influence.1  Instances  of 
this  in  more  limited  spheres  are  to  be  found  in  the  ecstatic 
phenomena  of  the  Seven-years'  War,  in  the  prophets  of  the 
Thirty-years'  War,  in  the  ecstasia  of  the  first  period  of  \\ Vs- 
leyanism  and  of  Irvingitism:  most  of  all,  however,  it  is  in 
the  apostolic  times  that  we  come  into  contact  with  an  atmo- 
sphere in  which  the  powers  of  the  upper  and  the  under  worlds 
are  vehemently  stirred.  In  those  times,  when  miracles  had  be- 
come an  everyday  occurrence,  how  natural  was  it  that  those 

1  That  the  wonders  of  the  dark  region  of  the  life  of  the  somnambulic 
may  co-exist  with  moral  depravity,  is  an  established  fact:  on  this  subject 
some  interesting  remarks  will  be  found  in  Kieser's  System  des  Tellurismus.  ii. 
227,  241. 
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very  persons  in  whose  case  the  enkindling  ray  of  the  Gospel  had 
not  really  penetrated  to  the  heart,  or  had  only  glanced  from 
its  surface,  should  direct  their  regards  with  the  greatest  longing 
to  those  extraordinary  manifestations  by  which  the  first  preach- 
ing of  the  truth  was  accompanied !  In  proof  that  it  was  so,  we 
have  only  to  recall  the  case  of  Simon  Magus  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  vain  Corinthians  on  the  other,  with  their  earnest 
longings  to  possess  the  gift  of  tongues.  So,  too,  even  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  healing  was  performed  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
even  by  those  in  whom  were  scarcely  even  the  very  dawnings 
of  faith.  This  is  seen  from  the  case  of  the  man  spoken  of  in 
Mark  ix.  39,  who  must,  according  to  Christ's  own  words  con- 
cerning him,  be  regarded  as  one  of  these;  from  the  account, 
too,  of  the  sons  of  the  high  priest,  recorded  in  Acts  xix.,  in 
whom  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  even  the  beginning 
of  faith.  While  thus  the  words  of  Christ  with  reference  to 
these  spurious  manifestations  of  faith  apply  with  special  force 
to  those  times,  they  are  equally  true  of  all  times,  and  contain 
the  condemnation  of  all  who,  leaving  out  of  account  the  great 
object  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  to  restore  the  will  to  obedience  to 
God,  allow  His  religion  to  affect  only  the  understanding,  feel- 
ings, or  imagination.  Accordingly,  De  Wette  well  observes: 
A  man  might,  it  is  true,  be  a  prophet  by  his  faith,  but  it  was 
also  possible  for  him  to  allow  his  faith  to  influence  only  his 
mind  and  his  imagination,  and  so,  because  it  does  not  reach  his 
heart,  his  faith  might  be  found  conjoined  with  an  ungodly  life. 

Ver.  23.  c'Otl  is  recit.  (v.  31) ;  Meyer  regards  is  as  causal, 
as  do  Origen  and  Chrysostom,  who  place  on — v^ag  after  dno- 
%(oqe7t€.  'Eoya^ofj.evoi  ttjv  dvo/nlav  is  with  reference  to  Ps.  vi.  8; 
ajiootrfie  an  l^iov  7tdvzeg  ol  eoya^ofxevoi  Tr\v  dvo^dav;  so  that 
the  expression  is  not  to  be  pressed.  ""Eyvcov  is  not  necessarily  to 
be  taken  in  the  secondary  sence  of  love  which  *T  has  (Aug., 
Kuinoel) :  they  had  laid  claim  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Christ ;  but  their  acquaintance  with  Him  (as  expressed  in  Luke 
xiii.  26)  was  merely  an  outward  one,  whereas  that  inward  know- 
ledge of  Him,  that  relationship  of  soul  to  Him  of  which  St  John 
speaks,  x.  14,  was  wanting.  We  can  scarcely  mistake  a  reference 
to  this  passage  in  the  words,  2  Tim.  ii.  19:  "eyvw  b  kvqioq  tovq 
ovtag  avTov"  nal  ud7toOTrjTio  dno  ddiy,lag  nag  b  ovo^idtwv  xb 
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ovofia  kvqIov."  The  Calvinistic  exegesis  takes  the  passage  to 
mean,  that  the  persons  spoken  of  may  have  belonged  to  the 
awakened,  but  could  not  be  of  the  number  of  the  chosen  (Bucer). 
— A  paraphrase  of  the  text  is  formed  by  that  passage  in  the 
unauthentic  2d  Epistle  of  Clem.  Romanus  (which  cannot  be 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  third  century),  c.  4:  eav  \xe  fite% 
spot)  awrjf/fxivot  iv  tio  "mlatt^  f.wv  xal  firj  noujce  xdg  evzoldg 
fiCVj  ano^aXd  v(.iag  imu  sqw  vf.uv  VTtdysre  an  if.wvy  ovvl  olda 
v^tds,  rro&ev  lore,  tQydtm  dvo^iiag:  comp.  Olearius,  Obs.  xxiii. 

Vers.  24—27.  The  close  is  in  the  form  of  a  parable.  Ovv 
shows  what  thoughts  suggest  such  a  close,  viz.,  those  of  vers. 
21 — 23.  That  which  must  decide  the  final  issue,  is  not  a  man's 
creed,  but  the  sincerity  of  his  will:  hence,  in  this  discourse, 
whose  object  is  to  unfold  the  Divine  will,  everything  is  made  to 
depend  upon  a  man's  actions  and  life. — Tldg  oartg — bjuouuow 
avTov,  the  Nominative  absolute,  placed  first  with  rhetorical 
emphasis,  x.  14,  32;  Rev.  iii.  12.  c0^ioiwaa),  ofioiwd-^aeTai, 
incorrectly  regarded  by  Kuinoel  as  a  Present:  futura  indi- 
cant continuationem,  atque  adeo  accipienda  sunt  ut  praesentia. 
Fritzsche,  B.-Crus.,  De  Wette,  make  it  have  reference  to  what 
comes  immediately  after:  comp.  Luke  vi.  47,  vnodei^io  hfuv,  xivi 
eotIv  ouoLog.  But  the  relation  here  is  different.  For  whereas, 
in  St  Luke,  the  comparison  really  follows,  here  it  is  already  be- 
gun. 'OfioXoy-ijoa)  refers,  accordingly,  not  to  the  comparison,  but 
to  the  time  of  judgment,  as  does  b^ouoD/jGeTai,  ver.  26,  and  in 
xxv.  1.  It  is  the  Judge  who  will  institute  this  comparison,  and 
He  will  do  so  by  the  judicial  sentence  given  by  Him  here.  The 
comparison  will  involve  the  sentence  of  acquittal  or  condemna- 
tion, and  the  execution  will  accompany  the  sentence. 

OqovLfjuj),  prudent.  Wisdom  appoints  the  object  of  pursuit, 
prudence  uses  the  right  means  towards  its  attainment.  The 
Gospel  enjoins  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former,  Matt.  xxiv.  45, 
xxv.  Iff.,  x.  16;  Luke  xvi.  8  (compare  Neander's  excellent 
remarks,  Leben  Jesu,  S.  476,  5.  Auflage).  In  accordance  with 
x.  16,  this  prudence,  having  in  view  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
ends,  must  also  be  pure  in  the  choice  of  the  means.  In  our 
passage,  prudence  shows  itself  also  in  the  use  of  the  right  means 
in  establishing  the  building  upon  a  sure  foundation. 

The  description  of  the  test  which   the   building  undergoes 
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is  truly  rhetorical  both  in  form  and  matter.  As  regards  the 
form,  attention  is  due  to  the  Ttolvovvdevov,  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  x«/.  As  regards  the  matter,  let  it  be  observed,  the  rain 
descends  upon  the  roof,  the  swelling  waters  rage  around  the 
foundations  and  undermine  them,  the  winds  storm  against  the 
walls  and  overthrow  them  (Bengel).  The  description  will  gain 
in  force  and  vividness  if  we  realize  the  force  of  Eastern  tem- 
pests, as  travellers  represent  them  to  us:  e.g.,  the  account  of 
Kae  Wilson,  in  his  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  vol.  ii.  p.  155. 
That  the  walls  of  the  lightly-built  houses  of  the  East  fall 
in  when  thus  assailed,  is  an  event  which  not  unfrequently 
occurs:  indeed  it  happened  in  Wilson's  case,  on  the  occasion 
he  speaks  of. 

Of  course  no  special  signification  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
isolated  elements  of  the  test  to  which  the  building  is  subjected, 
as  the  object  is  merely  to  show  the  severity  of  the  trial,  and 
its  impetuosity  in  assailing  the  building  on  every  side.  Never- 
theless the  ancient  commentators  have  endeavoured  to  find 
a  special  significance  in  the  several  details.  According  to 
Theoph,,  Euth.,  the  quick-falling  rain  denotes  the  assaults  of 
the  devil;  the  streams,  the  passions  assaulting  men;  the  storm- 
blasts,  the  injuries  endured  at  the  hands  of  men  or  of  devils. 
The  foundation  of  rock  upon  which  the  building  rests  securely, 
might,  according  to  the  analogia  fidei,  be  understood  to  mean 
Christ,  as  Orig.,  Hilary,  Jerome,  Chrys.,  Luther,  Zwing.,  Olsh. : 
but  all  that  is  intended  to  be  thus  represented,  as  seen  from  the 
whole  context,  is  that  moral  earnestness  which  combines  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  with  practical  obedience.  Calvin :  perinde 
est  igitur  ac  si  dixisset,  veram  demum  esse  fidem,  quae  profundas 
habet  radices  in  corde,  et  serio  constantique  affectu  quasi  fun- 
damento  nititur,  ut  tentationibus  non  cedat. 

The  profound  impression  which  the  discourse,  especially 
in  all  probability  its  close,  produced  upon  the  hearers,  was 
chiefly  due,  the  Evangelist  declares,  to  the  Divine  power  with 
which  Jesus  spoke.  The  people  recognised  in  Him  at  least  a 
Prophet,  nay  more,  the  Messiah-Prophet,  Deut.  xviii.  15, — as 
expressions  such  as  v.  17,  vii.  22,  23,  might  lead  them  to  con- 
clude. ^EgovGta  is  explained  by  many  to  mean  His  power  as 
a  speaker,  deivorrjg;  Bengel:  non  poterant  se  subducere.  So 
Bretschneider,  Olsh.,  etc.     Assuredly   et-ovoia  might  be  used 
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here  of  the  power  of  words,  as  it  is  used  elsewhere  (Mark  iii. 
15)  of  the  power  of  healing ;  and  in  support  of  this,  Luke  iv. 
32  might  be  compared :  h  e^ovoia  rjv  b  Xoyog  avxov.  But  the 
parallel  passage  to  this  in  St  Mark  i.  22  is :  ty  yaq  Sidda/Mv 
avzovg  cog  e^ovoiav  e%cov  %al  ov%  cog  01  y QamiaTelg:  and 
from  this  it  seems  probable  that  the  ev  et-ovola  in  St  Luke  has 
no  other  meaning.  But  the  contrast  of  His  teaching  to  that  of 
the  Scribes  compels  us  to  understand  by  this  st~ovola  the  direct 
and  irresistible  power  of  the  Prophet  (comp.  the  contrast  in 
John  vii.  15,  16).  But  the  intention  cannot  be  to  institute  a 
contrast  between  His  teaching  as  a  Messianic  Lawgiver  speak- 
ing forth  out  of  His  own  omnipotence  (comp.  the  phrase  iycd 
Xeyco)  and  the  Prophets  (as  Chrysostom,  Erasmus,  Beza,  Pau- 
lus  think),  for  then  the  expression  would  have  been:  vmI  ovx 

W£    01    7tQ0(prjTCU. 
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I.     GREEK  WORDS  ILLUSTRATED  OR  EXPLAINED. 


'AyaTtaw,    . 

'  AyyapEustv, 

'Ayia^eiv,   . 

"Aytov,  to, 

'A8£X<po'?,    . 

"AxavSai  and  axavSa, 

'AvctTeXXeiv, 

'Av^CaTTQfxt, 

'Avoty£tv  to  CTTojxa, 

'Avte'xsoSou, 

'AmtiSucos, 

'AuXoO?, 

'ArcoXuetv,  . 

'AicoaTp^9£aSa{  uva, 

"A  pro?,       .      . 

,'Apxaibi,     • 

'Aa7ta£eaScu,    . 

Auptov,  iq, 

'A9avi^£iv, 

BaaiXeta  tmv  oupavwv, 

BaTToXoyefv, 

Bpfi^Etv,      .       .       . 

Bpwatc, 

r^Evva  and  y.  rod  Tcvpcs 

Ft),      .... 

AiaXXayiq^t, 

AiaXXdaceiv, 

Aixaiov, 

Aixaioatm), 

AoxijxaCetv, 

Ao^a,  .... 

Awpov, 

Eyvwv, 

Efcaj,  .... 
Elpvpoicioc, 
;|X(£x«mtt,       .      . 
^EXeos,  to, 
"Evoxos,      .       .       . 
'E£ouafa,    . 
'E7tiSufX£iv  yuvouxo's, 

Etuouctios, 

Euvoetv, 

"H,   .   .   .   . 


Page 
.  173 
.  273  n. 
..  332 
.X405,  etc. 
.  181 
.  426 
.  288 
.  271 

57,  etc. 
.  382 
.  201 
.  380 
.  218 
.  274 
.  353 
.  162 
.  291 
.  294 
.  370 

71 
.  307,  etc. 
.  288 
373,  etc. 
181,  182,  etc. 

84,  85 
194,  195 
.  195 
.  86 
.  294,  etc. 
.  357 
.  389 
.  194 
.  432 
.  174 

97,  etc. 
.  145,  etc. 
88,  89 
.  184 
.  434 
.  207,  etc. 
341,  342,  etc. 
.  198 
.  121 


Page 

'HXixte,     :      .  m  . 

Q£\r\lLCL  TOU   0£oO, 

.       .       37 

'Ifjumov,     . 

272,  etc 

'ItoTOt, 

.     132 

KaXa  ^pya, 

.       .     114 

Kap8(a,      . 

.       .     378 

KapTtot, 

420,  etc 

KaraXXdaaeiv, 

.        .     195 

KX-qSirjaovrai, 

.       .       99 

KoXa$|£ctife 

.     272 

KpCvEtv, 

.       .     396 

Kplaic, 

.      181 

Aoyo«, 

.        .     228 

Aueiv, 

.     126 

Auxvo?,^     . 

.     114 

Mafxwva?, 

.       .     383 

MapyaptTY]?, 

.     404,  etc 

Mepijjivav,  . 

.     384 

Mioses, 

.     103 

Mioetv, 

.       .     382 

Moixs^etv, 

.     206 

Mops', 

.       .     179 

Mwpo's, 

.       .     110 

Ofcetrt, 

.     410 

r/OX(os, 

.     249 

"Ovo{jia, 

.       .     332 

'Opy^eaSa 

•> 

.       .     173 

Oupavof?,  d  e\  Tof? 

,       .       .331 

'09£tXo'(xeva,  toc, 

.       .     354 

'(tydaXpoc, 

.       .       .     377 

IlapEXTO?  Xoyou  to 

pvefocs,    .     228 

Ilape'pxEaSai,    . 

.     132 

IIeipd£etv, 

.       .     357 

IlEtpaafjio'?, 

357,  etc 

IlXiqpouv,    . 

.     126 

IIXY)a(ov,   o', 

.       .     280 

HvEujAa,      .              .              36,  70 

Uovtipo?  and  £x  too  TOVYjpov,  264,  etc 

363,  etc 

IIopvEia  and  fioi/efa,     •            206 

DpaxT(up, 202 

Ilpau?, 81 

llpoor^eaS 

tat, 

.       .     391 
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Pocxa, 

'PufATQ, 

2aXiit£eiv  I'fjLTCpoaSe'v  tivo<;, 
SxavSaXt^etv, 

Sxu^pwTXc'?, 

Suve'8ptov, 
TeXeto?, 


Page 

Yios, 99 

<&avsptS,  £v  T(o,  303 

$iXefv,'        .     '  .       .       .       .306 

<I>povi[jup, 433 

tpuXaxtj', 202,  etc. 

Xltwv, 272 

Xoipoi, 403 

Xo'pto?,              .       .              .388 
^Xi 385 


II.     TEXTS  OF  SCRIPTURE   INCIDENTALLY    ELUCIDATED. 


Genesis  i.  27,  . 

222 

Luke  x.   30, 

282,  etc 

xxix.  30,    . 

383 

xi.   1, 

319 

Leviticus  v.  4, 

257 

xii.   26,     . 

387 

Deuteronomy  xix.  15, 

220 

xvi.   17,    . 

132 

2  Kings  xxiii.  10,  . 

187 

John  i.   17, 

130 

Psalm  xiv.   1,   . 

180 

iii.   20, 

101 

xv.  3,    . 

27, 

282 

v.  45,       . 

200 

xviii.    15, 

92 

,  93 

vii.   7, 

101 

lxxiii.,    . 

9C 

►,  96 

xi.  5, 

285 

cxxvii.  2, 

, 

384 

Acts  xiv.   17,    . 

329 

Proverbs  xii.  20,    . 

, 

98 

1  Corinthians  vi.  1 

6, 

224, 

227 

xxiii.  6,    . 

378 

vii.   ' 

53, 

231,  etc 

Isaiah  lxiii.   16, 

330 

xiv. 

1,  3 

9,    '. 

431 

Jeremiah  iii.  4,  19, 

329 

2  Corinthians  viii. 

21, 

114 

Matthew  xii.  42, 

200 

Ephesians  iv.   26, 

174 

xiii.  49, 

201 

v.   28,  2 

9, 

225 

xviii.  33,  . 

356 

1   Timothy  vi.   19, 

413 

xix.,    . 

220, 

226 

2  Timothy  iv.   18, 

364 

xix.  8,  9, 

158 

James  i.  20, 

173 

xix.  9, 

227 

iv.   12,  . 

38 

xix.  10,     . 

234 

v.   12,     . 

257 

xxv.  31,    . 

37 

1  Peter  v.  7,   . 

384 

Mark  i.  22, 

435 

v.  8,    . 

201 

ii.  27,      . 

142 

2  Peter  ii.  22, 

407 

x.  12,     .       . 

219  n. 

1  John  ii.   17, 

372 

Luke  ix.  15, 

269 

iii.  15, 

177 

III.     PRINCIPAL  MATTERS  MORE  OR  LESS  EULLY 
DISCUSSED. 


Adulterers  and  adulteresses,  Constantine's  enactments  respecting,  234 ;  Luther's 
views  of,  234,  note. 

Adultery,  order  in  which  the  prohibitions  of  murder  and,  are  cited  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  68;  commandment  forbidding,  204,  etc.;  Attic  and 
Roman  law  respecting  the  husband  who  did  not  divorce  his  wife,  when 
guilty  of,  235,  note. 

Adversary,  thine,  201.  ... 
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Alms  and  Almsgiving,  importance  attached  to,  by  the  Rabbis,  294 ;  why  alms 
called  righteousness,  295;  warnings  against  hypocrisy  in  connection  with, 
296;  sounding  a  trumpet  before,  297,  etc. 

Altar,  bringing  the  gift  to,   193. 

Ancients,  the,  160,  etc. 

Anger,   173,  etc.;  a  kind  of,  right,   174. 

Anxiety,  or  anxious  care  about  worldly  things,  forbidden,  383,  etc. 

Aramaic  -  words  in  the  New  Testament,  a  peculiarity  of,  179. 

Asking  and  borrowing,  273. 

Asking,  seeking,  and  knocking,  their  import,  408 — 410. 

Augustine,  St,  and  his  mother  Monica,  interesting  circumstance  respecting, 
409. 

Authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  17,  etc. 

Beam  in  the  eyes,  398,  etc. 

Beatitudes,    the    relation    of   Matthew's    narrative    of   the,    to    that    of    Luke, 

59,  etc. ;    why    our  Lord    opened  His   discourse  with,  62 ;    distribution  of 

the,  63. 
Blessedness,  gradations  of,  38,  etc.;  faith  the  condition  of,  38;  dependence  of, 

on  obedience,  40. 
Bogomilans,  the  peculiar  custom  of  the,  in  relation  to  prayer,  319. 
Bread,  daily,  the  petition  for,  342,  etc. 

Canons,  two  hermeneutical,  163,  etc. 

Capernaum,  51  ;  its  site  determined,  54,  etc. 

Careans,  the  forerunners  of  the,  152. 

Charity,  hypocritical,  condemned,  296,  etc. 

Cheek,  smiting  on  the  271,  272. 

Christ,  His  peculiar  relationship  to  the  human  race,    not    that    of  a   lawgiver, 

35;  His  address,  that  of  a  popular  orator,  165. 
Chronological  order  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  8,  etc. 
Clairvoyant  criticism  of  Ewald,  the,  9. 
Council,  liable  to  the,  182. 
Courts  of  judgment  among  the  Jews,  according  to  rabbinical  records,  184,  etc., 

and  Josephus,  185,  note. 
Cutting  off  the  right  hand,  212.  j 

Daily  bread,  the  petition  for,  342,  etc.;  is  it  spiritual  or  physical?  352,  353. 

Darkness,  spiritual,  380. 

Divorce,  221 ;  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  219,  note;  the  ground 

of,  variously  interpreted,  220;    restrictions  on,  227,  etc.;    the    only   valid 

ground  of,  230,  etc. ;  marriage  after,  233,  etc. 
Divorce,    collisions    of  the   Church   with    the   State   respecting,  241 ;    different 

opinions  within  the  Church  respecting,  241,  etc. 
Divorce  and  marriage,  according  to  Moses  and  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees, 

217;  according  to  the  Christian  idirjpwaK;,  221,  etc.;   Paul's   doctrine   on 

231,  etc.;  survey  of  the  history  of,  238—245. 
Dogs,  and  swine,  the  symbolic  import  of,  401,  etc. 

Earth,  to  inherit  the,  meaning  of  the  words,  82,  85. 

Eating  and  drinking  in  the  name  of  Christ,  430. 

Enemy,  the  command  to  love  our,  277:  hating  our,  278,  284. 

Epilogue  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  365,  etc. 

Evangelists,  the  synoptical,  do  not  jumble  their  materials,  8. 

Evil,  resisting,  164,  etc. 

Evil,  prayer  to  be  delivered  from,  363,  etc. 

Evil  thoughts,  209. 

Eye,  the,  the  light  of  the  body,  377 ;  an  evil,  379 ;  a  single,  380. 

Eye,  seeing  a  mote  in  our  brother's,  398,  etc. 
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Eye,  plucking  out  the  right,  212. 

"Eye  for  an  eye,"  meaning  of  the  phrase,  266 — 270. 

'  Faith,  the  condition  of  the  blessedness,  38 ;  in  Christ,    the  living    fountain   of 

obedieuce,  39. 
False  prophets,  427,  etc. 

Fasting,  warnings  against  hypocritical,  369,  etc. 

Father,  our,  use  of  the  formula   in  Biblical   and   extra-Biblical    religions,  329. 
Fellowship  with  God,  the  highest  good,  390. 
Fool,  import  of  the  word,  179. 
Forgiveness  of  trespasses,  353,  etc. 

Fruits,  the  test  of  true  or  false  teachera, — what  they  are,  420 — 426. 
Fulfilling  the  law    and  the  prophets,  126,  etc.;    how    accomplished    by  Christ 
— various  ways  enumerated,  131,  etc. 

Galilean  Lake,  the  beauties  of  the  environs  of  the,  55. 

Gate,  the  strait,  414,  etc. 

Gehenna,  186,  etc. 

Gemara,  the,  quoted  as  to  a  compendium  of  the  law,  139 — 141. 

Gift  brought  to  the  altar,   193. 

God,  the  object  of  supreme  desire,  371,  etc. 

Good,  the  highest,  381,  etc.,  390. 

Hallowing  God's  name,  333,  etc. 

Hand,  cutting  off  the  right,  212,  etc. 

Hate,  to,  382. 

Hatred  of  our  enemies,  278,  etc.,  284. 

Heart,  the,  where  the  treasure  is.  376. 

Heaven,  102;    Our  Father   in,  331,  etc.;    the    dwelling-place    of  pure    spirits, 

339,  etc. 
Heaven,  the  kingdom  of,  71,  etc. 
Heaven  and  earth  passing  away,  132. 
Hebrew    vocals,    great   irregularity    of   the    rendering   of,    in    the   LXX.,    178, 

note. 
Hell-fire,  liability  to,  182,  etc.,  186;  to  be  cast  into,  187. 
Hillelites  and  Shammaites,  the  schools  of  the,  220. 
Holy,  that  which  is,  not  to  be  given  to  dogs,  405,  etc. 
House,  the,  upon  the  rock,  433,  etc. 
Hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness,  87. 
Hypocrisy,    warnings   against,    in    charity,    296,  etc. ;    in  prayer,  303,  etc. ;  in 

fasting,  369,  etc. 
Hypocrite,  N.  Lyra's  curious  derivation  of  the  word,  296,  note. 

Injuries,  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  law  respecting  retaliation  for,  266 — 270. 

Jot,  or  tittle,  132. 

"Judge  not,"  meaning  of  the  precept,  396,  etc. 

Judgment  according  to  works,  37,  etc. 

Judgment  liable  to  the,  181,  etc. 

Judgment,  courts  of,  among  the  Jews,  184,  etc. 

Jupiter,  the  etymology  of  the  name,  329. 

Jus  talionis,  the  266. 

Kaddish,  the  Jewish  prayer  so  called,  324. 

Kingdom  of  God,  seeking  the,  390. 

Kingdom  of  heaven,  the,  71 — 78,  149,  etc.;  the  least  in,   145,  etc.;  prayer  for 

the  coming  of,  334,  etc. 
Know,  to,  432. 
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Lamp,  covering  a,  with  a  vessel,  114. 

Law,  the  Mosaic,  relation  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to,  34;  and  the  pro- 
phets, relation  of  Jesus  to,  116,  etc.;  in  various  ways  fulfilled  by  Christ, 
131,  etc. ;  the  Gemara  quoted  as  to,  139 — 141. 

Lawgiver,  how  far  is  Christ  a,  35. 

Lawgiving  of  Christ,  the,  in  what  respect  antagonistic  with  the  dicta  of  the 
law,  154,  etc. 

"Least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  147,  etc. 

Letter,  bad  results  of  veneration  for  the,  164 

Life  413. 

Light,  and  salt,  distinction  between  the  figurative  meaning  of  the  words,  109  ; 
the  Apostles  called,  113,  etc. 

Likeness  to  God,  286;  the  Platonic  idea  of,  287. 

Lily  of  the  field,  the,  388. 

Literature,  exegetical,  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  41 — 49. 

Lord's  Prayer,  the,  position  of  in  the  Gospels,  25,  315,  etc.;  works  on  the, 
47,  etc. ;  original  from  of,  316,  etc. ;  relation  of  Luke's  recension  of,  to 
that  of  Matthew,  318;  object  for  which  it  was  given,  319,  etc.;  source  of, 
322,  etc.;  was  it,  in  part,  derived  from  the  Zend  Avestat  323;  or  from 
Jewish  forms?  323  ;  connection  of,  and  train  of  thought,  326,  etc. ;  number 
of  petitions  in,  327;  arrangement  of,  328;  invocation,  329,  etc.;  first  pe- 
tition, 332—334;  second,  334—338;  third,  338—341;  fourth,  341—353; 
fifth,  353—357—365;  epilogue,  365—368. 

Love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  412. 

Luke,  his  incorrect  arrangement  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, — how  to  account 
for  it,  30 ;  Ewald's  view  of  the  documentary  character  of  his  Gospel,  32 ; 
a  Pauline  object  ascribed  to  him,  32. 

Lusting  after  a  woman,  the  precept  respecting,  207,  etc. 

Luther  the  popular  character  of  his  writings,  166,  167. 

Mammon,  383. 

Marriage  and  divorce,   accordiug  to  Moses  and  the  tradition  of  the  Pharisees, 

217;    according  to  the  Christian  TtXTfJpwat?,  221,  etc.;   Paul's    doctrine  of, 

231. 
Marriage,    second,  233 — 245;    polemic    of  the  Protestant   Church    against   the 

sacramental  view  of,  243. 
Matthew,  the  Gospel  of,  its  relation  to  Judaism,  1 2 ;  was  it  constructed  on  the 

plan  of  the  Pentateuch?  13;  assigned  the  position  of  first  Evangelist  by 

modern  critics,  21. 
Meek,  the,  81 ;  their  blessedness,  82 — 85. 

Monica,  the  mother  of  Augustine,  her  prayer  for  her  son,  how  answered,  409. 
Morrow,  taking  thought  for  the,  392,  etc. 
Moth,  and  rust,  373. 
Motives  of  Christian  works,  293,  etc. 

Mountain,  the,  on  which  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  delivered,  51,  etc. 
Mourn,  those  who,  79,  etc. 
Murder,  and  adultery,  the  order  in  which  the  prohibitions  of,  are  cited  in  the 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  168. 
Murder,  the  commandment  relating  to,  expounded  by  Christ,  169,  etc. 

Name,  the  signification  of  the  word,  332. 
Neighbour,  loving  our,  278,  etc. 

Oaths,  literature  of  the  subject,  245,  246  ;  the  law  of,  discussed,  246—257  ;  the 
use  of,  necessarily  conceded  in  certain  cases,  253  ;  irreverent  and  frivolous, 
alone,  forbidden,  255,  etc. ;  historical  view  of  opinion  on  the  subject  in 
the  Christian  Church,  257—261 ;  by  created  things,  261,  etc. ;  come  of 
evil,  264,  etc. 

Obedience,  faith  the  fountain  of,  39 ;  dependence  of  blessedness  on,  40. 

29 
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"Officer,  the,"  201. 

Open  the  mouth,   to,  force  of  the  phrase,  57,  etc. 

Peacemakers,  97. 

Pearls,  to  cast,  before  swine,  404. 

Peccata  venalia  et  mortalia,  Luther's  view  of,  190. 

Persecution  for  Christ's  sake,   100. 

Pharisees,    the,  15;    seven    classes    of,    enumerated   by    the  Gemara,  152;    the 

righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and,  153,  etc. 
Piety,  false,  exposed,  294. 
Poor  in  spirit,  the,  who?  67,  etc. 
Popular  style  of  Christ's  address,   165. 
Power,  the,  with  which  Jesus  spoke,  434.  etc. 
Prayer,  warnings  against  hypocritical,  303,  etc. ;  standing  in  the  streets,  305  ; 

much  speaking  in,  309 — 312. 
Prayer,  the  Lord's,  the  position  of,  315,  etc. ;  from  of,  316  ;  relation  of  Matthew 

and  Luke's  versions  of,  318,  etc.;  object  of,  319,  etc.;  sources,  322,  etc.; 

connection    and  train    of   thought  of,  326,  etc.  ;    number    of   petitions    in, 

327;    arrangement,    328;    invocation,    329,  etc.;    first  petition,  332 — 334; 

second,  334—338;    third,  338—341;    fourth,  341—353;    fifth,  353—357; 

sixth,  357—365;  epilogue,  365—368. 
Prison,  to  be  cast  into,  202,    etc. 
Prophets,  428. 
Protestant  theology,    its  conclusions  respecting  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  34, 

etc. 
Providence  of  God  over  the    inferior    creation,    an    argument   for  His   care    of 

man,  385,  etc. 
Punishment,  degrees  of,  assigned  to  angry  speech,  181. 
"Pure  in  heart,"  the,  89,  etc.,  95,  etc. 
Purgatory,  202,  etc. 

Quakers,  their  false  method  of  interpreting  Scripture,  164. 

Kaka,  import  of  the  word,   177,  etc. 

Reconciliation  to  one's  brother,  195. 

Reformation  view  of  the  Gospel,  the,  35. 

Retaliation,  Old  Testament  sayings  about,  266;    bad  sense  in  which  the  word 

has  been  applied  by  the  Scribes,  267  ;    views    of   the  Fathers    respecting, 

267,  etc. 
Reward,  103  ;  the  Romish  doctrine  of,   104. 
Right  hand,  cutting  off  the,  212. 
Right  hand,  and  left,  in  almsgiving,  302,  etc. 
Righteousness,  86 ;  hungering  and  thirsting  for,  87 ;  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 

153;  in  the  sense  of  almsgiving,  295. 
Rock-built  house,  the,  434. 

Sacrificial   ceremonial,  the,    under  what  circumstances  it  might  be  interrupted, 

193. 
Salt,  the  disciples  called,  105,  106;  its  properties,   107;  as  a  religious  symbol, 

107,  108;    distinction  between,  and  light,    as  to    their    figurative   import, 

109,  etc.,    losing  its  savour,  110,  etc.  ;  Maundrell  qnoted  on  the  subject, 

111,  note. 
Salute,  to,  291. 
Sanhedrim,  the,  185. 

Satan,  the  New  Testament  idea  of,  in  respect  to  evil,  265. 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  the,  151. 
Seeing  God,  91,  etc. 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,    the,    comparison    of  Matthew  and  Luke's  report  of,  1 ; 

which  report  to  be  preferred,  2,  etc.;  source  of  Luke's  report  of,  5,  etc.; 
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amplifications  in  Luke's  report,  6,7;  chronological  order  of,  8,  etc. ;  why 
assigned  its  present  position,  12,  etc.;  occasion  of,  13;  object,  14;  division 
of,  15;  train  of  thought  in,  progressive,  16,  etc.;  distinction  of  the  parts 
of,  17;  authenticity  and  genuineness  of,  17,  etc.;  passages  of,  in  which  it 
is  difficult  to  trace  a  train  of  thought,  22—25  ;  arrangement  of,  by  Matthew, 
in  the  main  correct,  27;  how  explain  the  erroneous  arrangement  of,  by 
Luke,  30,  etc. ;  relation  of,  to  the  Mosaic  law,  34  ;  conclusions  of  Protestant 
theology  respecting,  35,  etc.;  exegetical  literature  on,  41—49. 

Sixth  commandment,  quoted  by  our  Lord  along  with  the  rabbinical  gloss,  and 
expounded,  169,  etc. 

Sounding  a  trumpet  before  giving  alms,  297,  etc.;  peculiar  interpretations  of 
the  phrase,  299,  etc. 

Splinter  in  the  eye,  398,  399. 

Standing,  an  attitude  of  prayer,  305. 

Stature,  adding  a  cubit  to  one's,  387. 

Swine,  and  dogs,  figurative  import  of,  401 — 403. 

Synoptical  Evangelists  do  not  jumble  their  materials,  8. 

Talmud,  the,  quoted,   205. 

Tax-gatherers,  their  character  among  the  Jews,  289 ;  how  regarded,  289,  290. 
Tempests,  the  force  of  Eastern,  434. 
Temptation,  357,  etc. 
Third  commandment,  the,  246,  etc. 
Thorns  and  thistles,  426. 

Thoughts,  evil,  rabbinical  views  of,  205,  etc. ;  Luther's  views  of,  209. 
Tophet,  187. 

Treasure,  to  be  laid  up  in  heaven,  372,  etc. 
Treasures,  what  they  often  consisted  of  in  the  East,  373,  etc. 
Trespasses,  the  forgiveness  of,  353,  etc. 

Trumpet,  to  sound  a,  before  one  in  almsgiving,  277;  peculiar  interpretations 
of  the  words,  299,  etc. 

Visio  Dei,  94. 

Way,  the  broad  and  narrow,  414;  few  find  the  narrow,  417. 

Will,  the  petition  that  God's,  may  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven,  338,  etc. 

Wolves  in  sheeps'  clothing,  419,  etc. 

Women,  the  demeanour  required  by  the  Talmud  towards,  205. 

Works,  judgment  according  to,  37,  etc. 

Yea,  yea,  and  Nay,  nay,  263,  etc. 
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To  meet  a  very  general  desire  that  this  now  well-known  Work  should  be 
brought  more  within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  both  Clergy  and  Laity,  Messrs. 
Clark  are  now  issuing,  for  a  limited  period,  the  Eight  Volumes,  handsomely 
bound  in  Four,  at  the  Subscription  price  of 

TWO    GUINEAS. 

As  the  allowance  to  the  Trade  must  necessarily  be  small,  orders  sent  either 
direct  or  through  booksellers  must  in  every  case  be  accompanied  with  a  Post 
Office  Order  for  the  above  amount. 

'  The  whole  work  is  a  treasury  of  thoughtful  exposition,.  Its  measure  of  practical  and 
spiritual  application,  with  exegetical  criticism,  commends  it  to  the  use  of  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  preach  as  well  as  to  understand  the  Gospel  of  Christ.' — Guardian. 


New  and  Cheap  Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  Demy  8 vo,  Subscription  price  28s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  LORD  JESUS   CHRIST: 

A  Complete  Critical  Examination  of  the  Origin,  Contents,  and  Connection  of 
the  Gospels.  Translated  from  the  German  of  J.  P.  Lange,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Bonn.  Edited,  with  additional  Notes,  by 
Marcus  Dods,  D.D. 

'"We  have  arrived  at  a  most  favourable  conclusion  regarding  the  importance  and  ability 
of  this  work — the  former  depending  upon  the  present  condition  of  theological  criticism, 
the  latter  on  the  wide  range  of  the  work  itself ;  the  singularly  dispassionate  judgment 
of  the  author,  as  well  as  his  pious,  reverential,  and  erudite  treatment  of  a  subject  inex- 
pressibly holy.  .  .  .  We  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  this  work  to  our  readers. 
We  are  convinced  of  its  value  and  enormous  range.' — Irish  Ecclesiastical  Gazette. 


BENGEL'S    GNOMON-CHEAP    EDITION. 

GNOMON   OF  THE   NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  John  Albert  Bengel.  Now  First  Translated  into  English.  With 
Original  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Illustrative.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Andrew  R.  Fausset,  M.A.  The  Original  Translation  was  in  Five  Large 
Volumes,  demy  8vo,  averaging  more  than  550  pages  each,  and  the  very 
great  demand  for  this  edition  has  induced  the  Publishers  to  issue  the 
Five  Volumes  bound  in  Three,  at  the  Subscription  price  of 

TWENTY-FOUR    SHILLINGS. 

They  trust  by  this  still  further  to  increase  its  usefulness. 

4  It  is  a  work  which  manifests  the  most  intimate  and  profound  knowledge  of  Scripture, 
and  which,  if  we  examine  it  with  care,  will  often  be  found  to  condense  mort  mutter  Into 
a  line  than  can  be  extracted  from  many  pages  of  other  writers.'—  Archdeacon  Hare. 

'  In  respect  both  of  its  contents  and  its  tone,  Bengel's  Gnomon  stands  alone.  Even 
among  laymen  there  has  arisen  a  healthy  and  vigorous  desire  for  Scriptural  knowledge, 
and  Bengel  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  aid  such  inquirer-.  There  is  perhaps 
no  book  every  word  of  which  has  been  so  well  weighed,  or  in  which  a  single  technical 
term  contains  so  often  far-reaching  and  suggestive  views.  .  .  .  The  theoretical  and 
practical  are  as  intimately  connected  as  light  and  heat  in  the  sun's  ray.'— Life  of  Perthes, 
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REV.  ALEXANDER  ROBERTS,  D.D.,  AND  JAMES  DONALDSON,  LL.D. 


MESSRS.  CLARK  are  now  happy  to  announce  the  completion  of  this  Series. 
It  has  been  received  with  marked  approval  by  all  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States,  as  supplying  what 
has  long  been  felt  to  be  a  want,  and  also  on  account  of  the  impartiality,  learn- 
ing, and  care  with  which  Editors  and  Translators  have  executed  a  very  difficult 
task. 

The  Publishers  do  not  bind  themselves  to  continue  to  supply  the  Series  at  the 
Subscription  price. 

The  Works  are  arranged  as  follow  : — 


FIRST     YEAR. 

APOSTOLIC  FATHERS,  comprising 
Clement's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians ; 
Folycarp  to  the  Ephesians;  Martyr- 
dom of  Poly  carp ;  Epistle  of  Barnabas ; 
Epistles  of  Ignatius  (longer  and  shorter, 
and  also  the  Syriac  version);  Martyr- 
dom of  Ignatius ;  Epistle  to  Diognetus ; 
Pastor  of  Hermas ;  Papias ;  Spurious 
Epistles  of  Ignatius.     In  One  Volume. 

JUSTIN  MARTYR;  ATHENAGORAS. 
In  One  Volume. 

TATIAN ;  THEOPHILUS ;  THE  CLE- 
mentine  Recognitions.  In  One  Volume. 

CLEMENT  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  Volume 
First,  comprising  Exhortation  to  Hea- 
then ;  The  Instructor;  and  a  portion 
of  the  Miscellanies. 

SECOND     YEAR. 

H1PPOLYTUS,  Volume  First;  Refutation 
of  all  Heresies,  and  Fragments  from 
his  Commentaries. 

IREN^US,  Volume  First. 

TERTULLIAN  AGAINST  MARCION. 

CYPRIAN,  Volume  First;  the  Epistles, 
and  some  of  the  Treatises. 

THIRD     YEAR. 

IREN^)US  (completion);  HIPPOLYTUS 
(completion);  Fragments  of  Third 
Century.     In  One  Volume. 

ORIGEN:  De  Principiis;  Letters;  and 
portion  of  Treatise  against  Celsus. 


CLEMENT  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  Volume 
Second  ;  Completion  of  Miscellanies. 

TERTULLIAN,  Volume  First :  To  the 
Martyrs;  Apology;  To  the  Nations, 
etc. 

FOURTH     YEAR. 

CYPRIAN,  Volume  Second  (completion); 

Novatian ;  Minucius  Felix ;  Fragments. 
METHODIUS;  ALEXANDER  OF  LY- 

oopolis  ;  Peter  of  Alexandria ;  Anato- 

lius ;    Clement    on    Virginity ;    and 

Fragments. 
TERTULLIAN,  Volume  Second. 
APOCRYPHAL  GOSPELS;  ACTS  AND 

Revelations,  comprising  all  the  very 

curious  Apocryphal  Writings  of  the 

first  Three  Centuries. 

FIFTH     YEAR. 

TERTULLIAN,  Volume  Third  (comple- 
tion). 

CLEMENTINE  HOMILIES;  APOSTO- 
lical  Constitutions.    In  One  Volume. 

ARNOBIUS. 

DIONYSIUS;  GREGORY  THAUMA- 
turgus;  Syrian  Fragments.  In  One 
Volume. 

SIXTH     YEAR. 

LACTANTIUS  ;  Two  Volumes. 

ORIGEN,  Volume  Second  (completion). 
12s.  to  Non-Subscribers. 

EARLY  LITURGIES  AND  REMAIN- 
ing  Fragments.  9s.  to  Non-Subscri- 
bers. 


Single  Years  cannot  be  had  separately,  unless  to  complete  sets ;  but  any  Volume 
may  be  had  separately,  price  lOg.  6d.,— with  the  exception  of  Origen,  Vol.  II.,  12s. ; 
and  the  Early  Liturgies,  9s. 
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FIRST    YEAR. 

THE  •  CITY  OP  GOD.'    Two  Volumes. 
WRITINGS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

the  Donatist   Controversy.     In   One 

Volume. 
THE   ANTI-PELAGIAN   WORKS    OP 

St.  Augustine.    Vol.  I. 

SECOND     YEAR. 

'LETTERS.'    Vol.I. 
TREATISES  AGAINST   FAUST  US 
the  Manichsean.    One  Volume. 


THE  HARMONY  OP  THE  EVAN- 
gelists,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
One  Volume. 

ON  THE  TRINITY.    One  Volume. 


THIRD    YEAR. 

First  Issub. 

COMMENTARY  ON  JOHN.    Vol.  I. 
ON  CHRISTIAN   DOCTRINE,   EN- 
chiridion,  etc.    One  Volume. 


Messrs.  Clark  believe  this  will  prove  not  the  least  valuable  of  their  various 
Series,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it  so.  The  Editor  has  secured  a 
most  competent  staff  of  Translators,  and  every  care  is  being  taken  to  secure 
not  only  accuracy,  but  elegance. 

The  Works  of  St.  Augustine  to  be  included  in  the  Series  are  (in  addition  to 
the  above) — 

The  remaining  Treatises  in  the  Pelagian  Controversy. 

The  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  Vol.  II.,  and  the  Confessions. 

The  Series  will  include  a  LIFE  of  ST.  AUGUSTINE,  by  ROBERT  RAINY,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Church  History,  New  College,  Edinburgh. 

The  Series  will  extend  to  about  Eighteen  Volumes.  The  Publishers  will  be 
glad  to  receive  the  Names  of  Subscribers  as  early  as  possible. 

It  is  understood  that  Subscribers  are  bound  to  take  at  least  the  books  of  the 
first  two  years.     Each  Volume  is  sold  separately  at  (on  an  average)  10s.  6d. 


'For  the  reproduction  of  the  "City  of  God"  in  an  admirable  English  garb  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  well-directed  enterprise  and  energy  of  Messrs.  Clark,  and  to  the 
accuracy  and  scholarship  of  those  who  have  undertaken  the  laborious  task  of  translation.' 
— Christian  Obsemtr. 

'  The  present  translation  reads  smoothly  and  pleasantly,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  both  with  the  erudition  and  the  fair  and  sound  judgment  displayed  by  the 
translators  and  the  editor.'— John  Bull. 
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In  Demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d., 

Christian  Dogmatics :  A  Compendium  of  the  Doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity.   By  H.  Martensen,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Seeland,  Denmark. 
'  Every  reader  must  rise  from  its  perusal  stronger,  calmer,  and  more  hopeful,  not  only 
for  the  fortunes  of  Christianity,  but  of  dogmatical  theology.' — British  Quarterly  Review. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
Just  published,  in  Demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d., 

On  Christian  Ethics.    Translated  from  the  Danish. 

In  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d., 

Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.    Translated  from  the 

German  of  C.  F.  Schmid,  D.D. 

4  The  first  part  is  preceded  by  an  historical  review  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  the  second 

by  a  fruitful  and  suggestive  sketch  of  the  lives  of  the  apostles.     The  strength  of  learning 

and  highly  analytical  powers  of  the  author  are  reserved  for  the  doctrinal  review,  and 

very  beautifully  does  he  bring  forth  the  teaching  of  our  Lord.' — British  Quarterly  Review. 

In  Derny  8vo,  price  7s.  6d., 

Handbook  of  Church  History  to  the  Reformation    From  the 

German  of  Professor  Kurtz. 

Handbook  of  Church  History,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  pre- 
sent Time.  Second  Edition,  translated  from  Sixth  German  Edition. 
'  A  work  executed  with  great  diligence  and  care,  exhibiting  an  accurate  collection  of 
facts,  and  a  succinct  though  full  account  of  the  history  and  progress  of  the  Church,  both 
external  and  internal.  .  .  .  The  work  is  distinguished  for  moderation  and  charity,  and 
for  a  spirit  which  is  truly  Christian.' — English  Churchman. 

In  Three  Volumes,  Royal  8vo,  price  36s., 

History  of  the  Christian  Church ;  From  the  Birth  of  our  Lord 

to  Gregory  the  Great.     By  Philip  Schaff,  D.D. 
'  We  can  heartily  commend  this  work  as  learned,  scholarlike,  and  thorough.     There 
is  throughout  a  breadth  of  view,  a  calmness  of  spirit,  an  occasional  beauty  of  reflection, 
and,  above  all,  a  religiousness  of  tone.' — Freeman. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOE. 
In  Demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d., 

History  of  the  Apostolic  Church ;  with  a  General  Introduction 

to  Church  History. 
'  "Worthy  of  a  German  scholar,  and  of  a  disciple  of  Neander,  and  of  a  believing  and  free 
Christian  and  Protestant.' — Bunsek's  Hippolytus. 

In  Two  Volumes,  Demy  8vo,  price  21s., 

The  Church  of  Christ :  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  Powers,  Ordi- 
nances, Discipline,  and  Government  of  the  Christian  Church.     By  the  late 
Professor  Bannerman. 
4  We  are  thankful  for  this  goodly  gift,  and  we  trust  its  reception  will  show  that  the 
Church  knows  how  to  use  it.     We  commend  these  learned  and  masterly  volumes  to  the 
careful  study,  not  only  of  the  scientific  divine,  but  of  all  thoughtful  men  who  would  desire 
to  understand  6ome  of  the  greatest  and  most  vital  questions  of  our  time.' — Presbyterian. 

In  Demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d., 

Analytical  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  tracing 

the  Train  of  Thought  by  the  aid  of  Parallelism ;  with  Notes  and  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Principal  Difficulties  in  the  Epistle.     By  John  Forbes,  D.D. 
'In  every  point  of  view  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  critical  biblical  literature,  and 
possesses  many  attractions  even  for  the  unlearned  reader.     For  full  satisfaction  on  every 
difficulty,  we  have  referred  with  complete  satisfaction  to  this  modest  yet  learned  and 
exhaustive  work.' — Contemporary  Review. 
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M  E  Y  E  R'S 

Commentary  on  the  New  Testament. 
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ESSRS.  CLARK  beg  to  announce  that  they  have  in  course  of 
preparation  a  Translation  of  the  well-known  and  justly  esteemed 

CRITICAL  AND   EXEGETICAL 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

By     Dr.      H.     A.     W.     MEYER, 
Oberconsistorialrath,  Hanover, 
Of  which  they  have  just  published — 
ROMANS,  Vol.  I. 
GALATIANS,  One  Volume. 
The  Subscription  will  be  21s.  for  Four  Volumes  Demy  8vo. 

By  arrangement  with  Dr.  Meyer,  Messrs.  Clark  have  obtained  the  sole  right 
of  translation  into  English,  and  they  have  the  very  great  advantage  of  Dr. 
Meyer's  emendations  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  order  to  secure  perfect 
accuracy,  the  Publishers  have  placed  the  whole  work  under  the  editorial  care  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Dickson,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

The  Volumes  will  vary  in  number  of  pages  according  to  the  size  of  the 
original,  but  an  average  of  about  400  pages  may  be  assumed.  Each  Volume 
will  be  sold  separately  at  (on  an  average)  10s.  6d.  to  Non- Subscribers. 

Intending  Subscribers  will  be  kind  enough  to  fill  up  the  accompanying 
Form,  which  may  be  returned,  either  direct  to  the  Publishers  at  38  George 
Street,  Edinburgh,  or  through  their  own  Booksellers. 

'  I  need  hardly  add  that  the  last  edition  of  the  accurate,  perspicuous,  and  learned  com- 
mentary of  Dr.  Meyer  has  been  most  carefully  consulted  throughout;  and  I  must  again, 
as  in  the  preface  to  the  Galatians,  avow  my  great  obligations  to  the  acumen  and  scholar- 
ship of  the  learned  editor.' — Bishop  Ellicot  in  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  Kphesians. 

1  The  ablest  grammatical  exegete  of  the  age.' — Philip  Schaff,  D.D. 
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Will  please  enter  my  Name  as  a  Subscriber,  and  forward,  as  published, 
the  above  Translation  of 

MEYER'S      COMMENTARIES. 


FOREIGN    THEOLOGICAL    LIBRARY, 

ANNUAL   SUBSCRIPTION: 

One  Guinea  (payable  in  advance)  for  Four  Volumes,  Demy  8vo. 

When  not  paid  in  advance,  the  Retail  Bookseller  is  entitled  to  charge  24s. 

N.B. — Any  two  Tears  in  this  Series  can  be  had  at  Subscription  Price.  A  single  Tear's 
Books  (except  in  the  case  of  the  current  Year)  cannot  be  supplied  separately.  Non- 
subscribers,  price  10s,  6d.  each  volume,  with  exceptions  marked. 
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Lange  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Two  Volumes. 
Keil  and  Delitzsch  on  the  Pentateuch.     Vols.  I.  and  II. 

18  6  5- 

Keil  and  Delitzsch  on  the  Pentateuch.     Vol.  III. 

Hengstenberg  on  the  Gospel  of  John.     Two  Volumes. 

Keil  and  Delitzsch  on  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth.     One  Volume. 

18  6  6- 

Keil  and  Delitzsch  on  Samuel.     One  Volume. 

Keil  and  Delitzsch  on  Job.     Two  Volumes. 

Martensen's  System  of  Christian  Doctrine.     One  Volume. 

18  6  7- 

Delitzsch  on  Isaiah.     Vol.  I. 
Delitzsch  on  Biblical  Psychology.     12s. 
Delitzsch  on  Isaiah.     Vol.   II. 
Hengstenberg  on  Daniel.     12s. 

18  6  8- 

Keil's  Commentary  on  the  Minor  Prophets.     Two  Volumes. 
Delitzsch' s  Commentary  on  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     Vol.   I. 
Harless'  System  of  Christian  Ethics.     One  Volume. 

18  6  9- 

Hengstenberg  on  Ezekiel.     One  Volume. 
Stier  on  the  Words  of  the  Apostles.     One,  Volume. 
Keil's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.'    Vol.   I. 
Bleek's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.     Vol.  I. 

18  7  0- 

Keil's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.     Vol.   II. 
Bleek's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.     Vol.  II. 
Schmid's  New  Testament  Theology.     One  Volume. 
Delitzsch's  Commentary  on  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     Vol.  II. 

18  71- 

Delitzsch's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.     Three  Volumes. 
Hengstenberg' s  History  of   the  Kingdom  of   God  under  the  Old 
Testament.     Vol.  I. 

187  2- 

Keil's  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Kings.     One  Volume. 
Keil's  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Daniel.     One  Volume. 
Keil's  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Chronicles.     One  Volume. 
Hengstenberg' s  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  under  the  Old 
Testament.     Vol.  II. 

187  3- 

Keil's  Commentary  on  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.     One  Volume. 
Winer's  Collection  of  the  Confessions  of  Christendom.    One  Volume. 
Keil's  Commentary  on  Jeremiah.     Vol.  I. 
Martensen  on  Christian  Ethics. 


MESSRS.  CLARK  allow  a  SELECTION  of  Twenty  Volumes  (or  more  at  the  same 
ratio)  from  the  various  Series  previous  to  the  Volumes  issued  in  1870  (see  next  page), 

At  the  Subscription  Price  of  Five  Guineas. 

They  trust  that  this  will  still  more  largely  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  Foreign 
Theological  Library,  which  has  so  long  been  recognised  as  holding  an  important 
place  in  modern  Theological  literature. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publicatio?is. 


CLARK'S   FOREIGN   THEOLOGICAL  LIBRA  RY— Continued. 


The  following  are  the  works  from  which  a  Selection  may  be  made  (non-subscription 
prices  within  brackets) : — 

Dr.  Hengstenberg.— Commentary  011  the  Psalms.    By  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Theology  in  Berlin.     In  Three  Vols.  8vo.    (33s.) 
Dr.  Gieseler.—  Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  History.     By  J.    C.   L.  Gieseler, 

D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Gottingen.     Five  Vols.  8vo.     (£2,  12s.  6d.) 
Dr.  Olshausen.— Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  adapted  especially 

for  Preachers  and  Students.     By  Hermann  Olshausen,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology 

in  the  University  of  Erlangen.     In  Four  Vols.  8vo.    (£2,  2s.) 
Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Eomans,  adapted  especially  for  Preachers  and  Stu- 
dents.   By  Hermann  Olshausen,  D.D.    In  One  Vol.  8vo.    (10s.  6d.) 
Biblical  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

By  Hermann  Olshausen,  D.D.     In  One  Vol.  8vo.    (9s.) 
Biblical  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Colos- 

sians,  and  Thessalonians.     By  Hermann  Olshausen,  D.D.     One  Vol.   8vo. 

(10s.  6d.) 

Biblical  Commentary  on  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  to  Titus,  and  the 
First  to  Timothy;  in  continuation  of  the  Work  of  Olshausen.  By  Lie. 
August  Wiesinger.    In  One  Vol.  8vo.    (10s.  6d.) 

Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews.     By  Dr.  Ebrard.     In  continuation  of  the 

Work  of  Olshausen.     In  One  Vol.  8vo.     (10s.  6d.) 
Dr.    Neander. — General  History  of  the   Christian   Religion    and   Church.      By 

Augustus  Neander,  D.D.     Translated  from  the  Second  and  Improved  Edition. 

Nine  Vols.  8vo.    (£2.  lis.  6d.) 

This  is  the  only  Edition  in  a  Library  size. 
Prof.  H.  A.  Ch.  Havernick. — General  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.      By 

Professor  Havernick.     One  Vol.  8vo.    (10s.  6d.) 
Dr.  Miiller. — The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin.       By  Dr.  Julius  Muller.      Two 

Vols.  8vo.     (21s.)    New  Edition. 
Dr.  Hengstenberg. — Christology  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  Commentary  on  the 

Messianic  Predictions.     By  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  D.D.     Four  Vols.     (£2,  2s.) 
Dr.  M.  Baumgarten. — The  Acts  of  the  Apostles;   or  the  History  of  the  Church 

in  the  Apostolic  Age.      By  M.    Baumgarten,    Ph.D.,  and   Professor  in  the 

University  of  Rostock.     Three  Vols.     (£1,  7s.) 

Dr.  Stier. — The  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  By  Rudolph  Stier,  D.D.,  Chief 
Pastor  and  Superintendent  of  Schkeuditz.     In  Eight  Vols.  8v^     (£4,  4s.) 

Dr.  Carl  Ullmann. — Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  principally  in  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands.     Two  Vols.  8vo.     (£1,  Is.) 

Professor  Kurtz. — History  of  the  Old  Covenant ;  or.  Old  Testament  Dispensation. 
By  Professor  Kurtz  of  Dorpat.     In  Three  Vols.     (£1,  lis.  6d.) 

Dr.  Stier. — The  Words  of  the  Risen  Saviour,  and  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of 
St  James.     By  Rudolph  Stier,  D.  D.     One  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 

Professor  Tholuck. — Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  By  Professor 
Tholuck  of  Halle.     In  One  Vol.     (9s.) 

Professor  Tholuck. — Commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  Professor 
Tholuck.     In  One  Vol.    (10s.  6d.) 

Dr.  Hengstenberg.— Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  To  whith  are 
appended :  Treatises  on  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  on  the  Book  of  Job ;  on  the 
Prophet  Isaiah;  on  the  Sacrifices  of  Holy  Scripture;  and  on  the  Jews  and  the 
Christian  Church.    By  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  D.D.     In  One  Vol.  8vo.    (9s.) 

Dr.  Ebrard. — Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St  John.  By  Dr.  John  H.  A. 
Ebrard,  Professor  of  Theology.    In  One  Vol.    (10s.  6d.) 

Dr.  Lange. — Theological  and  Homiletical  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  and  Mark.  Specially  Designed  and  Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Ministers 
and  Students.    By  J.  P.  Lange,  D.D.    Three  Vols.    (10s.  6d.  each.) 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


CLAKK'S  FOREIGN  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY—  Continue d. 


Dr.  Dorner. — History  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 

By  Dr.   J.    A.    Dorner,   Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Five  Vols.    (£2,  12s.  6d.) 
Lange  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee. — Theological  and  Homiletical  Commentary  on 

the    Gospel  of  St.   Luke.     Specially  Designed  and  Adapted  for  the  Use   of 

Ministers  and  Students.     Edited  by  J.  P.  Lange,  D.D.     Two  Vols.    (18s.) 
Dr.  Ebrard. — The  Gospel  History:   A  Compendium  of  Critical  Investigations  in 

support  of  the  Historical  Character  of  the  Four  Gospels.     One  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 
Lange,  Lechler,   and  Gerok. — Theological  and  Homiletical  Commentary  on  the 

Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Edited  by  Dr.  Lange.     Two  Vols.     (21s.) 
Dr.  Hengstenberg. — Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.    Two  Vols.    (21s.) 
Professor  Keil. — Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.     Three  Vols.     (31s.  6d. ) 
Professor  Keil. — Commentary  on  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Euth.     One  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 
Professor  Delitzsch. — A  System  of  Biblical  Psychology.     One  Vol.     (12s.) 
Professor  Delitzsch. — Commentary  on  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.     Two  Vols.     (21s. ) 
Professor  Keil. — Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Samuel.     One  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 
Professor  Delitzsch. — Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job.      Two  Vols.      (21s.) 
Bishop  Martensen. — Christian  Dogmatics.      A  Compendium  of  the  Doctrines  of 

Christianity.     One  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 
Dr.  J.  P.  Lange. — Critical,  Doctrinal,  and  Homiletical  Commentary  on  the  Gospel 

of  St.  John.     Two  Vols.     (21s.) 
Professor  Keil. — Commentary  on  the  Minor  Prophets.     Two  Vols.     (21s.) 
Professor  Delitzsch. — Commentary  on  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     Vol.  I.     (10s.  6d.) 
Dr.  Harless. — A  System  of  Christian  Ethics.     One  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 
Dr.  Hengstenberg. — Commentary  on  Ezekiel.     One  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 
Dr.  Stier. — The  Words  of  the  Apostles  Expounded.     One  Vol.     (10s.  6d.) 
Professor  KeiL — Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.     Vol.  I.     (10s  6d.) 
Professor  Bleek. — Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.     Vol.  I.     (10s.  6d.) 

And,  in  connection  with  the  Seizes — 

Alexander's  Commentary  on  Isaiah.     Two  Volumes.     (17s.) 

Bitter' s  (Carl)  Comparative  Geography  of  Palestine.     Four  Volumes.  (32s.) 

Shedd's  History  of  (Christian  Doctrine.     Two  Volumes.     (21s.) 

Macdonald's  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch.     Two  Volumes.     (21s.) 

Ackerman  on  the  Christian  Element  in  Plato.     (7s.  6d.) 

Robinson's  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament.     8vo.     (9s.) 

Gerlach's  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.     8vo.     (10s.  6d.) 

The  series,  in  120  Volumes  (including  1873),  price  £31,  10s.,  forms  an  Apparatus, 
without  which  it  may  be  truly  said  no  Theological  Library  can  be  complete ;  and  the  Pub- 
lishers take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  no  more  appropriate  gift  could  be  presented  to 
a  Clergyman  than  the  Series,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

%*  In  reference  to  the  above,  it  must  be  noted  that  no  duplicates  can  be  included  in  the 
Selection  of  Twenty  Volumes ;  and  it  will  save  trouble  and  cowespondence  if  it  be 
distinctly  understood  that  no  less  number  than  Twenty  can  be  supplied,  unless  at 
non-subscription  price. 


Subscribers'  Names  received  by  all  Retail  Booksellers. 
London  :  {For  Works  at  Non-subscription  price  only)  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 
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